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PREFACE. 


Tue form of the Index to this Work has for some time appeared 
not t» give satisfaction, and indeed it has not afforded that ready 
reference which a hurried research requires. When the last volume 
of this Session was very nearly completed and the Index was 
already constructed in its usual form, a wish was expressed in 
quarters in which this work is, perhaps, in more constant use 
than in any other, that the Index should be compiled upon a 
more enlarged plan, and it was at once determined to adopt the 
suggestion. The work was very far advanced, when further 
improvements were suggested, and, at the same time, a large 
portion which had been compiled upon a plan not so well calculated 
for ready use was disapproved of—and the work was instantly 


re-commenced. 


In future each volume will contain an Index to its own contents 


? 


upon the plan of this now produced (with such further improvements 


in the details as may occur), and the last volume of each Session 





iV 


will contain not only its own Index, but those of every preceding 
volume of that Session, and will have upon the back the word 
INDEX, pointing out instantly the volume to be referred to, to find 


the whole transactions of that Session. 


A plan having been thus settled, the compilation of the Index 
for the present Session proceeds simultaneously with the publication 


of each Part, and in future no further delay will occur after the 


publication of the text than is necessary for the printing. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, August 3, 1835. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read asecond time. On the Motion of 
Lord JoHn RussELL:—Ecclesiastical Revenues; Turn- 
pike Acts’ Continuance.—-On the Motion of Viscount 
MorpetH :—Public Roads’ (Ireland).— Read a third time: 
—Registrar Office Improvement; Bankrupts’ Estate.— 
Sheritfs’ Declaration ; Polls at Elections. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. R. WALLAcE, from Greenock, 


against the Redear Harbour Bill; also against the pro- | ‘ : 
| It was therefore not without considerable 


posed Alteration in the Bonding Warehouses System; 
from Postmasters and others between Port Patrick and 
Dumfries, against the present System of Farming the 
Post-Horse Duty.—By Mr. CAyLey, from two Parishes 
in the North Riding, against the Ecclesiastical Courts’ 
Bill; and a Petition from Preston, against the Factory 


Act.— By Mr. Hutt, from Kingston-upon-Hull, in favour | 


of the Irish Church Bill.—By Mr. Fincu and Mr. SHAw, 


from a Number of Places,—against the Church of Ireland | 


Bill.—By the latter, from Dublin, against the Municipal 
Corporations’ (Ireland) Bill.— By Mr. MARK PuILtPs, from 
Sheepshead, for the Remission of the Sentence on the Dor- 


against Tithes ; also against the Light-Houses’ Bill; also for 


the Construction of a Railway from Valentia Harbour; also | 


against the Steam Vessels’ Pilotage Bill—By Mr. Mar- 
SHALL and Mr. W. H. Orb, from two Places, against the 
present System of Farming Post-Horse Duties.—By Lord 
STANLEY, from Glasgow and Kingarth, for Protection 
to the Church of Scotland.—By Dr. Bowrine and Mr. 
HuMk, from several Places, against the Duty on News- 
paper Stamps. —By Mr. Fincu, from Killeshandra, for 
Incapacitating Roman Catholies from Voting at Elections. 
—By Dr. Bowr1NnG, from Prestwick, against any Grant 
to the Chureh of Scotland.—By Lord SraNLey, from 
Colne and Halifax, against Drunkenness ; from Aberdeen, 
against the University of Aberdeen Bill.—By Mr. Tooke, 
from the Solicitors of Doncaster, against the Duty on 
Attorneys Certificates—By Mr. Leaper, from Bridge- 


water, against Beer being allowed to be drunk on the | 


Premises of Beer Houses.—By the Sheriffs, from the 


City of London, for the Repeal of the Duty on Newspaper | 


Stamps. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.] Sir Wil- 

liam Rae, on presenting a petition from 

Kincardine for support to the Scoteh 
VOL, XXX, {sh 
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| ment. 


Church, took occasion toadvert to the Com- 
mission lately issued to inquire into the 
subject of the Church of Scotland. From 
what had already passed, the country ex- 
pected that the Commission would be of a 
character to carry with it universal confi- 
dence, and least of all was it expected that it 
would be founded upon party principles. 


surprise that he had read the list of the 
names of the Commissioners, by which it 
appeared that out of eleven persons, some 
paid and others honorary, ten were 
decidedly adherents of the present Go- 
vernment; so that only one individual 


| could be considered an independent Mem- 
| ber. 
chester Unionists.—By Mr. O’CoNNELL, from two Places, | 


\ 


If he had succeeded in the Motion 
he formerly made for a Committee to in- 
vestigate the question, what would the 
noble Lord opposite and his friends have 
said, had he suggested that ten Members 
should be taken from one side of the 
House and only one from the other. It 
would be recollected that his Majesty, in 


| his speech from the throne, had noticed 
' the Church of Scotland, and the late Go- 
'vernment intended to follow up that no- 


tice by the grant of an additional endow- 
When the present Government 
came into office nothing was done until 
he had moved for a Committee, and then 
a Commission was accorded. If Ministers 
were honest and sincere in their inten- 
tions with regard to the Church of Scot- 
land, they would have taken the utmost 
care to appoint persons who were free 
; 
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from all party feeling, and he well remem- 
bered that his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Kirkcudbright (Mr. C, Fergusson) 
had admitted the propriety of such a 
course. He had other objections to the 
Commission. 
rally disapproved of paid Commissioners, 
and they were quite unnecessary in Scot- 


{COMMONS} 
| 


In the first place he gene- | 


land, where, until lately, nothing of the | 
kind had been known; and not the least | 
difficulty had been experienced in finding | 
men of high character and qualifications | 


ready to undertake the duty without 


missioners, who had patiently and gratuit- 


Scotland, 4 


principle, who would act as a counter. 
poise to the persons already named, Af- 
ter this public notice, they would at least 
see the necessity of reconsidering the con- 
struction of the Commission. 

Lord John Russell did not mean to 
enter into the merits of the individuals, 
especially as he was not acquainted with 
some of them, in consequence of their 
residence in Seotland, and practising as 
advocates at the Scotch bar. He would 
say generally of them that they had been 


| chosen with a view to fairness and impar- 
emolument. Such were the Law Com. | 
missioners, and such the University Com- | 


ously investigated the affairs of the Uni- | 


versities of Glasgow, St. Andrew’s, and 
Aberdeen. When the selection was made 


. . . . | 
with no expectation ol payment, It was | 
usually more pure, since nothing was to | 
be gained, and it was rather a favour | 


conferred upon the Government than upon 
the individuals, 
one or two, the Commissioners were men 
at the Bar of only a few years standing, 
who had shown no peculiar qualification 
for an inquiry into the state of the Church, 
and the majority of them might be con- 
sidered hostile to that Establishment. 
One of them, in particular, had not only 
been the avowed champion of the Dis- 
senters, but he had even published a 
treatise against the Church of Scotland, 
If he were wrong upon this point he could 
easily be set right, and he asked whether 
a person who had so mixed himself up 
with the adversaries of the Chureb, ought 
to belong to the Commission? He had 
understood that the name of Mr, Colqu- 
houn, late Member for Dumbarton, had 
been suggested, but withdrawn. He had 
been informed also, that an individual 
who had been very active against the 
Established Church in Edinburgh was to 
be Secretary to the Commissioners; and 
if this were true, how was it possible for 
the people of Scotland to have confidence 
in such an inquiry, or to look to the result 
with any satisfaction? These were the 
partics who were to take the evidence for 
the investigation, which would necessarily 
embrace the statistics of the various 
parishes. It appeared to him as if the 
appointment of a Commission was merely 
a means adopted by Ministers to get quit 
of the subject; but he trusted they 
would adopt some means of adding to the 
Commissioners persons of independent 


With the exeeption of | 





tiality. Neither did he think it any im- 
peachment of that fairness and impar- 
tiality to say that the majority of the 
Commissioners were of his way of thinking 
on political questions, because not a few 
of those in Scotland who agreed with him 
in politics were the warmest and steadiest 
friends of the Church. Some were most 
anxious that a grant of money should be 
made, and others did not see sufficient 
erounds for refusing it. He would not 
make up his mind one way or the other 
on the subject, but as to any party bias in 
the Commissioners he was sure that the 
tight hon. Gentleman was totally mis- 
taken. What objection could be made 
to the noble Earl who was one of the 
Commissioners—a man of great ability, 
great knowledge, and as great impar- 
tiality? The same might be said of Mr. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, a gentleman of 
whose aid any Government would be 
glad, and he believed that he had been 
more than once solicited to take office. 
Other members were known to be firmly 
attached to the Church of Scotland. 
The procurator of the Church was also 
one of the Commissioners, and the brother 
of two hon. Members, who had so far 
taken part with the right hon. Gentleman 
as to have voted for the Committee. It 
was fair to presume, therefore, that there 
existed among the Commissioners no 
feeling unfavourable to the Church of 
Scotland, With regard to the individual 
who had ptinted his hostility to the Church 
he had understood from those who were 
anxious for an investigation of the sub- 
ject that it was only fair that some person 
attached to the Dissenters of Scotland 
should belong to the Commission —that it 
would be taken by the Dissenters as an 
evidence of impartiality, as far as they 
were concerned, They would naturally 
be anxious to show the nature and means 
of religious instruction among them, The 
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right hon. Member might be one of those 
who thought that dissent should be sup- 
pressed, but that was not the opinion of | 
the distinguished men who had lately 
attended in London on behalf of the 
Church of Scotland. Therefore 
proper and judicious, with a 

parties, that sone member of the 
Dissenting body should be included 
the Commission. Other 
were advocates at the Scotch bar, 


view to all 
large 


who 
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. | 
it seemed 
| 

one 


in | 
Commissioners | 


had been represented as well qualified oe 
the task by knowledge and assiduity, and | 


he did not consider it any proof that 
they were inimical to the Scotch Church 
because their politics were rather of a 
liberal than an iiliberal cast. He did not 
look upon the subject at all as a party 
question, and he believed that the Com- 
missioners would act fairly and impartially 
under the same impression. 

Sir George Clerk said, the way in 
which the Commission was filled up had 
given general disappointment. He ad- 
mitted that many of the Commissioners 
were friendly to the Church of Scotland, 
but then, with one exception, their politics 
were the same as those of the Govern- 
ment. The unpaid branch of the Com- 
but 


mission was above all suspicion, 
the others were Barristers, not in high 
practice, some rather known for the active 


part they took in party politics, and 
others against the Church of Scotland. 
The people of Scotland were serious in 
their habits, they were attached to the 
Church, and could not be pleased to see 


such important interests left to the care of 


young men, whose talents at the same 
time he did not mean to deny. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, the hon. 
Baronet who spoke last endeavoured to 
impress the House with an idea that the 
friends of the present administration could 
not be friendly to the Church of Scotland. 
Now he was a supporter of the Govern- 
ment, and there was no man more friendly to 
the Church of Scotland. He had no means 


of ascertaining what were the merits of 


the paid Commissioners, but the unpaid 
were above all suspicion. If the former 
were not in extensive practice so much 
the better, because they could devote all 
their time to the inquiry. When first this 
Commission was proposed, he said the 
appointment should be made without 
party considerations, but he could not 
admit that it was sufficient objection to 
any appointment, in such a case, to say 





jection to Lord Minto, 


Scotland. 6 
that the individual was of the same poli- 
tics as the Government. Friendship to 
the Government did not imply enmity to 
| the Church of Scotland, and the conduct 
of Ministers showed that they not 
hostile to that Church. If there not 
or two members of the Commiss tu 
represent the Dissenters, Governm 

be justly liable the chare 
partiality. 

The Lord Advocate 
hear the junior Commissioners spoke 
as p olitical pe artisans and youn 
The very youngest of them was 
years’ standing, a period which 
entitle him to the situation of a 
One of them, certainly, took pa: 
election; but surely that did not consti 
tute him a political partisan. {[t was not 
uncommon, however, to have politica 
tisans raised to the highest situations. 
The Gentleman alluded to stood as high 
as any man at the Scotch bar for honour, 
integrity, and talent. The other juntor 
Commissioners had been from eight to ten 
years at the bar. He had heard no ob- 
to the Member 
for Dumfries, or to the Procurator of the 
Church of Scotland. The other members 
were well known for their attachment to 
the Church of Scotland. Perhaps it 
might be better if it were possible to select 
men to whom no suspicion of political 
bias could attach; but he did not see how 
it could be done. It was but fair that the 
Dissenters should have at least one Re- 
presentative on the Commission, It was 
not, in fact, a party question. Politics 
had nothing to do with it, and no 4 
mission ever more impartially se 
lected. 

Mr. Pringle said, he had various com- 
munications from Scotland, disapproving 
of the manner in which the Commission 
had been filled up. Th “ys was one of the 
Commissioners who had shown himself to 
be deeply and zealously connected with 
the voluntary principle, and the Sec retary 
was known for entertaining such opinions 
on the Church of Scotland that it was 
impossible he could give satisfaction. The 
better course would be to revise the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Batnes said, instead of complaining 
that the Dissenters, friends to the volun- 
tary principle in Scotland, had too large 
a number of members on a ¢ 
which had for its object to make provision 
for all religious denominations Seot 
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land [‘* No, no!”}—Gentlemen might say 
no, no, but he contended that the object 
of the Commission was to inquire into the 
means of religious instruction and pastoral 


care aflorded to the people of Scotland— | 
that is, to all the people of Scotland with- | 


out distinction of sect—and how far those 
means are available for the religious and 


moral improvement of the poor, and of 
the working classes. It was not fair that | 
ten out of the Commissioners should be | 


of the religious denomination of the Es- 
tablished Church. 
tions that had been given it appeared that 
this great inequality existed, and he must 
therefore expect that so far from there be- 
ing any well-grounded complaint against 


the Ministers for placing one Dissenter | 
upon the Comnitssion, the real ground of | 
objection to the appointment was, that the | 


friends of the voluntary principle in Scot- 
land was not more adequately represented 
by the Commission. 

Mr. Lox Maule begged to state that if 
he had understood the Commission to 
have been appointed in the sense attributed 
to it by the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Baines) he would not have voted for it. 

Petition laid upon the Table. 


Breacn OF PRIVILEGE—CaAsE OF 
Mr. Keiru.] Mr. Hume moved the re- 
sumption of the adjourned debate on the 
subject of Mr. Keith. 

The Speaker informed the House tha 
he had received a letter from one of the 
Members for the Eastern Division of the 
county of Norfolk, stating that the Grand 
Jury would conclude their business by 


Tuesday, and that the evidence of Thomas | 


Moore Keith, then in the custody of that 


hon. House, was necessary on the bill of | 
indictment preferred against John Pil- | 


erim, 
Mr. Rigby Wason, to mect that contin- 


gency, begged to move,—“ That Thomas | 


Moore Keith, now in His Majesty's Gaol of 
Newgate for a breach of the privileges of 
this House, be sent down to Norwich in 
the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms at- 
tending this House, for the purpose of 
heing produced asa witness on any charge, 
adduced against John Pilgrim.” 

Lord Stormont had given notice of his 
intention to move, on Wednesday that 
‘Thomas Moore Keith be brought to the Bar 
of the House, reprimanded by the Speaker, 
and discharged, Since giving that notice 


1e had received a letter similar in eflect to 
| 
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From the explana- | 


Case of Mr. Keith. 8 


' that which had been stated from the Chair. 
Considering all the circumstances of the 
ease, and the expense which would ne- 
_cessarily be entailed on Mr. Keith, if he 
were sent down in custody, he should beg 
to move, “ That all the words in the 
question, after the word ¢ That,’ be left out, 
for the purpose of inserting the words, 
‘Thomas Moore Keith be now called to 
the Bar, reprimanded and discharged.’” 
Mr. Hume begged to submit a question 
‘to the Chair on a point of form. He 
wished to know whether the noble Lord 
having giving the notice to which he had 
_adverted for Wednesday next, it was com- 
| petent to him to anticipate that motion by 
/moving the Amendment he had just read ? 


proceeding was, that an hon. Member 
having given notice of motion for a future 
day, .was not at liberty to anticipate that 
motion, by making a new one onthe same 
subject, without any notice. The present 
question, however, was one of privilege, and 
a motion having been made on the subject 
he was not prepared to say that the noble 
| Lord was out of order in proposing an 
| Amendment. 

| Mr. JVason contended that it was a per- 
| 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


fect mockery to say that five days’ impri- 
sonment was a suihcient punishment for 
‘the offence of which Keith had been 
proved to be guilty; more especially when 
|the witness Sparrow had been in jail for 
no less than six weeks. He was not aware 
of any case in which an individual in the 
custody of that House had been released 
without previous notice being given of a 
motion to that effect. 

| Lord John Russell entreated the House 
to recollect that this was the seventh 
prisoner whom they had detained in his 
Majesty’s jail of Newgate, on account ot 
the Report of the Ipswich Election Com- 
imittee, Therefore, without denying that 
the offence of Mr, Keith was as great as or 
greater than that of Sparrow, he submitted 
that the fact of their having afforded a 
warning to other offenders, by detaining 
so many persons, some of whom had been 
confined in Newgate for six or seven weeks, 
/was sufficient to induce the House to 
come to some immediate determination on 
the subject. He could not help com- 
plaining—not of the noble Lord opposite, 
nor of his hon, Colleague behind him, but 
of those who had instructed them to say, 
on a former occasion, that it was not pro- 
bable the evidence of Mr, Keith would be 


} 





The Speaker said, that the usual rule of 
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required. If they had not received this 
information, the House might have come 
at once to the decision that he should be 
sent down in custody. He did not say 
he should have given that vote himself, 
but the House might have been disposed 
to come to that decision. The Counsel and 
Solicitor, who gave the hon. Members for 
Norwich this information, must, lie should 
have thought, have been as well aware of 
the fact then as now; and he must say, 
that they had practised an unfair deception 
on the House. Under all the circum- 
stances, however, if the question came to 
a division he should vote in favour of the 
Amendment, for immediately discharging 
Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Hume was so surprised at what had 
just fallen from the noble Member for 
Stroud, that he must be permitted to ap. 
peal from his Lordship’s judgment. ‘The 
noble Lord’s argument went to this—that 
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if seven persons were all equally implicated | 
in the commission of a murder, you would | 
do enough for the purposes of justice in} 


punishing five of them, and in letting the 
remainder escape unpunished, 
been six offenders punished in this case ; 
what was the reason for stopping short and 
letting the seventh off unscathed? Thos¢ 
who had been confined | 


for some weeks 


There had | 


| be satisfied 


would complain, and with reason, that | 
they had been unfairly dealt with, sup- | 
posing Keith got off with five days’ im- | 


prisonment only. He trusted 


that the } 


sense of the House would be taken on this | 


subject. 
Mr. Patrick M. Stewart looked upon the 


case of Keith as one of a very aggravated 


nature, 


He had originated the absence | 


of Pilgrim, and was afterwards accessory | 


to the continuance of it, not merely by 
supplying him with money, (as Mr. 
Clipperton had done to those whom lie 
had advised to abscond) but also by un- 
dertaking a journey in persou to Calais, 
and by their offering Pilgrim to relinquish 
the charge of embezzlement against him, 
provided he would still continue abroad. 
What, he would ask, was the report of the 
last Committee? That Keith had made 
use of this charge against Pilgrim to in- 
duce him to continue that breach of the 
privileges of that House which was calcu- 
lated to thwart the ends of justice. What 
then was the House now asked todo? To 
deliver Keith out of custody, to prosecute 
that very charge of embezzlement which 
he had promised to forego, provided Pilgrim 





Cause of Mr. Keith. 


would continue to set the House and its 


privileges at defiance. He could not 
derstand why, after imprisoning Clipperton 
weeks, they should di 
Keith, who had been gui} xaetly th 
same offence, after an impriscument of 
only five days? ile 
what grounds the nob assumed 
that Keith would be d by t! 

House immediately after his return frow 
He, for « 
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Session. 
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deter Pilgrim trom returning home. He 
thought that Mr. Keith had acted wrongly 
10 becoming a party to an illegal trans- 
action, but he had been taken intoc ustody 
by order of the House, and had_ suffered 
some inprisonment. 
ion that enough had been done for the 
purposes of justice, and he should in con- 
rence support the Amendment. 

Mr. Agtion! y said, thatthe hon. Mc mber 
for Oxford was mistake n in saying that 
there was not a tittle of 

connect Keith with these transactions, 
the contrary, he was inclined to contend 
that Keith, if not the only, was certainty 
the prin ‘ipal, person en: raged i in proc uring 
Pilerim’s 
this point was, that Keith said to | 
‘It will not do for you to be subpenacd 
to attend the Con ymittee—you 
away.” That evidence was confirmed by 
all the other parcels of Pilgrim’s evidencs 
and also by that of his wife. More: 
' over to Calais to ind 
Pilgrim to stay away from Ei 
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tion to dis 


Mr. Jay, the attorney. If the 
him that it was 
charge Keith out of custody as soon as 
returned from Norwich, he should have uo 


ussnure its inten 


objection to discharge him forthwith, for 
he had no desire to keep any man in prison | 


vexatiously. wine 
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Aglionby, Hl. A. Clive, FE. B. 
Alston, Collie r, J. 
Bradshaw, J. Conyngham, 
Baldwin, Dr. Donkin, Sir 
Baring, PT. Dillwyn, TL. 
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Baines, Ee. Ebrington, Lord 
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Bewes, T. Fergusson, C, 
Bish, 7 Fitzroy, Lord C, 
Blake, M. i Vitzsimon, C. 
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Bodkin, J.T. Finn, W. T. 
Bulwer, H. Finch, F. 

Burton, LL. P. Gaskell, D. 
Bridgman, H, Gordon, R. 
Brotherton, J. Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Browne, D. Grattan, H. 

Byng, lion. G, Grote, G 
Brady, D.C. Handley, I. 
Callaghan, D. Hall, B. 
Campbell, Sir J. Hay, Colonel 
Cave, O. Harvey, D, W, 
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The late Sergeant-at-Arms, 1° 
Philips, \ 

Pryme, G, 

Raphael, A. 
Ronayne, 1), 
Roebuck, J. 
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Itume, J. 
Humphery, J. 
Kemp, ‘T. R. 
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Lennox, Lord A. 
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ad oJ. Russell rose 
of which he had given notice, 

to the late Sergeant-at-Arms. No 
ortunity had oceurred for thy 
Ifouse to express thei 
the services rendered by that 
and he had no doubt that they 
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individual, 


| would readily aval the mse lves of the pre- 
St ent. It 


well known that the lat 
at-Arms had been a zealous and 
the House for a lone 


Was 
ergeant- 
faithful servant of 


| period of years, and that he had now re- 
i tired upon an allowance, 


the amount ot 
which would entail no additional expens 
upon the country; Appreciating, as he 
did, in common he believed with the rest 
of the House, the services of Mr. Seymour 
most highly, he would conclude by moving 
the following resolution:—‘ That Mr. 
Speaker be requested to acquaint Mr. 
Henry Seymour that this House entertains 
the highest sense of the exemplary zeal 
and fidelity with which he has uniformly 
discharged the duties of his situation 
during his long attendance in the service of 
the House.” 

Sir Robert Peel had the greatest plea- 
sure in seconding the motion of the noble 
Lord. Strong as political opinions were 
in that House on all party questions, there 
was always great satisfaction in finding one 
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on which they could express an unanimous 
opinion, Ile believed the opinion of the 
House would be unanimous on the oeca- 
sion. He did not believe that the duties 
of Sergeant-at-Arms could be discharged 
with greater assiduity paticnce, or suavity 
than they had been performed by Ar. 
Seymour. He knew little of Mr, Seymour 
personally, but judging of his mind and 
character by all le had scen of him in the 
performance of his duty, he very much 


doubted whether this unanimous record of 


the approbation of the House would not 
give much more satisiaction toa mind like 
his than any pecuniary reward. 

The Resolution agreed to xem. con 


CoMPENSATION — ABOLITION Ol 
SLAVERY. | The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said, that perhaps the most 
venient way for him to communicate to 
the House what lad recently passed on 
the subject of the loan for paying the 
compensation to the slave-owners, would 
be by moving that 
Act be read, 
resolve itself 


con- 


the Compensation 
the 
Committee 


aud that liouse do 


into upon it, 


when he would take the opportanity of 


making his statement, and moving certain 
resolutions with a view to carry the money 
provisions of the Bill tuto effect. He also 
moved that a Copy of the Contract for 
raising 15,000,000. under that Act, be 
laid on the Table. 

Copy laid on the Table and read. 

Mr. Hume asked whether his right hon. 
Friend was going to lay any information 
before the House? If so, he apprehended 
that the Papers or Resolutions should be 
printed before calling on a Committee to 
agree to a Vote on the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that his object in going into Committee 
was, pursuant to notice, Lo proposea Vote 
to give effect to such provisions of the 
contract he had entered into, as required 
parliamentary sanction, With respect to 
the loan, it required no confirmation, being 
contracted according to Act of Parliament, 
and, as far as that was concerned, his 
object was to explain to the House the 
circumstances that attended the negotia- 
tions and the conditions under which the 
loan had been contracted. He believed he 
was pursuing the usual course in proposing 
to go into Committee on this occasion. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee, and the Act was read. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer cons. 
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loan should be contracted 


lament was sitting, and the papers 
nected with the loan should be forthwith 
laid on the Table of the House. Acting 
under the provisions of this Act, it became 
his province, as soon as he could ascertain 
the time when it was necessary to make 
provision for the required sum, to take the 
necessary steps for efiecting a loan. Tle 
believed that there were 
disposed to censure him for the delay that 
had occurred in the 
impute some blame to him for not 
taken those steps at an earlier ] 

he did 7 but there 
ces that had induced him to postpone 
the latest possible moment, the 
entering into a contract for the loan, 
With those circumstances, however, it was 
unnecessary for him to trouble the House. 
Under the provisions of the Compensation 
Act, while the Government had full power 
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transaction, and t 
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to raise the 20,000,000/., it was restricted 
as to the period of entering into” the 
contract, within the limit of the time when 
Parliament should be sitting; and, there- 


fore, now binding himself in the month of 


August, he felt compelled to make provi- 
sion for the maximum amount of the 
demand to which, under the Compen- 
sation Act, the country might be liable 
from this period till the usual time of the 
liouse meeting again. The full amount 
of the compensation for all the colo- 
ies was 20,000,0002., of which sum 
2,100,0002. was devoted to the Manritius, 
and 1,200,0002. to the Cape of Good 
Hope; and as neither of these sums could 
come into course of payinent between 
this and February next, he felt justified 
in excluding that 3,300,000/. from the 
loan. ‘There was also a sum of 1,721,0002 
apportioned to the island of Barbadoes, 
to the circumstances connected with 
which he would call the attention of the 
House. His hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary for the Colonial Department, 
in his admirable statement on the subject 
of our West Indian Colonies, had in- 
formed the House, that the Colonial Act 
passed by the Legislature of Barbadoes, 
in pursuance of the Slavery Abolition 
Bill, was of such a nature that it became 
necessary to communicate to the Assem- 
bly, that in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment its enactments were inadequate and 
unsatisfactory, and could not be allowed 
by his Majesty in Council. This being 
the case, till a new Act was passed by 
tlhe Colonial Assembly he should not be 
required to provide compensation for the 
proprietors of slaves in Barbadoes, but 
he might be put in that position before 
long, an act might pass that would be 
considered adequate and satisfactory, and 
in that case, if he excluded Barbadoes in 
contracting the loan on this occasion, and 
if the colony agreed to such an act as he 


had described, before the next Session of 


Pailiament, the proprietors in that island 
would be deprived of their compensation 
till the re-opening of Parliament. He 
therefore proposed, not as a part of this 
contract, but upon a separate Resolution, 
in compliance with a provision pointed 
out by a noble Lord not now a Member 
of the House, to ask the House for 
power to create a fund representing the 
amount of the Barbadoes compensation, 


to be dealt with subject to the orders of 


the compensation Commissioners, Here 
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then was a sum of 1,700,0002. (speaking 
in round numbers) which possibly might 
not be soon required, and adding to this 
sum the 3,300,000/. awarded to the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Mauritius, but 
which could not be wanted before the 
usual time of the meeting of Parliament, 
he obtained a gross amount of 5,000,0002., 
which might be excluded from a con- 
sideration in contracting the present loan, 
He found himself therefore bound to 
make provision for a sum of 15,000,000/, 
sterling, but the precise period at which 
he might be called on to pay it was un- 
certain. Ile might be called on to pro- 
vide a considerable sum in September 
next. For all claims to compensation 
which should be unopposed, and for all 
which being opposed became matter of 
reference to a court of law, he might be 
called on to provide at once—in the first 
case at the desire of the parties, and in 
the second at the instance of the court; 
and the public would be liable in both 
cases to make immediate provision for the 
demand. Looking at so large an opera- 
tion as this loan of 15,000,0002., it ap- 
peared clear to him that he could only 
raise such a sum with convenience by dis- 
tributing it in instalments over a given 
time; but in taking this course he felt it 
might happen that the amouut of the in- 
stalments to be paid might not be suft- 
cient to meet the just claims of the West 
Indian proprietors at the time, and that 
they might call for a larger amount of 
compensation than the contractors would 
have been bound to furnish. ‘To provide 
for these two cases—namely, to be enabled 
to meet the required payments, and at 
the same time to avoid the inconvenience 
of raising alarge amount of the loan at 
once, he proposed that where the instal- 
ments already paid were not sufficient to 
meet the demands of the West Indian 
proprietors, it should be the duty of Go- 
vernment to issue certificates or deben- 
tures, bearing interest, and specifically 
charged on the next instalment of the 
loan. Those debentures should be pay- 
able to the bearer, In fact, they would 
be bills at thirty-one or sixty-one days, as 
the case might be, redeemable at the pe- 
riod fixed, and issued so as not to act 
inconveniently on the Exchequer - bill 
market. These certificates should be re- 
ceivable in payment of the instalments of 
the loan. As the instalments were in- 
tended to pay off the debentures, if a 
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party delivered up debentures, it amount- }than the contractor offered, the alter- 


ed, in point of fact, to a moncy payment 
and would not be objected to. He pro- 


posed that the instalments should be dis- | 


tributed over a period of time, from the 
6th of August till the 13th of September, 
and they would be so regulated that the 
larger amounts should be payable at the 
same time as the greater dividends would 
be demanded, and the smaller when the 
amount of money required might be ex- 
pected to be less. This, he must here 
remark, was the first loan made under 
circumstances such as the present, and 
since the alteration in the currency. This 
might be said to be the first considerable 
loan contracted under the new state of 
the circulation and of the money-market, 
as it was also the first loan effected when 
the price of stock was so high as at pre- 
sent; consequently, if the loan contractor 
anticipated a fall rather than a rise in the 
price of stock, it would govern his biddings 
accordingly. Before he stated the terms 
of the loan, he must observe, that at the 
time the tender was made in the money- 
market he understood, and had reason to 
believe, that he should have the advantage 
arising from the competition of two or 
three parties. It would have oratified 
him exceedingly to find that there was 
such competition, for then he should have 
felt himself free from the responsibility of 
dealing with one tender only, and if he 
had been enabled to come down to the 
House and assure it that the contract was 
regulated by open competition, it would 
have been extremely satisfactory. Well, 
then, the opportunity for such competi- 
tion was tendered to the public, but it so 
happened that two out of three partics 
declined availing themselves of it, and he 
this day found that the only tender made 
was by the house of Rothschild and Co., 
a firm the name of which was a sufficient 
guarantee to the House. Under such 
circumstances the only protection he had, 
as against the contractor, consisted in the 


‘terms which he had previously enclosed | 
in his own sealed paper; the form of that | 
proceeding being, that if on receiving the | 


contractor's tender he found it more ad- 
vantageous to the public than the terms 
contained in the sealed paper, he was 
bound to accept it; but if, on the con- 
trary, it proved to be less advantageous, 
he had the option of declining the tender. 
He would open his paper on receiving 
the tender, and if it contained lower terms 





native afforded to that individual consisted 
in their rejection, if he did not choose to 
accede tothem. He would now tell the 
House what proposal he had that morning 
received, the terms which the first Lord of 
the Treasury and he had previously placed 
in their sealed paper, and the result of the 
whole transaction. The closing price of 
Consols on Saturday was 904, which gave 
for the proposed amount of 75/., in money 
671. 17s. 6d.; the three per cents re- 
duced left off at ninety-one,25/. in which 
amounted to 22/. I1s.; and the tender by 
by Messrs. Rothschild was a long annuity 
of 14s. Lid. The terms he had proposed 
in his own sealed paper were a long an- 
nuity of 13s. 7d., which, valued in money 
at the closing price of Saturday—163, 
amounted to 11d. 5s. 9d. Having rejected 
he proposition of Mr. Rothschild, that 
Gentleman, after considerable delibera- 
tion, acceded to his, and on those terms 
was the loan contracted for. He would 
now state the exact difference between 
the one tender andthe other. But first he 
must observe, that in the Act of Parlia- 
ment under which this loan had been con- 
tracted for, there was a limitation on the 
operations of Government, which, though 
it had an absolute right to raise a loan 
which should be binding on the nation on 
being formally completed, was neverthe- 
less restricted to this condition—that the 
interest payable to the contractor should in 
no case exceed, by more than 5s. per cent, 
per annum, the current rate of interest, 
according to the market price of redeem- 
able securities at the time. At that rate, 
the maximum amount of interest under the 
Bill would be 35,7602. per million, or 
760l. above the 3} per cents, as calcu- 
lated on the average price of Consols 
during the last six years. The terms on 
which he had made his proposal, as con- 
tained in the sealed paper, differed from the 


maximum amount of interest provided by 
the Act, by a sum of 23,6132, a-year, or 


by a principal sumof 405,535/, The terms 
proposed by him, and accepted by Mr. 
Rothschild, differed from the terms origi- 
nally offered by the contractors to the ex- 


| tent of an annual charge of 10,0751, re- 


presenting a principal sum of 149,2331. 
It therefore appeared, that the Govern- 
ment had saved, between the tender of 
Mr, Rothschild and the terms contained 
in the sealed paper 10,0750. a-year, and 
between the maximum amount of interest 
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allowed by the Act and the actual terms 
of the loan 23,6132, per annum. Atwhat 
rate of interest was this loan practically 
contracted? The money amount was 
1012. 18s, 3d., the contractor being en- 
titled on paying up the instalments to a 
discount; the value of that discount was 
estimated at 12,19s, 9d., making a total sum 
of 1032. 18s. Now the ordinary discount 
on former loans having been four percent, 
there never had been a rate of discount so 
low as that to be allowed on the present 
loan. In addition to this, take the actual 
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was satisfactory to find that, under the 
present arrangement, every portion of our 
obligations would be rigidly fulfilled, be- 
cause no West Indian proprietor could 
consider that wrong was done to him by 
paying him in debentures instead of money. 
He took pride in saying, that the whole 
operation had been effected, without im- 
posing on the Bank or the Government 
any species of obligation which had the 
remotest tendency to disturb the circula- 
tion of the country. In carrying into 


effect similar objects heretofore, arrange- 


rate of interest on the loan, and compare | 


it with the fairest standard, the average in- 
terest of Consols during the last six years, 
years of peace. 
years would be as tranquil as the preceding, 


Ife hoped the next six | 


ments had been, perhaps necessarily, 
made with the Bank to facilitate the pay- 
ment of instalments under loans. But 
here, though the rate of interest did not 


'exceed 32. 7s. 6d. or 31. 7s. 8d., no dbli- 


and in that case the contractor would reap | 
}on the Bank, and the management of its 


the full advantage of his bargain. Re- 
ferring to the last six years—no unfair 
standard—he found the average interest 
of Consols to have been 3/. 10s., while 
the present loan had been contracted for 
(even with the funds at 90, 901, and 91) 
at a rate of interest of from about 3, 
7s. Gd. to 3l. 7s, 8d. per cent. A more 
advantageous loan had never been con- 
tracted, and he could not but expect that 
the arrangement, would prove satisfactory 
to the House and the public, seeing the 
unparalleled low rate of interest to be 
paid. Comparing the interest payable on 
this with that paid on other loans, he 
found the advantages of the present ar- 
rangement exceedingly striking. The in- 
terest on the loan contracted in 1812 was 
5l. 5s. 7d.; on the first loan in 18] 
Ol. 10s. 6d.; on the second loan of 181 
dl. 6s, 2d.; on the loan of 1814, 42. 12s. 
Id. 3; on that of 1815, 54. 12s. 4d.; on 
the loan of 1819, 47, 5s. 9d.; on that of 
1820, 42. 3s. 3d. and on this loan, no 
more than 3/. 7s. 6d. More favourable 
terms than these could not be expected 
by the House or the country. This rate 
of interest was to be computed, not ex- 
actly as the present charge, because 
101,000/. consisted of terminable annuities 
but the charge for permanent debt was no 
more than 31, 7s. 6d. per cent. He had 
now completed his statement on the sub- 
ject of this loan, and he congratulated the 
House that security had been taken which 
enabled it to seethat whenever the Session 
might close no claim could be made on 
the justice of Parliament by the West 
Indian proprietors which the Government 
would not be in a condition to answer. It 
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gation to take in the omniwm was imposed 


concerns was left to its own unfettered dis 
cretion. He hoped the House would not 
have wished, even if he could have reduced 
the terms of the loan, that the operation 


\ should have been effected at the hazard of 
| causing embarrassment to the circulation 
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of the country, or at the risk of exposing 
the Bank to the necessity of making an 
undue issue of paper at a time when it 
might not be disposed to take that course. 
He had now explained to the House 
the plan he had taken; but the means he 
intended to pursue with regard to a provi- 
sion for past interests required further ex- 
planation, The Resolutions which he 
was about to propese would be reported 
to the House, and afterwards printed, so 


i that they would be completely known. 


His noble Friend (Lord Althorp), in the 


statement which he made with respect to 
his plan for providing for the interest on 


the West Indian loan, assumed the mazi- 
mum of the amount that would be re- 
quired, and stated that he would make a 
reserve of §00,000/. This would have 
carried the interest up to four per cent, 
deducting the expenses to be incurred. 
But his noble Friend had never pledged 
himself, nor was he in a position to pledge 
himself, with respect to the amount of in- 
terest that would be due; yet, because he 
had stated that the maximum of the sum 
required would be four per cent, some 
individuals had mistakenly assumed that 
this was in fact the minimum, and 
that there was an obligation on his noble 
Friend with respect to the rate of interest 
to be hereafter paid. No such thing ever 
occurred, His noble Friend was not 
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pledged either as to the eco of 

terest, nor as to the period when Savi in- 
terest was to begin. In order to decide 
the latter point, it behoved the House to 
inquire on what ground this charge be- 
came payable. It was payable as a com- 
pensation for loss sustained under the 
Slavery Abolition Bill. When, he would 
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while the 
ex pos¢ d the circulation of the country to 
no risk and imposed no undue obligations 
on the Bank. He had explained that in 
the proposition he made was contemplated 


Operatt th 


the payment of interest to the West Indian 


ask, did that loss arise by the altera- | 


tion in our colonial system? ‘The answer 
was on the Ist of August, 1834; 
quently, in justice, the House was bound 
to provide interest for the West Indian pro- 
prietors from that day. 
would affirm that proposition. Bat they 
must next inquire what should be the rate 
of interest? At first he was inclined to 
propose fixing it at what might not have 
seemed unreasonable—the rate of interest 
on Exchequer Bills. On reflection, how- | 
ever, he considered that this might press 
too heavily on the slave-owners, and there- 
fore, he proposed that it should be paid in 
accordance with the rate of interest 
chargeable for the present loan, and he 
should call on the House to allow this rate 
of interest, from the Ist of August, 1834. 
By the Abolition Act it was provided, that 
the expenses of the Compensation Com- 
missioners at home and abroad should 
be deducted out of the sum available 
compensation to the W Indian pro- 
prietors. The principal sum had been ap- 
portioned among the colonics, and a table, 
fixing their respective proportions, having 
been | approved of by the King in Council, 
had been pie and sent out to the 
colonies. If, therefore, he could get the 
means of paying these expenses without 
disturbing this order, he thought it would 
be more satisfactory to the colonists than 
if he made a rateable deduction from the 
amount fixed by the order of apportion- 
nent. He proposed, with this view, to 
Taise a sum payable out of the interest due 
from the 
expenses of the Compensation Commis- 
sioners, and he estimated that sum at | 
150,000/7. He had now sta‘ed the two 
points to which he referred at the outset; 
he had explained the terms on which the 
Joan had been contracted, and the precau- 
tious taken to make the contract advan- 
tageous to the country. THe had compared 
the interest payable with the interest on 
former loans—with the interest of the three 
per cents, on an average of the last six 
years—and on all these points he had 
shown that the loan had been effected on 


conse- 
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est 


His Resolution | 


Ist of August to meet the whole | 


from the Ist of August, 1834, 


proprietors, : 


up to the peri iod of their payment out of 
Ile knew not whether he had 


this loar in, 
had the good fortune to 
ment clear and intelligible to the House, 
but knowing the difficulty of the subject, 
he had endeavoured to be as simple and 
explicit as he could. He thought himself 
varranted in saying that this loan 
— two characteristics, which no loan 
before had. Tle had provided for 
the payment of the interest after the re- 
duction of avast amount of taxation with- 
out looking to any increase of the burthens 
of the country. It was to 
served, that this loan had been con- 
tracted for the purposes of national de- 
or to gratify om ambition 
ye with a view to carry into effect at once 
eat obj Gt, lo 1 de Vy the friends 
of “ht Imanity int aud other countries. 
In doing that it was above all things ne- 
cessary to preserve a due regard for the in- 
in a particular species of 
property w by our 
laws rather than by their own, and was the 
ture of English encouragement rather 


make his state- 
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1 had been created 
ers 
than the production of the colonies. Such 
the England was justly called 
on to make compensation for destroying 
interests which it had itself created, 
especially at atime when he trusted he 
might venture tosay, the great experiment 
undertaken under the superin- 
tendence of his noble Friend had already 
exceeded in the results by 
which it was attended the expectations of 
the most sa —a matter that was the 
more deserving of cratulation ata 
period when the state of our colonies had 
been a subject of deep anxiety. In con- 
clusion, the right hon. Gentleman begged 
leave to move the two following Resolu- 
tions :—*“* That the Commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Treasury be authorized to direct 
the payme nt, out of the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, of a sum sufficient to pay to 
the owners of slaves entitled to compensa- 
tion in pursuance of the Act for the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, interest on the amount of 
their respective compensations, not ex- 
ceeding 3/. 7s, 9d. per cent, from the Ist 
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day of August, 1834, to the time when 

the amount of such compensation shall be 

awarded, after deducting thereout the ex- 

penses which may have been or may be 

incurred in the execution of the said Act.” 

“That Bank Annuities equal to the sum of 
1,721,3452. 19s. 7d. sterling, shall be 

placed in the books of the Governor and 

Company of the Bank of England, in the 

names of the Commissioners for the Re- 

duction of the National Debt, to be ap- 

plied in payment of the compensation to 

the owners of slaves in the island of Bar- 

badoes, on the terms and conditions speci- 

fied in the Act for the Abolition of Slavery, 

which sum shall be added to, and shall 

form part of, such Bank Annuities, and 

the interest thereon shall be charged upon 

and paid out of the Consolidated Fund of 

the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 

Ireland.” Tle must explain that the 

variance between the terms of the first | 
Resolution and his statement of the rate 
of interest arose from the difference be- 
tween the charge of the loan as actually 
contracted, and supposing it contracted 
wholly in perpetual annuities. To ex- 
plain this accurately to the House, 1e- 
quired certain abstruse calculations to be 
made, in order to ascertain the precise 
rate of interest which were not yet com- 
pleted, and therefore inthe Resolution the 
rate of interest had been taken at the 
highest possible sum, 3/. 7s. 9d,, but he 
had every reason to expect it would not 
exceed the amount mentioned in his 
speech,—namely, 32. 7s, 6d. 

The Question having been put, 

Mr. Hume complained of the nature of 
the transaction, as far as he could under- 
stand it. His right hon. Friend had con- 
tracted a loan of fifteen millions, for which 
he gave 100/. Stock, and 112. 5s. 10d. 
Long Annuities; so that in point of fact 
he gave 111é. 5s. 10d. for every 100/.; 
with this difference only, that 100/. of that 
sum was paid in Stock. The goodness of 
the bargain depended upon the fact, 
whether the three per cents, should 
be at paror not. His right hon. Friend 
thought, that they would not be at par for 
several years; and his (Mr. Hume’s) ex- 
pectation was, that they very soon would 
be at par, in which case the contractor 
would have a great advantage. He would 
have preferred a more simple system of 
making the loan. He would have pre- 
ferred if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said to the contractor, ‘I want 100J, 
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say what rate you can give it at?” and 
whatever the rate on which it wasborrowed 
was, it might be reduced to 3} per cent. 
Whether the loan was profitable or not, 
depended entirely upon the rise or fall 
of Stocks. He did notthink that the loan 
was either so simple or so favourable as 
might have been obtained. He was not 
disposed to think that it was a favourable 
loan, considering the present state of the 
Money Market. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
rather disappointed to find that the terms 
of the loan did not give satisfaction to his 
hon, Friend, but he hoped that on consi- 
deration it would appear more and more 
satisfactory to him. He was expressly 
precluded from the arrangement proposed 
by his hon. Friend, by the provisions of 
the Act itself, to borrow a part of the 
sum by way of annuity. He was rejoiced 
however, to find that his hon. Friend ob- 


‘jected to the terms of the loan on the 


grounds of the flourishing state of the 
country, jn which he was very happy to 
agree with him. His hon. Friend had ob- 
jected to the annuity system, and said he 
could have contracted the loan entirely in 
stock; but the effect of that was, to pre- 
vent this loan becoming to that extent a 
permanent burden on the resources of 
the country. 

An Hox. Memeer observed, that he 
could not help congratulating the country 
on the good state of public credit, as ex- 
emplified in the terms on which this loan 
had been effected. If any insidious mea 
sure for tampering with the currency had 
ever been listened to by Parliament, most 
assuredly a large loan like that now  pro- 
posed could not have been effected on the 
terms stated by the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The present loan dif- 
fered from all others ; all former loans had 
been raised for the purpose of carrying on 
war, the present, however, had been 
effected for the purposes of humanity, and 
for removing a foul blot on the nation. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood remarked, that at 
present there were four millions of gold 
and one million of silver disposable in the 
Bank of England. He wished to learn 
from the right hon. Gentleman whether 
this loan of fifteen millions was to be paid 
in paper money or in gold, and if in gold 
where it was to come from. 

The Resolutions were agreed to, and the 
House resumed, 
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Tue Cuvurcu (Inetanp)—Commir- 
TEE.] The House went into a Committee 
on the Tithes’ Committee (Ireland) Bill. 
The question was the postponed Clauses, 

On Clause 9 (compositions for tithes 
may be revised on application to the com- 
missioners of land revenue), 

Lord Clements said, that he, as well as 
other Irish Members, objected to a per- 
manent composition of tithes on the basis 
of the old system, for in numerous cases 
improvident agreements had been entered 
into. On this ground he was anxyous to 
afford facilitics to re-opening composi- 
tions now entered into. He was satistied 
that the course he suggested was the 
most convenient that could be adopted. 
He objected to so large a number of 
tithe-payers being required to appeal 
against a composition, before it could be 
re-opened. His object was, not to make 
a reduction in tithes, but when they had 
been raised above their real amount that 
they should be reduced to their just value : 
or where the clergyman had received less 
than he ought to have done, that there 
should be an increase. He could not 
consent to the Clause in its present state ; 
he therefore trusted that his noble Friend 
would consent to re-open a composition 
when an appeal was entered by consider- 
ably less than one-half the number of 
tithe payers. 

Viscount Morpeth thought that it would 
not be advantageous to open composi- 
tions, unless it appeared that some 
grounds of complaint existed ; and if they 
did, there would not be any difficulty in 
getting the requisite number of signatures, 
Ife thought that the Bill at present pressed 
sufficiently hard upon the clergyman, and 
he did*not wish to add to his trouble. 
There was, under this Clause, sufficient 
power of appeal, and he objected to open 
appeals without good cause. 

Mr. O’ Connell suggested that a revision 
of the composition might be allowed on 
the appeal of one-third of the tithe-payers 
instead of one-half. He also recommend- 
ed that the period should be extended in 
which the appeal was to take place. 

Viscount Morpeth thought that if there 
was good ground for complaint, parties 
were sufficiently alive to their own in- 
terests. 
stance adhere to the general rule—that 
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He therefore should in this in- | 


the question should only be opened at the | 


discretion of the majority. 


Mr. Sergeant Perrin — said, 


| he 


{ 
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it was not necessary that there should 
be a majority of the tithe payers to open a 
composition, but even a single individual 
might do so, if he paid more than half 
the tithes. 

The Clause was agreed to. 

On Clause 50, providing for the remis- 
sion of the million advanced to the Irish 
clergy, 

Mr. Harvey said, that as he understood 
the Clause now proposed was that which 
remitted the repayment of the 1,000,000, 
which had been granted by this House to 
the clergy of Ireland in aid of their de- 
fective funds, consequent upon the arrear 
of tithes due to them, he could not but 
express his surprise that the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Morpeth) and those who 
formed the Government with the noble 
Lord, should think it sufficient simply 
and solemnly to make this proposition to 
the House without offering any explana- 
tion, and without condescending to give 
any information as to the grounds upon 
which the people of England were to be 
called upon to pay 1,000,000/. of money, 
wherewith to pay the debt due by the 
people of Ireland to the clergy of 
Established Church of that country. 
was a wholesome practice (usually 
lowed) that at least some explanation 
should be afforded when a proposition of 
this kind was introduced, or that some- 
thing should be done, either by quoting a 
Resolution of the House or by reading 
part of a Speech from the Throne, to 
call the attention of the House to the 
subject. In this instance, he took it that 
the Government held it for granted that no 
individual would be found to dissent from 
the palpable justice and equity of the pro- 
position, and that by their silence upon it 
they meant to convey, that no good reason 
could be urged against such a prodigal 
grant, as he would term it, of the public 
money. With respect to that grant, he 
would beg to recall the House to the ob- 
servations which had been made by the 
Government by whom the loan, as it was 
then called bad been advanced. He had 
before him extracts from the speeches of 
the noble Lord at that time Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Lord Althorp), and others 
of the then Government, from all of which 
it appeared that it was then contemplated 
the loan was to be repaid. The then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, ‘that 
wished it to be understoed that the 
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that {| last proposition which he would make to 
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the House and to the Representatives 
of the people, was a proposition that 
1,000,000/. of money wrung from the in- 
dustry of respira should be applied to 
pay the debts of the Irish landlords to the 
Irish clergy.” Lord Althorp also had ob- 
served, “ ‘that if he felt this me asure (that 
effecting the advance of the loan) bee 
fix the people of England with the re- 
payment of the advance, the Government 
would not be justified in proposing, nor 
the House in supporting it. 


hon. Gentleman at that time Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. Littleton), 
had sail that, ‘it 
proper for a minister of the Crown to 
propose to give to the Irish clergy 
1 ,000,0002. sterling, unless its repayment 
was secured to the ‘people of England, by 
whom it was to be advanced. He had 
also before him the opinions expressed on 
that occasion by a right hon. Gentleman, 
now one of the Cabinet, and who, anxious 
to exonerate himself from the imputation 
of being a party to a grant so prodigal in 
amount, and so profligate in principle, 
had said—and he (Mr. Harvey) alluded 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Manchester—that “ nothing could be 
more at variance with his own opinions, 
and with what he considered to be the 
interests of his constituents, than to vote 
away the money of the people of England 
for the payment of the Church Establish- 
ment of Ireland. He, continued the 
right hon. Gentleman, should however 
ground his vote in favour of the grant, on 
the assurance which his noble Friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had given, 
that it was not intended the money ad- 
vanced should be a gift, but, on the con- 
trary, that measures would be taken to 
recover the whole advance, and that its 
repayment would be legally secured.” The 
same sentiments had been re-echoed by 
the present Attorney-General for Ireland 
(Mr. Perrin), and, indeed, there was not 
amongst the present Government, or their 
sipporters in this Heuse, a single indi- 
vidual who viewed the advance otherwise 
than as a loan, to be amply and suffi- 
ciently secured. The cat hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamw orth, had also ex- 
pressed an opinion to the effect that in 
making this advance the interests of the 
people of England, who paid their own 
tithes, were to be regarded. The right 
hon. Baronet had also added that this 
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In addition | 
to this he had the speech of the right | 
/ utter 
in which he | 
would be most im- | 
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loan ought to be repaid by the people of 
freland. It was for those who had ex. 
pressed these sentiments formerly now to 
afford some reason upon which they jus- 
tified the remission of the repayment of 
this advance. Even the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the Member for ‘Tamworth, in the 
eloquent speech with which he introduced 
his motion of instruction to the Committee 
to divide this Bill into two parts, had 
failed, though he had urged much against 
the misappropriation of the revenues of 
the Church, to breathe a syllable or to 
a word against such a misappro 

priation of the funds of the people of 
England. The Government were, how- 
ever, now prepared to remit that appro- 
priation without one syllable of explana- 
tion from the Government; for though 

he had heard the speech of the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Morpeth), and though 
he had since read that speech, corrected 
by authority, yet he had failed to find any 
explanation afforded as to the course pro 

posed by Government. It was true that 
the noble Lord had admitted that this 
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was not the least difficult branch of the 
whole matter, but there the point rested, 
and he (Mr. 


Harvey) had no doubt but 
that if instead of a gift of 1,000,000/., 
this measure had extended to 5,000,000/,, 
it would as easily have been disposed of 
as at present. With regard to the original 
grant of 1,000,0002, he begged to. say 
that he would not express an opinion 
hostile to the assistance which had by 
that means been afforded to the clergy ; 
on the contrary, he thought it most proper, 
and his only complaint was, that there 
had been no discrimination used in dealing 
with it. It might be just and proper to 
afford a gift or grant to a man_pre-emi- 
nent inthe disc harge of his clerical duties ; 
but, on the other “hand, he could fancy 
that there were some clergymen of the Trish 
Church who were not to be found resident 
in their parishes—not promulgating the 
doctrines of the religion of which they were 
the ministers, but who were to be found 
in the club-houses of Cheltenham, or 
whose tithes were remitted to them in 
Paris or elsewhere. The pluralist was 
thus paid in the same way as the man of 
sinall means and of great labour, and this 
was the undiscriminating principle upon 
which the loan had been administered. 
Tt was true that it had been insinuated by 
the wisdom of the Government that the 
remission of the million was but a small 
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price to pay for the great benefit which 
would result to the community ; but, even 
so, it was marvellous that the Govern- 


ment should not have endeavoured to in- | 


form the people of England, who were to 
pay the price, the nature of the bene- 
fit that was to ensue. Often had the out- 
pourings of the hon. and learned Member 


interests were neglected in this House— 
that everything that was Trish 
garded with distaste by the House; but 


Vas YTre- 


cupying the attention of the House, but 
that also, as in this instance, they secured 
benefits to their country. Tle hesitated 


not to say, that a more beneficial measure | 


than the present could not have been ob- 
tained for them even from a Parliament 
sitting in College-green. It was a mea- 


sure essentially selfish and conservative. | 
It was a selfish measure, because the Go- | 


vernment and their adherents supported it 
with a view to their continuance in place, 
and the Conservatives supported it because 
the maintenance of the clergy was a por- 
tion of their own measure. ‘The only ex- 


tenuation to be advanced on behalf of 
the noble Lord was, that he was not the | 
; arrears 


author of this suggestion, but had 
it lest the measure should be | 


adopted 
He 


St. 


did not doubt but the Bill was supported | 


by one party because they regarded it as 
an instalment, a sort of 6s. 8d. in the 
pound, and asa step by which to obtain 
the remaining 13s. 4d. This would be 
of no advantage to the people of Eng- 
land, 


the clergy to all their existing interests, 
and he was ready to pay them not 75/. 


have the entire property to be disposed of 


according to the wisdom of Parliament. | 
If the Government had propounded, or | 


should propound, wholesome measures of 
Reform, he ventured to say, that so far 
from finding any prejudice in the minds 


the first to recognize the system to which 
he had thus but slightly alluded. 
he was prepared to show, that by this 


sill not less than 5,000,0002. of English | 


money was given up to the Irish Church ; 


but without entering into that question he 
maintained that let the tithes belong to | 


whom they might, even if the Church was 
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| to inquire what evidence of 
for Dublin gone forth that Ireland and her | 
ito which he referred, 
ithe other House of 
; | running the 
he would declare that the activity of the | 
Irish Members not only succeeded in oc- | 





| opposite 
| recovery 
of the people of England, they would be | 
'but that before two Sessions were over, 
Sut | 
i disturbances against tithes, or, as they 
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wholly abolished, the whole tithe pro- 
perty was attached to the people, to be 
disposed of as Parliament should direct. 
It was true that the House was told that 


the remission of the million was the oil to 
the measure, and would facilitate its pas 


h another place. 


He bes re ad 


concession 


sage throug 


there was at this moment in the quarter 
On the contrary, 
Parliament was now 
g race of popularity with this 
branch of the Legislature, was now mani- 
festing a peculiar jealousy for the vested 
rights of the lower orders, and a desire to 
throw the shield of their order round the 
unprotected. Tle the 
House of Peers the opportunity of saying 
that they had save é' 
fice of the million to which the Repre- 
sentatives of the people had consented. 
sut it was said that it was impossible to 
recover the amount advanced. If so, let 
it at once be declared by the Government 
to have been a loan advanced upon bad 
security, and, with true commercial spirit, 
let it be classed amongst the bad debts 
which they had incurred, but let it not be 
said that it was the price or purchase- 
money of a benefit to Ireland. If the 
of tithes could not be enforced, 
he was at a loss to know how it was pos- 
sible, mutato nomine, a rent-charge for 
the same purposes was to be levied. He 


would not ive 


the country the saert- 


i had looked to the laws relating to tithes 
jin Ireland with some trouble, and he 
{found the result to be this--that the Bill 
lof 1823 
He believed that every man was | 
quite prepared to recognize the claims of | 
lley’s), which made 
|sory; and at the present moment the law 
out of the 1002., but 1002, so long as they | 
lived, but after that he was anxious to | 


known as Goulburn’s Act, en- 
couraged voluntary composition for tithes, 
Then came the Bill of 1832 (Lord Stan- 
composition compul- 


’ 


was, that the same remedy was afforded 
for the recovery of tithes as was provided 
for the recovery of rent. Again, he con- 
tended that tithes were a primary charge, 
and recoverable as such; and he begged 
to inquire from the right hon. Gentlemen 
in what manner they thought the 
of this substituted rent -charge 
could be enforced? He had no doubt 
the House would be informed of agrarian 


would be then ealled, rent-charges. Agi- 
tation would follow, and he should 
sorry it should be otherwise, for the simple 
reason—namely, the principle adopted by 
the Dissenters of this country, not against 


be 
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the amount of the imposts to which they 
were liable, but to the system of their 
being obliged to contribute to the main- 
tenance and support of a Church Estab- 
lishment from which they derived no 
benefit. What benefit, he should like to 
know, would the commutation of tithe 
into a rent-charge be to the numerical 
population of Ireland? None whatever: 
it might be a benefit to the landlord, but 
it could be of advantage to no one 
else. The landlord, indeed, would bene- 
fit by it, for he would get the thirty per 
cent, now remitted. He (Mr. Harvey) 
called upon the Governmeat to state in 
what way the people of England would 
ever derive any advantage equal to the 
amount of this 1,000,000/. now remitted 
to the clergy. With the example of Ire- 
land before them, the tenants of “England 
would in a few years—say from 1835 to 
1838, or so long as it was necessary to 
make agitation successful—be coming for- 
ward to claim a remission of tithes like 
that obtained by the tenantry of Ireland. 
If that were the course pursued by the 
tenantry, then the clergy of England 
would come to Parliament and require not 
1,000,0002.,but3,000,000/.,or4,000,0002., 


to satisfy their claims on the benevolence or 


justice of their country. Out of whose 
pockets, he would ask, were those three 
or four millions to come? He would ask 
the Conservative landlords about him, 
who called on his Majesty's Government 
to give up the tax on cur dogs, and on 
pantiles, and who thanked God when 
such concessions were made to them—he 
would ask the Conservative landlords he 
said, to act honestly by their tenants, and 
to declare at once that they would not 
allow them any longer to pay down their 
solid money on account of Irish tithes. 
That language he had not yet heard from 
the Conservative landlords, but that lan- 
guage the House might yet be fortunate 
enough to hear from them. The hon. 
Member concluded by saying, that he 
should not propose any specific Amend- 
ment, as he did not know any specific 
fund upon which the million could be 
charged ; but if the Government carved 
out the way, he would assist them in car- 
rying it into effect, at the same time 
he should oppose the Clause. 

Viscount Morpeth would not attempt to 
defend the proceedings and the circum- 
stances which rendered it necessary for 
him to call upon Government to remit the 
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repayment of the money advanced under 
the Million Act. The only ground upon 
which he urged the remission of this law 
was that under existing circumstances 
without worse sacrifices and greater evils, 
they could not avoid making that remis- 
sion. He, therefore, opposed the hon. 
and learned Member’s proposal for the 
omission of this Clause, and equally 


opposed was he to the other suggestion ot 


the hon. and learned Member to enforce 
ihe payment of interest upon the sums 
advanced out of the Million Fund. He 
was opposed to the latter proposal upon 
the following grounds, that the payment 
of that interest must either be collected 
from the landlord, from whom he money 
was not due, or from the occupying tenant, 
or from the clergyman. He could not 
consent to enforce this payment from tlie 
clergyman unless the Government were at 
the same time to hold themselves prepared 
to back him in a crusade for the recovery 
of all the tithes which were due to him 
fiom the occupying tenant. He could not 
consent to recover it from the occupying 
tenant, because the very object of this 
Bill was to do away with the payment of 
tithes by that class of people. Finally, he 
could not consent to support this claim of 
interest against the landlords, because 
whilst by the Bill they were imposing a 
new responsibility and charge upon that 
party, it would not be fair, in defiance ot 
all promises held out, to impose this addi- 
tional burthen upon them. He would 
rather call upon the people of England 
not to refuse to take their part in the 
great common sacrifice which was neces- 
sary for the peace of Ireland—he would 
rather do this than depart from the terms 
of the compact under which this measure 
had been introduced, a measure equally 
necessary, in his opinion, to the very exis- 
tence of the Church Establishment as to 
the safety of the empire. 

Lord Stanley agreed with much of what 
had fallen from the hon. Gentleman who 
had introduced this subject; but he dit- 
ferred from the conclusion at which he had 
arrived, He agreed with the noble Lord 
who had just sat down, that the Motion of 
the hon. Member would not accomplish 
the object for which it was intended. The 
people of this country, he thought, ought 
not to be called upon to pay a sum ol 
money which was due by others ; though 
he at the same time believed that they 
would not object to pay, if their doing so 
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could lead to a final settlement of the 
Question under consideration. The great 
objection which he (Lord Stanley) had to 
the payment of the million by the people 
of this country was, that it would be, in 
effect, holding out a bonus for the sue- 
cessful violation of the law, and imposing 
a penalty for its observance. It would be 
an act of gross injustice, which would 
weaken the hands of Government. He 
was most anxious to withdraw the Clergy 
from the possibility of collision with the 
people, and at the same time to satisfy the 
claims of justice. His noble Friend oppo- 
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site was now charged with the administra- 
tion of the affairs of Ireland, and no more | 
important trust could be committed to| 
his hands. He begged of him then to| 
look to the situation in which he would | 
place the gentry and the tenantry of | 
Ireland by his present mode of proceeding. | 
In the first place, he made no particular | 
reference to any individual, the noble 
Lord would find a resident Jandlord who 
was respected and looked up to by his 
tenantry as their guide and friend. His 
tenants would come to him to ask his 
advice on the subject of tithes, and 


inquire whether it would be better for 


them to resist or not. The landlord, 
acting conscientiously, would tell them by 
all means not to resist, but to obey the 
law—would picture the likelihood of liti- 
gation and bloodshed if they resisted — 
and assure them that in the long run, 
Government would succeed in enforcing 
the law, and they would be made to suffer 
for their disobedience. Suppose a con- 
trary case, of a harsh landlord, little caring 
for anything so that his own rent was paid, 
and who, consequently, recommended his 
tenants to make passive resistance to the 
law enforcing tithes, assuring them that in 
the end, by such conduct, they must suc- 
ceed in procuring the abolition of tithes. 
These two distinct pieces of advice might 
be given and followed; and in what con- 
dition would the Government and the 
landlords be placed in respect to the 
tenantry when he who recommended 
obedience to the law was held up to odium 
and contempt, and he who advised dis- 
obedience to the law turned out to have 
acted in accordance with the views of, and 
to receive a sort of tacit applause from, the 
Government, who should have vindicated 
the law as it stood? But, as he had 
before stated, if he thought there was any 
chance that this Bill would settle the 
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Question of Tithes and ensure peace to 
Ireland, he might be induced to consent 
to this Clause as a part of the price of so 
happy achange. But he would ask the 
noble Lord were there any filty of those 
who supported this Bill who did so under 
the impression that it would bring about 
the final settlement of the Tithe Question ? 
But his noble Friend said, he could not 
collect the money paid on account of 
tithes. Then, he would ask, what chance 
had he of collecting the rent-charge’? He 
quite agreed that it was expedient to with- 
draw the clergyman from actual collision 
with the occupying tenant; but if it were 
supposed that beyond this advantage 
therewould accrue benefit to the occupying 
tenant to the amount of one sixpence 
through the operation of this Bill, that 
supposition was contrary to all the dictates 
of common sense. Theoc cupying tenants 
could not benefit in the slightest pecuniary 
way by the new arrangement introduced 
by this Bill, It might be said the tithe 
would be paid more readily, as being in- 
tended for purposes of education, Te 
thought not. Those who expected that, 
he felt confident would be no gainers. 
With respect to the million that had been 
advanced he did not desire that one far- 
thing of it should be repaid, but he did 
net wish that they who refused to pay 
should be as well off as those who paid. 
Let every farthing of that million be ap- 
plied to ‘education, public works, or any- 
thing’else for the exclusive henehtot Ireland. 
Apply it as they pleased, but let no pre- 
ference, no advantage be given tothose who 
did not pay their tithes. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that he was by no 
means desirous of procuring for hisChureh 
that which it had been asserted he was, 
for in his opinion a connexion of the nature 
alluded to by the hon. Member would 
secularize the Establishment. The hon. 
Member for Southwark complained of the 
people of England being compelled to bear 
the burthen of the million loan to the Irish 
clergy. The noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
on the other hand was ready to lavish the 
amount upon public works, provided he 
could first gratify his feelings by extorting 
it from the wretched people, who were un- 
able to pay it. The noble Lord had talked 
largely of the mode in which he would 
punish them for having evaded the law, by 
making the tithe-de faulters pay up their 
arrears, in order that those who were not 
defaulters might not be placed in a worse 
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situation by their obedience to the law than 
those who defied it. Did the noble Lord 
recollect his loan of 60,0002.2 Did not 
one party advise the tenantry to pay the 
tithes, and did not another party advise | 
them not to pay the tithes? And did the | 
noble Lord not do at last what the Mi- 
2 = Did he not, 
after taking every possible step to recover | 
his loan from the peasantry, in the form of | 
exacting the tithes, after using every means 
in his power, authorising his police to | 
break into houses at night, driving the | 
corn and cattle off whole districts, and | 
turning the barrack-yards into hay and | 
corn yards—did he not, after taking all | 
this trouble, and, God knows, after ocea- 

misery which 


histers were now doing 


all the useless 


attended his proceedings, give up th ‘ mat- 
and did he ever realize a! 
single shilling of his loan? Oh, yes, the | 
noble Lord did,—he forgot—the noble | 
Lord got back 12,000/, out of his 60,0002. | 
but the process of getting it cost 28,0002. 
and turned the whole army into a host of | 
auctioneers and eattle drivers. In that 
notable instance the very persons who ad- 
vised the people to resist the tithes were 
the persons who profited. And were the 
Government, after all this experience, and 
after the many expedients they had tried, 
to set to work again to try to force the 
people to pay their tithes in order to repay 
the amount of a loan which the noble 
Lord professed his desire not to profit by. 
If he had not known the noble Lord to be 


siouing 


ter as a bad job, 





in earnest he should have suspected him | 
of an affectation of cant. Did the House | 
desire to tranquillise Ireland, let them | 
settle the Question of Tithes. For a! 
series of years the successive Governments | 


had bent their whole force to accomplish 
the object of making the people pay them. | 


| 
They had turned out their infantry, | 
cavalry, and artillery — they had shot, | 
stabbed, and hanged man, woman, and 
child in their endeavour, and with what 
success? The value of the present Bill 
consisted in that it was a totally new ex- 
periment. It abolished the very name of 
tithes. It altogether obviated the neces- 
sity for the clergyman to come in contact 
ina temporal way with the peasantry and 
agriculturists. It diminished the amount 
of the impost, and it vested the collection 
in the hands of the landlord in the new 
form of rent. Ile had been told that the 
landlords would pocket the whole of the 
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diminution, but this was not the fact, 
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The landlords of Ireland had as much 
interest in tranquillising their tenantry as 
England had, and he believed the resident 
landlords were as considerate to their 
tenants as in England, and they would 
not let the burthen rest altogether upon 
the cultivators. As to the million loan, 
he should like to kuow how its payment 
could be enforced? Should they go to 
war again to levy it, or would the House 
consent to let the experiment of the Bill 
have its full play in appeasing the people ¢ 
The noble Lord had declared that the 
clergy ought not to be made repay it; but 
then if he insisted on its not being repaid lie 
must alter the present law, for under that 
the clergy were those who were lable to the 
nation for its amount. If they did not ater 


| the law, the clergyman would be compelled 


to enforce its payment upon the tenants in 
arrear, and thus a fresh scene of irritation 
would be created for the sake of this, le 
would call it, paltry million. There was 
no lawin existence which would compcl 
the landlord to pay the amount of arrears, 


| The present Bill put the tithes upon him 


in future, but the arrears were intangible 
and hopeless. The tithe system had now 
disturbed Ireland for three quarters of a 
century. The Government at last came 
forward with a generous and svothing pro- 
position for the final settlement of all the 
irritation which existed. ‘i it failed, then 
they would have a right to turn round 
upon Ireland, and say, we have done all 
we could to appease and satisfy you; we 
have changed the very nature of the 
impost; we have relieved you of one-third 
of its amount; we have placed it in the 
hands of your landlord, and of him alone ; 
and now we will enforce the law by every 
means at our disposal. The very point 
which the noble Lord now wished to 
enforee the right hon. and gallant Officer 
next him gave up during his recent Secre- 
taryship, for he candidly acknowledged 
when he brought in and explained the 
provisions of this Tithe Bill, that it would 
be impossible to levy the arrears. Was it 
therefore, worth while, when both Govern- 
ments had given the matter up as hopeless, 
to shackle this Bill with so useless, so 
irritating a proviso? Under these circum- 
stances he hoped that neither the noble 
Lord's virtuous wish to see equal justice 
meted out to both parties in Ireland, nor 
the doctrines of the economists, would 
interfere to prevent the Government 
from passing this Bill unmutilated. 
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Mr. Shaw said, he would not enter into 


the religious part of the question with the | 


hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. O’Con- 
nell), further than to observe, that if it was 
the doctrine of thie Roman Catholics in 
Ireland that any connexion with the state 
would degrade their religion, it was cer- 
tainly peculiar to that country; and he 
(Mr. Shaw) could not but think that such 
a sentiment would not prevail 
amongst Roman Catholies there if once 
they could subvert the Protestant Estab- 
lished Church. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman was no doubt bound in duty 
to advocate the remission of the 
to those who had resisted the | 
was but a bounty to those 
followed the advice of the 
learned Gentleman himself. 

Mr. O' Connell rose to order. 
ment of the right hon. 
untrue. : 

Mr. Shaw would put it to the House 
who was most out of order. 
debate drawn an inference’ which 
House could not think was very violent or 
unjust-—that in passive resistance and re- 
fusal to pay tithes, 
had followed the advice of the hon. 
learned Gentleman. Now, 


] eu 
long 


milli 
aw. for it 
who had 
hon. 


Gentleman was 


and 
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and | 
The state- 
i ne 
He had in! 


the | 


the people of Ireland | 
' to whom 
supposing | 


even that he (Mr. Shaw) bad been in that | 
expression, (which he believed no hon. | 


Gentleman in the House thought 


he | 
meant offensively) in some degree out of 


order, still he would appeal to the House | 


that 
and learned Gentle- 


whether it was to be borne 
after night the hon, 
man circumstanced as that hon. and 
learned Gentleman was, should not only 
violate the order of that House, but the 
rules of all gentlemanlike society, by such 
offensive expressions as that which he had 
just employed? It was however, un- 
worthy of further notice, and he would 
turn to the question immediately before 
the House. Upon that question of the 
advance of the million, he (Mr. Shaw) was 
peculiarly clear, for he had advised that 
House not to grant it—he had recom- 
mended the clergy not to take it—and he 
had from the first declared that if ad- 
vanced it never could be recovered from 
the tithe payer. His reason was, that he 
regarded it as a premium to disobedience 
and resistance to the law—as shaking the 
foundations of all property, and as a mill- 
stone round the neck of tithe property in 
particular. And = was repayment to be 
expected while at the same time you re- 


night | 
| the 
| Member 
| the 
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warded the defaulters for the past, and 
added a fifth to the ordinary pay- 
ments for five years to come. With re- 
gard to the 60,0002. Act referred to by 
hon. learned Gentleman (Mr, 
O’Connell), it was true that a st 
had n and a comp 
small sum recovered. But 
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fact ?—that when al] th« 
incurred—all the ne 
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come pr rsonally committe oan he 
of the politics of the 
himself, to goon wit 
and thence followed the fata! 
of the noble Lord which had 
infinite mischief in Treland, and 
of the Million Act. 
satisfactory now to hear it 
all hands, that the advance 

made to the land and not to the 
It was, indeed, at ans 
tend, that when that House had sanctioned 
the suspension of the payment to those 
it was legally due, and had ad- 
vanced a portion of the money tor the 
debtor to pay to the ereditor, that it was 
the creditor and not the debtor who 
should repay it. While he objected to 
the benefit being derived by the wilful 
defaulter to the prejudice of the honest 
tithe payer, still if the question ed 
shape now oiven to it by hon. 
for Southwark, simply 
louse were to remit the 
to recover it primarily trom the clergy, 
then clearly it must be remitted as 
lesser of the two evils. But 
desirous to avoid giving the bonus 
who had been in arrear, and _— le 
agreed with the noble Lord (Lord ana 
peth) that they ought not either to char; 

the clergy or put them to collect from th 

occupying tenantry, yet he considered the 
they might very justly vary the nt 
now about being granted to the land- 
lord in the imposition of the rent charge 
according to the arrears which might 
be owing by any particular land, allowing 
the landlord to recover the same over 
from his tenaut when the tenant was the 
same who had been originally liable and 
in default, and letting the land itself 

that is, the landlord—bear the loss where 


the orcupying tenant had ind 
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this latter class would furnish all the | 
cases where the landlord could complain ; | 
and the additional five per cent, given by 
the present Bill over that proposed by the 
Bill of his right hon. friend (Sir Henry 
Hardinge) would more than indemnify the 
landlord, supposing even all his tenants to 
have changed. This proportion of charge 
might be observed whether the million 
was entirely remitted or a reasonable 
interest for it imposed as a permanent 
annual payment along with rent charge. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
O’Connell) said, why refuse to Ireland the 
boon of forgiving these arrears. It was 
not to the sum to be remitted that he (Mr. 
Shaw) felt any objection, but to the prin- 
ciple of not even sharing that boon with 
the orderly and obedient, but to their 
positive prejudice, conferring the ‘entire on 
those who had been wilful defaulters and 
desiguedly resisted the law. 

Mr. Hume felt the Government was in 
an awkward situation on the present ques- 
tion, for with every disposition to support 
them in their views, he was at a loss how 
to do so consistently. It ought not how- 
ever, to be forgotten, that the first direct 
proposal for altogether sinking the 
million loan originated with the right hon, 
the Member for 
He would also ask the hon. 


Gentleman opposite, 
Tamworth. 
and learned Member for Dublin whether 


he would answer for the effect of the 
present measure in tranquillising Ireland ? 
Let it be recollected that there were por- 
tions of four years tithes now in arrear, of 
which three-fifths had been paid, and two 
fifths were unpaid; and why, he would ask, 
should the persons allowed two-fifths be 
placed in a better position than those who 
had paid ? It was holding out a premium of 
resistance and would be a ground for re- 
sisting the payment of seventy per cent. 
He opposed the grant, considering that it 
would not answer the purpose. 


{COMMONS} 





Sir Robert Peel was glad to have the 
means of refreshing the memory ot the | 
hon. Gentleman opposite, by referring the | 
hon. Gentleman to a speech made in a 
former Parliament, when there was a pros- | 
pect of repayment of the sum proposed | 
to be granted. ‘The hon. Member now | 
said ‘‘ enforce the law,” and blamed him | 
as having set abad example on that former | 
occasion. [Mr. Flume: You were the 
first to propose such a grant.] On what | 
erounds did the hon. Gentleman then | 
refuse to acquiesce in the grant? Why 
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because he thought that it was impossible 
it could be repaid, and yet the hon. 
Member charged him with having set a 
bad example in remitting what could not 
be levied ; whilst the hon. Gentleman said, 
that it was clear the money was lost to 
England, and that any attempt to recover 
it would only tend to bolster up the Church 
in a contest against the people. At any 
rate he trusted the House would not 
follow the Government in their mad career. 
That speech established the hon. Mem- 
ber’s fame as a prophet—his abilities as a 
iogician were known and appreciated ; but 
here the circumstances had vindicated 
what he foretold, when he refused to be a 
party to the grant of the million ;_, and 
strange to say, the right bon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin, and 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
concurred with him in his prophecy ; and 
why should the hon. Gentleman then 
charge, him with the blame of the ful- 
filling of his predictions! ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber asked also in his speech, whether it 
were just that the House should be driven 
into such a course by the imbecile folly of 
a Government, who proposed first one 
thing and then another, whilst it was clear 
the landlords would not repay their part. 
They had not paid it, at this time, and yet 
the hon. Gentleman turned round on him, 
and accused him of having set a bad ex- 
ample. Why, he agreed that in regard 
to the clergy the money should be advanced, 
but hemust confess that he was not at all 
sanguine of its repayment either by the 
landlord or the tenant, for he considered 
that with respect to the Question of Tithes 
in Ireland, it was impossible for any Go- 
vernment to attempt to settle it, without 
including in the plan many details, open 
to objection when viewed abstractedly ; 
and therefore after he had had the ex- 
perience of the measures proposed and 
adopted by previous Governments when 
he was at the head of the Administration, 
he felt that it was impossible to recover 
any arrears of tithes that were due, at the 
point of the bayonet, and he therefore 
virtually proposed a remission of them. 
But his hon. Friend had asked, were de- 
faulters and those who had submitted to 
the law, to be placed on the same footing ? 
—and he had also said, that when the 
Bill was brought in, a distinction between 
those classes of persons should have been 
established. If the man who had sub- 
mitted to the law could be placed in a 
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position contradistinguished from that of 


the man who had broken the law, he 
should be most anxious to follow such a 
plan; for the principle was just. But its 
practicability must be proved before the 
distinction could be drawn; 
its practicability were made out, he should 
be inclined to doubt the policy of acting 
upon it, if the result should be, as he 
doubted not it would be, an expenditure 
of double the amount recovered in the 
attempt to recover it. On the other hand, 
there remained another great difficulty in 
the way—the making the landlord liable 
to the whole amount, “and thus compelling 
him to pay, not only what it is but just 
possible he might recover from the occu- 
pier who was in possession when the grant 
was made—but also what he could not 
justly recover from those whose ocenpancy 
was subsequent to that period. Between 
those classes there should necessarily be a 
distinction drawn, and that he was afraid 
would be a very operose proceeding; but 
he admitted entirely the justice of the 
principle, and if any one would provide a 
machinery by which it could be carried 
into effect, he should be most willing to 
adopt it; but, as to the remission of this 
grant of the million, he said, once for all, 


that he was inclined to doubt the policy of 


drawing a distinction between the different 
parts of the kingdom ; and to this etiect, 
when he was in oflice he had intended to 
propose, on the principle which had been 
suggested by Lord Althorp, that the 
occupier of land in England should be 
relieved from the burthen of paying the 
Church-rates, and, in lieu of it, that 
250,0001. or 300,000/. should be paid 
from the public revenues of the country, 
He might be told, that Ireland would 
derive no benefit from such a measure, 
as it was not burthened with Church-rates. 
That was perfectly true; but he never- 
theless considered that when important 
arrangements of this nature were to be 
carried, they were not to be baulked 
because it subjected another part of the 
kingdom to a portion of the price to be 
paid for its removal. If, then, peace were 
likely to be conferred on I[reland by the 
measure now before the House, he should 
not consider the remission of the million 
an insuperable objection to it, although 
England must necessarily bear her portion 
of the loss; but his intention was to have 
connected three pecuniary benefits to- 
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gether —namely, an advance to the Church 
of Scotland, an advance from the public 
funds to relieve England from the Church 
cess; and to meet this on the part of Ire 
land, he should have proposed, as a bonus, 
to release that country altoge ther from 
her obligation in regard to the million. 
it certainly could be shown, that in taking 
this course the three parts of the kingdom 
would not receive each of them its pro- 
portionate share of benefit, but he consi- 


dered them as 01 ae empire; and unless that 
were the principle by which the measures 


of the Lecislature were guided, the same 
objection would arise in respect to every 
proposition of relief, and to every attempt 
to abate the geri vances which might exist 
in any one part of the kn aig Under 
all circumstances, then, he could not 
to the proposition to ee the 
Clause, for were adopted 
the Treasury the 
the law gave no indemnity to the 
and as the proprietors of the land could 
not beapplied to, the « must, there- 
fore, fall upon the ele gy; the Treasury 
would have no ther remedy, but to proceed 
against the cle the cle rey would 
necessarily say—we must apply to the 
occupying tenant; thus the pole 
and the military would be again put in 
requisition, and new distractions of the 
most injurious tendency must be ereated ; 
le therefore could not ¢ 
the Clause. A great portion of the deb 
had been expended upon the principle of 
this Bill, and the prospect of its being a 
final settlement of the Question it involved 
His experience lessened his hopes of this 
every day, and his expectations that a 
surplus would be obtained, had been com 
pletely annihilated, for an advance ot 
50 0002. from the public revenue was 
required for the which a 
surplus was to have been appropriated ; 
but he had been led, by the ex: imple of 
other Members, to allude to the principle 
of the Bill. As tothe Question immediately 
before the House-—if Government de- 
spaired of recovering these arrears, as thy 
remission of them corresponded with what 
he had intended to propose, 
support the Clause. 

The Committee divided on the Clause, 
Ayes 252; Noes 25: Majority 227. 

Clause agreed to. 

The remaining clauses were agreed to. 

The House Resumed. 
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Bills. Read a second time :——Assize Removal 


Postage. 


MINUTES. | 
(Ireland) ; 

Petitions presented. By 
from Shrewsbury and Canterbury, 
BuRLINGYON and Lord BrovuGHaM 

and Bath,—in favour of the Municipal 

porations’ BilL—By Earl Baruursr, from Cirenc 

against Allowing Beer to be drunk on Preimis« 

Beer Shops.—By the Earl of ALWEMARLI 


in favour of the Prisoners’ Defence Bill. 


Earl Powis and a NouLre Peer 
Barl 


Cambridge, 


against ; and by 
from 
Doneaster, Cor- 
, ter, 
the s of 


, from Doneaster, 


Corroration Rerorm.] The Peers | 
met at an early hour, and heard the evi 
dence of various Town Clerks and oth: 
against the Corporation Bill. After the 
evidence had been heard, 

The Marquess of Salisbury observed that 
he had two petitions to present, one from 
«a Mr. Mackintosh, and another from the 
inhabitants of Romford, praying to be 
heard against the Bill before their Lorii- 
ships ; and he wished to know whether an 
opportunity would be afforded to hin to 
present them to-morrow, or 
ought to postpone presenting them till they 


} ea 
Waether ie 


came to the schedules. 

Lord Brougham recommended the noble 
Marquess to be prepared to present them 
to-morrow, in House should not 
be ready to go on with the examination of 
the witnesses for Bristol. 

Viscount MJellourne—I think, my Lords, 
that neither of the petitions alluded to by 
the noble Marquess ought to be complied 
with ; and, my Lords, I protest most dis- 
tinctly, for the third time, against this 
proceeding, both upon reason and upon 
principle. Ido not hold myself bound to 
it as a precedent ; [ deem it, my Lords, to 
be most erroneous, most prejudicial, and 
most pernicious ; and I will not be bound 
by it in any respect. But at the same time, 
my Lords, I feel Lam bound to bow toa 
majority of this House. Mind, my Lords, | 


. fe | 
Case tue 
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Corporation Reform, Ad 
J] wish to be understood that I consider my- 
self as bowing to a majority, and to that 
only, and not to anyihing that I have 
heard in support of this proceeding. 
I protest against it, in reason and on prin- 
ciple. I, however, consider myself as be- 
ing coerced by a superior —mark, by a su- 
perior power; therefore, my Lords, your 
Lordships may act as you think proper. 
The Marquess of Londonderry said his 
noble Friend had received advice from tly 
noble and learned Lord as to the course he 
pursue, and immediately after the 
noble Viscount got up and expressed a di- 
rectly contrary opinion. He thought his 
noble Friend was placed in a difficult situ- 
ation—What course was he to follow ? 
The noble and learned Lord’s, or submit 
to the decision of the noble Viscount? = Hy 


) 
But 


’ 11 
shoulda 


thought that when those two noble Lords, 
who seemed to have the same object in 
view, entertained such directly contrary 
opinions, their Lordships must feel placed 


in an extraordinary position. Whom were 
they to look to? By whom were they to lx 
guided } 

Lord Brougham said, that not a single 
word had fallen from his noble Friend 
(Lord Melbourne) in which he did not most 
cordially concur; and the noble Marque: 
had misunderstood the advice he (Lord 
Brougham) had His advice was 
this, that if these petitioners were ready to- 
morrow ata tinte when the witnesses from 
Bristol were not at the Bar, and if their 
Lordships should determine to hear then, 
they could be heard at that moment instead 
of coming afterwards to be heard. but he 
entirely agreed with his noble Friend in 
protesting against the right of those partics 
to be heard. Ue had strenuously resisted 
being evidence at the Bar on behalf of the 
Corporations, @ mulio jortiort: should he 


given. 


resist hearing evidenee from a body of 
Town Clerks. They were opening a door 
to such an extent by the precedent they were 
now establishing, that there was not a sin- 
ele Bill they could hereafter pass, on which 
application would not be made to hear 
Counsel and evidence at the Bar; and he 
did not see how they would be able to resist 
it, after so forcible a precedent as the hear- 
ing of evidence on the Municipal Corpora- 
tion Bill of 1835. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, he should pause 
long before he should consent to hear any 
evidence from persons who belonged to no 
corporate body. The Town Clerks must 
be heard as so many individual petitioners. 
At all events there was no question before 





45 
the House, it was therefore idle to discuss 
it. 

The Marquess of Salisbury said, that 
after the statement from the first Minister 
of the Crown, who, of course, must be 
supposed to be well acquainted with the 
contents of this Bill, because it was brought 
forward upon his responsibility, he would 


Supply of Water 


state a case to the House, and then ask if 


there ever was such an instance as a Minis- 
ter of the Crown coming down to the 
House and saying that an individual should 
be deprived of property which he had pur- 
chased of the Crown itself, and that within 
the last seven years. The liberty of Ha- 
vering-atte- Bower was purchased by a gen- 
tleman of the name of Mackintosh for up- 
wards of 70,000/. Included in this pur- 
chase was the right of appointing two ma- 
gistrates; he, as a tenant of the liberty, 
had never heard any complaint 
these magistrates; but the Commissioncrs, 
nevertheless, had reported this as a Corpo- 
ration which required Reform. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, this case stood 
upon the same footing with all the other 
Corporations, and would, of course, be 
heard in its turn. ‘There was, therefore, 
no necessity for any discussion upon it. 

The Marquess of Salishury had no idea 
of provoking a discussion on the subjcet. 
He had merely asked what course he should 
pursue ; and the noble and learned Lord, 
who took a very active part in the proceed- 
ings of their Lordships’ House, gave him 
certain advice, when up got the noble Vis- 


against 


count, and talked of the power with which | 


he was oppressed, and said he would not 
be bound by these proceedings. Subject 
dropped. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 4, 1835, 
Mrnvures.] Bills. Read a first time :—Peace Preservation 

(freland) ; and Tea Duties. 
Petitions presented. By Sir Epwarpb Coprinoton, from 


Creditors of the Duke of York, for the Payment of His 
Royal Highness’s Debts. 


Suppty or Water For tire Me- 
TROPOLIS.| The Motion was, to agree to 
the Lords’ Amendments to the Chelsea 
Water Works’ Bill. Several were agreed 
to. 

On the Clause, that the Company should 
incur a penalty of 10/. if their drains ever 
failed in being charged, 

Sir Samuel Whalley complained, that 
the Lords had so altered the Clause 
which previously compelled the Company 
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to procure their water from above ‘Pedding 

ton, as to leave it open to them to get it 
from much lower Gown The 
public were much dissatistied with this 


the river. 
alteration, and he must strongly object 
to it. 

Mr. Clay Select 
mittee of the had 
occupied in hearing evidence on this sub- 


1 


the 


I } 
Lords 


said, that Com- 


House of been 


ject from the 3rd of June to the 30th of 


Juiv, and the result of the investigation 
was, that the Company should not take 
their water from below a point 350 yards 
above Kew-bridge. It was demonstrated 
by the evidence before that Committee, 
that that point was beyond the tide. 
The supply, therefore, derived from such a 
quarter would be tree fi 

enormous expense—indeed a ditlerence to 
the amount of 300,000I. 
curred by going above Richmond, without 
any commensurate advantage. 

Francis Burdett d, that 
it would be impossible to obtain pure 


water public 


rom suspicion. An 


would be 


ir F iInfain 
Sil Malate 


below Teddington. ‘The 
satished with 
Richmond-bridg 


! 


would no water taken 


from below Surely, 
his hon. Friend would not deny that the 
tide up to He would 
rather the Bill deferred to 
another Session, than be carried with this 
Clause so altered, as it would be trickin: 
the public out of the point from which the 


proposed to tak 


“ay yiahma? 
rai Richmond. 


should be 


Company originally 
their water. 

Mr. Clay was sure that the water would 
be taken from the point originally con- 
ti mplated-—nearly opposite sion Liouse. 
Pe ould 
have its contents carried up so far by the 
tide. 

Mr. Warburton believed the water in the 
Thames at London was better calculated 
for ninety-nine purposes out of a hundred 


No London sewer, however large 


for which it was wanted, than the water 
at Richmond. He 
and various other purposes to which watei 
vas applied, amongst which the drinking 
water, his hon. Friend would remembe: 
bore a very small proportion. 

Sir Francis Burdett must still remain 
of opinion, that whatever wat 
did drink, however small the consumption, 
should be good, and they should be sup 
plied with an ample sufficiency of it. He 
thought every working man should be able 
to get plenty of water without having te 
pay for it. 

The Clause was agreed to, 
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Wricursanp Measvures.| The House 
then went into Committee on the Weights 
and Measures’ Bill. 

On Clause 20th, 

Lord Ebrington, referring to the division 
on the former discussion, by which the 
stamping Clause (19th) had been omitted, 
said he would persist in proposing the re- 
introduction of that Clause on the bringing 
up of the Report. The present Clause, 
however, involved the principle of the 
one which had been rejected, as it con- 


tained the machinery of stampmg, and | 
notwithstanding the result of the division | 


on the other Clause, he should persist in 
proposing this. 

Mr. Warburton was adverse to stamping, 
as it would only lead to illusory con- 
fidence. 

Mr. Estcourt had received conimunica- 
tions from various parts of the country, 
urging him to continue his opposition to 
the stamping Clause. 

Mr. Houldsworth said, it would be 
better at once to throw out the Bill itself 
than to omit the stamping Clause. 

Mr. Warburton said, that he was not 
favourable to the recommendation of the 
Committee of 1813, that the maker’s 


name should be stamped on weights and 


measures, but he would have this sys- 
tem rather than the Stamping-law pro- 
posed. 

Sir George Clerk, as author of the 
Report of 1813, wished to say, that 
though at that time he was favourabie to 
having the maker’s name stamped on 
weights and measures, he now entertained 
great doubt as to the utility of this 
Clause. 

The Committee divided on the Clause: 
Ayes 60; Noes 6—Majority 54. 

The Clause was agreed to. 

The remainder of the Clauses 
agreed to, and the House resumed. 


were 


Casz or Mr, Prentice.] Lord Francis 
Egerton reported from the Committee on 
the Great Yarmouth Election, that William 
Prentice had twice refused to answer the 
question put by the Committee, from 
whom he received the 100/. or 2001. men- 
tioned in the course of his evidence. 

The Report was laid upon the Table. 

Mr. Hardy presented a Petition from 
William Prentice, stating that he refused 
to answer the question from no other 
reason, but an apprehension that it would 
criminate himself, He complained that 
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friends. 


| judge of it? 
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in prison he suffered much from not having 
an opportunity of seeing his family and 
He prayed that the House would 
extend their indulgence to him by per- 
mitting him to go down in custody of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and remain with his 
family till Friday next. The hon. Mem- 
ber proceeded to show from the 44th of 
George 3rd, that Prentice was left per- 
fectly free to answer or not to answer any 
question tending to criminate himself, 


~The Member for Dublin said the other 


night, that the tendency of a question 
was not to be determined solely by the 
witness. No other person, however, could 
know the tendency of a question so well 
as a witness himself. Who else could 
The hon. Member referred 
to the cases of Parker v. Lawson, and 
Folkes v. Hardacre, in the 2nd of S®anton, 
and 4th of Taunton, to show that the 
witness only was to judge whether the 
auswer he was called upon to give would 
criminate himself. If it did, the House 
was bound to excuse him. To-day anothe: 
witness had been called before the Com- 
mittee, under this species of Star Chamber 
inquiry, who had also refused to answer 
questions on the same ground as that 
taken by Prentice. As the House could 
only protect a witness by passing an Act 
of Parliament, a person in that situation 
was bound to take care that he did 
not subject himself to prosecution and 
penalties. 

The Solicttor-General denied, that the 
cases referred to, proved that a witness 
was to be sole judge of the tendency of a 
question to criminate himself. If the 
judgment of a witness were to be con- 
clusive, it would be easy for him to trifle 
with a Court, and refuse to answer any 
question, Suppose, for instance, a witness 
were asked, what his name was. There 
were cases—-such for instance, as that of 
a returned transport—in which the answer 
to the question would tend to criminate 
him. Now, would it not be trifling with 
justice that the witness here was to be 
left sole judge of the matter? An answer 
to the question put to Prentice could not 
by possibility criminate him. He received 
a sum of money (100/. or 200/.) from 
certain persons. He mentioned the name 
of one or two, and refused to mention a 
third. It could make no difference at all 
in his guilt to tell all the names. The 
cases mentioned by his hon. and learned 
Friend were not in point here. 
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Petition to lie on the Table. 


49 { A UG 


Lapvits’ Gautery.} Mr Grantley 


Berkeley moved that the House do agree 
to the Report of the select Committee tor 
providing for the admission of a certain 
number of Ladies to the Strangers’ Gal- 
lery. 

The House divided. 


Ayes 83; Noes 86; Majority 3. 


List of the Ayes. 


Baines, FE. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Baring, H. b. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Benett, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, Hon. G, 
Blackburne, J. [. 
Blackstone, W.S. 
Blake, M. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, Rt. lon. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Buller, C. 

Butler, Colonel 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Codrington, C. W, 
Compton, H. C. 
Coote, Sir C, 
Dalbiac, Sir C. 
Dick, Q. 

Dottin, A. R. 
Duncombe, T. S. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Entwisle, J. 
Ewart, W. 
Fancourt, Major 
Ferguson, Sir R. C. 
Fergusson, C. 
Finn, W. F. 
French, F. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gaskell, D. 
Gladstone, T. 
Goodricke, Sir F. L. 
Grattan, H. 
Hardy, J. 

Hay, Colonel L. 
Howard, P. H. 
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Howard, R. 
Hume, J. 

Hutt, W. 

Jones, W. 
Langton, Colonel G. 
Law, Hon. C. E. 
Maclean, D. 
Martin, J. 

Miles, W. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
O'Connell, D. 
O'Connell, M. 
O’Connell, M, 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Brien, W. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
’Conor, Don 
Philips, M. 
Plumptre, J.P. 
Plunket, Hon. R. 
Potter, R. 
Poulter, J.S. 
Power, P. 

Price, S. G. 
Pryme, G. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Robinson, G. R, 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Scrope, C. P. 
Sullivan, T. 
Thompson,Colonel P. 
Tynte, C. K. 
Thornely, T. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Twiss, H. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, C. A. 
Wason, IR. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wilbraham, Hon.R. 
Wilde, T. 
Wilson, H. 


Mr. 


Thomas Duncombe hoped the noble Lord 
would at once grant the Motion of which he 
had given notice. Such acourse would be 
received with gratitude by Colonel Brad- 
ley, would be agreeable to the military 
profession, and would save this House the 
necessity of occupying its time by a pain- 











ful discussion. He had prepared a list of 
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ten military men, Members of the House 
before whom he was content to carry this 
case, and abide by their decision. [Lord 
Viscount Howick declined.] There was 
then nothing left for him but to proceed ; 
and he would, as briefly as possible, detail 
to the House the oppression, that Colonel 
Bradley had endured. He would say no- 
thing of the early part of Colonel Bradley’s 
military career till, after twenty years of 
hard service in a tropical climate, having 
enjoyed the esteem and respect of his 
equals and superiors—he found himself 
in 1818, second in command to Colonel 
Arthur, at Honduras. Colonel Arthur 
belonged to the York Chasseurs, Colonel 
Bradley to the Second West-India Regi- 
ment. In October, 1819, the York Chas- 
seurs were disbanded—an event antici- 
pated by both these gentlemen, and, in 
various conversations that passed between 
them, it was frequently admitted by the 
former, that upon such reduction, the 
command at Honduras would devolve, as 
a matter of course, upon Colonel Bradley, 
May, 1820. Colonel Arthur making no 
arrangements for giving up the command to 
Colonel Bradley, although he was aware 
of the reduction of the regiment, which 
had taken place. Colonel Bradley, as in 
duty bound, addressed a letter to Colonel 
Arthur, requesting to know by what au- 
thority he retained the command, when 
his regiment was disbanded, and he placed 
upon half-pay. Colonel Arthur returned 
no answer, but convened a meeting of the 
officers, and stated to them, that he was 
stillon full-pay, and had authorities under 
which he felt himself justified to retain 
the command; but amongst these author- 
ities, he never once alluded to the Com- 
mission from General Fuller, produced at 
the trial in 1824, but rested his claim upon 
being upon full-pay, and having also re- 
ceived a Commission from General Con- 
ran, then Commanding the troops in 
Jamaica. An hon. and gallant Friend of 
his, Colonel Fremantle, many years aide-de- 
camp to the Duke of Wellington, during 
the Peninsular War was Deputy-Adjutant- 
General, at that time in Jamaica, and he 
told him, ‘that if ever there was a cruel and 
an unjust or an oppressive dismissal from 
the army, it was Colonel Bradley’s; for 
so impressed was General Conran of the 
illegality of Colonel Arthur’s continuance 
in command at Honduras, he (Colonel 
Fremantle) had special instructions from 
General Conran, never to address the 
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military orders or despatches to Co 

Arthur, as he would not, and could not 
acknowledge him, but to direct them 
always to the officer commanding the 
troops at Honduras, leaving it thereby to 
either Colonel Arthur or Colonel Bradley 
to take the responsibility upon themselves 
of opening them or not, as they might 
think fit,” that was the 
Colonel Fremantle, which he would sub- 
stantiate before a Committee if the noble 
Lord would accede to his proposition. 
After the meeting of officers at Colonel 
Arthur’s quarters, Colonel Bradley was 
placed under arrest, and remained 312 
days. Upon a former occasion, the noble 
Lord stated, that that arrest was one of 
extreme lenity and pleasure. Colonel 
Bradley had prepared an affidavit, in oppo- 
sition to this, in which he stated “ That 
for the seventy-one days of close arrest, 
this deponent never quitted his quarters, 
nor did Lieutenant Colonel Arthur ever 
otier this deponent the slightest indul- 
gence, and that for the remaining 241 
days of enlarged arrest, lieutenant-Colonel 
Arthur never offered this deponent any 
indulgence whatever; that during the 
whole period of arrest, the officers had 
orders not to hold any communication 


whatever with this deponent, and he was 
even refused the usual supply of dinners 
and wine from the mess; that during the 
arrest, this deponent suffered from two 
attacks of malignant fever, one of which 
very near proved fatal to him; that dur- 
ing his arrest various brutal and barbarous 


acts were committed in the grounds 
around, and adjoining this deponent’s 
quarters, such as hanging criminals, 
carrying their dead bodies in an open cart 
past his door, erecting a pile of tar and 
flour barrels, and burning thereon the 
bodies of two criminals, and so causing for 
several hours, a most disgusting scene of 
stench and smoke, and afterwards burying 
a man and driving a stake through his 
body, for committing suicide, and also 
inflicting corporal punishment onsoldiers.” 
Was that lenity? During his arrest, 
Colonel Bradley learned with astonishment 
and surprise, that he had been dismissed 
the service, and that the price of a Majority 
was lodged in the agents, Messrs, Cox and 
Greenwood’s hands, upon which he im- 
mediately returned to England, demanded 
a Court-martial, and was __ refused. 
He then commenced an action against 
Colonel Arthur for false imprisonment, 
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which was tried in the Court of King's 
Bench, in 1824; and he obtained a ver- 
dict with 100/, damages. Lord Brougham, 
with a consideration and humanity most 
ereditable to that noble and learned indivi- 
dual, hearing that he was to bring Colonel 
Bradley’s case before this House, addressed 
to him a letter, in which that noble Lord 
declared that all the bar were unanimous 
in saying that Colonel Bradley had been 
very ill treated, though he might, as a point 
of military discipline, have been mistaken. 
Such was the opinion of that noble and 
learned Lord; but the noble and learned 
Lord was not acquainted with the fact 
that Colonel Arthur, in 1821, swore to 
being on half-pay. He held that officer’s 
affidavit in his hand. It was as follows. 


ty) 


George Arthur appeared personally before 
me, and made oath, that he is the person en- 
titled to half-pay, as a reduced officer of the 
York Uhasseurs, and that he had not during 
any part of this period, from the 25th of Oc« 
tober 1819, to the 21st of February, 1821, both 
days inclusive, any other place or employment 
of profit, civil or military, under his Brittanic 
Majesty, or in the service of any other govern- 
ment, besides bis half-pay, except superinten- 
dent and commandant of militia, 

(signed) Grorce Antu 
Sworn before me at onduras, 

this 21st of February, 1851, 

(signed) James Hype, Magistrate for Belize. 


If that affidavit, which has only recent- 
ly come into Colonel Bradley’s possession, 
together with Colonel Fremauntle’s evi- 
dence, had been before the Court, a ditter- 
ent verdict would have been returned, and 
Colonel Bradley would have been restored 
to that rank of which he ought never to 
have been deprived. © Why was Colonel 
Arthur defended at the public expense, 
while Colonel Bradley was 800/. out of 
pocket by the trial? Taking into consi- 
deration the fact, that an officer upon 
half-pay, which Colonel Arthur was when 
he placed Colonel Bradley under arrest, 
could not enforce or execute military law 
upon an officer on full pay, this was a fit 
case for investigation, It might be said, 
that he was invading the prerogative of 
the Crown. It was undoubtedly the pre- 
rogative of e King to dismiss any offi- 
cer, whenever he should think fit; but it 
was equally the prerogative of the House 
—it was the duty of the House— to see 
that the prerogative of the Crown was not 
abused, and that a meritorious officer, 
after twenty years’ hard service was not 
dismissed upon an ex parte statement, 
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without any trial, whereby all his remain- 
ing days were embittered. The noble 
Lord would certainly not oppose the 
motion, and if the noble Lord did, he 
would not be supported by any Reformer. 
He concluded by moving ‘That a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into 
Colonel Arthur’s treatment of Colonel 
Bradley in Honduras, and also into all 
the circumstances that led to his dis- 
missal from the army without a court- 
martial, and to report their opinion there- 
on. 

Viscount //owick in rising to oppose 


the Motion of the hon. Member for Fins- | 
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bury, said, he should be very happy to do | 
what was consistent with his duty in af- | 
fording relief in any case of real hardship. 


It was always a painful thing to see, that 
. » , 


an officer who had distinguished himself 


in the service of his country should, in 
consequence of an indiscretion arising 
from some fault of temper, be degraded 
and expelled from the army. But it was 
so essential that the discipline of the army 


should be maintained—that on subjects of 


this kind there should not be the least 
possibility of receiving the decision of a 
Court-martial come to on proper grounds 


by the regular authorities—that he trusted 
the House would support bim in re- 


sisting this inquiry,—an inquiry, from 
which he, for one, could anticipate no 
good effect whatever. ‘The hon. Member 
had spoken a great deal about the legality 
of Colonel Arthur’s Commission; that had 
been decided upon authority so much 
higher than his own, that he (Lord How- 
ick) did not mean to enter on it. The 
Commission under which Colonel Arthur 
acted was produced in Court, and sworn 
to by two officers most distinguished in 
character and experience, both having fill- 
ed the office of Adjutant-General, (Sir 


Herbert Taylor and Sir Henry Torrens,) | 
and who gave it as their opinion that the | 
/authorities at home or abroad, but, by 


Commission was sufficient to authorise 


Colonel Arthur in retaining the Com- | 
mand, it having been dated several years | 


before this transaction. 


But more than ! 


that, Colonel Bradley was dissatisfied with | 
| the whole colony would have been in con- 
| fusion, and perhaps civil war would have 


the amount of damages he received on the 
trial which took place for false imprison- 


ment—and which clearly proved that the | 
Court did acknowledge the legality of the | 
Commission because the damages were | 
given not for Colonel Bradley’s confine- | 
ment before his removal from the army, | 


but in consequence of his having been 


‘ 
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continued under arrest subsequently to his 
removal from the army when Colonel Ar- 
thur’s military authority was, of course at 
anend. It was impossible to believe that 
the Court would have given such small 
damages (viz. 1002.) on any other sup- 
position than this view of the case; he was 
supported by the course taken on the part 
of Colonel Bradley himself, who, feeling 
that if the case were as he represented it, 
the damages were too small, applied fora 
new trial, in order, on the ground of the 
invalidity of the Commission, which was 
refsued. He had the authority therefore, of 
the Court of King’s Bench as well as that of 
the two distinguished officers he had just 
named in support of the view which he took. 
But the case did uot rest here, for he con- 
tended, had Colonel Bradley's case been as 
correct and just a one as he represented it, 
that the Duke of York exercised asound dis- 
cretion in depriving him of his command. 
The grounds on which he formed that 
opinion were these. Had Colonel Brad- 
ley felt himselfaggrieved, the proper course 
would have been to make a formal appli- 
cation to the authorities at Jamaica or at 
home; but what he did was this, he en- 
deavoured by actual appeal to inferior 
officers to deprive Colonel Arthur of his 
command, which he (Lord Howick) could 
prove by extracts from the evidence on the 
Court-Martial which be held in his hand. 
He was of opinion that if the House re- 
flected on the consequences of transactions 
like these, they would agree with him in 
thinking that it was the duty of all who 
were interested in the command of the 
army to mark in the strongest way their 
sense of such conduct. For what could 
be more dangerous than, when two officers 
disputed which of them should hold mili- 
tary command ata station so far distant 
from the mother country that one of them 
should attempt the settlement of the 
question, not by appeal to the superior 


appeal to inferior officers. Why, let the 
House suppose, if one part of the garrison 
had taken up the cause of one officer and 
the other part had sided with bis opponent 


ensued in consequence of this dispute be- 
tween two officers! It was therefore on 
those grounds that he contended it was 
the duty of Colonel Arthur to arrest Co« 
lonel Bradley, and of his Royal Highness 


ithe Duke of York to remove Colonel 
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Bradley from the army, even hah 

cause been ever so just. Indeed the only 
reason tor not bringing Colonel Bradley to 
a Court-martial was, the consideration 
that such a proceeding would deprive him 
of the proceeds from the sale of his Com- 
mission ; and, in recollection of his preivous 
good character and long services in the 
army deterred the authorities from taking 
such a severe step. As to the opinion of 
the Council on the trial, that was the very 
last species of opinion on which he should 
place any confidence in any case ; much 
less in a military cause like this. With 
respect to the assertion of the hon. 
Member, that Colonel Bradley had receiv- 
ed a promise from Colonel Arthur, that | 
when the regiment was disbanded he, (Co- | 
lonel Bradley) should have a command, 
that was the first time he (Lord Flowick) 
ever heard it, officially at least, referred 
to, and considering that circumstance, 
of its being brought forward at a time 
when Colonel Arthur being in Van Die- 
man’s Land could not contradict it; and 
also the fact of its not having been at all 
mentioned in the large correspondence 
that took place on the subject, during 
two different Secretaryships-at-War who 


had agreed with him (Lord Howick) he 
was not disposed to place much credit on 


the assertion of such a fact now. On the 
whole, then, the opinion which he now ex- 
pressed was not one which he had recently 
formed. The first time he had the honour 
of aseat in that House he had expres- 
sed that opinion when in opposition, and 
after hearing the statement of, the hon. 
Member for Middlesex himself, without 
hearing the other side of the case; and 
that opinion continued unaltered at the 
present moment. It was to be remember- 
ed also that Colonel Bradley was not dis- 
placed on the representation of Major 
Arthur, but by the Duke of York himself 
on the advice of the officers alluded to, 
who gave it as their opinion that he ought 
no longer to remain in the army. Under 
those circumstances, he (Lord Howick) 
hoped the House would not set so very 
dangerous a precedent as that of granting 
a Committee of that House, a precedent 
which, if set, would in his opinion, go far 
to shake the very foundations of justice in 
the army. 

Mr. Hume was glad to hear the candid 
statement of the noble Lord who had just 
spoken, who admitted that there was 
some degree of doubt in the case; and 
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he, on the other hand, admitted that, it 
Colonel Bradley was to blame at all, he 
had taken the course in which he certainly 
was blameable: viz.—the being too for- 
ward to assert the authority committed 
by his Majesty into his hands. The case 
was this: Colonel Bradley alleged that, 
in virtue of the army resolutions, and as 
a matter of course, Major Arthur going 
from full to half-pay, was no longer ca- 
pable of commanding an officer on full 
pay—that was the only point of Colonel 
Bradley’s case. The subject was not 
new, it had been twelve times before the 
| House, and if the noble Lord appealed to 
‘the House for justice, certainly, if it could 
| be proved that an individual after years of 
faithful and arduous service, had been re- 
|moved from the army and ruined, his 
friends had an equal right to ap peal to 
the House for its attention to their claim 
of justice, notwithstanding the opinion of 
‘the noble Lord. It was to be remembered, 
that Colonel Bradley several times asked 
Major Arthur to declare whether he was 
on full pay, and Major Arthur always re- 

| fused to answer him. Now, he asked any 
‘gentleman what would have been his 
feelings under such circumstances?  Co- 
lonel Bradley wrote a letter to Major 
Arthur, telling him that under such cir- 
cumstances he (Colonel Bradley) was in- 
vested with the proper authority over the 
regiment, and considered himself justified 
in holding the command. For that as- 
sumption of power, which Colonel Bradley 
believed was correct, he had been prose- 
cuted and dismissed the army. Now, if 
there were any doubt in the case, he (Mr. 
Hume) put it to the House, whether it 
were not a fit subject for inquiry? and 
whether the conduct of individuals on 
the spot, and under particular circum- 
stances, ought not to be looked into? 
He thought the Committee would bring 
out the facts of the case, and would prove, 
as he considered, that Colonel Bradley 
was an ill-used man. It was not the only 
instance in which the gentlemen at the 
Horse-Guards had maintained what they 
considered the discipline of the army at 
the expense of humanity and justice. 
The hardship inflicted on an individual 
before the House was, he thought, good 
ground for granting an inquiry. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson opposed the 
Motion, and said, that a decision in sup- 
port of Major Arthur had been repeatedly 
made by different parties, The sentence 
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of the Court-martial had been confirmed 
by the Commander-in-Chief, by his Ma- 
jesty, and by the House of Commons, on 
the several occasions, amounting to eight 
or ten, when a motion similar to this was 
brought forward and rejected. He did 
not think that Colonel Bradley had made 
out to the House a sufficient case to jus- 
tify them in inquiring into it, and to 
review and reverse the decision that had 
been already come to with regard to the 
conduct of that officer. The Motion in- 
terfered with the prerogative of the 
Crown. He was, therefore, surprised that 
the hon. Member for Finsbury, who ad- 
mitted that he did not approve of Colonel 
Bradley’s conduct, should have brought 
the case forward. If the Motion were 
agreed to, there would be an end of the 
discipline of the army and the authority 
of the Crown. The right hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by expressing a hope, that 
the House would not consent to send the 
matter before a Committee of Inquiry. 

Sir Charles Dalbiac considered, that it 
would be an act attendant with extreme 
danger and injustice if the House sanc- 
tioned the precedent the hon. Member for 
Finsbury wished to establish. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he should 
vote against the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury on three grounds :— 
First, on the ground (and that embraced, 
perhaps, all the merits of the case) that 
the conduct of Colonel Bradley was sub- 
versive of all military discipline. Secondly, 
on the ground that the case had been 
already decided by the competent au- 
thorities, against whom no suspicion could 
be raised, and who came to an unanimous 
decision on tie subject. And, thirdly, 
on the ground that that House had al- 
ready decided the case, according to the 
testimony of an hon. Member opposite, 
twelve times. There never would be an 
end to cases of this sort, if repeated de- 
cisions come to by that House were not 
finally agreed to. Every applicant would 
be encouraged to make the same repeated 
appeals, and the time of the House would 
be fruitlessly taken up. He begged to 
assure the hon. Member for Finsbury, 


that those were the grounds on which he | 


opposed the Motion, and that his oppo- 
sition was not influenced by any desire to 
screen the conduct of the Horse-Guards 
in this matter. 

Mr. Pryme was in favour of the Mo- 
tion for two reasons :—First, Major Arthur 
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ought to have shown to Colonel Bradley 
the Commission which authorised him to 
take the chief command ; and, secondly, 
because the decision against Colonel 
Bradley was a private one of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, which it was competent 
in the House to reverse. Persons should 
not be dismissed the army without a full, 
complete, and public inquiry, and it was 
not subversive of military discipline, if 
the House took upon itself to inquire into 
the private decision of the Commander. in- 
Chief. 

Viscount Howick hegged to observe, 
that the hon. Member was not correct as 
to one point. Major Arthur offered to 
show the Commission by virtue of which 
he took upon himself the chief command, 
to Colonel Bradley if the latter would 
wait upon him at the Government House. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe in reply, said, 
that the Commission made use of by 
Major Arthur was considered to be a 
forgery; but, even if it had been real, 
that it could not have entitled Major Ar- 
thur to take the command. 

The House divided on 


Orange Lodges. 


the Motion: 


Ayes 36; Noes 104—Majority 68. 
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O'Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Palmer, General 
Pelham, Cresset 
Potier, R. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Sullivan, R. 
Tancred, II, W. 
Thompson, Colonel 
‘Townely, M. G. 
Wakley, ‘he 
Walker, C. A. 
Wallace, R. 
Williams, W. 


TELLERS: 


Duncombe, T. 
Pryme, G. 


Orance Lopcrs.| Mr. Hume rose 
to call the attention of the House, to the 
evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire respecting 
Orange Lodges, as regards their establish- 


/ment in the army, and to submit resolu- 


tions thereon to the House for considera- 
tion and adoption. He confessed, that 
he felt great anxiety as to the result of 
his Motion, being fully sensible of the 
great importance of the subject. Ireland 
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had long been distracted by different | 


kinds of clubs and societies, the effect of 
which was to rouse the people, and almost 
to unhinge the frame of society. If they 
looked back for the last fifty years, they 
would find that, under different names, 
there had been innumerable societies, 
having different objects in view, but all 
tending to the same thing—the utter dis- 
organization and destruction of social 
order. He found, among others, that 
there were Levellers, Ribbonmen, United 
Irishmen, Whitefect, Blackfeet, Orange- 
nen, and many others. The existence of 
one of these societies, in fact, led to the 
existence of others to counteract it. He 
had looked, therefore, with great interest 
to the period when, by a new system of 
Government, they had begun to give 
peace to Ireland—when they had done 
away with the penal laws under which the 
country had so long groaned, in the hope 
that the change would bring a diminution 
in the number of those socicties. He re- 

eretted that he had been disappointed. 


It was necessary that he should explain | 


to the House, why he had thought it right 


that a Committee should be appointed to | 


inquire into this subject. Not being a 
Member of the Committee which sat on 
the subject of Orange Lodges, his atten- 


tion had been first drawn to the subject | 


by the Irish newspapers, which published 


a portion of the evidence taken before | 


that Committee. It was stated, in that 
evidence, that from thirty to forty regi- 
ments of the line had Orange Lodges, on 
the authority of warrants from the Grand 
Lodge. The statement appeared to him 
extraordinary, that he could not at 
first believe it, till he had inquired of a 
Member of the Committee, and found it 
to be quite correct. It appeared by the 
evidence, that lodges were formed in 
many regiments, 
what extent they existed. 
had they not seen the reckless conduct of 
those Orange Societies, and how the un- 
fortunate affair at Belfast occurred, 
had originated with the 
[‘* No, no!”] 
had read in the newspapers. 
received a letter in which it was stated, 


sO 


_labourers languished in exile. 


and it was doubtful to | 
Even recently, | 


‘the Trades’ 
which | 
Orangemen. | 
He only stated what he | 
He had | 


‘the Exchequer, 


that Orange Lodges were spreading to a | 


great extent in England as well as in 
Ireland. 
the Government 
extent to which 


tended. 


those associations ex- 


| those Trades’ Unions ? 
He was induced to think that | 
was not aware of the | 


| societi 
He thought it impossible that |had no oaths of secrecy, or signs and 
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the Commander-in-Chief could have no- 
ticed such dangerous combinations, with- 
out having taken steps for putting a stop 
to them. He had endeavoured to ascer- 
tain how far such associations were in- 
consistent with civil and military law, and 
for that purpose he had called for a 
return, from which he found that any 
officer, being a member of a lodge, was 
liable to dismissal; so that it was evident 
that they were forbidden by the military 
laws. But, it was unnecessary for him to 
show that those associations were in their 
nature illegal, He would admit that they 
might not be dangerous in quiet times 
but in disturbed times, and among arme dl 
bodies, who might be made the tools of 
designing persons, he considered 
peculiarly dangerous; besides which, the 
military order to which he had alluded 
showed them to be against military law. 
Then, to their illegality under the 


t h en 


as 


' common and statute law, he found that by 


the 9th Clause of the 39th of George ard, 
every society having branches or corre- 
sponding societies, or having branch com- 
mittees was illegal; and every member of 
such society was liable to certain penalties. 
Thus it appeared, that the unfortunate 
Dorchester labourers were not one-tenth 


| so guilty as some gentlemen of high pre- 


tensions whom he could name—and some 
of whom were, perhaps, nearly allied to 
the Crown. Yet these great delinquents 
escaped, winle the unfortunate Dorchestei 
Was not 
this drawing a distinction between thie 
rich and influential and the poor and 1g- 
norant? Why should not a prince of the 
blood, or a peer of the realm, have the 
same measure of justice meted out to him 
as the ignorant, who had not the oppor- 
tunity of being acquainted with the laws. 
In 1831, a proclamation was issued by 
his Majesty's Government, cautioning 
persons against joining in illegal associa- 
tions. This was intended to put down 
Unions. When this procla- 
mation was issued, the hon. Member for 
Stafford and the hon. Member for War- 
wick, severally rose in their places, and 
asked the noble Lord, then Chancellor o! 
whether it was not the 
intention of the Government to put down 
In his opinion, as 
he had stated it at the time, the Govern 
ment had no right to put down those 
es, as they were not illegal—they 
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passes to render them so, and, therefore, 
it was probable that the proclamation was 
issued rather as a warning to the too 
zealous members of those bodies not to 
be guilty of a breach of the law, than for 
any other purpose. When he recollected 
the opinions then enforced on the opposite 
side of the House, he could not help ex- 
pressing an earnest hope, that he should 
have the assistance of those hon. Gentle- 
men who had spoken so strongly against 
Trades’ Unions, in his endeavours to put 
down the Orange Associations, the consti- 
tution of which, he had no hesitation in 
saying, was contrary to law. In order to 
put the House in possession of the sub- 
ject, he had delayed for some time bring- 
ing it forward, that the evidence taken 
before the Committee might be printed 
and in the hands of Members. The part 
of the evidence on which he should chiefly 
rely, were the Records of the Orange 
Lodges, printed in the appendix of the 
Report, and the evidence of the Members 
of the Grand Lodge of Orangemen. He tn- 
tended, on the present occasion, to confine 
himself as much as possible to that portion 
of the evidence having reference to the 
establishment of Orange Lodges in the 
army; and, therefore, he should refer 
particularly to the evidence of Mr. Swan, 
Deputy Grand Secretary, and Mr. Blacker, 

ssistant Grand Secretary to the Grand 
Lodge of Orangemen. It appeared, from 
the evidence of these gentlemen, that 
there were 1,500 Orange Lodges in Ire- 
land, and in some parishes there were as 
many as three or four Lodges. In some 
regiments, also, there were as many Lodges. 


He need hardly say, that the existence of 


such ledges in regiments must be preju- 
dicial to the service, and the object of the 
resolutions he intended to propose was, to 
declare that such was the case. The first 
resolution he intended to move, was— 

“ That it appears, from the evidence laid 
before this House, that there exists at present 
in Ireland more than 1,500 Orange Lodges, 
some parishes containing as many as three or 
four Private Lodges, consisting of members 
varying in number from 16 to 260, acting in 
communication and correspondence with each 
other, and having secret signs and pass-words 
as bonds of union, and all depending on the 
Grand Lodge of Ireland.” 

Mr. Swan stated that there were 1,590 
Orange Lodges, and Mr. Blacker said that 
there were about 1,600. The latter gen- 
tleman said that the number of warrants 
at present on the books was 1,843, but 


f{Avuc. 4} 
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that many of the lodges were now dor- 
mant, so that the present number was 
about 1600. The greatest number of 
lodges in any county was 229. In the 
county of Down there were 200 lodges; 
in Antrim, 229; in Armagh, 212; and 
also upwards of 200 in Tyrone; and about 
the same number in Fermanagh; and in 
Londonderry there were 150. “In Tippe- 
rary there were only two lodges, and in 
Westmeath there were only two, 
of the mh counties 
Orange Lodges, and in others only a few, 
The population of Armagh was 300,000, 
tin the 212 lodges in it there were near 


In some 


soutiie here were no 


and 
21.000 No one was admit- 
ted as an Orangeman under the age of 
eighteen, and therefore they were gvene- 
rally in robust health, and they were all 
armed way All of them 
might be called into active service at the 
will of the deputy grand master. On 
several occasions they had been mustered 
and reviewed, and every one of them was 
bound to obey the summons of the deputy 
erand master. A great portion of the no- 
bility and gentry of the north of Ireland 
were members of these societies. Mem- 
bers of trades’ associations, who were 
comparatively innocent, had been severely 
punished for offences against laws, of the 
existence of which they were ignorant. 
Such a plea, however, did not avail them 
when they appeared at the Bar. The 
gentry and magistrates, however, who 
entered Orange Lodges, could not make 
such an excuse, for they must be aware 
that they offended against the laws of 
their country. ‘The lower members of the 
Orange Lodges, knowing that they had 
the magistracy to back them, were en- 
couraged to the commission of the most 
serious offences. The members of these 
lodges were an exclusiye class, as no Ca- 
tholic was admitted. ‘There could be lit- 
tle doubt but that these societies drew a 
line of distinction between the great body 
of the people of the country and the ma- 
gistracy, to whom they ought to look up 
for protection, which led to the commis- 
sion of outrages whenever the two parties 
were brought in contact. ‘This, there- 
fore, was a question which concerned the 
public peace, and which it behoved the 
House to take up without delay. He had 
no hesitation in saying that the manner in 
which the Orangemen were bound toge- 
ther made their societies illegal; and he 
was sure that most of the members of 
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one or other. 
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them were fully aware of it. The mem- 
bers were not admitted without a religious 
sanction. The next Resolution he had to 
propose stated this: it was 


“ That the Orange institution of Ireland is 
unlimited in numbers, and exclusively a Pro- 
testant association ; that every member must 
belong to a private lodge, to which he is ad- 
mitted under a religious sanction, and with a 
religious ceremony, carrying a bible in his 
hands, submitting to certain forms and decla- 
rations, and taught secret signs and pass- 
words.” 


Orange Lodges. 


The religious ceremony was described 
in the evidence of the Rev. Mr. O’Sulli- 
van, page 48, question 773. It was as 
follows :— 


“ The applicant shall be introduced between 
two sponsors, namely, the brethren who pro- 
posed and seconded his admission, carrying 
the Bible in his hands with the book of rules 
and regulations laid thereon. Two brethren 
shall precede him. On his entering the room, 
a chaplain, if present, or in his absence, a 
brother appointed by the master, shall read 
the whole or part of what follows :—* O Lord 
God of our fathers! art thou not God of Hea- 
ven, and rulest not thou over all the kingdoms 
of the heathen, and in thy hand is there not 
power and might, so that none are able to 
withstand thee? Who is like unto thee the 
Lord among the Gods? Who :s like thee, 
glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders? Thou in thy mercy hast led forth 
thy people which thou hast redeemed. Thou 
hast guided them in thy strength into thy holy 
habitation. Lord, thou wilt ordain peace for 
us, for thou hast wrought all our works in us. 
O Lord our God, other lords have had domi- 
nion over us, but by thee only will we make 
mention of thy name; wherefore, glorify ye 
the Lord in the fires, even the name of the 
Lord God of Israel in the isles of the sea.’ 
During the reading of this the candidate shall 
stand at the foot of the table, the brethren all 
standing also in their places, and strictly silent. 
The Master shall then say, ‘ Friend, what dost 
thou desire in this meeting of true Orange- 
men?’ and the candidate shall answer, ‘ Of 
my own free will and accord I desire admis- 
sion into your loyal institution.’ Master ; 
‘Who will vouch for this friend that he is a 
true Protestant and loyal subject? (The spon- 
sors shall bow to the Master, and signify 
the same, each mentioning his own name), 
Master; ‘ What do you carry in your hand? 
Candidate; ‘The Word of God.’ Master; 
* Under the assurance of these worthy brothers, 
we will trust that you also carry it in your 
heart. What is the other book ?? Candidate; 
‘The book of your rules and regulations.’ 
Master; ‘Under the like assurance, we will 
further trust that you will study them well, 
and that you will obey them in all lawful 
matters, Therefore we gladly receive you 
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into this order. Orangemen, bring to me your 
friend.” The candidate shall then be brought 
by his sponsors before the Master, the two 
brothers standing at each side of the centre of 
the table ; during this the Chaplain or brother 
appointed shall say, ‘Many shall be purified 
and made whole and tried, but the wicked 
shall do wickedly, and none of the wicked 
shall understand, but the wise shall understand. 
Blessed is he that waiteth and cometh to the 
thousand three hundred and thirty days; 
but go thou thy ways until the end be, for 
thou shalt rest and stand in thy lot at the end 
of the days. The candidate shall then kneel 
on his right knee, and the Master shall invest 
him with the decoration of the order, and 
Orange sash. Then the Chaplain or brothe: 
appointed shall say, ‘ When thus it shall be in 
the midst of the land, among the people thou 
shalt beas the shaking of an olive tree, ar‘d-as 
the gleaning grapes when the vintage is done. 
They shall lift up their voice, they shall sing 
for the majesty of the Lord; they shall cry 
aloud from the sea. When the mountain of 
the House of the Lord shall be established on 
the top of the mountains, and it shall be exalted 
above the hills, and the people shall flow into 
it; and this shall be for a token upon thine 
hand, and for a frontlet between thine eyes ; 
for by strength of hand the Lord brought us 
forth out of Egypt. Thou shalt therefore keep 
this ordinance in his season from year to year.’ 
Then the Master shall say, ‘ We receive thee, 
dear brother, into the religious and loyal 
institution of Orangemen, trusting that thou 
wilt abide a devoted servant of God, and true 
believer in his Son Jesus Christ, a faithful 
subject of our King, and supporter of our Con- 
stitution. Keep thou firm in the Protestant 
Church, holding steadily her pure doctrines, 
and observing her ordinances. Make thyself 
the friend of all pious and peaceable men, 
avoiding strife and seeking benevolence ; 
slow to take offence and offering none, 
thereby, so far asin thee lieth, turning the 
injustice of our adversaries into their own 
reproof and confusion. In the name of the 
brotherhood, I bid thee welcome, and pray 
that thou mayest long continue among them a 
worthy Orangeman, namely fearing God, 
honouring the King, and maintaining the law.’ 
Then the Master shall communicate, or cause 
to be communicated, unto the new member the 
signs and pass-words of the brotherhood, and 
the Chaplain or brother appointed shall say, 
‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will towards men,’ After which 
the brother shall make obeisance to the Master, 
and all present shall take their seats, the 
certificate of the new brother being first duly 
signed and registered, 
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Was not this a profanation of the Scrip- 
tures? What were the details of these 
Orange Lodges ¢ They might truly be 
said to be written in blood. They arro- 
gated to themselves the assumption that 
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they exclusively were Protestants, and 
they censured and condemned all who did 
not follow the course they marked out. 
A great portion of the police in Ireland 
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were Orangemen, and it was impossible | 


that they could discharge their duty with 
impartiality, or that they would forget the 


ties that bound them in this brotherhood. | Committee. 
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Was not this sufficient evidence that they 
were an exclusive association, and illegal 
in every sense of the word. He had on 
former occasions expressed his dislike of 
Orange Lodges ; but he was not aware of 
the extent of their mischievousness until 
he had read the evidence taken before the 
The next Resolution which 
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It was not possible that the people should | he had to propose was:— 


rest satisfied as long as this stateof things | 


continued. He would ask the noble Lord 
whether he would refuse to support the 
Resolutions, and continue to keep in New 
South Wales men who had not been guilty 
of one-tenth or one-hundredth part of the 
criminal acts committed by these Orange- 
men. Books were kept in every lodge 
containing records of its proceedings, and 
copies of these books were sent up to the 
Grand Lodge. The manner, also, in 
which orders were communicated to these 
Lodges was not always by letters, but 
oral communications were made, which it 
was alleged in the evidence were con- 
sidered either unsafe or improper to be 
sent in writing. This latter circumstance 
ought to excite a great degree of suspi- 
cion, and should awaken the attention of 
the Government to the subject. He did 


not intend to go beyond the year 1825 in 
the proceedings of the Orange Lodges, 
when they framed new rules and regula- 
tions, and when they got rid of the oath 


they had previously used. The general 
rules of this Orange Association to which 
he requested the attention of the House 
were as follows :— 


“14. The Orange Institution consists of an 
unlimited number of brethren, whose admission 
is not regulated by any other test than those 
of their religious character and principles. 

“2. No person who at any time has been a 
Roman Catholic can be admitted into the In- 
stitution, except by special application to the 
Grand Lodge, or Grand Committee, accom- 
panied by certificates and testimonials, trans- 
mitted through the Grand Secretary of his 
county, which shall be so perfectly satisfac- 
tory as to produce a unanimous vote on the 
occasion. 

“ 3. Any member of the Orange Institution 
who shall print or circulate anything connected 
with the Institution affecting its character, or 
the character of any of its members, without 
the sanction of the Grand Lodge or of the 
Grand Committee, shall be expelled by the 
Grand Lodge. 

‘© 4, That every member of the Orange In- 
stitution shall belong to a private Lodge, and 
that no person shall be proposed as a member 
of a committee unless the Lodge to which he 
belongs is mentioned.”? 
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“ That no Lodge can be constituted without 
a warrant of the Grand Lodge of Treland, 
signed by the Grand Master and Office-bearers 
for the time being, and having the seal of the 
Grand Lodge thereto affixed. 


WARRANT OF THE Sf ORANGE 
INSTITUTION,” 


COPY Ol] 


Day of 


paentene, | Heme 


ere County of — 
(Statute of Will. IIT.) *Districtof_— 
“ By virtue of this Authority, 

Our well-beloved Brother Oranxcr-man of 
the Purple Order (and each of his 
Successors) is permitted to hold a Lopce, 
No. , in the County and District above 
specified, to consist of TRuE OraNnGE-MeEN, 
and to act as Master and perform the requi- 
sites thereof. 

(County Seal.) Given under our Great Seal. (Great Seal.) 
(Copy.) Ernest, Grand Master. 
(Copy.) Exnisxtiien, D. Gr. Mr. 
(Copy.) Henry Maxwett, Gr. Sec. 
(Copy:) Wa. Swan, D. Gr. Sec. 
(Copy.) Avex. Percevat, Gr. Tr. 
(Copy.) Hucu R. Baker, D. G. T. 


Countersigued by 





County Grand Master 

I am authorized to state, on the part of the 
Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland, that a marche 
ing warrant only differs from this,* in the 
district being filled up thus, ‘* District of —— 
Regiment.” 


HENRY MAXWELL, Grand Sec. 


Here were the names of two Members of 
the House who were office-bearers of this 
association, namely, H. Maxwell and A. 
Perceval. The rules for private Lodges 
were worthy of notice, and were as fol- 
lows :— 


“No private Lodge shall be held without 
the authority of a warrant from the Grand 
Lodge, signed by the Grand Master, a Deputys 
Grand Master, the Grand Secretary, Deputy- 
Grand Secretary, Grand Treasurer, and De« 
puty Grand Treasurer, and countersigned by 
the Grand Master or Deputy-Grand Master of 
the county, and sealed with the seals of the 
Grand Lodge of Ireland, and of the Grand 
Lodze of the county in which such Lodge 
shall be held. 

*¢ All applications for warrants shall be 
made through the district Lodges to the county 
Grand Lodge, to be thence forwarded to the 
Grand Lodge of Ireland, under their respective 
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seals, transmitting therewith the sum of 1/. 1s.! to show that the illustrious person he 


with renewals, the sum of 5s.’ 


But the rules for 
of still greater importance. 
establishment of 
army was a great misfortune, full of 
danger, which ought to excite the imme- 
diaie attention of Parliament. A regi- 
mental Lodge was considered to 
district Lodge, and sometimes there were 
two or three of them inone regiment. In 
1814 the Grand Lodge directed that all 
Lodges in regiments should be district 
Lodges. Jt was said that this rule had 
been since altered. Now, he could show 
by the evidence of Mr. Blacker, that in 
1824 no change in the rule was made ; for 
that ~entleman read out of book, 
that date, the following rule :—*‘ 
regiments are to be considered as districts, 
and that masters of regimental Lodges 
shall make yearly returns of 
bers.” This was after the Duke of York 
had issued his order of July, 1822, against 
the establishment of Orange Lodges in 
the army. Was not thisa violation of the 
law, and at the same time setting at defi- 
ance the rules of military discipline : ? No 
man belonging to one of these Lodges could 
be ignorant of what he was doing, or that 
he was violating the law. He found, by 
reference to this volume of evidence, that 
the following Resolution of the Committee 
of the Grand Lodge was agreed to :— 

Moved by Rev. C. Boyton, seconded by 

Francis Kierman. 
April 22, 1830. 

“ That this Committee recommended to the 
Grand Orange Lodge, at its meeting on the 
5th of May, to establish a law that ail warrants 
in future be signed alone by the Grand 
Master, his Royal Highness the Duke of Cum- 
berland, by the senior D, G. M. of Ireland, 
the Grand Secretary of Ireland, and counter- 
signed by the county Grand Master. 

“ W. Brownrigg, chairman. ‘T. Nixon, A.G.I.” 


They were also told that blank warrants 
were signed by the Duke of Cumberland. 
If any man was placed at the bar for an 
offence, and said that he was ignorant 
that it was against the law, the reply would 
be that he ought to have known the law. 
It was also the duty of the Duke of Cum- 
berland to make himself acquainted with 
the state of the law as regarded these asso- 
ciations. It was no excuse for a man who 
sent a firebrand through the country that 
he did not know the uses to which it might 
be applied. Other circumstances tended 


military Lodges were | 
Indeed the | 
Orange Lodges in the | 


be al 


this Lodge, 
| members of it; 


bearing | 
That | 


/man who was present. 


the num- | 





had alluded to was not so ignorant of the 
law as wasrepresented. The grand Orange 
Lodge had been established in England, 
and hehad been informed that the members 
were sworn in; his informant told him 
that he was taken from the dinner table 
and blindfolded, and led into a room, with 
a number of idle ceremonies, and sworn 
in an Orangeman. Subscriptions were 
entered into by the Orangemen of London 
to send missionaries to re-organise their 
institutions throughout the country. The 
Duke of Cumberland was at the head of 
and several noblemen were 
and he found that so late 
as last May there had been a meeting of 
the Society, at which Lord Kenyon pre- 
sided, The Resolutions agreed to at this 
meeting had been brought to him bya 
After this it was 
perfectly futile to say that the Duke of 
Cumberland was not aware of the nature 
of the society. Such was the persecution 
carried on by these bodies, that a man 


' had told him that he could not act for him 


as he wished, because he was an Orange- 
man. The fourth Resolution to which he 
would next call the attention of the House 
was to this effect :— 


“ That it appears by the laws and ordinances 
of the Orange Institutions in Ireland, dated 
835, that the Secretary of each private Lodge 
is directed to report to the Secretary of the 
district Lodge; the Secretary of each district 
Lodge to report to the Grand Secretary of the 
county Lodge; the Grand Secretary of the 
county Lodge to report to the Deputy Grand 
Secretary of the Grand Lodge in Dublin ; and 
the Grand Lodge to hold meetings at stated 
periods, to transact the ordinary business of 
the Society ; and the Deputy Grand Secretary 
of the grand Lodge to communicate half-yearly 
to each lodge in Ireland, and also to the Grand 
Lodge of Great Britain.” 


It appeared that the 1,600 local lodges 
met at stated periods twice a year; the 
proceedings of each were reported to the 
respective district lodges, reports from 
each of which were sent up to the Grand 


Lodge. The Grand Lodge met at certain 
periods, and on adjournment appointed a 
Grand Committee, which met every Wed- 
nesday for the transaction of business. 
Was not this sufficient evidence of the 
complete organization of this society, and 
that there was an immediate connection 
between the extremities and the centre; 
and that the most ready communication 
could be made from the one to the other ? 
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He could refer the House to several parts 
of Mr. Swan’s evidence in confirmation of 
this, and particularly to questions 1,304 
and 1,509. He could also refer to other 
documents to show the organization of 
these societies, and the effect it was likely 
to have on the peace of Ireland. An ad- 
vertisement had appeared 
Dublin papers respecting the proceedings 
of the Orangemen of the county of Tyrone, 
in 1834. 
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this meeting, to petition against the Go- 
vernment. He brought forward the pre- 
sent Motion in confidence of obtaining the 
support of the Government. If the Whig 
Government had done their duty 
years ago, they would have put down these 
societies. They appeared afraid, however, 
of interfering with them, instead of putting 
their feet upon them, and trampling them 
to the ground. These Orangemen were 
countenanced by so many 
both Houses of Parliament, and persons 
in authority, that they imagined that they 
could break the law with impunity. De- 
puties from each of the district lodges 
formed the Grand Lodge. This 
contained 600 Noblemen and Gentlemen. 
Mr. Blacker, in his evidence, stated that 
missionaries were sent by this lodge to 
Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, 
and other places, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing Orange societies. One of 
rules of the private Lodges was as fol- 
lows :— 


“Tn order 
expenses of the Grand Lodge of Ireland, each 
lodge shall transmit a subscription of not less 
than 2s. 6d. annually to the county treasurer, 


to be by him forwarded at the same time, with | 


the return of the county grand oflicers in April 
to the deputy grand treasurer of Ireland.’ 


Mr. Blacker stated, that there was a con- 


siderable deficiency in the funds of the 


chief lodge, as the subscriptions were not | 


paid up. 
this Resolution to the satisfaction of all. 
The next he had to propose was, 


“ That Orange Lodges have individually and 


collectively addressed his Majesty, both Houses | 


of Parliament, the Lord-lieutenant, and others, 


on special occasions of a political nature, such 
as on the subject of the colonies, the change of 


Ministry, the education of the people, the Re- 


peal of the Union, Catholic F mancipation, and | 


Reform of Parliament.” 


He would leave out of the Resolution the 
observation about the colonies, as he did 


fAv 


one of the | 


It requested that every private | 
lodge would choose a delegate to send to 


four | 


Members of 


lodge | 


the | 


to establish a fund to defray the | 


He thought that he had proved | 
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| not think that it was necessary then to in- 
| troduce the subject, and he had been told, 
that his conclusion on the was 
erroneous. The evidence in 
this Resolution afforded an ans 
observations evi had been m: 
early part of t S 
jesty having given 
addresses of Orang 
swer had been 
from the most 
found that an active 
| es had his name struck ont 
n of the 
mani Melbourne’s Government would not 
only strike out the name of any Magis 
trate from the Commi ace 
who belonged to this society, 
' would also order them to 
expect anything like 
Magistrates was utterly imeconststen 
all his ideas of good Government. 
found the following order in Mr. B! 
' evidence :— 
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subj ct 


port of 
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Su] 


ession as 
eracious answers t 
> lode 3, whe n 
‘ato addre 
vectable 

bisags. 


oOTy 


res} 


MISSI trt 


pt ace, aa he 


of the P 
but that thev 
b tri d. T 


from 


ssion 


justic 


ve ral 


li land, re- 


“That circulars be forwarded to the s« 
masters of the Orange Lodg 
questing them to procure petitions from then 
al lodges to both Houses of Parliam 


ent, 
against the new Irish Fducation system, also 
against the Irish 


es in 
sever 


Reform Bill, and to forward 
them without delay to the right hon. the Earl 
of Roden, House of Lords, London, endorsed, 
‘ Parliamentary Petition.” 


Was it surprising when such occurrences 
took place, that they saw the right hon. 
Member for Dublin University (Mr. Shaw) 
! come down to the House with a multitude 
of petitions against Trish education, 
all these 1,600lodges were directed to send 
up their petitions. It was well for the 
right hon, Gentleman to that the 
people of Ireland were opposed to these 
,measures of the Government, but they 
| proved how the opposition was got up. 
Again, on the 28th Nov. 1828, with a view 
, to oppose the Catholics, the following 
| solution was adopted: 


aur} ' 
wit@id 


say, 


> 
Le- 


“Resolved, that we deem it essential, for 
the preservation of our Protestant Constitu- 
| on, that we should co- operate with the Com- 
| mittee of the Brunswick Club in procuring and 
obtaining signatures to to pre- 
| sented to his Majesty and both acs of P 
llament, against further concessions 4 perso 
Phin ssing the Popish or Roman C: 

gion.” 


t 


pe titions 


holie reli 


Was it possible that the Government 
could be carried on with societies of this 
kind thwarting it whenever it 
measures of useful conciliation. 

D 2 


propose d 


The 
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sixth Resolution he intended to propose 
was, 


Orange Lodges. 


“That the Grand Lodge of Ireland has in- 
terfered in political questions, and expelled 
Members for the exercise of their constitu- 
tional and social rights; has interfered at elec- 
tions, and defended criminal prosecutions, as 
appears from the evidence and from the 
minutes of proceedings in the book of the 
Grand Lodge produced before the Select 
Committee.” 


In snpport of this Resolution, he would 
quote the foliowing passage from the 
evidence : 

“Q. 1935. That Mr. Archibald Fisher was 
expelled the society for canvassing and being 
an aclive partisan, and heading processions of 
bodies of men whose principles may be judged, 


from their shouting O’Connell and the Repeal | 7°. 7). 
If it did happen that the case was so 


| flagrant as to oblige the Magistrates to 


of the Union.”’ : 
“(), 1937. That John Tlitton was removed 
from the Committee of the Grand Lodge, for 


not having voted at the late city election, that | 


being on the 9th of June, 1831.” 


He hoped the noble Lord would be satis- 
fied now of the interference of the Orange 
society with the freedom of election. Seeing 
the engines at work it was surprising that 


there was not more opposition in Ireland | 
Again, it was re-| 


to liberal measures. 
solved, ‘‘That Mr. Ex-Sheriff Scott be 
expelled the institution for introdacing 
Daniel O’Connel at breakfast on political 
principles which we do not approve.” This 
was a most respectable man, and had been 
expelled for this trifling reason. He should 


not object to these societies if they took | RS 3 
J ; | the hon. Member for Middlesex had con- 


care that their partizans were properly re- 


gistered, but they went far beyond this. | 
In proof of what he said, he would merely | 


refer to question 1548 and 1247, 
there was the following evidence :-- 


Again 


“Q. 1938. That the Grand Committee be 
directed to remove from the list of officers of 
the Grand Lodge the name of any person or 
persons supporting the Reform Bill as proposed 
by his Majesty’s present Government. 

“Q. 1939. That the reverend Henry Cot- 
tingham, and the reverend Samuel Wills were 
expelled the institution on the 8th June, 1831, 
for sacrificing their principles as Orangemen 
by voting for the Reform candidates.” 

EXTRACTS FROM THE APPENDIX. 
“ Ist September, 1831. 

“That Major Brownrigg be expelled from 
this Committee, in consequence of his conduct 
at the recent election in Dublin, and that his 
expulsion from the institution at large be re- 
commended to the Grand Lodge of Ireland, 
and that a copy of this Resolution be for- 


5 93 


warded to the King’s county Grand Lodge. 
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“12th February, 1833. 
“That a sum of 101. sterling be placed at 
the disposal of Brother M‘Neale, for the pur- 
pose of defending an Orangeman, at present 
in the gaol at Dundalk.” 


He understood that the person alluded to 
was to be tried for an attempt to murder 
aman with a buicher’s knife. It did not 
signify what was the nature of the offence 
which these persons committed, as they 
knew that they would have the Orange 
society to defend them against every 
charge that might be brought against 
them. ‘The result of the system of which 
he complained was, that in cases in which 
Orangemen and Catholics were appre- 
hended for rioting, the Orangemen were 
let loose, and the Catholies prosecuted. 


bind -the parties over to prosecute the 
Orangemen, money was sent to them, and 


| they were furnished with the means of de- 


fence, 
Colonel Perceval said, that there was 


| nothing in the evidence before the Com- 


mittee to justify the statement of the hon. 
Member. 

The Speaker said, it would give much 
greater facility to their proceedings, and 


‘be much more consistent with the prac- 


tice of the House, as well as more conve- 
nient to the Members individually, if the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would take a 
note of any point which he wished to re- 
mark upon, and reserve his comment tll 


cluded. 

Mr. Hume proceeded: He would refer 
to the evidence, in corroboration of what 
he had stated. Question: ‘ Under the 


' date of the 13th of February, 1833, there 


is this entry; ‘ That a sum of 10/. sterling 


| be placed at the disposal of brother 


M’Neil, for the purpose of defending the 
Orangeman at present in the gaol of Dun- 
dalk ;’ is that correct ?—It is.” This was 
a single instance, and one in which only 
102. had been advanced, but there were 
others in which it might be supposed that 
the sums were much more considerable. 
Take the following question :—“ Do they 
advance money for the purpose of car- 
rying on the prosecution or the defence 
of any causes of any particular description ? 
When petitions or memorials have come 
up to the Grand Lodge, stating that sub- 
scriptions have been raised, or are in the 
act of being raised against any member of 
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their body, or that a prosecution is unjustly 
pending over their heads, the Grand Lodge, 
after due inquiry, have at various times ad- 
vanced sums of money in defence of those 
brethren.” Hon. Gentlemen criedout,where 
there was a reference to the prosecution 
being unjust ; but let him ask who was to 
decide that it was unjust. Would any 
man be such a fool as to say, that he sent 
money to defend a culprit who deserved 
to be prosecuted. He would now reter 
to the questions “‘ If Mr. M’Beith was 
considered unjustly accused of murder, 
that would be a ground for supplying 
him with money for his defence ? 
Yes, I conceive so. Mr. 


found guilty of man-slaughter, was he} 


} 
| 
| 


not? I know nothing of the circum- 
stances except what I have heard. But | 
believe so. Have you ever heard that that 
verdict was impugned for partiality ? — 
No, I never heard it had been.” He 


thought he knew who had put the latter} 
question, because the answer was put | 


first. It appeared, then, that money was 
supplied by the Grand Orange Lodges to 
defend persons charged with outrages ; 
therefore he charged the Members of the 
Grand Orange Lodges with being the 
aiders, abettors, and defenders, of the riots 
which took place in Ireland. Sach ccn- 
duct must have the effect he attributed to 
it; parties of course would not so much 


care about getting into any scrape, if 


they knew that they were sure of having 
the means of defence. To show the in- 
terference of these lodges in_ political 
matters, he begged attention to the fol- 
lowing :— 
“ 24th Dec. 1834. 
“That a document be prepared to be for- 


warded to the Orange electors of the city of 


Armagh, calling on them most strongly to 
support a Protestant candidate, and give their 
most determined opposition to the return to 
Parliament of Mr. Dobbin, or any other per- 
son professing the same Radical principles.” 


Now, judging from what he had seen of 


the hon. Gentleman Mr. Dobbin, he must 
say he was a Radical of the mildest de- 
scription. The next Resolution which he 
should move was most important, it was 
this :— 


“ That it appears by the books of the Grand 
Lodge of Ireland, produced by its Deputy 
Grand Secretary, before the Select Committee 
of this House, that the undermentioned war- 
rants for constituting and holding Orange 
Lodges have been issued, to Non-Commis- 


{Au 


M’Beith was | 
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paenes Officers and Privates of the following 
| Regiments of Cavalry and of Infantry of the 
| Line, at home and a to Non-( 
| sioned Officers of the Staff of several Militia 


+! . 
I 


| Regiments ; to Members of other corps and 


Orange Lodges. 
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broad 3 


” 


| to the Police. 
| He would ask the House when the police 
| who belonged to these Lodges came in 
|eontact with Catholics and Protestant 
| Orangemen, how was it possible that they 
He 2ot 
to different 


S 


had a list 


the 


| could act impartially. 
of 
Be Oa os Sa ce 

Regiments :— 

No. 156. Yo John Thompson Glasslough, 
Militia Staff, 24th Sep- 
tember, 1828 

D. Thompson, 4th 
marching warrant), 1st 


the warrants issued 


‘ ; 
Monaghan 


Regiment 


October, 


334. 
30 
Peter 
(marching 
18 4g Bs 
John ] € Sl 
Guards, 26th December, 


George Agnew, 


l 
Fermanagh Staff 


1) 


June ’ 


SOK 
| 22nd October, 1153 
Samuel Scott, 
ment, ist Mav, 1 
James Gr Ssol 
ment, Ist Mav, 183 
Colin Ip, 
marching warrant), 
1327. 
John N. Henry, 4th 


Guards, 1st April, 1835 


Dunl Regiment 


Lilo. 


Janua Vy 


1372 Dragoon 


he oucht to observe, 


of 


number 


This warrant, 

been granted since the Committ 

quiry was appointed. The nest 

in the list was— 

No. 1390. <A marehing warrant 
the 7th Regiment, dated als 
the : 


inquiry commenced. 


The list then goes on :— 
No. 1406. 


12 7 ¢ 
regiment, 


eae 
20th, 


James Gill spie 
rh, dated February, 
Joseph Meineigh, ist Regiment 
of Foot, city of Derry, 2n 
1834. 
William 
Staff, (marching warrant), 
tember, 1828. 
Jonn Fisher 
lin, 17th Se ptembe ru 
Robert Moore, 15th 
March, 1835. 
William Evans, 85th Regiment, 
county Limerick, [4th March, 1834. 
John Maherty, 83rd Regiment, 
11th September, 1632. 
Robert Taylor, 2nd Battal 
March, 1835. 
Serjeant N. Hannah, 60th 
ment, 1st Battalion, 1st May, 


1 January, 


Gutteridge, Fe 


rmana 
2ith Sep- 


81st Regiment, Dub- 
1537. tlussars, 25th 


1725. 


Yh oO ~s6l 
In, <otn 


1765. 


R 


+1 


We yo 
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1780. Henry Nichols, 50th Regiment, 
4th July, 1832. 

1781. Thomas Pownall, 80th Regiment, 
8th August, 1832. 

1831. Alexander Mortimer, sen., Depot, 
32nd Regiment. 


He would add another case the Report 
gave this question :—‘ Have the goodness 
to look at 415, ‘30th January, 1835, 
Peter Duff, Fermanagh Militia ;’ do you 
find that entry in the book ?—I remember 
perfectly a renewal of that warrant being 
taken out by Lord Cole.” Lord Cole 
then took out that warrant! If that 
could be proved, and it did not dismiss 
Lord Cole from his regiment, the stand- 
ing orders issued by the Horse Guards were 
of no force. Question 2271 stated that a 
warrant numbered 567 was granted to John 
Kennedy, Dublin, Ist Dragoon Guards, 
December 26th, 1831. In the extracts 
from the book of proceedings of the 
committee of the Grand Lodge was the 
following :— 
“4st January, 1834. 
“Resolved. That warrant No. 1592, be 
granted to Joseph Meineigh, of the First 
Royals, on the recommendation of brother 
Adam Schoales, of Derry. 
N. D. Crome in. 
“ 25th March, 1835.” 


N. D. Cromelin was in the chair, and 
there were the names of some fourteen or 
fifteen other individuals as present on 
that oceasion. After seeing this, if there 
was any one who could believe that war- 
rants were granted, and that the members 
of the Lodge knew nothing about it, he 
must think such credulous individuals 
wanting in common sense. He found 
also, from the same book, that it was 
moved by Mr. Swan, and seconded by 
J. O, Jones— 

That warrant No. 1537 be granted to 
Brother Robert Moore, for the 15th Light 
Dragoons, 

It was moved by James C. Lowry, and 
seconded by William Swan,— 

That warrant No. 1765 be granted to 
Robert Taylor, for the second battalion of the 
Ist Royals. 
and also— 

That Lodge 1575 be permitted to initiate 
Mr. Talbot, formerly a Roman Catholic. 
These resolutions too were signed N. D. 
Cromelin, as chairman, and there were 
present other members of the committee, 
by whom it was also resolved ; — 
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That warrant 1372 be granted to brothe: 
John N. King, for the 4th Dragoon Guards, 


The following were also extracted from 
the Book of Warrants of the Lodge—that 
the numbers there mentioned were given 
to the regiments set down after them :— 


No. 155. John Lee, Glasslough, Militia 
Staff, Monaghan, November 18th 
1823. 


Foot, October 4th, 1823. 

1406. Serjeant John M*‘Mullen, Militia 
Stafl, Armagh, March 8th, 1824. 

1623. John Bushill, 1st Royals, July 
28th, 1824. 

1639. Francis Kennedy, county Limerick 
Police, county Clare, February 12th, 
1824. ; 

John Buchannan, Rifle Brigade 
June 4th, 1824. 

David Dowdall, ist Royal Veteran 
Battalion, February 20th, 1824, 

Johu M‘Matty, 12th Royal Lancers, 
February 20th, 1824. 

Willtam Hanna, 2nd or Queen’s 
Regiment, May 15th, 182 

John Aiken, 2nd Royal Veteran 
Battalion, Derry, May 28th, 1824. 

1729. enry Holden, Sth Dragoon 
Guards, June 16th, 1824. 


, 





shal; and was .he to be told that that 
individual was ignorant of the existence 
of such Lodges in the army. He found 
from forty to fifty officers connected with 
these proceedings. He would ask the 
hon, and gallant Member himself, how he 
could sit asa member of the Lodge, and 
allow of such proceedings? He could 
only say that if such practices were to 
exist, the sooner they dismissed the army 
the better. They paid for Lord Hill's 
staff 16,0001. a-year; and he, for one, 
would vote against the maintenance of 
that staff, unless Lord Hill could take 
care that an end was put to these pro- 
ceedings. The noble Lord, the Secretary 
for Ireland (Lord Morpeth) should look to 
it. Could he expect the Yeomanry, it 
they were members of Orange Lodges, to 
act impartially between the Protestants 
and Catholics? Would he dare to call 
them out? They ought to be dismissed 
instantly. Every Orange Magistrate 
ought also to be dismissed. They might 
depend upon it there would be no peace 
for treland while a different course was 
taken. ‘This was a time to speak out. 
He was expressing his own opinions, and 
he was happy to find them so well re- 


| 

| 

| 

| They were all signed by the Field Mar- 
J - 

| 

| 





ceived. There must he a clean sweep 





1309. John Little, 25th Regiment of 
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made of all—the police included—who | 
had any connexion with the Orange 
Lodges. Mr. Sharman Crawford, in his 
evidence, gave an instance of his being 
called on to put down a row, while he 
had the command of a military corps, 
and when the men were desired to desist 
from their attacks upon the people, they 
said, ‘Oh! why should we obey your 
orders? The Duke of Cumberland gave 
us authority, and he is a Prince; the 
brother of his Majesty.” The hon. Gen- 
tleman produced a certificate, bearing the 
signature of the Duke of Cumberland; 
and also a tin case, such as soldiers keep 
their certificates in—tin cases being gene- 


Orange Lodges. 
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| would the noble Lord put it down 





rally used in the army for the preserva- 
tion of valuable papers. It commenced 
with “King and Constitution.” That 
was a blind, as the hon. Member said | 
that they might do mischief. The men | 
who had these words frequently in their 
mouths, he dreaded the most. ‘They 
affected to be loyal, but they were the 
greatest disturbers of the public peace. 
Their loyalty, too, was conditional. As 
long as the King maintained their as- 
cendancy they were loyal; but as soon 
as anything was done by his sinh 2000 
tending to destroy that ascendancy, their 
loyalty was at an end, 
had engraved upon 
William Il[. The members knew one 
another by signs. He contended that if | 
such a society had been known to exist, 
severe laws would have passed for its sup- | 
pression. There were active proceedings 
at Malta. That these Lodges were ex- 
tending themselves would appear from the | 
following :— 


These documents | 
them likenesses of | 


1829, 
Boyton 


17th December, 

“Moved by the reverend C. 
seconded by LE. Cottingham, 

“ That the next dormant number 
to the 66th regiment, and the Quebec brethren 
be directed to send in a correct return, 
in order that new warrants be issued.” 

“17th November, 1831, 

“ Your committee have received from 
America the most cheering accounts, and the 
Lodges now sitting there under your warrants 
emulate each other in evincing their gratitude 
for the interests taken by you in their wel- 
fare.”” 


He would next read to the House the 
8th Resolution. 
“ That such warrants are sent privately and 


indirectly to such non-commissioned Officers 
and Privates, without the knowledge or sanc- 


| Secret 


| increasing in number, and wish to be 


nd 


| with any information whic 


| from 


; answ 


| forward 


be issued } 





tion of the Commanding Officers of such 
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and every Lodge held 
red as a district 
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regiments or 
by the Army 
Lodge.”’ 


corps ; 

18 consid 

He would next read to the House a 
correspondence, upon which he would ask 
the noble Lord whether be could sanction 
so underhand a proceeding, sanction it 
indeed the noble Lord could not,—but 
? The 
hon. Gentleman read the following docu- 
ments : 


Copy OF a Letter From WrtttaM Scott To 
Witiram Swan, tHE Deputy ISTANT, 
GRAND SECRETARY OF THE G )DGE, 

arg] 


iQ. Bowie ve 


Ass 
ranp L 


i 15th Februa V; | sO, 
thr Di puty Nast . and 
ary of 1458 Orange Lodge, of the 16th 
( ompany eras rs and Miners, having 
in August, 18 , taken out the above nt 
from the Antrim Grand Lodge, 


supple 


©Srr—W< MM 


ister, 


Warr 


mbt 


hthe Gr 
to tine to our oth 
brethren. The regula 
means for Military Lodges holding ¢ 

ation, we have therefore come the 
tion of applying by letter to you for instrucuon 
which will be most the wk fully received. From 
the peculiar nature of our duty, we not 
remain long in any therefore, your 
‘ring this as soon as possible will confer 
a lasting obligation on most obedient, 
humble servants and brethren, Wiliiam Scott, 
Master; Daniel Rock, Deputy Master ; Edward 
Dixon, Secretary. 

i William Scott, 16th Company 

Sappers and Miners. 


time senas 
ions not pointing 
for Inmunl- 


? 
to resoius 


do 
place ; 


your 


Royal 


most willingly 


: ; 
ymnected with the 


“ That the committee would 
all documents ¢ 
Orange system to any confidential persen 
Ballymena, as prudence would not permit that 
printed documents be forwarded direct to out 
military brethren [cheers |. Wo Re 

“ In reply to this is a letter from Mr. Scott, 
dated 18th February, stating, ‘I have to 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
15th instant, and take opportunity of 
expressing my thanks for the kind and gen- 
tlemanly manner in which you have answi red 
last month’s letter. I trust you will be ki _ 
euough to convey the thanks of the brethr 
of No. 1458, to the committee of the 
Lodge, for their prompt consideration of our 
business, as well as for the interest thev have 
shown in our welfare. The parcel, containing 
the papers, &c.,can be directed to Mr. Andrew 
Crosbie, saddler, who is a faithful brother, and 
can be depended on’ ”’ [cheers]. 


dace 


this 


Grand 


The 9th Resolution he should offer to 
the House was as follows :— 

‘© That the general orders of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the forces (Parliamentary 
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Paper, No. 395 of 1835) addressed in the years 
1822 and 1829, to Commanding Officers of 
regiments and of dépots, and to general Officers 
and other officers on the staff at home and 
abroad, strongly reprobate the holding of 
Orange Lodges in any regiment, as ‘ fraught 
with injury to the discipline of the army ;” 
and, ‘ that on military grounds the holding of 
Orange Lodges in any regiment or corps, is 
contrary to order and to the rules of the ser- 
vice ;’ and,‘ that a disregard of this caution 
will subject offending parties to trial and 
punishment for disobedience of orders.’’’ 


Orange Lodges. 


The ‘ General Orders” were already 
before the House, but he thought 
it necessary to recall the attention of the 
House to them by reading them. 


No. 2. 
_ (Copy) (Confidential). 

Circular Letter from the Adjutant-General, 
dated Ist July, 1822 (Addressed to Officers 
commanding regiments of Cavalry and 
Infantry at home and abroad, East Indies 
excepted). 

Horse-Guards, 1st July, 1822. 
¢eSir,—Reports having reached the Comman- 
r-in-Chief that measures are taken in some 
regiments to promote the establishment of 

Orange Lodges, and that in certain instances 

Commanding Officers have been solicited to 

permit soldiers to receive diplomas for holding 

such Lodges, his royal Highness desires that 
you will state, for his roval Highness’s infor- 
mation, whether any attempt of this description 
has been made in the regiment under your 
command, as his royal Highness cannot too 
strongly reprobate a practice so fraught with 
injury to the discipline of the army. 
I have, &e. 
H. Torrens, Adjutant-General. 
No. 3. 

(Confidential). 

Circular Letter from the Adjutant-General, 
dated 14th November, 1829. (Addressed 
to Commanding Officers of regiments and 
dépots, and to General and other Officers on 
the Staff, at home and abroad. 

Horse Guards, 14th November, 1829. 
Sir, — In consequence of circumstances 
which have recently come to the knowledge 
of the General Commander-in-Chief, his 

Lordship has directed me to transmit to you a 

duplicate of the circular issued on the Ist of 

July, 1822, by his late royal Highness the 

Duke of York, and to call your attention to the 

necessity of strict conformity to it, and of the 

exercise of the utmost vigilance on your part, 
to prevent the introduction, or the existence 
in the regiment under your command, of the 
practice therein adverted to, and which was so 
justly reprobated by his royal Highness as 

** fraught with injury to the discipline of the 

army.” 

In making any inquiry with a view to ascer- 
tain whether any Orange Lodges have been 


(Signed) 
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made in the regiment under your command, 
you will cause it to be clearly understood by 
the men, that the investigation has become 
necessary on military grounds, and that they 
will not be exposed to any reflection or disgrace 
on account of being Orangemen, but that 
their meetings being contrary to order, and to 
the rules of the service, cannot be permitted, 
under any pretence. Finally, that their dise 
regard of this caution will subject them to 
trial and punishment for disobedience of 
orders. 


Orange Lodges. 


Having laid these facts before the House 
he would ask, could it be believed that his 
Majesty was aware of them? The noble 
Lord ought to take his Majesty’s opinion 
on the subject. The Duke of Cumberland 
did not issue the warrants with his own 
hands; the blank warrants were put 
before him, and he signed them ; but there 
was an engraven memorandum at the 
bottom, and he would ask whether that 
was there at the time of the signature ? 
He was informed that Lord Hill knew 
nothing of this matter, and that three 
years ago he did institute an inquiry. 
Colonel Dixon put down an Orange 
Lodge in his regiment; but he did not do 
so till he found there existed in it a Rib- 
band Society also. He tolerated the 
Orange Lodge till he found the resaction. 

The LOth and 11th Resolutions,which he 
had to move, were the following :— 

“ That these Resolutions, and the evidence 
taken before the Select Committee on Orange 
Lodges, be laid before his Majesty. 

‘‘ That an humble address be presented to 
his Majesty, praying that he will be graciously 
pleased to direct his Royal attention to the 
nature and extent of Orange Lodges in his 
Majesty’s Army, in contravention of the general 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief of his Ma- 
jesty’s Forces, issued in the years 1822 and 
1829, which strongly reprobate and forbid the 
holding of Orange Lodges in any of his Ma- 
jesty’s regiments ; and also to call his atten- 
tion to the circumstances of his Royal High- 
ness Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, a Field 
Marshal in his Majesty’s army, having signed 
warrants, in his capacity of Grand Master of 
the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland (some of 
them dated so recently as Aprilin the present 
year,) which warrants have been issued for 
constituting Orange Lodgesin the army.” 

The hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving his first Resolution. 

The Question having been put by the 
Speaker, 

Mr. Wilson Patten said, he intended to 
move an Amendment to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, and in 
doing so he must express his surprise at 
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the manner in which the hon. Gentleman 
had introduced his resolutions to the 
House. If ever there was a farce, the 
present proceeding was one. This subject 
was referred to a Select Committee, 
while the Committee were proceeding with 
their inquiry, the House was put into 
possession of part of the evidence, which 
did not amount to half; and the hon, Gen- 
tleman availing himself of this portion 
brought forward resolutions on which he 
grounded attacks on the characters of 
individuals. He would ask was that fair? 
Would the House consent to cometoa 
resolution onthe subject, on the statement 
of the hon. Gentleman? In his opinion 
they should reserve their decision till the 
whole of the evidence was before them. 
If they were prepared to adopt the course 
recommended by the hon. Gentleman, in 
his opinion the Committee might as well 
at once conclude its labours; indeed, it 
would be quite farcical for them to sit a 
day longer.« Nothing, however, which the 
hon. Member for Middlesex had _ said, 
should induce him to enter fully upon the 
whole snbject; for that was a course 
which he should deem highly improper. 
From the nature of the Motion which the 
hon. Member had given, he certainly had 
understood that it was his intention to limit 
himself to that portion of the subject 
which related to the existence of Orange 
Military Lodges; and that portion of it 
he was perfectly willing to discuss. The 
hon. Member could not go beyond him 
in abhorrence of that system, he thought 
it unfair and indefensible, as not only 
undermining the discipline of the army, 
but also endangering the liberty of the 
subject. He regretted, however, that 
other matters, had excited the same feel- 
ing of jealousy on the part of the hon. 
Member; but he did think that before the 
hon. Member had taken the course he had, 
he should have endeavoured to make him- 
self acquainted with the circumstances re- 
lating to all secret societies existing in 
the army, and not have shown a disposi- 
tion exclusively to inquire into one class. 
For his part, then, he could not but ex- 
press a hope that those other societies 
might be included in the resolution. A 
portion of the evidence had been alluded 
toon the subject of the existence of Riband 
societies in the army ; the Committee had 
examined many individuals of the highest 
respectability—among them, two Lord- 
lieutenants of counties, several magistrates 
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and Sir Frederick Stovin, the chief of 
the constabulary of the province of Ulster 
—on this subject; for a belief had cer- 
tainly prevailed with many of its members 
that such societies did exist. He con- 
fessed, however, when he came to the 
evidence of these gentlemen, all the belief 
which he himself had entertained to that 
effect fell entirely to the ground. Sir 
Frederick Stovin said he had paid great 
attention to that subject—that he possessed 
the fullest means of investigating it with 
the whole of the constabulary of Ulster at 
his command; yet that he had never ar- 
rived at the knowledge of the existence of 
the system. They had now, however, 
proof of the most clear and distinct kind 
that Riband Societies existed in the very 
district over which Sir F, Stovin presided 
—such was the secrecy which attended 
them. On that ground he felt that the 
system of ribandism was still more dan- 
gerous than that of Orange Lodges, inas- 
much as the secrecy of its constitution 
had totally baffled all attempts to inquire 
into it. With the evidence, however, 
which the House had of its existence, he 
thought that there could be no disposition 
to include it within the scope of the Reso- 
lution. He now came to the subject of 
the last Resolution, in which reference was 
was made to an illustrious Duke, and the 
share which he was supposed to have 
taken in the promotion of Orange Lodges. 
He begged to state he was not there either 
as the defender or accuser of that illustri- 
ous individual, and that he should not be 
deterred from expressing his conscientious 
opinion upon the subject. He did feel 
that the House must deal with all parties 
of high or low station with equal justice 
and he thought that it would be an act of 
gross injustice to imply an accusation 
against that illustrious Duke before they 
had gone fully into the evidence which 
might be brought before the Committee 
with the view of explaining his connex- 
ion with the system. There was one 
witness not yet examined, who, as he had 
been given to understand, would supply 
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{some valuable information on that point. 


The statements of the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, when made public, were cal- 
culated to produce an impression preju« 
dicial to many private individuals and 


public characters, and thus to prejudge 
| the case. 


He would only repeat, that he 
did not think it was fair to enter into a 
full discussion of the whole subject before 
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the House was in possession of all the 
evidence which might be adduced upon 
it. When the proper time came he should 
be ready to take a part in the discussion 
of it, and to express his opinions. He 
should now move, asan Amendment, that 
all the Resolutions which the hon, Gentle- 
man proposed should be omitted, with the 
exception of a portion of the last; or that 


the Motion should be to this effect:— | 


“That an address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, praying him to direct his royal at- 
tention to the nature and extent of Orange 
Lodges existing in his Majesty’s army, in 


contravention of the general orders issued | 
in 1822 and 1829, and also to cause in- | 
vestigation to be made into the existence | 


of other secret societies.” 

Mr. Finn said, that having seconded 
the original Res sation, he felt himself 
called upon to expose a system, the pro- 
fessors of which had been trained to blood 
and crime from the first three months 
after it came into existence. 

An Hon, Member objected to going into 
the general question before the evidence 
had yet closed. 

Mr. Finn proceeded to address the 


House, and said that Orangeism had in- | 


creased in England and Scotland to a| 


degree which hon, 


of the Grand Orange Lodges of Great 
Britain, published under the authority of 
the Grand Master, the Duke of Cumber- 
land. The hon. Member then proceeded 
to read some extracts from the pamphlet 
in question, commenting upon them as he 
went along. These rules and ordinances 
were directed against the encroachments 
of the Catholics in the United Kingdom, 
and were for the most part the same as 
those of the Orange Lodges in Ireland. 


And this was all to ‘protect the Protestant | 


religion. These rules and ordinances 
were amockery and an outrage against 
all the principles of the Christian religion. 
The fee of admission into these lodges was 
15s., except in the case of soldiers and 
sailors—when the fee was to be at the dis- 
cretion of the meeting. Did the Duke of 
Cumberland know nothing of the reso- 
lution remitting the fee for soldiers and 
sailors? The hon. Member then read the 
Report of the proceedings of a meeting of 
the Grand Lodge, held at the House of 
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Members were not | 
aware of, and which would soon compel | 
them to look at home. He held in his | 
hand the book of Laws and Ordinances | 
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which the Duke of Cumberland, the Duke 


of Gordon, Lord Wynford, the Bishop of 


Salisbury, ‘and others, attended. On this 
occasion an address was presented to the 
Duke of Cumberland, beginning, ‘ May it 
please your Royal Highness, we your duti- 
ful subjects.” This address then went on 
to assert the loyalty of the subscribers to 
the King’s authority—and to proclaim 
the rights of the King to discharge his 
Ministerial advisers, and select new ones, 
as he thought proper—and finally de- 
nounced the schemes of disturbance which 
the party called the Destructives were 
then hatching. Amongst other proceed- 
ings on this occasion was a communica- 
tion read from the Grand Master of Roch- 
dale, reporting that three of the Orange 
body had voted for the Whig candidates 
at the late election, contrary to the stand- 
ing orders of the society, and recommend- 
ing accordingly that they should be ex- 
pelled from the Lodge, which was agreed 
to, and decreed as a wholesome example 
to others. Amongst other doctrines seut 
forth by the Grand Orange Lodge of Great 
Britain was one that it was expedient that 
they should always be consulted upon the 
election of Conservative candidates for 
Parliament, because, through means of 
their corresponding lodges, they knew the 
political sentiments and merits of every 
man in the country. The hon. Member 
concluded by calling upon the people of 
England to strangle this infamous system, 
and prevent its further growth in the 
country. 

Colonel Wood said, he would not follow 
the hon. and learned Member who had 
just sat down into the history of the sys- 
tem of Orange Lodges, because that was 
not the question belore the House. He 
would apply himself to that part of the 
question which related to the army. The 


' hon. Member seemed to think that the 
Duke of Cumberland must be aware of 


the existence of the Orange system in the 
army. He could only say, that he met 
the Duke of Cumberland yesterday, when 
his Royal Highness assured him that he 
invariably signed the warrants in blank, 
and was not aware, in most cases, how 
they were filled up; and, moreover, that 
on some occasions, when he had been 
asked to transmit some of these warrants 
for the use of the regiments of the line, he 
had invariably refused. To show how the 
army viewed this subject, he would men- 


Lord Kenyon, in Portman-square, at! tion that a few months back three meq 
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were tried by Court Martial in Ireland for 
the offence of having joined in an Orange 
procession, contrary to the standing orders 
against such proceedings. 

Mr. Henry Maxwell said, that he did 
did not rise so much in consequence of the 
call that had been made upon him by the 
House, as to answer the question that had 
been put to him by the hon. Member for 
Middlesex (Mr. Hume). The hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex, in the course of his 
speech, read a copy of a warrant for hold- 
ing an Orange Lodge, and it was inferred 
by him, in consequence of a note appended 
to the warrant, that his Royal Highness, 
the Duke of Cumberland, could not plead 
ignorance of the use that was to be made 
of the warrant, inasmuch as the note points | 
out that it is a “ marching warrant.” The | 
hon. Member (Mr. Hume) had asked him 
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(Mr. Maxwell) to inform the House whe- 
ther or no the note was attached to the | 
warrant when it received his Royal High- 
ness’s signature? In reply, he begged to | 
state, that no such note was engrav ved on 

the warrants. He would expl: ain, in a| 
very few words, the reason why the note | 
appeared at all. He (Mr. Maxwell) was 

one of those appointed by the Committee | 
to select the papers that were to form the | 
appendix to the Report, and he was re- 

quested to explain the difference that ex- 

isted between a ‘‘ marching warrant” and | 
an ordinary one, and he wrote the uote at | 
the foot of one of the warrants, in order 
that the Committee and the House might | 
have the necessary instructions; but no, 
such note was in point of truth attached | 
to the warrants at all; and, therefore, as 

the hon. Member’s reasoning was unsup- | 
ported by facts, his Royal Highness, the | 
Duke of Cumberland, must be acquitted | 
of the charge brought against him of hav- | 
ing knowingly issued warrants for the pur- | 
pose of establishing Orange Lodges in the | 
army. He was himself one of the persons 
who signed the warrants, and he declared, | 
in the most solemn manner, that, until it | 
transpired, in the course of the inquiry, | 
that Lodges did exist in the army, he was | 
notin the slightest degree aware of the 
circumstance, He trusted the explanation 
he had given of the manner in which the 
note came to be appended to the warrant 
would be considered satisfactory by the 
House. With respect to the objects of 
the Orange Institution generally, he was 
prepared to enter into its defence when 





the proper time arrived; but he did not 
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think this the proper opportunity for so 
doing. He had been now for several years 
a member of the Institution—he had been 
a constant attendant at the sittings of the 
Committee, and he had no hesitation in 
stating that, during the protracted inquiry 
that had taken place, nothing had been 
elicited that in the least changed his 
opinion with respect to the Institution. 
When he said this, he did not mean to 
extend his observations to the introduc- 
tion of Orange Lodges in the army. He 
would again repeat which he did with the 
utmost sincerity, that until he heard of the 
vircumstance, in the course of the inquiry, 
he was not aware of their existence in the 
army. The Orange Institution courted 
inquiry; and he was himself the individual 
who seconded the hon. Member’s (Mr. 
Finn’s) Motion for the appointment of the 
Committee. He denied that the witnesses 
were unwilling witnesses, They were the 


, 


| officers of the Institution, and had pro- 


duced freely and unreservedly before the 
Committee all the books and documents 
connected with the Institution. 

Mr. Ward hesitated not to say, that if 
the House consented to the Amendment 
which had been proposed, they would 
shrink from the performance of their duty. 
After the inquiry instituted to examine 
into the state of Orange Lodges had_ pro- 
ceeded a considerab le way in the investi- 
gation, it was ascertained that the system 


| had been introduced into the army, and 


prevailed to a considerable extent. The 
facts relating to this part of the subject 
had, as far as they went, been fairly stated 
by the hon, Member for Middlesex, whose 
speech gave a fair specimen of the whole 
of the evidence which would ultimately be 
submitted to the House; and the Resolu- 
tions which the hon. Member had pro- 
posed, naturally arose out of these facts, 
and were founded on them. This organ- 
ized plan of Orange Lodges had, it ap- 
peared, extended itself to regiments in 
Canada and Malta, and the Grand Com- 
mittee of the Society expressed their satis- 
faction at the cheering accounts which 
they had received from the regiments in 
those quarters. What right, he asked, 
had the Orange Lodges thus illegitimate ly 
and unconstitutionally to interfere with 
the British soldier, and convey an insinua- 
tion into the minds of these men that a 
private association of this description could 
in any way influence their welfare, and, 
perhaps, in opposition to their military 
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duty, serve their country. It was the 
bounden duty of Parliament to make 
known these proceedings to the consti- 
tutional Sovereign of the realm, though 
they did not of course suggest what steps 
should be taken in order to put an end to 
them. There had been a meeting at Lord 
Kenyon’s, at which his Royal Highness, 
the Duke of Cumberland, presided, at 
which it was determined that a certain 
sum of 15s. should be paid on taking out 
a warrant for forming Lodges, but by which 
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a special exception was made with respect | 


to non-commissioned officers, soldiers, and 
sailors, whose admission fee was left to 
the discretion of the Committee. And 


yet the Illustrious Duke professed his | 
on the one side, and a connivance at any 


ignorance of the existence of this system 
in the army. 
stance with the number of these warrants 
which were issued, as a conscientious man 


Accompanying this cireum- | 
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effects, it having been his fate to have 
spent some years in countries during the 
process of revolution. God forbid that he 
should say that there was another country 
undergoing that process, though he could 
not declare such a result to be. impossible, 
if such practices as these were allowed to 
be continued in the army. The spirit 
which gave rise to this was, he was per- 
suaded, the main spring of all the jea- 
lousies, heart-burnings and distractions, to 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s 
(Colonel Perceval’s) own country was sub- 
jected. Look at it se the yeomanry 


'in that country, who could not be employed 


for the protection of life or property, with- 
out insuring a violent exertion of autharity 


misconduct or outrage which might be 


/committed on the other. The system was 


he could not entertain a doubt that his | 


Royal Highness must have been aware 


that many of them were applied to the | 
‘duced by the declarations contained in a 


formation of Orange Lodges in the army. 
He did not, he reiterated, 
single moment, that his Royal Highness 
must have been 
stance. ‘The assertion that he had only 
signed blank warrants did not at all re- 
lieve his Royal Highness from the charge 
that he knew the purpose to which they 
were to be applied. 
know whether his hon. Friend near him, 
the Member for London, would consider 
himself justified in signing checks, and 
after having committed them to the hands 
of his clerks, plead ignorance of the ob- 
jects of them. Or would the hon. and 
gallant Member opposite (Colonel Perceval) 


consent, in his Magisterial capacity, to | 


issue warrants, and, after having done so, 
declare that he was not responsible for the 
consequences ? Besides, these Lodges 
were now become general; the meeting at 
Lord Kenyon’s to which he had already 
referred, 


doubt for a | 
Prelate, 
aware of the circum- | 


now spreading through the army, and it 
already pervaded the bar and the bench 
in that country. Look again at the effects 
which, in such a country, must be pro- 


letter lately published of a right reverend 
the Chaplain of the Orange 
Lodges, in which he spoke of ‘the in- 


'delible hostility of Popery to the Estab- 


lished religion.” See what feelings of 


idistrust and animosity must have been 


He should like to | 





was held for the purpose of | 


organizing them; and there might now be | 
for aught any person knew except the | 


Orange Committee, a dozen Lodges in the 
guards of London, or on board his Ma- 
jesty’s ships at Plymouth, and they had 
as yet no means of checking the evil. It 
was even insinuated that the House were 
now called on to connive at this system, 
instead of opposing and denouncing it. 
He had a perfect horror of all illegal 
societies whatever in the army. He felt 
himself well qualified to judge of their 


| 
| 
| 
} 





awakened by this assertion, in the breasts 
of those who were called Orangemen, 
against a large and most valuable portion 
of their countrymen. ‘* Be active,” (con- 
tinued this man of peace) “and never 
suffer popery to regain its ascendancy. 

He trusted ‘ Popery” never would ; Sat 
this he would add, that as he possessed 
freedom in civil and religious rites himself, 
he was unwilling that the same privileges 
should be withheld from his Catholic fellow 
subjects. Believing then that the Lodges 
were actively progressing in England as 
well as in Ireland ; having conclusive evi- 
dence before him of that fact, he did not 
hesitate to aver, that the hon. Member for 
Middlesex had done his duty as a Member 
of that House, and as an honest man, in 
fully and freely exposing this system 
(which was proved to prevail) to the coun- 
try. He concluded by expressing his con- 


viction that the House would be guilty of 


a dereliction of duty if, from false delicacy 
or fear, they delayed in assenting to the 
Resolution. 

Colonel Perceval was not surprised at 
the strong terms of reprobation in which 
the hon, Member for St. Alban’s (Mr. 
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Ward) had spoken of the Orange Institu- | 
tion, as it appeared that he had given more 
credence to the anonymous statements put 
forth in the Dublin newspapers than he 
was willing to accord to the evidence 
taken before the Committee of which he 
(Mr. Ward) was a member. He had read 
with the closest attention the voluminous 
Report of the evidence taken before that 
Committee, and he was able to trace 
throughout the whole this important fact, 
and it was supported by the concurrent 
testimony of all the witnesses, namely, 
that the Orange Institution was altogether 
a defensive society; and sure he was, that 
if the Ribbon Society, which Sir Frederick 
Stoven was too blind to see, though i 
existed under his nose; if that society 
were put down—if the Roman Catholic 
Association, which had subsequently ap- 
peared under so many different names— 
such as an Anti-Tithe Association, the 
Anti-Tory Association, and the Franchise 
Association—if all these societies were 


given up,and thatthe Protestants had secu-_ 
rity for their lives, the Orange Association | 


would ipso facto cease to exist. ‘The hon. 
Member who had just sat down, as well 
as the hon. Gentleman who introduced 
the subject, had attributed all the blood- 
letting and atrocities which had been per- 
petuated in Ireland to the existence of 
Orange Lodges. How, he would ask, 
did it come to pass that in the counties of 
Kilkenny, Carlow, and ‘Tipperary — in 
these very counties where atrocities were 
continually in the habit of being com- 
mitted at which human nature shuddered 
—how did it come to pass, that scarcely 
an Orange Lodge was to be found there ? 
And yet, according to the hon. Member’s 
statement, the Orange Institution was to 
be charged with the perpetration of all 
these crimes, though, in reality, there 
were no Orangemen in these districts. 
The fact was, as he before stated, that the 
Orange Institution was in its essence purely 
defensive—it was not opposed to, or was 
it hostile to, Roman Catholics. He would 


appeal to his hon. Friend, who was chair- | 


man of the Committee (Mr. Wilson Pat- 


ten), and who had been most constant in | 


his attendance, whether it did not appear 
in evidence that a man, for his hostility to 
a Roman Catholic, was proved to be in- 
eligible to be admitted a Member of the 
society. He had, on a former occasion, 
stated that the society was not in its es- 
sence a secret society; and he, at that 
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| period, took upon himself to promise, 
' that the institution would submit all their 
books and documents to the most minute 
scrutiny. He did not at the time feel 
warranted in stating that the signs and 
pass-words would be given up; but, how- 
ever, the Orangemen had, much to their 
credit in his opinion, exposed their signs 
and pass-words to the Committee; even 
those he repeated, had not been kept back, 
and he now detied all those who were not 
wilfully hostile to the institution, to prove 
that it was not purely of a defensive na- 
ture. It was notorious —it had been 
proved before the Committee and in the 
courts of justice, that societies existed in 
Ireland of ep object was the extirpation 
of the Protestants—and while such so- 
cieties existed, was it to be expected that 
the Orangemen would abandon a con- 
federacy which had its origin in self- 
defence, and was kept up with no other 
view? The Orangemen of Ireland were 
ready not only to support the law, but to 
conform to the law—they were ready to 
sacrifice their lives, if necessary, for the 
_ purpose of maintaining the present Royal 
| Family on the Throne ; but, if treasonable 
societies were allowed to exist in defiance 
,of the law, the Protestants of Ireland 
‘could scarcely be blamed for combining 
for their own defence. He would say put 
down effectually the treasonable societies, 
and the Orangemen would dissolve them- 
selves. It had been proved that these 
really secret and treasonable societies ex- 
isted in the army. ‘They existed in the 
64th regiment, and so far from their hav- 
ing followed the establishment of Orange 
L odges—the Orange Lodge, it was proved, 
was established with a view to counteract 
the influence of the Ribbon Lodge, which 
was previously in existence. Now he 
never did advocate—on the contrary, he 
always condemned the establishment of 
political societies in the army. He was 
one of those whose duty, as an officer 
of the Grand Lodge, it was to sign the 
warrants. He succeeded his lamented 
Friend, Sir Henry Brooke, as_ grand 
treasurer of the institution. The war- 
rants were signed in blank by his Friend 
Mr. Maxwell and himself, they were then 
sent in numbers, varying from fifty to two 
hundred, to his royal Highness the Duke 
of Cumbe rland, who, seeing Mr. Maxwell's 
and his (Col. Perceval’s) signatures to 
them, signed them also and forwarded 
them to the Grand Lodge of Ireland to be 
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applied strictly according the rules of the 
institution. His Royal Highness, there- 
fore, knew no more of the manner in which 
the warrants were disposed of than the 
hon. Member for Middlesex himself. 1 
(said Colonel Perceval) declare, on the 
honour of a gentleman, that I, who signed 
the warrants, never heard, until it trans- 
pired inthe Committee, that Orange Lodges 
existed in the Army; and when [ did 


hear it, | condemned it as strongly as the | 


hon. Member for Middlesex or any other 
hon. Member. He would now state a fact, in 
order to show what his opinion had_ been, 
many years ago, on the subject. He had 
the honour of commanding the Sligo regi- 


ment in the year 1812, which at the time | 


was stationed at Chelmsford. At that 
period he was not an Orangeman, nor did 
he become one till 1832, though previously 
to that time he had been frequently taxed 
in that House with being one. In 1812, 
Orange Lodges existed in almost all the 
Irish militia regiments; and, at the time 
he alluded to, when he assumed the com- 
mand of the regiment, the Master of the 
Orange Lodge in the Sligo regiment died ; 
there was some discussion in the regiment 
as to who was to succeed him, but the 
way he managed was this: he took the 
warrant and the paraphernalia and sent 
them all off tolreland, and gave strict orders 
that no Lodge should be formed in the 
regiment, With regard to a noble Friend 
of his (Lord Cole) not now in town, the 
hon. Member (Mr. Hume) accused his 
noble Friend with having established 
Orange Lodges in his regiment, and called 
upon his Mayjesty’s Ministers to dismiss 
him. Now what were the facts of the 
case. ‘The warrants it is true, were origi- 
nally issued to the Fermanagh militia; 
they had been dormant for upwards of 
eighteen years, and though originally 
issued to the regiment, were not now re- 
gimental warrants at all. Some persons 
residing in the neighbourhood of Florence- 
Court, were desirous of establishing a 
Lodge; and the closer the number of the 
warrants approach to number one, the 
higher is the value which is set upon them; 
and Lord Cole applied to the Grand 
Lodge tor those dormant warrants which 
bore the numbers 415 and 1433, and 
his request was granted, and Lodges 
are now held under them in the county of 
Fermanagh, composed of persons, with 
the exception of one individual, who had 
never been in the Army atall. The facts 
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of the case, the House would see, did not 
warrant the imputation cast upon his noble 
Friend by the hon. Member for Middlesex. 
That hon. Member had read such portion 
of the Duke of York’s orders to the Army 
as suited his purpose, but he neglected to 
read that portion of it which distinctly 
stated that the fact of being an Orange- 
man, would not be considered as an 
imputation upon any man. With the 
concluding portion of that letter he (Co- 
lonel Perceval) cordially concurred, inas- 


i}much as he highly disapproved of the 


existence of Lodges in the Army, He 
begged leave to corroborate the statement 
that had been made by his hon. Friend 
(Colonel Wood) with respect to the igno- 
rance of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland, as to the fact of Orange 
Lodges having crept into the Army. He 
had the authority of his Royal Highness 
to inform the House, that on one occasion 
only, was a proposition submitted to him 
for the establishment of a military Lodge, 
and his Royal Highness expressly stated 
that he could not give his sanction to such 
a proposition, unless it had previously 
met with the approval of Lord Hill. He 
stated what he knew to be a fact, that the 
Duke of Cumberland was as warm in his 


condemnation of the introduction § of 


Orange Lodges into the Army, as any 
hon. Member who had spoken upon the 
subject that night. He was not surprised 
that English Members should be prejudi- 
ced against the Orange Society, owing to 
the statements they had heard made in 
that House against the institution. The 
hon. Member who opened the Debate, 
commenced by stating, that the riot and 
bloodshed which took place recently in 


Belfast, was owing to the misconduct of 


the Orangemen. The hon. Member had 
reiterated the calumny, without taking any 
pains to ascertain whether it was true or 
not. He held in his hand the Belfas¢ 
Guardian, which contained Resolutions 
entered into ten days after the riot. He 


would beg leave, with the permission of 


the House, to read a passage, which would 
show whether or not what the hon. Mem- 
ber had stated with respect to Orange 
Lodges in that part of Ireland, was founded 
in fact. It appeared by that paper, that 
there was a special meeting of the Orange 
Society of Belfast on the 22nd of July, 
1835-—ten days after the occurrences to 
which the hon. Member for Middlesex 
alluded; in which that Society came to 
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a Resolution that, although they deeply 
regretted the melancholy events which had 


taken place, they recurred with feelings of 


gratification to the fact that their own 
resolution to abstain from any processions 
on the occasion had been so strictly obser- 
ved, that not a single member of their 
Society had been concerned or implicated 
in the riots which had occurred. — In 
another resolution they expressed their 
just indignation at the attempts which 
were constantly making to suppress their 
body, by the misrepresentation of their 
principles—prineiples which their calum- 
niators did not understand. ‘The same 
paper contained a repoit of trials, where 
certain parties were found guilty of rioting, 
and sentenced to punishment, none of 
whom were Orangemen. He mentioned 
this circumstance to show how little reli- 
ance was to be placed on party statements. 
He certainly was much surprised that the 
hon. and learned Member for the city of 
Dublin, who, at the time he made his 
speech upon the subject the other evening, 
was in possession of this paper, did not 
mention the fact; as also that there was 
a procession of Roman Catholics with 
green and yellow flags flying, by whom the 
disturbances of the “day were commenced. 
He would state, upon authority in which he 
placed reliance, that there were no Orange 
banners displayed in Belfast that day, 
and that in fact no Orange procession hi id 
taken place. He would give another 
instance of the grossest misrepresentations 
of the conduct of the Orangemen by the 
Press in Ireland: it was stated in The 
Dublin Evening Post (and with great 
circumstantiality of detail) that a priest 
had been shot in Carlow by some Orange- 
men; the fact being that the priest had 
been dining with a friend, 
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| 


‘ers of the law, 





and that in| 


- 4° , : | 
riding home he was thrown from his horse | 


and killed by the fall. The Evening Post 
attributed this atrocious outrage, as it 
styled it, to the Orangemen ; 
cumstantial were its details, 


| 


and so cir-| 
that it set | 


forth that several balls had entered the | 


priest’s body, and that one had been ex- 
tracted from his head—whereas the man 
was killed by a fall from his horse. ‘The 
whole statement in the Evening Post was 
grossly false, and reflected, in the most 
unwarrantable manner, on his right hon 


! 


Friend (Mr. Shaw), by attributing the | 


alleged murder to the speeches delivered 
by his right hon. Friend. The paragraph also 
set forth that the murder was perpetrated 
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at a place out of which Colonel Bruen had 
dispossessed Roman Catholic tenantry, 
and put Orangemen in their places. What 
would the House think when he informed 
them that no such thing as the alleged 
dispossessing of tenantry had taken place, 
nor did the accident occur near Colonel 
Bruen’s property at all. The House could 
now understand with what justice the 
atrocities perpetrated in Treland had been 
laid at the doors of the Orangemen. He 
denied that the Orange Societies violated 
any existing statutes; they exacted no 
oaths—no declarations—no tests. He 
(Colonel Perceval) never made a declara- 
tion, nor took a test, unless the signs could 
be called so; and at that moment he could 
not recollect a single sign or pass-word, 
He repeated, that the Orange Societies 
were not illegal, and he was borne out in 
his denial by the opinion of the late Attor- 
ney-General (Mr. Blackburn). The hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin had, on a 
former occasion, read a portion of the Act 
of Parliament, and he avreed with the hon, 
Member, that if declarations and _ tests 
existed, the Society was illegal. He stated 
at the time, that if it were proved to him 
that the Society was illegal, he would be 
the first to leave it, and he declared the 
same now. The Orange Institution was 
founded on a love of their neighbours— 
the Orangemen were essentially support- 
and the maintenance of 
the connexion between England and 
Ireland, the severance of which was the 
object of their opponents. He denied 
that Mr. Scott was expelled from the 
Society because he entertained Mr. 
O'Connell at breakfast; but he was ex- 
pelled because he supported a repeal of 
the union. Every Orangeman was a lover 
of British connexion; he was bound to 
support the law, to maintain the constitu- 
tion, and the throne of England in the 
reigning family, being Protestant. These 
were the real crimes of which the Orange- 
men had been guilty, and which had 
drawn down on them the vengeance of 
the enemies of all order and law. Had 
the Orangemen, when called upon by the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin to 


join him in repealing the Union, responded 
‘to his call, 
.| preferred against them ;—but they stood 


no charge would have been 


firm by British connexion, and that was a 
crime which will never be pardoned. He 
repeated, that his Royal Highness the 


Duke of Cumberland signed the warrants 
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in question on the faith of his signature, 
and the signature of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cavan. He was persuaded 
that Orange Lodges did not exist in 
several of the regiments which had been 
alluded to; and he hoped the noble Lord 
the Secretary at War would inquire into 
the fact. He had concurred with a gal- 
lant Friend of his that day, who had just 
returned from Malta, and he was ready to 
prove before the Committee that no Orange 
Lodge existed in the regiments quartered 
there, and which were alluded to by the 
hon. Member. In the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, too, he was given to understand 
that no Lodge existed; but these were 
facts which he hoped the Secretary at 
War would ascertain. He should be very 
happy to see the day when there would 
be no necessity for any Orange Lodges 
whatever in Ireland. He was convinced, 
however, that they were not more injurious 
than Freemason’s Lodges. He wasa member 
of both; and he would confidently assert 
that the one was as innocent, as amiable, 
and as worthy of being upheld, as the 
other; but if one be put down, both must 
be extinguished. 

Lord John Russell said, that he owned 
it was with some regret he found the hon. 
Member for Middlesex had persisted in 
bringing forward the Motion before the 
House, for he certainly thought it was a 
question which must occupy the attention 
of Parliament both during this, and, as he 
believed, the next Session. He conceived 
that it would have been better if the hon. 
Member for Middlesex had waited until 
the evidence was more complete; but at 
the same time, as the hon. Member had 
thought it right to bring the question 
forward, he should not shrink from taking 
that course which he felt to be incumbent 
on himon that occasion. If, in the course 
of the observations he should feel it his 
duty to offer tothe House, he should pro- 
nounce any opinion in favour of those 
Orange institutions, it could not be im- 
puted {to him that he did so from any dif- 
ference of opinions particularly directed 
against those societies. While a Member 
of this House and of the Government he 
had ever been an enemy to all associations 
of the kind. He had not hesitated in 
being a party to laws framed in the spirit 
of the constitution to put down associa- 
tions which he thought dangerous to that 
Constitution and injurious to the authority 
of the Crown. In this feeling he had been 
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a party to the proclamation to which the 
hon. Member for Middlesex had alluded, 
which had put down the proceedings—the 
dangerous proceedings, as he believed, of 
the Birmingham Political Union, in 1831 ; 
and when persons in humble situations of 
life had involved themselves in the guilt 
of illegal transactions, he had thought it 
his duty to consent to that degree of 
punishment which might deter others from 
following so mischievous an example. 
Therefore, having always entertained those 
opinions—having entertained them in op- 
position to large and popular bodies,— 
and having expressed those opinions 
against persons in humble situations of 
life, he now felt it his duty to express. the 
same opinions of censure and condemna- 
tion when some of the highest and most 
illustrious persons in this country, aided 
by strong party connexion, and by persons 
of the highest rank, military, and civil, 
had involved themselves deeply in the 
mischiefs and injuries which these societies 
were calculated to create. If those socie- 
ties served to preserve the peace and har- 
mony of the State, the case might be dif- 
ferent, but when it was seen that by de- 
grees they rose until they broke that peace 
of which they professed to be the con- 
servators—when they poisoned and cor- 
rupted the sources of justice they so much 
lauded—when they perverted and seduced 
that soldiery whom the King alone had 
the lawful prerogative to command, when 
all these evils were visible, he thought the 
House could not but be sensible that it 
was its duty by every means in its power to 
discountenance, and if possible to put a 
termination to societies of this kind. He 
was sorry the hon. and gallant Member 
opposite had alluded to riband associations 
in the army. A great deal of the evidence 
on the Table of the House concerned 
those associations; but he would say, 
‘ Let associations of all such kinds be put 
down.” Let the House deal impartially, 
and join in suppressing those disorders as 
fruitful of insubordination amongst the 
people. He had observed, he must say, 
with great alarm, the declarations made 
by the hon. and gallant Member for Sligo, 
and of the hon. Member for Cavan, the 
Secretary of that body, both of whom had 
declared themselves to be totally ignorant 
of the purposes to which the warrants 
bearing their signatures were to be ap- 
plied. The hon. Member who had last 
spoken had informed the House that his 
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royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland | conceive otherwise than that the illus- 
had on the faith of his signature and that | trious individual in question would feel 
of the hon. Member for Cavan signed the | it consistent with his duty as a Prince 
blank warrants, which afterwards were | of the blood, and filling a high rank in 
sent elsewhere, so that his royal Highness | the army, no longer to hold in the so- 
had reposed confidence in those who, also | ciety the situation which he now filled. 
placing confidence in others, had affixed | In the observations which he (Lord John 
their signatures. To add to the alarm| Russell) had made, he had said nothing 
consequent on this statement, there was|to condemn either the Duke of Cum- 
also the fact, stated, not on vague evidence, | berland, or those hon. Members oppo- 
but by their own Secretary, who, he must | site; neither had he imputed to them 
say, with the utmost fairness and frank-| anything except that which they had 
ness, had produced all the information in | themselves avowed. He did not impute 
his power, that these warrants for lodges to them, which indeed would be a grive 
had been sent, he believed, to no less than | offence, the having any knowledge that 
forty regiments. Thus it appeared, by Orange lodges had been formed. in the 
the confession, or by the testimony of the | army, although the circumstances under 
Secretary to the Orange society, that the | which those lodges were instituted re- 
warrants were sent amongst non-commis- | quired explanation from them. He now 
sioned officers, amongst soldiers anxious |came to the consideration of the Reso- 
to do their duty to their King, to the lutions which had been proposed, and 
Protestant religion, and to the Protes- jhe was very much disposed originally to 
tant Church, and who received warrants , agree with the hon. Chairman of the Com- 
signed by the hon. Member who had last | mittee (Mr. Patten) in thinking that the 
spoken, signed by the Duke of Cumber- first Resolution would come more properly 
land, a Prince of the blood, neither of | from the Committee after the Report had 
those individuals knowing one word about | been made; but on reading the Resolu- 
the matter, or, supposing they did know, | tions more attentively, they seemed to him 
were prepared to condemn the proceeding | to contain nothing more than a skeleton of 
as subversive of all discipline. He owned | the Constitution on which Orange lodges 
this confession revealed practice which | were framed; and he thought it was ne- 
could not be too loudly condemned ; and | cessary for the purposes at present in view 
when the practice had been condemned | that the House should come to some con- 
by the late Duke of York as fraught with | clusion with respect to the formation of 
danger to the discipline of the army, he | Orange Ledges in the army. He had en- 
felt some surprise that a declaration had | 'deavoured to find out from the evidence 
not been added by the Members of that | | who the persons were who had thought it 
body, from the highest to the lowest, | right to make such use of so high author- 
deeply lamenting that they belonged to a | ity as the names appended to the warrants; 
society in which such a use was made of | and he would take the liberty of reading 
their names. He felt some surprise, also, | to the House two questions, the answers 
that when those distinguished individuals to which threw some light on this subject. 
saw that the whole discipline of the army | The first question was, “ Are you aware 
might be subverted and destroyed under ‘whether the Members of the Grand 
colour of their high authority ‘and their |Lodge approve of regimental lodges ? 
known attachment to the Protestant reli- |The answer was, “ Of my own knowledge 
gion, that they should lose one moment in there is a vast difference of opinion on this 
making it known that they had ceased to | subject. Many intelligent and influential 
be Members of such an association. He | men seem to think that it was not right or 
could not imagine why the hon. Members | conducive to the good of the army, but that 
opposite should continue to lend such | they were overborne i in that opinion by a 
proceedings their countenance and support. | certain majority.” With respect to that 
He could not conceive that the illus- | majority, he could suppose not less than 
trious Prince, so often named in the | 300 persons of rank, property, and influ- 
course of this debate, should hesitate, ence, to have been assembled in the Grand 
when thoroughly convinced of the use Lodge during the deliberation on that ques- 
that had been made of the blank war- | tion. However that might be, it was sur- 
rants bearing his signature, to retire | | prising that the minority should not have 


from the ona ee and he could not |taken pains to make the discussion of that 
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question known to the hon. and gallant 
Member for Sligo, and to all those high 
personages, who, it would seem, were in 
the minority, and whose names appeared 
signed at the top of the warrants—docu- 
ments which doubtless had produced the 
greatest effect, when distributed amongst 
the poor and ignorant Members of the 
Orange Society. What, however, did 
they do. The next question asked, was 
this :—“ What do you conceive to have 
induced the majority of the Grand Lodge 
to give their sanction to the existence or 
continuance of regimental Orange Lodges? 
It is the knowledge and belief that socie- 
ties, dangerous to the Established Church 
and to the Protestant institutions of the 
country, already exist to a very great and 
dangerous degree throughout the British 
army; and those Members have argued 
and come to the conclusion, that they 
have no right to keep Orange warrants 
from soldiers making applications for them, 
when they have heard of the existence of 
such dangerous institutions, the effects of 
which can only be mitigated and neutral- 
ized by the establishment of Orange | 
Lodges. Now, if he wanted any proof | 
of the danger of such associations he found | 
it in this quotation. The parties com- | 
plained that dangerous societies existed in | 
the army and instead of going to the mill- | 
tary authorities of the country —instead of | 
going to any of his Majesty’s servants, 
civil or military, to inform them of the ex- 
istence of these dangerous institutions— 
they set up as a counteracting power, an | 
empire of their own, in the very heart and | 
centre ofthe army. They said, there were | 
dangerous institutions on the one hand, and | 
they set up more dangerous institutions on 

the other. What was this, but making the | 
army instead of being full of harmony, 

discipline, and confidence in their chiefs, | 
the scene of contention and anarchy— | 
what would the effect be, but to make | 
one soldier ready to fight against another, 
instead of being prepared under his Ma- 
jesty’s authority to preserve the peace of | 
the country against all offenders, be they | 
Orangemen, be they Roman Catholics, or | 
be they Ribandmen? The soldiery would 
thereby set up for themselves what they 
thought should be the institutions of the 
country, and they would no longer be 
obedient to the orders of the Commander- 
in-Chief, to which only they ought to look. 
With these impressions on his mind, he 
could not but be prepared to agree to such 
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of these Resolutions as in the first place 
concerned the constitution of Orange So- 
cieties; and, in the second place, to such 
as concerned the introduction of those so- 
cieties into the army. But the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex had introduced an ob- 
stacle in the way of these Resolutions by a 
reference in the last of them to an_ illus- 
trious individual now holding the rank of 
Field-Marshal in his Majesty’s service, 
The House must consider that it was 
hardly possible for it to agree to that Re- 
solution, naming that illustrious individual 
in the mildest terms, without its being 
considered as a heavy censure on the part 
of this House. He had collected from the 
hon. Member for Lancashire, that there 
were persons disposed to come forward, ° 
and to give evidence to show, that the 
opinions of his royal Highness the Duke 
of Cumberland were repugnant to the 
formation of lodges inthearmy. He (Lord 
John Russell) was not disposed to come 
to a Resolution touching the conduct of 
any individual, if it could be said, that 
that individual had not been fairly heard, 
or if that individual wished to make any 
defence or explanation. He thought 
that with regard to his royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland that opportunity of 
explanation had not been fully afforded, 
and therefore he thought the House ought 
not to come to anything more than a 
general Resolution on the subject. He 
objected to the Resolution being adopted 
without giving some notice to his royal 
Highness of the debates which had taken 
place on his conduct as Grand Master, 
With this opinion, therefore, and at once 
admitting, that he was ready to agree to 
those Resolutions which concerned the 
Constitution and the introduction of 
Orange Lodges into the army, he was dis- 
posed to recommend that the further dis- 
cussion of the question should be post- 
poned for some days, in order that, if any 
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| evidence should be tendered before the 


Committee with reference to this subject, 
that the Committee should have an oppor- 
tunity of receiving and furnishing it to 
this House. With respect generally to 
the evidence which related to the army, he 
understood it was fully closed, and there- 
fore there could be no objection to agree to 
an Address to the Crown on that head. He 
should not now enter into the manner in 
which the Orange Societies affected the 
peace of Ireland, and as to the manner 
in which they affected and weakened the 
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authority of the Crown, and interrupted 
the course of justice, that was unhappily 
too well known, for it had been shown, 
nay avowed, by one of 


Orange Lodyes. 


the House would be surprised to hear— 
Government prosecutions. But with re- 


spect to all that part of the subject he | 


should not now deal, for it was one of those 
important questions, containing the roots 


of the evils which constituted the miseries | 
of Ireland, and which spread fast and far 
Session, he | 


over the land. In another 
thought it must be a subject for the 
deep and anxious consideration of both 
Houses of Parliament. In the mean 
time the Government would anxiously 
endeavour to maintain 


law, and to save the people of Ireland 


themselves from contamination and dis- | 
| ground that the Report was not complete, 


honour. 

Mr. Wilson Patten was understood 
to concur in the view taken by the noble 
Lord opposite. 
conformity with the wishes of the Com- 
mittee by submitting his Amendment to 
the House. 

Mr. Sheil said, after what had fallen 
from the noble Lord, the Member for 
Stroud, he should move, that the debate 
be adjourned until ‘Tuesday next. 

Mr. Hume begged, before the question 
of adjournment was put, 
nothing could be more consonant with his 
wishes than the view which had_ been 


taken by the noble Lord at the head of 


the Home Department. If any intima- 
tion had been given to him that an op- 
portunity for explanation should be given 
to the illustrious personage, he should not 
have named the illustrious Duke in his 
resolutions. He, however, fully concurred 
in the justice and propriety of the noble 
Lord’s proposal. 

The Speaker put the question of ad- 
journment. 

Sir Robert Peel rose and said, he was 
most anxious now to state very shortly to 
the House the view which he had taken 
of this question, because on ‘Tuesday next 
he might perchance not have the oppor- 
tunity of stating the conclusion to which 
he had come upon the question, previous 
to the speech made by the noble Lord 
opposite, and to which conclusion not- 
withstanding that speech, he was 
clined to adhere. 
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the officers of | 
these societies, that money had been sent | 
down to defend prisoners against—what | 
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He had understood the | 
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object of the special Report of this Com- 
mittee had been contined to the matter of 
the existence of Orange Lodges in the 
army; and he thought it would have been 
better if the resolutions debate had 
been confined to the mitita i 
_ thought if 

her evidence 
to enter ns when 
the evidence taken, or to br 
Committee was not before 
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the House 
whole of 
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it. His construction of 
was very different from 
them by the noble Lord. 
six or seven resolu 
the institution of Orange 
rally, and their civil cons 
last three or four he 
refer to Oranee Lodges in connexion 
muitary discipline. He should be 
posed in the first place to urge the post- 
ponement of the general question, on the 
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but, without any distinction, he 


other grounds protest against the 
acquiescing in these ‘These 
resolutions consisted of a clara- 
tion of fact—without expressing any opin- 
ion—without stating any expectation— 
that a law would be brought in to check 
such practices; and yet they concluded 
with a declaration that along with the evi- 
before the Committee they 
should be laid before his Majesty. Now 
this was a novel course for the House to 
pursue ; he meant to resolutions 
of fact, and to lay them | his Ma- 
without any opinion of House 
thereupon. W hat was the 
the Crown could 
Crown could not pledge its 
to the opinion of the House, for ¢! 
had expressed none. ‘This, theret 
an inexpedient and an ineffectual course, 
and he had expected that the noble Lord 
have had the moral courage 
to make a statement to that effect. Ifthe 
noble Lord meant to state that it was 
necessary to have an explanation of 
constitution of Orange Lodges as a preli- 
minary groundwork tor other proceeding 
that would alter the eftect of the re 
tions, and would diminish his objection 
to assenting to them. But in tliat case 
the Resolutions should be nothing 
planatory. It was indifferent to him what 
course the House might be inclined to 
pursue, but still he must say that 
course now adopted was novel, consider- 
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that there was not a sufficient statement 
of the premises on which it was founded. 
He hoped that the House, before it af- 
firmed these resolutions would be certain 
of the accuracy of the premises on which 
it was based. [© Oh! OAS]. “Tf the 
hon. Gentleman is tired,” said Sir Robert 
Peel, “‘ who makes these interruptions, he 
may retire, He has no right to interrupt 
me in my address to the House. I have 
already said, that 1 will not take any ad- 
vantage of a number of hon. Members hav- 
ing left the House under the impression 
that no division will take place to-night 
upon this Motion. No man who knows 
anything of my Parliamentary conduct 
for many years now past, has a right to 
say that | am likely to take any unfair 
advantage of my political opponents. I 
am not the man to take an unfair advant- 
age of any accidental conduct on the part 
of my political opponents to insure to my- 
self a mere temporary triumph; and my 
consciousness of that fact induces me to 
say that any man who ts tired of my ob- 
servations had better to retire, and leave | 
our debates to proceed without interrup- 
tion. The right bon, Gentleman pro- 
ceeded to state, that with respect to the 
connexion and interference of the Orange 
Lodges with the military discipline of the 
army, he had no hesitation in condemning 
it in as strong language as any that had 
been used by hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House. The existence of 
such societies, as secret societies, must be 
unknown to the officers of the regiment 
in which they were formed, and, being un- 
known to them, must be subversive of all 
military discipline and subordination. It 
led, of necessity, to the formation of other 
societies of an opposite political character. 
Whether such societies were known under 
the denomination of Orange Lodges or 
any other denomination, it was impossible 
to defend their existence. He had been 
prepared to take a course which he 
thought would have closed these proceed- 
ings without much difficulty. He had 
thought that the noble Lord would have 
proposed that the evidence taken before 
the Committee should be presented to the 
Crown; and that he would then have 
asked the Crown to institute an inquiry 
into the existence of Orange Lodges in 
the army. He thought that their exist- 
ence at present was not sufficiently notori- 
ous, Ifany of the facts asserted in these 
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Commons must be responsible for that in- 
correctness. In his opinion hon. Mem- 
bers ought to examine the wording of 
these Resolutions with great cireumspection 
in order to be certain that they were borne 
out by evidence in affirming them. For 
undoubtedly it lowered the character of 
the House of Commons to affirm resolu- 
tions without being master of the facts 
upon which they were grounded. He 
would call the attention of hon. Gentle- 
men to the seventh Resolution, which 
aflirmed—* That it appears by the books of 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland, produced by 
its Deputy Grand Secretary before the 
Select Committee of this House, that the 
undermentioned warrants for constituting 
and holding Orange Lodges have beerr - 
issued to non-commisioned officers and 
privates of the following regiments of 
cavalry and of infantry of the line, at 
home and abroad ; to non-commissioned 
officers of the staff of several militia re- 
giments; to members of other corps, and 
to the police.” Then came proofs of the 
allegations in detail, extending to every 
regiment. ‘The allegations as to the regi- 
ments were affirmed by proof, but there 
was no proof as to the existence of such 
Lodges among the police. 

Mr. Hume(interrupting).—I1 stated facts, 
which it is impossible to contradict re- 
specting the formation of Orange Lodges 
among the Limerick Police. 

Sir Robert Peel: The hon. Member 
has also made the same charges against 
‘other corps,” as, for instance, the 
Sappers and Miners. 

Mr. Hume: Yes, and I proved it by 
reference to the evidence of Francis 
Kennedy. 

Sir Robert Peel: The officer in com- 
mand at Malta denies it zn toto. 

Mr. Hume Let him deny it again, if 
he pleases. I produced the certificate and 
number of the lodge held at Malta, and 
the right hon. Baronet, had he been in 
the House, might have seen it. 

Sir Robert Peel, 1f you can establish 
that fact, I say at once that | have no ob- 
jection to agree to this Resolution. But 
when, as his notorious, nine-tenths of the 
House which I am now addressing have 
not examined the evidence taken before 
this Committee, there is a great incon- 
venience in affirming such a resolution as 
that to which I have been adverting. 

Mr. Hume: I copied out with my own 
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Resolutions were incorrect, the House of 


hand the parts of the evidence which 
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advert to this Resolution ; and to prevent 
the possibility of any mistake, 1 cut out 
part of the evidence which is in print, and 
attached it to my Resolutions. 

Sir Robert Peel: When I am called 
upon to affirm facts which implicate thirty 
regiments, I should have certain and irre- 
fragable evidence that sucha formal Re- 
solution is not open to objection on 
account of its inaccuracy. Suppose, for 
instance, we had affirmed this Resolution 
as to the colonies. It had been shown 
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that evening, and fortunately in time, 
that the assertion of such a_ princip 
would have been incorrect. Had hon. 


{Aua. 4} 


Gentlemen taken the trouble of consider- | 


ing that this was an inconvenience to 
whch the House ought not to be ex- 
posed? The course which he would ac- 
quiesce in was this; he would vote for 

general Resolution descriptive of the con- 
stitution of the Orange Lodges—in a 
word for that Resolution which had formed 
the groundwork of the second Kesotution 
moved by the hon. Gentleman, and which 
would answer every purpose contemplated 
by the hon. Member for Middlesex. He 
should then be prepared to acquiesce in 
the Motion, that an humble Address be 


presented to his Majesty, praying that he | 


would be graciously pleased to allow evi- 
dence which had been taken to be laid 
before him. He should then have been 
prepared to acquiesce in a resolution that 
his Majesty be pleased to direct his Royal 
attention (that by-the-by was a new form 


of Address) to the nature and extent of 


the formation of Orange Lodges in his 
Majesty’s army. 

Mr. Hume: 
his Majesty. 

Sir Robert Peel was aware that it was 
quite impossible that loyalty so sensitive 
as that of the hon. Gentleman could easily 
be satisfied. In future, when he heard 
any reflection cast upon the hon. Member 
for Middlesex, either for want of loyalty 
or for want of decorum, he should always 
be ready to state that when he had pro- 
posed to ask the Crown to grant a ce:tain 
species of inquiry, the hon. Member had 
significantly shaken his head and cried 
out * No, no,” and declared that such a 
course of proceeding would be dictating 
to his Majesty. He acquiesced in the 
Motion of the hon. Member calling for the 
number of the lodges in which these war- 
rants had been registered, and must con- 


That would be dictation to 
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had reached registration. H | pro- 
test against any special reference to the 
conduct of the Duke of Cumberland, and 
vet he should not desi re to exem that 
illustrious Duke from an inquiry instituted 


! 
i 
weht that the o! 


by the Crown. He }- 
yec tion of the noble , ord was well foun ‘ed, 
and that it was impossible to name any indi- 
vidual in these Resolutions without imply- 
ing some censure upon him. Now, to imply 


censure on persons who had not been heard 


in their defence,wasclearly inconsistentwith 


justice. At the same time, he would say, 
that the course pursued by the noble Lord 
was sn open to objection. The noble 
Lord h: | propos da short a journment of 
the Rehai e, as if to give the Duke of 
Cumber! ind an op p tunity of vindicatine 
himself from the charges brought against 
him. Now, if that proposition were founded 
on the ground that the House was not in 
a condition to decide on the course which 
it ought to pursue, he had no objection 
to make against it. He trusted that that 
was the rround ou which the n rie Lord 
had put this question. He thought, how- 
ever, that the mere propos ul of givine the 


Duke of Cumberland an opportunity of 


going before the Committee to vindicat 
himself, imphed a degree of censure 


against that illustrious jiadividual. He 
confessed that he was prepared tor or 
two courses—either ‘is continue to th 
present Committee the power of mucking 
the inquiries which they were now testi 
tuting, or to postpone it altogether. An 
hon, ¢ Gentleman had said, that he had no 
objectior n to extend this tuquiry to the exa- 
i mination of the existence of Orange Lodves 


cur with him in asking how these warrants | 


in England, and he wou 


tion to such a proceeding. 


ld make 
He 


) 
) . 
no ot ] ( 


had heard 


with great satisfaction, the opinion, that 
the result of this examination would be to 
provide for the termination of all Societies 
of this character. Such a conclusion 
would be most satisfactory. He, therefore, 


hoped that all persons of influence would 
' 


exert themselves to counsel ibandon 
ment of these institutions. tle admitted 
that no good purpose would be served by 

| 


Orange Societies, but 
to sanction a string of Resolutions coi 
them on ct 
He never recollected such a co 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, who 
supplied everything from his own Re: 

which tended to support bis R 
If there were Orange Lodg 
that was his opinion, 


he was not prepared 
t 


demuing imperf ev dence 


as tit 


urse 


of 


solutions. 
es in the army, 
eround for a 
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Special Report. But to propose a regular 
string of Resolutions, without one tittle of 
proof to confirm them, was a course not 
hitherto warranted by Parliament. He 
was not ready, however, to oppose the 
Question of Adjournment. In conclusion, 
the right hon. Baronet stated, that he 
would not acquiesce in any Resolution 
which in the present state of things 
implied censure on any party whatever. 
Viscount Howick contended that the ex- 
istence of Orange Lodges in the army was 
contrary to the orders of the army, and was 
a subject that must undergo immediate 
inguiry. In order to show how anxious 
Lord Hill was on the point, he would read 
to the House a letter written by his diree- 
tion to Sir Edward Blakeney, now com- 
mander of the troops in Ireland. 
to the same effect had also been addressed 
to the senior ofticer of the district in which 
the King’s Dragoon Guardswere stationed, 
jor General commanding in 


» 


and to the Mu 
Scotland. 
received a letter from Lord Hill, commu- 
nicating those facts, which he would read 
to the House. ‘The letter addressed to 
him wasas follows :— 

Horse Guards, 30th July, 1835. 

My Lord,—I have had the honour to receive 
your Lordship’s letter of the 27th instant, 

g the copy of a letter which you had 
received from Mr. Hume, on thy ject of 
the asserted existence of Orange Lodges in 
some of the regiments now quartered in Tre- 
land. 

I have, in consequence, caused the letters, of 
which the inclosed are copies, to be addressed 
to Sir Edward Blakeney, who is in temporary 
charge of the troops in Ireland, to the senior 
officer of the district in which the King’s Dra- 
goon Guards are stationed in England, and to 
the Major-General commanding in Scotland, 
it appearing that the dépot of the 64th, which 
had been for some time under orders for 
North Britain, had actually arrived there from 
Jreland. 

[ will toke care to forward the reports of 
ese officers to your Lordship, as soon as they 
me, and, in the mean time, [ think it 
right to state, that Lieutenant-Colonel Dixon, 
who is mentioned in Mr. Hume’s letter, ex- 
changed to the 40th regiment more than three 
years ago, and is now serving at Bombay. 
i have ’ &e. 
(Signed) 


transmitting t 
sul i 1c 


th 


1 
reach 


FivuyL; 


He would also read to the House, in 
order to show how anxious Lord Hill was 
that the proper inquiries should be insti- 
tuted, in order to preserve the regulations 
of the service, the letter addressed by his 
command to Sir Edward Blakeney. 


On the 30th of July, he had | *" : 
: regiment was concerned in keeping the feeling 
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liorse Guards, 29th July, 1835, 

Sir—By Lord Hill’s command, I have the 
honour herewith to transmit to you a letter 
and inclosure, which his Lordship has just 
received from the Secretary-at-War, whereby 
it appears that, in evidence taken before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, it is 
stated that Orange Lodges have existed, or 
exist, inthe regiments specified in the margin,* 
in disobedience of the orders contained in the 
circular confidential letters issued from this 
department, under date the Ist of July, 1822, 
and the 14th of November, 1829. His Lorde 
ship desires that, immediately on receipt 
hereof, you direct the respective General 
Officers commanding the districts in which 
these regiments are at present stationed, to 
inquire into the circumstance represented by 
Mr. Ifume in his letter to Lord Howick. The 
General Officers concerned are to call before. . 
them, and personally examine, the men named 
in Mr. HWume’s letter, taking every possible 
means in the course of such examination to 
ascertain at whose instance the Orange Lodge 
was formed, if formed at all, whether any 
diploma was issued for the purpose, and by 
whom-—-whether any and what portion of the 
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of Orange party alive in the regiment—and in 
short, every circumstance that can tend, in any 
degree, however remotely or collaterally, to 
throw light upon a subject to which so much 
importance is attached. 

You will be pleased to take this occasion to 
communicate instantly with every regiment 
and dépot under your command, and to ascers 
tain for Lord Hill’s information, how far the 
prohibitory orders issued against Orange 
Lodges have been infringed upon or disobeyed, 
and should you, in the course of these refere 
ences and investigations, discover that these 
orders have in any instance been disobeyed by 
any Officer whatever, you will report him at 
once to the General Commander-in-Chief, in 
order to his being duly called to account for his 
conduct. 

As Lieutenant-Colonel Dixon is now with 
the 40th regiment in India, and as the 64th 
regiment is in Jamaica, you can only, for the 
present, refer to the dépot of the last mentioned 
regiment for such particulars as its Command- 
ing Officer may be able to furnish touching 
the Orange Lodge which is thus said to have 
existed in that regiment. 

I have only to add, that Lord Hill will be 
impatient to receive your reports, and those of 
the General Officers of districts, in conse- 
quence of these institutions. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) Joun Macponatp, A. G. 
From this letter the noble Viscount said, 
it appeared that no means had been left 
untried to institute an inquiry into the 
formation of Orange Lodges in the 


* 15th Hussars, Royals (2nd Battalion). 
64th Regiment, 
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army. He must also remark, that it did 
not appear to him that an inquiry into this 
subject conducted by military authority 
was all that was required. Such an 
inquiry could scarcely by any means 
within the command of the Horse Guards 
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extend beyond the officers and soldiers 
now serving, and if such persons were to 
be punished for holding Orange Lodges, 
it was quite evident that the House must 
inquire into the circumstance of warrants 
having been issued for the holding of such 
Lodges, bearing the signatures of persons 
high in rank, and especially of his Royal 
Highness Ernest Duke of Cumberland. 
Now, in assenting to the Motion of ad- 
journment, the House did nothing im- | 
plying a censure on that illustrious Prince, 
in absence of all explanation on his part. 
At the same time, he must say, that it 
would not have done for the House to 
have gone into an inquiry on this subject 
without adjournment, and without giving 
his Royal Highness an opportunity of 
making that explanation which the facts 
appeared to require. Jt appeared to him 
that the course proposed by his noble 
Friend was the best that the House couid 
adopt, without prejudging the Question. 
His noble Friend proposed, that the hon. 
Member for Middlesex should omit those 
Resolutions which related to the military | 
part of the subject, and that having done 
so, it would be necessary for the House to | 
state hereafter the opinions which it would | 
sanction. 

The further debate postponed to Tues- | 
day next. | 


| obedience to the 
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HWOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, August 6, 1835, 
Minxctes.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of Wet. 
LINGTON, from Sandwich, against the Municipal Corpore 
ations’ Bill —By the Marquess of B YALBANE, from 
several Places, for Protection to the Church of Scotland, 
and for further Accommodation to Scotch Churches By 
the Duke of Ricumonp, from several Place 1inst any 
Alteration in the Timber Duties.—By Lord Bex ey, 
from Hatfield, Peveril, 1 Witham, against Allowing 
Beer to be drunk on the Premises of Beer Shops.—By the 
Earl of WickLow, from the City of Waterford, against 
sizes’ Removal (Ireland) Bill. 
Corporation Rerora.| The Peers 
again heard evidence against the Corpor- 


ation Reform | 


the consideration till the following day. 


sil, and again adjourned 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, August 6, 


1835. 






Mixvtes.] Petitions presented By Lord CLEMENTS 
from the Grand Jury of Leitrim, for rendering 
Shannon navigable.—By Mr. WiiitaAms, from Aber- 
gavenny, for the Repe 1 of the Duty on Newspaper 
Stamps.—By Sir Ronertr Peer, from sev | Colleges at 
Aberdeen, against the Aberdeen University Bill; from the 
Grand Jury of Limerick, against the Chureh of Ireland 
Bill; from three Places, for Protection to the Pr nt 
Chureh of Ireland; from Paisley and other Places, for 
Protection to the Chureh of Scotland; from Dundee and 
Anstruther Wester, against the Royal Burghs’ Conven- 
tion BillL—By Mr. LecuMstke CHarrvon, from Wes 
Scull, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath, 
OrANGE  LoveGes.| Mr.  Wedson 

Patten brought up the third Report 


the Select 


ot Committee on Oranve 
Lodges, and in moving that it be print- 
ed said, that the Committee had, in 


wish expressed by the 
House, when the of the 
Member for Middiesex was adjourned to 


Motion hon. 





} enable the Committee to receive further 
evidence upon particular facts, called two 


Pt ee eed 


TS yy 7 > g : 
is OUSE O! LOR ih | or three witnesses before them, amongst 
Wednesday, August 5, 1835. |} whom was the Adjutant-General of the 


| . ‘ 
| Forces, who had been examined that dav. 


| He (Mr. Patten) had also to state, that he 
had received a letter on the subject from 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumber- 
land. That letter the Committee had 
added to their Report, in order that if 
might be printed and in the hands of 
hon. Members, as early as Monday morn- 
ing, which would be much sooner than the 
| whole of the evidence could be printed. 
| Mr. Hume inquired whether it was the 
Corporation Rerorm.| The Lords | intention of the Committee to continue 
again heard evidence on the subject of the | their inquiries, or whether this was a final 
Corporation Reform Bill, and the further| Report. 
consideration of the subject was postponed | 
till the following day. 


MinutEs.}] Bills. Read a second time:—Registrars’ Office 
Improvement; Court of Bankruptcy Fund. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of RicumMonp, from 
Irvine, for Protection to the Church of Scotland, and for 
further Accommodation in Scotch Churches. —By a NosLe 
Peer, from Kirrimuir, for a Reform of all Abuses in 
the Church of Scotland.—By the Marquess of TAvisTock, 
from Worcester, against the Prisoners’ Defence Bill. —By 
the Earl of Serron, from Liverpool, Lord BroucHam, | 
from Deal, and Lord PoLtimore, from South Molton, 
in favour of,—and by Lords LynpHuURST and WHarn- 
CLIFFE, from Kingston-upon-Hull and Ludlow, against 
the Municipal Corporations’ Bill. 


Mr. Wilson Patten said, that the case 
on both sides was now considered to be 
closed, and that the Committee did not 
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contemplate making any Report, but in- 
tended to content themselves with laying 
the whole of the evidence on the Table, 
and thus leave the matter in the hands of 
the House. 

Mr. Hume: Perhaps the hon. Member 
can inform me whether the inquiry has 
been limited to Ireland, or whether it has 
included the Orange Lodges in England ? 

Mr. Wilson Patten: They were thought 
to be distinct subjects. 
Orange Lodges in Ireland was the subject 
referred to the Committee. 

Mr. Wallace: I have two questions to 
put to the hon. Member—first, whether 
any questions were asked as to the Orange 
Lodges in Scotland, and who was their 
Grand Master ?—and, second, whether it 
is true that there are officers in the army 
who are members of Orange Lodges? 

Mr. Wilson Patten: 1 do not know 
whether the Duke of Cumberland, under 
the words Imperial Grand Master, is to 
be considered Grand Master of the Orange 
Lodges of the empire; but I cannot call 
to mind that any particular evidence was 
taken regarding Orange Lodges in Scot- 
land. As to the question whether any 
officers are members, I think there appear 
among the officers of the institution gen- 
tlemen who are in the army. The Grand 
Treasurer is, I believe, an officer in the 
army. Ido not know whether he holds a 
commission now, but he was in the army. 

Mr. Wallace: 1 beg to know if there 
is any objection to publishing the names 
of the officers, that we may have them 
before Monday? Officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and privates will then be 
on the same footing. 

Mr. Finch: I rise to correct a mistake; 
there is no proof of officers being in con- 
nexion with Lodges, whether on half or on 
full pay. 

Mr. Wallace was about to speak again, 
when he was informed by the Speaker that 
there was no Question before the House. 

The subject was dropped. 


Great Yarmoutn.] Lord Francis 
Eyerton reported from the Great Yar- 
mouth Committee, that three witnesses 
summoned, viz., William Green, Edward 
Latham, and E. H. L. Preston, had re- 
fused to appear, on the ground that, having 
received a certain notice, they considered 
themselves defendants in the case. 

The Report having been brought up, 
Lord Francis Egerton remarked that, 
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on former occasions, the parties had been 
ordered to attend next day, but, as they 
were ready to appear he should move that 
they be brought to the Bar forthwith. 

Mr. E. Harbord Lushington Preston 
was called to the Bar, and interrogated by 
the Speaker :—He said that he had been 
summoned before the Committee on Great 
Yarmouth, but that he had refused to 
answer any questions put to him, on the 
grounds that he had received a_ notice 
signed by the agents for the petitioners, 
stating that the examination into the case 
of Great Yarmouth “ might affect him with 
imputations of bribery, or with aiding and 
assisting in the commission of bribery or 
treating, or with somewhat of the offences 
mentioned in the petition.” Accusations: - 
had also been made against him (the wit- 
ness) before the Committee, and he, there- 
fore, humbly contended that, according to 
the laws of the land, with which he was 
somewhat acquainted, he could not be call- 
ed upon to give evidence against himself, 

Are these the only reasons why you re- 
fuse ?—They are the only reasons. 

Mr. Hume: Have you any objection to 
answer questions as to matters in which 
you are not personally interested ?—I 
contend that I cannot be called upon to 
answer any questions, inasmuch as I am 
not a witness, but a defendant. 

Mr. O’ Connell: Then whether the ques- 
tion affects you or not, you refuse to 
answer ?—I do. 

Mr. Praed: You conceive that every 
question must affect you. Do you con- 
ceive, as a defendant, that the whole case 
affects you ?—Most decidedly. 

Mr. O'Connell: Do you mean to say 
that the case affects nobody else ?—I 
mean to say that I refuse to answer, 
because the case affects myself. But if the 
question does not in any way affect your- 
self, do you refuse to answer?—Am I to 
be the judge whether it affects me or not? 
Nobody else can judge.—I should be sorry 
to impugn the authority of the House, 
but I think I cannot be called upon asa 
witness in a case where I am de facto 
a defendant. Hasany action been brought 
against you ?’—No; but accusations have 
been made. Suppose the question not to 
relate to those accusations, but to be 
wholly disconnected, do you still refuse to 
answer ’?—It is impossible that they can 
be disconnected. Suppose that they should 
be so, do you still refuse?—I humbly 
submit that I stand here as a defendant. 
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You stand there to answer the questions 
put to you. You are not, nor is any man 
entitled to contemn the authority of the 
House; therefore, as a Member of the 
House, I ask the question?—I stand on 
the ground [ before stated. As | said 
before, I should be extremely sorry to 
impugn the authority of this House; at 
the same time | must contend that I stand 
here as defendant in a case in which ac- 
cusations have been brought against me, 
and that no question on the subject of 
those accusations can be put to me with- 
out implicating me in them. I hardly 
understand what your answer means: tell 
me, does it mean that, though the ques- 
tion should not affect yourself, and should 
not Operate as an accusation against your- 
self, you still refuse to answer it? Now, 
answer that question, yes or no. Do you 
understand my question ’—All I] can say 
is, that I decline to answer any question 
put to me by the Election Committee for 
the borough of Great Yarmouth. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson: Was any ques- 
tion at all put to you by that Committee? 


fAua. 6} 





— Yes, there was. What was it ¢ 

Mr. Tancred: Was the question put to | 
you this—‘* Are you a voter for the bo- | 
rough of Great Yarmouth ?”’—It was. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson: Did you refuse 
to answer that question ?—I did not re- 
fuse to answer it on the ground of crimi- | 
nation, but on the ground “that I could not 
be called as a witness in a case where I | 
had been accused. On these grounds I 
beg to state to the Committee that I con- 
sidered myself justified in refusing to, 
answer the question. 

The witness having been directed to | 
withdraw, 

Mr. O’ Connell said, I think I am bound | 
to move now, Sir, that this witness be | 
committed, in custody, to Newgate. 

The Solicitor-General very much re- 
gretted that they had not, on that occasion, 
the advantage of the presence of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney-General, 
because the question before the House was 
one which involved a very important prin- 


ciple, and one, considering the degree of 
party excitement which necessarily existed 
under such circumstances, on which it 
was extremely important they should come 
to a final determination with perfect calm- 
ness and impartiality. Having said thus | 
much, he must beg to state, candidly and | 


fairly, that in his opinion, and according 
to his view of the law, the witness was 








inquire, among other things, 
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justified in refusing to answer the questions 
of the Committee. He would state why 
he thought the witness was justified. He 
did not think the present case at all 
similar to the case of the witness Prentice. 
Prentice was called before the Committee, 
and answered a great number of questions, 
with reference to his liability to answer 
which he (the Solicitor-General) would 
express no opinion whatever. Having 
answered a variety of questions, one ques- 
tion was put to ‘Prentice, which, in his 
opinion, neither directly nor indirectly, 
did tend or could tend, to connect him 
with any guilt whatever; and it certainly 
did not appear to him that a witness, 
having answered other questions (his lia- 
bility to answer which, he again said, 
formed no point of consideration at pre- 
sent), could protect himself, or claim pro- 
tection from answering a particular kind 
of question, merely because it might be 
followed by another, his replying to which 
would involve his own inculpation. On 
that ground he had voted, and voted with 
a perfect conviction of the propriety of 
the proceeding, for the committal of 
Prentice to Newgate. What, however, 
were the circumstances of the present 
case? Here was a witness called beforea 
Committee, the very object of which was to 
into the pro- 
priety of prosecuting that very individual. 
Well, it might not be in view to prosecute 
him, but it was impossible not to feel that 
that might be the result; and as the 
result of the inquiry might be the com- 
mencement of a prosecution against any 
of the parties implicated in the supposed 
bribery, he did think it was the hardest 
proceeding he had ever heard suggested, 
to call a person there to say to him, 
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‘‘ Now we are going to examine you. 
Take notice, that evidence may be ad- 


duced which will render you liable to 
a prosecution for bribery, and that you 
may be implicated by the very evidence 
we seek to obtain;” and then to punish 
him for refusing to give evidence on that 
ground. He would say, on every prin- 


| ciple of law, that as a party was not bound 


to answer any questions tending to crimi- 
nate himself, so neither was he called 
upon to answer any questions whatever, 
put by a tribunal, the very object of which 
was to prove his own guilt. It appeared 
to him to be an argument a fortiori, that 
if a witness were privileged against answer- 
ing a question which might criminate 
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himself, he was not bound to answer other 
questions, the very object of the inquiry 
by the tribunal from which they emanated, 
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being to involve him in guilt. Suppose the | 


case of a bill of indictment for misdemean- 
our before a Grand Jury. Suppose one 


of the parties implicated by the indictment | 


were brought up, and addressed thus :— 
“So far as these questions criminate you do 
not answer them—they criminate other in- 
viduals; do you object to answer as far 
as they are concerned?” If he 
placed in such a situation, he should cer- 
tainly decline to answer a single word. 
He would say, that he sincerely regretted 
that on a point of law, with which his hon, 
and learned Friend, the Attorney-General, 
was more familiar than himself, he had not 


the advantage of his assistance ; he be- | 
| This was the broad ground for the witness 


lieved, nevertheless, from conversations he 
had had with him on the subject of the 
witness Prentice, that had his hon. and 
learned Friend been present this would 
have been his opinion. 
Gentleman now at the Bar could with 
justice be called upon to answer the 
questions of the Committee, he should 
decidedly vote against his being committed 
to Newgate. 

Mr. Hume: There might be, in Courts 
of Law, technicalities with which he was 
unacquainted ; but the rule laid down by 
the hon, and learned Gentleman seemed 
to him calculated to produce but one 
result—namely, to render all inquiries by 
that House utterly fruitless. It would 
only be necessary for an agent to give 
notice to every person who might be ex- 
amined as a witness in a bribery-case that 
his reply might criminate himself, to 
render the inquiry wholly useless, and to 
set the power of the House at defiance. 

Mr. O'Connell had never heard any- 
thing in that House with half the astonish- 
ment with which he had listened to what 
had just fallen from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. He could not express the 
surprise with which he saw the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, a law-officer of the 
Crown, coming forward to state, as he had 
done, that a witness might be protected 
from giving evidence, without stating any 
one ground or principle of law for that 
protection. They all understood the 
ground—the legal ground—that a man 
was not bound to convict himself. That 
was law—perhaps, it was not common 
sense. It relaxed the administration of 
justice exceedingly. Why should not a 
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| man criminate himself? Whom did he 
| protect? Was it the innocent? No; he 
| 


could not protect the innocent, but he 
could protect the guilty. Did the witness 
come within that rule of law? He did 
not; he took no such ground atall. He did 
not ; he took this ground; that a certain 
notice had been served upon him. He 
supposed the agents would not be criminal 
enough to draw up such a notice on their 
own motion. He believed it originated 
with the Committee, as many strange 
things sometimes did. Now, after all, 
what was the effect of this notice? A 
caution to the witness not to criminate 
himself; and the moment any question 
was put to him which had the least ten- 
dency to criminate himself, he might take. . 
that ground, and refuse to answer it. 


totake, and the notice did nothing but call 
upon him to take this broad ground. But 
|the witness did not take it; he was not 
protecting himself; he was not avoiding 
crimivating himself, but was avoiding 
criminating others. He had lately spoken 
of the feeling they ought all to entertain 
| against bribery, and he had been taunted 
as if he had imputed it to that (the Oppo- 
sition) side of the House. He had done 
no such thing; nor should he impute the 
wish to protect witnesses from disclosing 
| bribery to that side of the House, after 
what ke had just heard. As a representa- 
| tive of the people, he had heard with the 
| utmost astonishment—he would say with 
horror—the opinions given by the hon. 
and learned Solicitor-General. 

Mr. Tancred hoped that as a member 
of the Committee, the House would allow 
him to state as correctly as he could, the 
circumstances under which the notice in 
question originated. On the first day the 
Committee met, the hon. and learned 
Member for Cardiff moved a string of 
resolutions in compliance with one of which 
a degree of superabundant caution was 
observed, and a notice was ordered to be 
drawn up, and served upon every person 
who, in the widest possible range, the 
agent for the petitioners thought might be 
in any way whatever criminated. He be- 
lieved the agent was required by the strict 
terms of the Resolution, to give notice to 
no fewer than three hundred persons. 
The object of the Committee was, that 
| those individuals might attend in person 
io the gentleman who had just left the 

Bar had done), or by their agents, to watch 
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the progress of the evidence, and see whe- 
ther any part of it in the slightest degree 
implicated them, and rendered it necessary 
for them to refuse answering the questions 
put tothem. He had no hesitation in now 
stating confidently, in the presence of the 
members of that Committee, that two or 
three gentlemen thought fit to interpret it 
as constituting them defendants. The noble 
Chairman of the Committee had repeat- 
edly said to every witness produced— 
“‘ Witness, you are not bound in any way 
whatever to criminate yourself; and inany 
question that occurs having that tendency, 
you have only to throw yourself upor the 
Committee for protection, and they will 
judge of it, and tell you whether it shall 
be put or not” 
Green, he_ believed, to 


had declined 


{Avua. 6} 





A person of the name of 


answer on the ground that the notice con- | 


stituted him a defendant, and his example 
had been followed by the gentleman who 
had just left the Bar. For his own part, 
he confessed he was disposed to consider 
the notice an injudicious one, as he had 
formed the same opinion of the resolutions 
on which it was founded. [He hoped, 
however, as the Committee had simply in- 
tended to act with the greatest possible 
caution and leniency to all those whom 
they had called before it, the result would 
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Mr. Pease, in extending the lesolu- 
tions to which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had referred, had no intention of 
placing any party in the situation of de- 
fendant, but as the question at issue was 
one which peculiarly affected the liberty 
of the country and privileges of the House, 
he was peculiarly anxious that the Report 
of the Committee should be founded upon 
evidence taken with the utmost vigilance 
and caution. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson was compelled to 
dissent, though with the utmost difhi- 
dence, from the opinion which had been 
given by his hon. and learned Friend, the 
Solicitor-General. For that opinion he 
accounted by the circumstance that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was more 
accustomed to Courts of Equity than 
Courts of Law. No witness in a court of 
law was ever protected from being ex- 
amined at all. The witness did not object 
to a particular question, but refused to be 
examined at all, on the ground that he 
might criminate himself. But it was 
said that this witness stood in the position 
of a defendant. If so, if persons could be 
made defendants by the notice which had 
the Committee of that House 


been given, 
on with their pro- 


would be unable to go 


'ceedings, and their doors might as well 


not be to afford any improper or unneces- | 


sary protection. 
Mr. Charles Barclay thought that the 
parties very naturally declined to answer 


the questions of the Committee, because | 


they did not know whether their evidence, 
combined with that of others, might not 
lead to their being convicted for bribery. 
He should certainly vote against the Mo- 
tion for the committal of this gentleman 
to Newgate. 

Dr. Nichol said, that he had copied the 
Resolutions which had been referred to by 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Tancred) 
verbatim et literatim from the Bill intro- 
duced by the noble Lord the Member for 
Stroud (Lord John Russell) in 1833, but 
they had been rendered rather more exten- 
sive by a Motion of the hon. Member for 
Durham (Mr. Pease); if the agents had 
limited the service merely to those per- 
sons against whom they knew they had 
evidence, however, there would have been 
no difficulty in the case. He had merely 
risen to state this fact, and not to express 
any opinion on the propriety of the wit- 
ness answering or refusing to answer the 
questions of the Committee, 


jected to it on the 





be closed at once. ‘This was the notice: 
—‘* Take notice, that the evidence which 
you intend to give before the Select Com- 
mittee to whom the petition from Great 
Yarmouth is referred, may affect you with 
the imputation of bribery, or of being a 
party aiding and a sisting in the commis- 
sion of bribery, or of one of the offences 
mentioned in the Act of Parliament re- 
lating to elections.” This notice was, he 
contended, to be considered as a Procla- 
mation and certainly not as an indictment. 
The question, * Are you a voter?” could 
not possibly ‘subject the witness to any 
imputation of bribery ; but the witness ob- 
general principle that 
he had no right to answer at all. This 
principle could not, however, be maintain- 
ed. Many questions which would not 
subject the witness to any charge, might 
be put to him. Whether the witness was 
bound to answer those questions, suppos- 
ing the witness objected to them on the 
ground of tending to criminate himself, 
was for the House “and not for the witness 
to decide. 

Mr. Hardy would ask whether the 
House was prepared to differ from those 
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leading rules by which the proceedings in 
Courts of Law were agitated? If not, Jet 
them inquire what were those leading 
principles—what they were, as applicable 
to the case before them? Now, he had 
been so fortunate as to meet with a case 
directly in point. On the trial of a gen- 
tleman, who had shot his antagonist in a 
duel, for murder, Captain Denifort was 
called on the part of the prosecution, but 
he refused to be examined, on the ground 
that a report had gone forth to the effect 
that he had been second to one of the 
parties in the duel. Sergeant Adair said, 
he might give his evidence with perfect 
security, for if any proceedings were insti- 
tuted the Attorney-General would most 
assuredly be directed to enter a writ stay- 
ing them. Mr. Justice Lawrence and Mr. 
Justice Rooke took time to consider the 
point, and then gave their deliberate judg- 
ment, that Captain Denifort might if he 
chose state the whole truth, but if he did 
they could not protect him from subse- 
quent proceedings, and it was, therefore, 
for him to decide whether he would give 
his evidence, as most undoubtedly he 
could not be compelled to give it. The 
Captain did not give his evidence, and the 
prisoner was acquitted. ‘There could not, 
he thought, be a case more applicable to 
the matter under consideration. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
with his hon. and learned Friend, the 
Member for Kirkcudbright (Mr. C. Fer- 
gusson). ‘The discovery of truth was the 
great principle of these proceedings, but 
if they admitted the argument of the hon. 
number who had just sat down, there 
would be an end to that principle. The 
vague apprehensions of the witness were 
not to be a bar to all inquiry. When the 
witness was really placed in a situation in 
which he might criminate himself, it was 
then for the House to interfere, and ex- 
tend to him their protection. The pre- 
liminary objection which had been taken 
by the witness was quite unheard of. In 
Courts of Law no witness was allowed to 
refuse the answering of questions before 
he had been examined at all, or before it 
had been considered whether the ques- 
tions put were such as were likely to 
criminate himself. When such important 
inquiries were instituted it was proper that 
they should be conducted with strict im- 
partiality and efficiency, but that could 
not be the case if these objections were 
sustained. If a witness were allowed the 
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privilege which this witness claimed, the 
House would virtually transfer to the 
witness the office of Judge. It was not for the 
witness, but for the Judge, to decide what 
questions were, and what were not, requi- 
site to be answered. The hon. Member 
for Bradford had drawn an analogy be- 
tween the rules of a Court of Law and of 
that House. He had, however, lost sight 
of an important distinction. Whatever 
might be done with the note of a witness’s 
evidence in a Court of Law it was clear 
that the shorthand writer’s notes of the 
witness’s evidence in that House could not 
be made the basis of a prosecution with- 
out the sanction of that House. 

Mr. Shaw begged to ask what was the 
position in which the witness placed him-. - 
self? It there was any allegation that 
this notice had been served upon the 
witness by a favourable party, in order that 
the witness might object to giving evidence, 
his position would be very different. The 
fact, however, was, that this notice was 
served upon him by agents of the opposite 
party. He, therefore, stood in the con- 
dition of an accused person, and, stand- 
ing in that condition, his objection was in 
accordance with the principles of British 
law and British justice. He had no doubt 
upon the matter, and he could not but 
express his admiration of the fair and 
candid manner in which the Solicitor- 
General had given his opinion. 

Sir Robert Inglis entirely concurred in 
the opinion expressed by the hon. and 
learned Solicitor-General. He begged to 
ask his Majesty’s Ministers whether they 
were or were not prepared, to take the 
opinion of their legal advisers in preference 
to any oiher legal authority in that House. 
He would ask his noble Friend whether he 
placed his confidence in the legal advisers 
of the Crown or in the opinions of any 
other individuals. 

Mr. Sergeant Wilde said, his opinion 
was that the witness had been premature 
in his objection. ‘The Committee were 
engaged not in considering an individual 
case, but several, and therefore the witness 
might give, respecting other parties, much 
important evidence, which would not 
criminate himself. As to the case men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Hardy), it should be recollected that 
in Courts of Law it was generally well 
known to the Counsel whether the witness 
would be asked questions tending to crimi- 
nate himself, and the objection by the 
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witness was, to save time, usually taken 
before sworn, it being conceded, and so 
understood by the Judge, that the ques- 
tions which required answering might tend 
to criminate the proposed witness. But 
he had frequently heard Lord Tenterden 
say, when witnesses unexpectedly made 
the objection before being sworn, ‘ Sir, 
you must be sworn, and on being asked 
any question which you apprehend will 
implicate you, you then can appeal to me.” 


ve . 3s | 
With regard to Captain Denifort, in the 


case mentioned, it had been previously 
proved that Captain Denitort was on th 
ground at the duel, and that there was 
every reason to believe he was the second. 
If such had not been the case it would 
follow that by the same rule every witness 
on being called upon to give evidence 
might say “ My Lord, I bave heard of a 
report being circulated that | was the se- 
cond,” and, therefore, every witness might 
be excused giving evidence. The impres- 
sion that a witness who might be asked 
questions tending to criminate himself had 
a right to object to being examined at all 
was very common, and therefore he should 
recommend, not that the witness be harshly 
dealt with, and be committed to Newgate, 
but that he be called in and informed that 
he was mistaken, and that he must 
answer all questions which did not directly 
tend to criminate himself. 

Mr. Freshfield said, that the doctrine 
laid down by the Solicitor-General had 
been always held to be law, and read from 
“Starkie on Evidence” the following ex- 
tract :—‘‘ The witness might refuse 
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to | 


answer at all, on the ground that his | 


answers might subject him to an indict- 
ment; but if he answered any questions 


then he was bound to disclose the whole | 


truth. 

Sir Robert Peel considered the question 
to be of such importance that he hoped 
the House would not come to a precipitate 
decision. It would be better that hon. 
Members and particularly hon. and learned 


Gentlemen should have an opportunity of 


considering the point, and referring to au- 
thorities. He himself wished for such an 
opportunity. As to the question whether, 
on the technical principles of the law, the 
witness could be justified in refusing to 
answer, the hon. and learned Solicitor- 
General had given his opinion that the 
objection of the witness was valid. Now, 
taking the personal opinions of the hon. 


and learned Gentleman apart from party, | the best course to adopt. 
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there was no man on whose judgment he 
would rely with greater confidence. But 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
further stated that he believed the Attor- 
ney-General’s opinion was the same as his 
own. He entertained great respect for 
the opinion of both those hon. and learn- 
ed Gentlemen, and having their authority 
in the present case he was unwilling to 
depart from it without due consideration, 
He did not, however, mean to assert that 
that House was to be bound by the tech- 
nical rules of the Courts of law; all that 
he asked was, that they should not be 
called upon to give a positive opinion 
without having had sufficient time for 
deliberation. Of course, a discretionary 
power must be allowed to witnesses, when 
their answers to questions were likely to 
expose them to criminal proceedings. 
After the high legal author ties they had 
heard on the subject, he did not see how 
the House could agree to the motion to 
send the witness at once to Newgate. He 
for one, could not bring himself to consent 
to such a motion. He had no hesitation 
in saying, that alter the notice the witness 
had served on him the House would com- 
mit an act of tyranny, if they sent him to 
Newgate. He suggested that the debate 
should be adjourned; and, in the mean 
time, all the documents on the subject 
could be placed in the hands of Members, 
and duly considered. 

Lord Johan Russell admitted that it 
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| would be a great hardship, not to say in- 
justice, to send this witness to Newgate, 


if they entertained any doubt as to the 
propriety of the course they were called 
upon to pursue. He had at first, taken 
the same view of the question as the So- 
licitor-General, that the notice that had 


| been served on the witness was a notice to 


prepare for trial; but, it appeared to him 
on reflection that this was not the case. 


|The House, certainly, was not. strictly 


bound to follow the technical rules of the 


Courts of Law; but still they should hesi- 


| Neweate. 


tate before they committed this person to 
He agreed in the suggestion 
of the hon. and learned Member for New- 
ark, that the witness who objected to be 


| examined should be told that he would be 


protected in his answer to any question 
which was likely to be injurious to him; 
but until such question were asked he was 
not protected. After the long discussion 


that had taken place, he thought this was 


He did not see 
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any necessity to adjourn the question; but 
if that was the feeling of the House, he 
had no objection. 

Lord Francis Egerton was of opinion 
that they should have before them the 
notice that had been served on the witness 
before they proceeded further. He could 
not give a decided opinion on the subject 
until then. He did not think, if they 
adopted the course recommended by the 
noble Lord, that it would be sufticient to 
tell the witness that they would protect 
him against the serious charges which 
might be brought against him. 

Mr. Wason observed, that if a witness 
was to be allowed to refuse to answer a 
question because he supposed that it would 
be detrimental to him, a stop was put to all 
inquiry before Committees of this House. 
In his opinion the House was bound, in 
vindication of its own dignity, either to 
compel an answer or commit the witness. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that he would 
withdraw his Motion; and propose instead 
of it, ‘* That the witness should be called 
to the Bar, and informed by the Speaker 
that he was bound to answer all questions 
put to him by the Committee, not tending 
to criminate himself. 

The original Motion withdrawn, and 
the amended Motion put. 

The House divided. 

Ayes 113; Noes 65; Majority 48. 

The witness was ordered to attend at 
the Bar, when 

The Speaker addressing him said: 
“ Edward Lushington Preston, I am com- 
manded by this House to admonish you 
that you are bound to submit to be ex- 
amined by the Committee without preju- 
dice to your right to object to any question 
the answer to which may tend to criminate 
yourself. 

The witness withdrew. 
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Lord John Russell said, there were two 
other witnesses whose cases were similar, 
and he did not see any objection to the 
House taking the same course with re 
spect to them. 

The Motion that J. E. Lathom and Wil- 
liam Green be put to the Bar was agreed 
to, and they were called in accordingly, 
and after a brief examination were ad- 
monished like Mr, Preston to answer 
the questions of the Committee, and 
ordered to withdraw. 

Lord Francis Egerton said, it was now 
his duty to move that William Prentice be 
committed to his Majesty’s gaol of New- 
gate, 

Mr. Hardy said, he should move, as 
an Amendment, that William Prentice be 
brought to the Bar, with a view to his 
being admonished and discharged. 

The Solicttor-General said, that the 
question now lay within a very narrow 
compass. 


three to one, that the question which Mr. 
Prentice objected to he was bound to 
answer. The House came to a resolution 
to that effect, and dealt comparatively 
leniently with him by directing that he 


should be committed to the custody of the | 14 


Sergeant-at-Arms, instead of sending him 
to Newgate. The House took this course 
non constat, that he would not be pre- 


It would be recollected that a | 
full House had decided, by a majority of | 
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pared to answer when next called up. But | 
now, however, he positively refused to 
give an answer, and therefore the House 
would be only stultifying their own pro- 
ceedings if it consented to his discharge. 
If it were necessary, he was quite prepared 
to show that the sum of 1002. or 200/., 
which he acknowledged to have received, 
was considered by him not so much as a 
bribe to himself, as the means by which 
he would be enabled to bribe others. In- 
deed his own evidence favoured this view, 
for he had given some account of the way | 
in which this money was disbursed. 

Mr. Hume did not know what the hon. | 
and learned Gentleman opposite meant by 
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proposing the Amendment to this Motion. 
What end would be answered by these re- 
peated admonitions, when the approaching 
termination of the Session held out to this 
individual the hope of successfully evading 
inquiry into the proceedings, in which, 
appeared, he had taken some part. He 
hoped the House would take some steps 
for punishing this individual. He had 
known an instance in which an individual 
was confined by the Court of Chancery 
for thirty-two years, for refusing to answer 
a question. Every court of law in the 
kingdom had a similar power of enforcing 
obedience to its directions. Was Parlia- 
ment alone to be stripped of this power ? 
and was a refusal to answer ina case of 
bribery and corruption the only one which 
was to go unnoticed / 

Mr. Sergeant Wilde did not think that 
this individual could be fairly committed 
to Newgate. His alleged offence was, 
that he had refused to answer the ques- 
tions which did not so much criminate 
himself as others. But he contended that 
if the question put to him had even a ten- 
dency (and he must himself be the best 
judge of that) to inculpate himself, he was 
not bound to answer it. It was not neces- 
sary that the question should directly 
criminate him; it was sufficient to con- 
stitute a ground of refusal if he considered 
that it afforded facilities for discovering 
his offence. His refusing under such cir- 
cumstances to answer could not be con- 
sidered a contempt of the House, for he 
had a legal excuse for the act. 

House divided, 
On the original Motion ; 

Majority 67. 


List of the Ayes. 
Aglionby, II. A. 


Great Yarmouth. 


Ayes 81; Noes 


Crawford, S 


Attwood,T. Dillwyn, L. W. 
Baldwin, Dr. Divett, F. 

Baines, E. Dykes, F. L. B. 
Barry, S. Dundas, J. 

Bowring, Dr. Egerton, Lord F. 
Bowes, J. Elphinstone, Howard 
Benett, J. Etwall, R. 

Bish, T. Ewart, W, 


Blamire, W. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Buller, C. 
Butler, Colonel 
Brady, D. C. 
Buckingham, 


Evans, G. 
Fergusson, C, 
Gaskell, D. 
Grattan H. 
Grattan, I. 
Grote, G. 
Gordon, R. 
Halse, J. 
Hall, B. 
Hawkins, H. 
Heathcote, R 


J.S. 


Carter, J. B. 
Collier, J. 
Colborn, R. N. 
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Hoskins, K. 
Howick, Lord 
Howard, P. H. 
Hume, J. 

Lynch, A. H. 
Lushington, H. 
Martin, T. 
Musgrave, Sir Rt. 
Nicholl, Dr. 
O’Ferrall, M. 
Ord, W. 
Palmerston, Lord 
Parker, J. 
Pease, J. 

Pechell Captain 
Philips, M. 
Plumptre, J. 
Potter. R. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Raphael, A. 
Rice, Right Hon. Hawes, B. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. Steuart, R. 


List of the Nors. 
Tellers included, who voted against the com- 
mittal of William Prentice to Newgate. 


Baring, T. 
Beckett, Sir J. 
Borthwick, P. 
Dalbiac, Sir C. 
Elley, Sir J. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes. 
Macklean, D. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 


Case of 


Ronayne, D. 

Russell, Lord J. 

Schofield, J. 

Sheil, R. L. 

Strutt, E. 

Smith, B. 

Stuart, Lord D. C. 

Tancred, H.W. 

Thornely, T. 

Tooke, W. 

Thompson, Colonel 

Troubridge, Sir T. 

Warburton, HU. 

Wakley, T. 

Williams, W. 

Wilson, LH. 

Wilks, J. 

Wood, M. 

Vigors, N. 
TELLERS. 


Pemberton, T. 
Praed, W. 
Twiss, H. 
Wall, C. B. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS, 
J. Hardy, 
Sergt. Wilde. 


Case or Captain Atcneson.] Mr. 
Plumptre rose to bring forward a case 
of what he deemed great individual hard- 
ship—a case of somewhat similar hardship | 
from military laws he was aware had | 
lately been before the House; but, in the 
present instance, there was one distin- 
guishing feature ;—it involved considera- 
tions of one of the nearest and dearest | 
personal rights a man possessed, viz:— | 
the right of conscience. It might be ob- 
jected, that a very considerable lapse of 
time had taken place since the event 
had occurred; but although it occurred 
eleven years ago, it had never yet slept, and 
never would be suffered to fall asleep. 
Steps had been taken in different ways 
for obtaining that settlement to which it 
was entitled. He himself had brought 
the case before the House on _ the 
presentation of a petition, but the 
House would remember that it had never 
yet been brought to a vote; and he 
trusted that would be considered as a 
sufficient apology for bringing it forward 
again. He was also aware, it was ob- 
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of this sort before Parliament, and thus 
question the decisions of other legal 
courts of justice. But let the House 
consider, that he did not intend to refer 
the papers for which he moved to a select 
Committee, but merely to take the usual 
course on such occasions, viz. :-——to move 
for the Minutes of the Court Martial as a 
ground-work for an address to the 
Throne—the last resort in this realm for 
justice or for merey:—to appeal to his 
Majesty, whose prerogative it was, to remit 
punishment and reverse sentence as cir- 
cumstances might require. He would 
briefly state to the House the circum. 
stances of the case to which he referred. 
Captain Atcheson, in 1822, was stationed 
at Malta; and, after a stay of five months, . 
was called on to take a part in some 
ceremonies connected with the religious 
worship of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of the island. On the first occasion 
he did not refuse compliance with the 
orders given him; but some five months 
afterwards he was again called on to take 
part in a similar service, the scruples 
which he felt before he felt much more 
strongly then, and he resolved to take the 
course which appeared to him proper, 
viz: —to request that he might be ex- 
cused from the performance of the cere- 
mony he was called on to assist in. Now, 
he believed that in the course which 
Captain Atcheson took he was perfectly 
justified by one of the articles of war, 
which he would beg leave to read to the 
House—it was to the following effect. 
‘« Tf any officer shall think himself wronged 
by any colonel or commanding officer of 
the regiment, and shall, upon application 
to him, be refused redress, he may com- 
plain to the general commander-in-chief 
of the forces, in order to obtain justice, 
who is hereby required to examine into 
such complaint, either by himself or the 
secretaries, and to make his report to us 
in order to receive our further directions.” 
Under this article, Captain Atcheson feel- 
ing himself aggrieved in being called on 
to take part in the religious ceremonies of a 
class of persons from whose religion he 
differed, he made a request to his com- 
manding officer that he might be excused 
from taking part in the service required. 
The hon. Member here read the letter of 
Captain Atcheson on that occasion, which 
ran to the following effect :— 
“Malta, August 9, 1822. 
“ Sir; I have to acknowledge the receipt of 


Captain Atcheson. 
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the letter from Lieutenant Somerville, desiring 
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Captain Atcheson. 


which he was dismissed the service, viz :— 


me to proceed to Fort Angelo and apply to| the requesting to be excused from the 





Lieutenant 
me, requiring salutes to be fired on that day, | 
and directing me to give orders that the firing 
should take place agreeably to those instruc- 
tions; pursuant to those instructions, I found 
that salutes were to be fired, and that the 
castle bell was to be tolled, upon the anniver- 
sary of Saint Lorenzo, the tutelar saint of the 
island, at the periods therein stated. It 
with the greatest concern [ state, that I have 
found myself required to take a part in the 
ceremonies of an idolatrous act of worship, 
which I[ conceive to be improper. I feel that 
if I were to take any part in those ceremonies 
I should be violating my most conscientious 
principles as a Christian and a Protestant, and 
I most earnestly 
have me exonerated from the execution of these 
orders.’’ 


is 


“T have the honour to be, &c.”’ 
Addressed to Major Adams. 


Now, this letter of Captain Atcheson 


for a letter addressed to | | performance of a religious ceremony of 


ithe Romish Chureh—the request being 


beg you will endeavour to | 


was placed in the hands of Major Adams | 


by the Captain himself: his request was 
received—no remark of displeasure at the 
refusal was uttered—the orders were not 
enforced—the duty was put on another— 
and Captain Atcheson felt himself justly 


acceded to without any displeasure being 
manifested at the supposed disobedience 
on the part of his commanding officer. 
But he would go further, and say that the 
remonstrance of Captain Atcheson was 
not only justified by the articles of war, 
but by the fact that the ceremony required 
of him was not at all military, but purely 
of a religious nature. It was not con- 
tained in any general garrison order, the 
requ.sition for its performance came from 
the priests; it was to be performed during 
a high religious festival of the Church of 
and under those circumstances, 
was it not natural that Captain Atcheson 
should remonstrate at being r called on to 
take a share in the relig of a 
church from which he conscientiously dis- 
sented? He hoped the opinion of the 
hon. and learned, the Member for Dublin, 


Rome, 


ious services 


_would have weight with the House on this 


entitled to believe he was released from | 
the obnoxious service, and that no ill im- | 


pression was created by his remonstrance. 
This seemed to him the worst part of the 
case: Captain Atcheson was charged with 
‘“‘ disobedience to orders.” He (Mr. 


‘commanded by 


subject, which he had stated on a former 
occasion in these words:—‘* What! Sir; 
are these to be called military duties, when 
I, as a Roman Catholic, know well that 
they are part of a religious ceremony 
my church!” Let the 
House mark that expression on the part 


/of the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 


Plumptre) denied he was guilty of any such | 


disobedience, for he was warranted by the 
articles of war to remonstrate against the 
orders; he wrote the letter which he had 
just read, and which he must characterize 
as most respectfully and most properly 
worded, requesting that he might be ex- 


| to 


cused from taking part in the execution | 
of those orders, on the ground of religious | 


principles. His request was acceded to, 
and he considered himself as in the same 


situation in which he would have been if 


the orders had not been issued. Under such 


Roman 


circumstances, that an officer after having | 


been left, as in the case of Captain Atche- 
son, for three months after the transaction, 
in the 
that he should then be arrested for diso- 


bedience to orders, and deprived of his | 


command was, he must say, opening a 
door for tyranny in the army of the most 
oppressive nature. He did hope, too, that 
hon. Members would bear in mind what 
formed the disobedience to orders of which 
Captain Atcheson was accused, and for 
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regular discharge of his duties, | 








also remember, that the hon. and learned 
Member added, ** If he had been in — 
tain Atcheson’s place he would have suf- 
fered himself to be torn in pieces hes fore 
he performed the ceremony.” Another 
point to which he (Mr. Plumptre) wished 
call the attention of the House was 
this: he did not consider that Captain 
Atcheson had the advantage of a fair trial, 
The president of the court-martial was a 
Catholic; and though he was 
certain that gentlemen of that persuasion 
were not less honourable than those of 
the Protestant faith, yet, considering all 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
and the nature of the charge, it might be 
fairly questioned whether they would form 
the best tribunal on that oceasion. Let 
the House further consider, that the real 
facts of the case were suppressed on the 
trial, which would not have been the ease 
had the accusers been so confident of the 


justice of the charge as they ought to 


have been. The charge was, “ disobe- 
dience to orders in not carrying into 
effect the order for firing salutes.” Now, 


F 
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such order appeared, on a prima facie 
view of this charge, to have been a merely 
military matter—“ firing salutes;” and it 
did appear to him, (Mr. P.) that there 
was In that a suppression of facts and 
circumstances not creditable to the framers 
of the charge. It was under this improper 
charge, thus partially framed, of * dis- 
obedience to orders,” in ‘ not firing sa- 
lutes,” that Captain Atcheson was held 
up most unjustly to the disgrace and ig- 
nominy of having been guilty of disobe- 
dience to military orders. He was aware 
it might be urged, that his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York felt very strongly upon 
yet it appeared that the plain 
could not 


this case, 
facts whir h he had mentioned, 
be gainsayed by any opinion merely, 
however high the authority from which 
it might be derived, prejudices had got 
into the minds of men on the subject, and 
it was at least as likely that they would 
reach to the Duke of York as to all others. 
He (Mr. P.) could only bring against an 
opinion, by none respected more than 
himself, in military matters, the simple 
case of uncontroverted, uncontradicted 
facts to which he had adverted. He an- 
ticipated an objection, that the bringing 
these cases forward would be setting dan- 
gerous precedents, and be likely to shake 
the grounds of military discipline. He 
(Mr. P.) was as anxious to keep up mili- 
tary discipline as any man, though he 
could not agree with some, that a soldier 
had nothing to do but to obey. He, for 
one, hoped they were yet far from the day 
on which soldiers of this country should 
rely on nothing but the bare command of 
their officers. He was, indeed, willing to 
allow, that when a thing was plain matter 
of military duty, nothing was more clear, 
than that obedience was the duty of the 
soldier: such, for instance, as fighting on 
a Sunday, and scruples of that nature. 
But, in matters not plainly military, cer- 
tainly soldiers were as much bound to 
exercise their conscience as any other 
men; and to think that they were to be 
restrained in that exercise by the dread 
of losing their commissions, was a mon- 
strous assertion of power. It was to be 
recollected, that Captain Atcheson was a 
member of the Church of England, the 
secoud article of which strictly forbade 
the participation in any of the ceremonies 
of the Church of Rome: it was also to 
considered, that by a special provision 
the articles of war, Roman Catholic 
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soldiers were clearly exempted from taking 
share in the religious ceremonies of other 
denominations — that regulation, dated 
“ Horse-guards, August, 1811,” expressly 
provided for that, and added the important 
provision that, ‘ nothing contrary to the 
spirit of these resolutions should be en- 
forced in the army.” Was it to be sup- 
posed, that it was not the intention of the 
framers of the regulation referred to, to 
afford the same relief to Protestant as to 
Catholic soldiers? Certainly, it appeared 
to him that such intention must be im- 
plied in the words, “ contrary to the 
spirit” of these resolutions. But, sup- 
posing after all that, Captain Atcheson 
might have been guilty of an error in 


Captain Atcheson. 


judgment, though he did not admit that, 


yet still, was it right that for such an error 
he should be degraded, dismissed from 
the army, and from the service of his 
country by a Court- Martial, when so many 
officers far more imprudent or even cri- 
minal were allowed to escape? He found, 
upon reference to a return which he had 
procured, that the result of many Courts- 
Martial was thus entered ; — * tried ; 
broken; reinstated.” He had known 
many cases in which officers, after being 
found guilty of grave offences, had been 
reinstated ; indeed, he had a list of many 
such cases, to which any hon. Member 
might have access. Amongst those would 
be found some, in every respect, parallel 
to the present case. And, upon a con- 
sideration of these circumstances he asked, 
was this officer, after twenty years’ me- 
ritorious service, to be punished for not 
discharging a duty from which soldiers of 
another religious persuasion were ex- 
empted? He hoped his Majesty's Go- 
vernment would not sanction a doctrine 
of that kind, and that hon. Members of a 
different religious persuasion in the House, 
would have some consideration for a highly 
honourable man. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving—‘ That the Minutes 
of the Court-Martial, in the trial of Cap- 
tain Atcheson, be laid upon the Table of 
the House.” 

Sir John Beckett said, that the question 
involved the consideration of the point 
whether a subordinate officer should or 
should not obey the orders of his com- 
manding officer. The question was, whe- 
ther the refusal of Captain Atcheson to 
obey the orders which he had received, 
was defensible on the grounds stated by 
himself, or whether that ‘which was requir- 
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ed of him did not completely fall within 
his military duties. He was decidedly of 
opinion that it did; and he must s: Lv, that 
if the House consented to the produc tion 
of the minutes of the Court-Martial, they 
would inflict a fatal blow on military dis- 
cipline. 

Mr. Hardy defended the conduct of 
Captain Atcheson, and contended that hi 


had been euilty of no disobedience of 
orders, but had merely reimoustrated in the 
most respectful manucr against being 


compelled to do an act which violated his 
religious and conscientious feelings. 

Mr. Cutlar 
oppose the motion. — It 
the House could accede 
the way to numerous evils, set it would 
find dificult to resist. Once admit this 
complaint, and every officer and soldier 
would constitute himsel! the judge of th 


Fergusson said, he would 


was yssible 


vith it opening 
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without incurring all the evils to which 
his hon. Friend had adverted. 

Sir John Elley, as a military man, felt 
serious apprehens ion that the present 
ittempt to set aside th e solemn decision of 
Court-Martial was likelv, if successful, 
to sap the foundation of all discipline in 
the British army. He conecived it to be 
the duty of every British officer and sol 
ier, when stationed in a foreizn counts 
to re Spe et the religions ceremonies of th 
country in which he might happen to b 
whatever might be his owa private ret 

fopinions, Did the House wish the army to 
become a deliberative body? Uf they did 
where was their boasted diss pling 4 Th 
duty of the British soldier was to obey the 
order of his commanding officer, and not 
to argue the propriety of his commands. 

Mr. O'Connell most strongly prote sted 
against the slavish doctrine which the hon. 


propriety of obeying or disobeying orders ; | 
and then military discipline was gone, to | 


and to the injury 
The charge was 
It was alleged on 


the ruin of the service, 
of the national interests. 
disobedience of orders. 


the other side, that Captain Atcheson did | 


not disobey orders; but surely the non- 
execution of orders given him by the 
Governor himself could not but be looked 
on as disobedience; and, of course, 
nishable so long as military discipline 
was to be maintained in the British army. 


pu- j 


| stood. 


Malta was delivered up to England on the | 


express condition that the religion and 
religious rites of the population should be 
respected and upheld. These conditions 
were scrupulously observed before Captain 
Atcheson’s time, every respect was paid to 
the religious ceremonics of the people. 
Captain Atcheson had directions to respect 
these ceremonies, and he did not. If he 
(Mr. C. Fergusson) were in command, he 
would enforce obedience to the orders. 
The Court-Martial which sat on Captain 
Atcheson, and was the best judge of what 
constituted disobedience of orders, pro- 
nounced him guilty. If every one was 


thus allowed to make himself the judge of 


the propriety of military orders, the service 
could not stand. One man would have a 
scruple of conscience about firing a shot, 
another would have a seruple about march- 
ing on Sunday. It would be impossible, 
in his opinion, 
evidence (which, however, short 
that every one might put himself in pos- 
session of them in a quarter of an hour) 
to be laid on the ‘Sable of that 


were so 


to allow the minutes of 


| was 


House, | 


Jf Cc i; 


Member had ventured to d- 


and rallant 
vance before a deliberative assembly ot 
freemen. He had told a British House 
of Commons that the soldier had nothin 
to do with the orders of 
officer but to obey them. The soldier was 
Svan to obey every order that was legal, 
but if the order were illezal, he obeved it 
at his peril. Thank God, the 
of a military officer was no justification of 
an illegal act. Let that be well under 
~ The doctrine was. fit 
for the despotic regions of St. Petersburg! 
but it utterly unfit for the meridi 


Idier and the ofheer 
; 


his commanding 


command 


contrary 


was 
of Lo ndon. The SOLGI 
were 
was the mast: 
and not their servant. 
the hon. and gallant officer 


more than he did for 


alike amenable to the law. The law 
r of both soldier and officer, 

Nobody resneeted 
(Sir J. ] \ 


his wallant conduct 


and for the rank he had attained by his 
merits; but nobody repudiated more 
strongly than he, the slavish doctrine 
which that eallant Officer had promulged, 
In the whole course of the debate, nothine 
had been said against the character ot 


Captain Atcheson ; but if he had had the 
hon iour of being consulted upon the 
he certainly should have advised an 
inquiry into the le vality of the order which 
issued by the commanding officer, 
instead of a motion for the minutes of the 
1e¢ Court-Martial. He did 


\ 
Ateh son h id D 


evidence before t 

not deny that Captain 

silty of disobedience: but he did most 

strenuously deny the lewality of the ordes 

sO disobeyed. 
The Earl 
}* ) 


of Darlinatan op) a) | the 
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motion. He was willing to allow that 
there were circumstances in extenuation 
of Captain Atcheson’s conduct, but he 
was bound to say that that Officer had been 
guilty of a military offence. 

Mr. Philip Howard was anxious to 
vindicate himself from any charge of in- 
tolerance which might seem to attach itself | 
to the vote he was about to give. He | 
thought etSip Captain Atcheson. ought to 
have obeyed orders and fired the salute ; 
in so doiny he could not have been charge- 
able with an act of religious conformity 
any more than a 
who, in the discharge of an official duty, 
attends the Judge (for whose personal 
safety he ts liable) to a Protestant place 
of worship. He would, however, adduce 
a case from a source from which the hon. 


Gentleman who introduced the motion | 
coulc d not appeal—from Holy Writ-—from | 


oth chapter of the 2nd Book of Kings. 
toed the Captain of the Syrian hosts, 
and a couvert to the faith of the Hebrews, 
propounds the following question to the 
prophet Elisha. He (Mr. Howard) cited 


the passage from the version of the Church 


of England. “In this thing the Lord 


pardon thy servant, that when my master | 
goeth into the house of Rimmon to wor- | 


ship there, and he leaneth on my hand, I 
bow myself in the house of Rimmon: 


when | bow down myself in the bouse of 
Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in | 
(the prophet) said | 
No case could | 


this thing. And he 
unto him, Go in peace.” 
more clearly show that the performance 


ofa civil duty could not be construed to 


involve an act of religious conformity. 
At the same time, however, 
pressed his conviction that 
me heson had heen as faulty in his conduct 

; he was mistaken in his views, no one 


ual more rejoice to hear that the Royal | 


clemeney had been extended to an other- 
wise deserving Otheer. No one would 
learn with feelings of creater satisfaction 
that, Ike Sir Thomas Wilson and Lord 
Cochrane, he had by a gracious Sovereign 
been restored to his rank in the British 
army. The authority of the law had been 
already sufficiently vindicated. Military 
discipline having x been asserted, the 
clemency of the “Crown might, without 
dan ger to the service, be extended to this 
Otheer who had galiantly served his king 
and country. 

The House divided on the Motion: 
Ayes 27; Noes 54: Majority 27, 
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that he ex- 
Captain | 
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Perceval, Colonel 
Plumptre, John P. 
Raphael, Mr. Sheriff 
Scholefield, J. 
Sheil, R. L. 
‘Thompson, Colonel 
Tooke, W. 
Wakley, Thomas 
Wallace, R. 

Wilks, J. 
Williams, W. 
Wilson, Henry 
Young, G. F. 


Baines, E. 

Bish, T. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buxton, J. F. 
Collier, J. 

| Crawford, Sharman 
Minch, George 

| Gaskell, D 

| Hardy, J. 

Hindley, ¢ 

Hughes, Hughes 
O’ Brien, C. 
O'Connell, D. 

, O’Conuell, Maurice 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
August 7, 1835, 


Friday, 

| Minvures.] Bills. Read a third time:—On the Motion of 
Lord BrovGuam :—Certiorari. 

Petitions presented. By the Marquess of SALIsBuryY, from 
{lertford, against the Municipal Corporations’ Bill.—By 
Earl of. TANKERVILLE, from the Agriculturists of Bam- 
borough, for Relief. —By Lord BrovuGHaAm, from Witham, 
for the Repeal of the Duty on Newspaper Stamps.—By 
the Earlof TANKERVILLE, from Saffron Walden; and 
Lord ELLENBOROUGH, from Daventry, against the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations’ Bill. 


Corporation Rerorm.] Evidence 
was again taken on the Corporation 
Reform Bill, and after all that was 
tendered had been taken, 

The Marquess of Salisbury requested to 
know what period their Lordships were 
disposed to assign to the present procecd- 
ing. It seemed that the Counsel were not 
prepared with any other case for this 
evening, although they were in expectation 
of a vast number of new cases by the 
mail to-morrow. The great object accord- 
| ing to his view of the case, in examining 
witnesses, was to see whether the allega- 
tions in the Report were well founded ; 
/and upon that point he believed they were 
all now pretty well satisfied. After the 
numerous cases which had been adduced, 
and the direct contradictions to the Report 
which had been proved, it was in his view 
hardly worth while to persevere much 
further in the inquiry, unless they meant 
to go through the whole list of petitions. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, it was not for the 
purpose of entertaining new cases that the 
learned Counsel wished to postpone further 
proceedings till to-morrow ; it was to allow 
witnesses who had not vet arrived from 
the country to give evidence in cases 
which their Lordships had already de- 
| termined to hear. 
| Lord Brougham concurred in the 
| opinion, that sufficient evidence had been 
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adduced, 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) with respect to the conclusion to be 
drawn from it as to the credibility of the 
Report. If, however, the noble M. arquess | 
would move, that the evidence be now 
closed, he (Lord Brougham) 
willingly second the Motion. 


would 


The Earl of Falmouth begged leave to} 1 


remind their Lords hips, that it was only 
on Tuesday morning they had decided on 
hearing evidence; and from the great 
distance they had to send 
stances, it was not to be wondered at 
that all the witnesses had not yet been | 
forthcoming. After the vote they had | 
come to, it was absolutely necessary that | 
they should allow those parties who were 


some iIn- 


accused by this Report, a certain fair and | 
reasonable time to justify themselves. | 


Beyond that, he believed, Counsel had 
no desire whatever to go. 

Lord Brougham complained, that Coun- 
sel had not adopted his suggestion tn the 
forenoon. Had they done so, and con- 
tinued sitting without adjouroment trom 
four to six, they would have reached the 
present stage by seven o’clock. He hada 
presentiment that the source of evidence 
would be running dry before nine o'clock, 
and since that hour his presentiment had 
been realized. 

The Marquess of Salisbury thought, 
that sufficient evidence had been produced 
to prevent their Lordships placing implicit | 
reliance on the Report; and if the [louse 
did come to a Resolution to that effect, 1 
would be perfectly unnecessary to give the | 
parties further time in order to enable 
some other boroughs to defend themselves, 
the accusations against them having been 
virtually withdrawn, 

The Duke of Wedlington said, there 
was ancther consideration which it was 
important for their Lordships to bear in 
mind on the present occasion ; he alluded 
to the advanced period of the Session of 
of Parliament. It being absolutely ne- 
cessary that this Bill should be taken into 
consideration and decided on by their 
Lordships as speedily as possible, he en- 
treated them not to spend their time in| 
hearing further evidence than was requisite, 
when they might rather be applying them- 
selves to the consideration of the Biil 
itself. A great deal of light had been | 
thrown upon the subject by the evidence | 
already given at the Bar, which did not} 
appear to stand in need of any further | 
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although he differed from the | 
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corroboration by additional eases. Under 


those circumstances he should suggest, 


that Counsel might be able by an early hous 
| to-morrow to conclude the whole f what 
they intended to lay be fore the louse. 
| After that the House should proceed to 
take into pases Danae hh the further pro- 
ceeding with the Bill. It was abs iy 
npossible to suppose that this in juin 
ever could have been intended to be gore 
into forthe purpose, by cansing avreal luss 


of time virtually, and by a sidewind, to 
defeat a Bill on this most important sub- 
ject. 

Fhe Earl of Falmouth maintained, that 
their Lordships were bound tt Justit lu 
allow suthetent time to all the Co: 
bodies who had petition d to sen pih 
witnesses to be examined at the Bar 

The Earl of Harewood said, ther 
two or three points In order to acquire 
information on which they had be ine 
duced to establish this 1 jury, and 
was what devree of eredit was Gue to th 
Report of the Commissioners. ile is 
not now disposed to raise the Question, 
whether it would bear a strict exauinetion, 
After the evidence which had been 
duced concerning the conduet of the Com- 
missioners, he was content to levve that 
to the individual opinion of the 
ships. But there was another object which 
he, at least, had in view—namely, t 
show there existed a great varicty of 
interests and diversity in the constitution 
and managem ntof these boroughs, Now, 


that] li id als 30 | e n clearly; 1) roved by thi eVvi- 
1 


cence already produc ed, “which was quite 


| icy e weias 
sufficient for the purposes of this Bill. It 


was not should co 
into an examination of the 


boroug 


that they 
state of ev 

ht in the kingdom in order to deal 
vanaa th is Bill, pro vided only they bad 
rrounds enou ste for s; Lying, that the 
which existed would render the applica- 
tion and working of the Bill ext: 
difficult, as applied to those different ¢ 


necessary 


Varlety 


I 

porations. ‘Those who were not satisfi 

+] bs ’ j } 
with the evidence already pl duce a wouid 

1°] } P } ] 

not be likely to be convinced by any whieh 
could aft aa ’ . ; 
couid afterwarcs | presented > and 
} ig nw : 7 
became therelore cxtremely important, 


: ioe ; 
that without losing time unnecessarily, at 


this late pertoa of the Session, they should 
apply themselves to the Bul with the y 
of modifying It so as to render jt less 


oppressive and revolutionary in its pro- 


vis ions, 


The Earl of 


47 } t } } P 
Mansfield had no dou't 
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of the evidence would be to 
confirm or alter the opinions which noble 
Lords entertained of the Report, and the 
measure which was founded on it; but in 


the efleet 


the votes he had given, ou the Question of | 


hearing Counsel and receiving evidence, 
he had been actuated wholly by a sense of 
Justice 
their interests affected by the Bill. Not, 
however, to make the matter interminable, 
after the length they had already gone, 
he thought the House would be justified 
lcring to put a stop to the inquiry, 
although, if in Committee there appeared 
to be particular Clauses which would 
operate preyudicially to individual bo- 
rouchs, they might be at hberty, on pre- 
enung a petition, to state their special 
circumstanecs to the House. 
Lord /idenborough contended, that the 
House was bound by its own order to hear 


ny inter 
H miel 


‘Luesses in all those cases where petitions 
if id been pre sente d 4 it therefore reste d 
with th were 
charged with the interests of their clients, 
ine whether they should proceed 
For his own part 
he was inelined to think that it was alto- 
and inexpedicnut to 
occupy any further time with evidence ia 
the 

Lord Brovgham said, ther 
ouly seven cases to be disposed of. 
mucht easily be finished to-morrow. 

Phe House adjourned. 


learned Counsel, who 


to determ 


vith further evidence. 
vether unnecessary 


maiming eases. 
remained 
They 
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Friday, August ha? Loaos 


? 


Minit Bills) Read a second time:—Tonnage Ad- 
measurement ; Tea Duties’; Fines and Kecoveries Office. 

Petitions Messrs. F. Suaw, H. 
ARCHDALL, Jones, PLumptre, and R. PLUNKETT, from 
a Number of Places,—against the Chureh of Treland Bill, 
By Mr. J, OswALp, from 
the Arrestinent of Wages’ 


HoLM, from several Places, 


presented. By Twiss, 


several Places, in favour of 
(Scotland) Bill. —By Mr. Cris- 
against the Aberdeen Univer- 
siiics’ BilL—By Mr. W. Rocue, from St. John’s Limerick, 
for the Mr. T. Att- 
woop, from Birmingham, for Relief to the Polish Exiles; 
from Norwich, for the Repeal of the Duty on Newspaper 
Stamps; 


\bolition of Ministers’ Money.— By 


froma Friendly Society ia London, for Amend- 
ing the Act relating to Fricndly Societies. 


~ 


Case or Lirurenant Parrort.| Mr. 
Thomas Attwood presented a petition from 
Lieuteni:t Parrett, of the royal navy, 
complaining of great cruelly and oppres- 

towards him by the Board 
He had taken pains for the 
years to make 
quainted with the case of the petitioner, 


( 
oer es } 
Sigil pia tisea 

P 4 ' . al < 
Of Acaailraily. 


rast two ye 
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to the petitioners, who considered | 


himself fully ace | 
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-and the more he had inquired into it the 
more he felt convinced of the hardship and 
injustice with which this offence had been 
treated. When this case was brought be- 
fore the House in the last Session of Par- 
liament, the right hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Graham), who was then at the head of the 
Admiralty, offered to give Lieutenant 
Parrott 7002., the arrears of pension due 
‘to him to the year 1825, provided he 
-would relinquish all claim to be restored 
to his rank in the navy; but this brave 
man, who had served in twenty three 
‘naval engagements, who lost an arm in 
the service of his country, and who has 
at this moment two bullets lodged in his 
body, indignantly refused any compromise 
that would stigmatise him as a dishonoured. 
man, and, although he was in a state of 
the deepest distress at the time, declined 
accepting of a sum that under his circum- 
stances’must have been to him a fortune, 
because the offer was atiended with a de- 
mand to relinquish his claim to rank as a 
British Officer. A gallant Admiral (Ad- 
-miral Adam) had op a former occasion, 
when the case of this Officer was before the 
House, called it a trumpery case. [Admiral 
Adam never used the word “ trampery” 
on that oecasion.}| He was bound to admit 
the denial of the gallant Admiral, and 
that his own memory must have failed 
him. But at all events the gallant Ad- 
mniral had said, that it was not a case 
worthy of attention, Now, if the case of 
an honourable man, an Officer of the navy, 
against whom no guilt had been proved, 
aud who had been deprived of hisrank and 
pay for no crime, was uot worthy of atten- 
tion, he did not know what case was. The 
fact was, that Lieutenant Parrott felt that 
he was the victim of a prejudice entertained 
against him by certain persons at the Ad- 
miiralty; but he was of opinion that the 
| Admiralty had enough of odium to sustain 
without the additional burthen of doing an 
\injustice to a gallant and meritorious- 
/Officer. All that he now asked on the 
part of Lieutenant Parrott was, that the 
| 7000. arrears of pension, which the late 
| First Lord of the Admiralty offered, should 
be given to this Officer without the ac- 
companying condition that he should re- 
linquish all claim to be reinstated in his 
rank in the navy. He hoped the hon, Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, whom he saw in 
his place, would accede to this proposal ; 
but if he should not be disposed to do so, 
, he (Mr, Thomas Attwood) would consider 


Lieutenant Parrott. 
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what further step he should take—to move 
for a Committee, or by some other mode 
to procure redress for an injured man, 
It had been said, that Lieutenant Parrott 
was removed from the service for some 
crime of which he had been convicted; 
but the falsehood of the charge was after- 
wards made manifest, and the Judges 
quashed the conviction, and was it not, 
therefore, cruel to punish a man for a 
crime of which, properly speaking, he had 
been acquitted ? ‘The hon. Member brought 
up the petition, and moved that it be 
printed. 

Mr. Labouchere 
Member had not, 


said, that the hon. 


{AuG. 7} 
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Lieutenant Parrott. 


the pretence that he could give them a 
protection ayainst impressment, the Ad- 
miralty justly considered him as no longer 
worthy i be long to the navy. He had 


| also obt: ained his pension 0 rig ually under 


in the statement he had | 


made to the House, added one single new | 


fact to those which he had stated when he 
brought the same case before the House 
in the last Session, 
shake in the slightest degree what was said 
on that occasion by the right hon. Baronet 
who was then at the head of the Admiralty. 
He was not disposed to go into all the par- 
ticulars of the case, as he did not think 
that the presentation of a petition was the 
most fitting occasion to discuss such a sub- 
ject. He would, however, 


or anything that could | 


| navy any 
say that there | 
was not the least ground for the charge of 


prejudice which the petitioner had made | 


against certain Gentlemen, by name con- 
nected with the Admiralty, or of his case 
having at all suffered through their means, 
and it was perfectly unwarrantable to make 
such an assertion. With respect to the 


offer which the hon. Member represented 


to have been made by the late First Lord | 


of the Admiralty, of 700/. to the petitioner, 
he (Mr. Labouchere) knew nothing what- 
ever of it; but this he knew, that the hon. 
and learned Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets (Dr. Lushington), who took an in- 
terest at that time in the case, said after- 
wards, that from the statement made by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, he was 
convinced that Mr. Parrott was an 


un- 
worthy and undeserving person, He should 
like, therefore, very much to hear from 


that hon, and learned Gentleman what he 
knew of this offer of 7002. 
this case must surely be now perfectly un- 
derstood after the many discussions it had 
undergone. This individual had been tried 
by Court-martial, and dismissed the ser. 
vice for disgraceful conduct, but he was 
afterwards restored as an act of favour by 
the Board of Admiralty, but when he was 
again guilty of the scandalous conduct of 
extorting money from poor seamen, under 


The facts of 


|the power of the 


| SO still. 





false pretences, and if dealt with as he de- 
he would have it taken from him, 
but there was a reluctance to deprive him 
of it, as he was in great distress. fle eb- 
tained the pension by a representation that 
he had lost his arm in the King’s 
while practising 
on board his ship at Portsmouth harb sei 
when the fact was, that he lost it by the 
1 


Serve d, 


service 


with one of the great cuus 


bursting of a fowling-piece while he was 
amusing himself by firing at sea gwulls. 
Even this falsehood would have been 


enough to warrant his dismissal, if there 
had been nothing else. 


Admiral Adam said, that what he had 
stated on the former discussion of this case 
in the last Session was, that he hoped the 


Admin: ity would not disgrace 
tertaining a li] 


itself by en- 
case like and we hes wh 

The Board of Admiralty h d 
to strike out of the list 8 the 
O flice r who disgraced if 


himself 
considered the petitioner 


this, 


the right 


, 
which he had 
done. 

Sir Kd “are Codrin tfonnrote St dd ac ainst 


\dmiralty to 


Board of 


| scratch any man’s nameout ofthe Navy List 


without some inquiry, by Court- martial or 
otherwise, into other 
class of his Majesty’s subjects were liable 
to such arbitr ry treatment. 


his conduct. No 


it he knew 
and hada 


thing of the present ease, bi 
ises of great hardship, 
number of petitions to present 
ject ho suffering 
should bring icine he mo 
the paper of which he had eiven notice. 
In one instance a man had been dismissed 
the 
committed by 


on the sub- 
individuals, which he 
forward ved for 


service for an offenee alleged to be 
him 
without the slightest investization, 
had been that told of 
officer, seventy years of age, now on his 
death- hed: and in a state of 
who declared that to this hour he did 
not know what he was dismissed for. 
Sir George Clerk said, that it 
years ago since he first became ac puain ter 
with the case of Lieutenant Parrott. He 
had been convicted of extortine 102, 
a seaman, under the pretence of giving 
him a protection against impressinent, and 
although the conviction was 
set t aside, there was not the slightest moral 


eleven years befor 
very day 


starvation, 


was many 


afterwards 
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doubt of his guilt. 
who spoke last was mistaken in supposing 
that any officer was dismissed without in- 
quiry. 
miral that the most strict investigation 


to explain or justify his conduct, and it 


was not until he had been clearly proved | 


He could assure the gallant Ad- | 
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The gallant Admiral | think it possible that any man would have 


had the hardihood to bring this case for- 
ward again, after the facts that had been 
proved against the petitioner, by the do- 


-cuments brought forward by the late First 
took place into every case, and every op- | 
portunity was given to the accused party | 


Lord of the Admiralty. He considered the 
conduct of the petitioner to have been as 


/ bad as any that had ever come under the 


to have acted disgracefully as an Officer | 


and man of honour that he was dismissed. 
ihe power of dismissal by the Board of 
Admiralty was absolutely necessary for 
the good of the service, but, at the same 
time, if any improper dismissals took place, 
he should not be opposed to an inquiry 
into such cases. No case, however, had 
undergone more frequent and full investi- 
gation than that of Lieutenant Parrott, 
and none had ever been more impartially 
considered ; and he had, therefore, hoped 


that it never would have been heard of | 


more. In fact he had been treated with 
great lenity. The pension which he held 
originally was given to him by Greenwich 
Hospital while a midshipman, but on his 
prometion to the rank of Lieutenant, he 
of course, according to rule, lost the pen- 
sion. When he was struck off the list of 
Lieutenants for extortion, he had no pen- 
sion; but in the year 1825, as an act of 
indulgence, the Admiralty applied to the 
King in Council to continue, the pension, 
which he had since enjoyed. He (Sir 
George Clerk) could not, therefore, pos- 
sibly see what arrears could be due to the 
petitioner, 

Mr. Hume said, that he it was who 
brought forward the case of the petitioner 
in 1825, and he was free to admit that 
Lieutenant Parrott had been removed 
from the service in consequence of the 
verdict had against him at Maidstone, 
on a charge of extortion. But soon after 
the conviction one of the prosecuting par- 
ties died, and the other admitted that the 
charge had been fabricated, and, upon this, 
the Judges quashed the whole proceedings. 
After this, he contended that Lieutenant 
Parrott ought to have been restored to his 
rank in the service. It was on that oc- 
casion that the Government offered him 
the pension he now enjoys of 2s. 6d. a- 
day; and he (Mr. Hume) advised him to 
accept it as an instalment of his claims. 
He was disposed, therefore, to support 


consideration of the House; and perhaps 
in the end, the friends of Mr, Parrott might 


do him more injury than service by bring- 











any course of inquiry that would lead to | 
| was privileged, as there was no case in 
Sir Thomas Troubridge said, he did not | point, and that if he (Thompson) dis- 


justice in this case. 


ing his case forward ; for he now only held 
his pension as a matter of the most lenient 
indulgence. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 
Mr. D. 


Arrest or a Witness. ] 


Callaghan moved the Order of the Day- 


for the attendance of William Thompson 
and Mr, Alexander Dean. 

[The Sergeant-at-Arms having commu- 
nicated to the Speaker that both parties 
were in attendance in obedience to the 
Order of the Speaker, Mr. Alexander Dean 
was placed at the Bar, and in answer toa 
question put to him by the Speaker, stated 
that he had been summoned to attend asa 
witness before the Timber Duties’ Com- 
mittee, and that in obedience to that sum- 
mons he arrived in London on the 30th 
ult.; that he was examined before the 
Committee on the 3lst ult., and remained 
in attendance upon them until the 5th 
instant, when he received an order for the 
payment of his expenses back to Cork, 
and was discharged by the Committee 
from further attendance; but that he was 
arrested for debt at his hotel in Charles- 
street, Covent-garden, at 9 o’clock on the 
morning of the 6th inst. At the time he 
was arrested, he had not received the 
amount ordered him for his expenses. 
The witness withdrew. William Thomp- 
son was placed at the Bar.] 

In answer to questions put to him by 
the Speaker, Thompson stated that he was 
an officer to the Sheriff of Middlesex, and 
that in obedience to a writ to him delivered 
he arrested Mr. Dean on the 6th inst., 
that at the time he made the caption he did 
not know Mr. Dean was in attendance as 
a witness before a Committee of this House, 
but on being shown by that Gentleman the 
summons, he took him to the solicitors 
from whom he (William Thompson) had 
received the writ. The Solicitors told 
him they did not consider Mr. Dean 
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charged him he would be liable. On 
searching the Sheriffs-office he found an- 
other writ of execution marked for 4951. 
against Mr. Dean, and he could not take 
upon himself the liability of so heavy an 
amount as that of the two writs, 1,300/., 
by discharging Mr. Dean. The Solicitors 
would give him no instructions, and he 
therefore hoped the House would make an 
order directing him in what manner he 
should act. 

The witness withdrew. 

Mr. Callaghan moved that Mr. Dean | 
being privileged by his attendance upon 
the House, be now discharged out of the 
custody of the Sheriff, 

The Attorney-General said, that Mr. 
Dean was clearly privileged, and as it also | 
appeared that the officer had acted with 
perfect bona fides in the transaction, he 
thought the ends of justice and the rules 
and privileges of the House would be an- 
swered by consenting to the Motion. 

The Motion carried. © Thompson was | 
called to the Bar. | 

The Speaker addressing him said, that | 
it was the opinion of the House that Mr. 
Alexander Dean was entitled to his privi- 
lege, and that he must therefore be dis- 
charged. 

The officer withdrew. 





Business or tHE House. — THe 
House or Lorps.| Lord John Russell 
moved, in pursuance of notice, ‘That for 
the rest of the Session Orders of the Day 
should precede Notices.” Last Session 
this Resolution had been adopted on the 
9th of July; and at this time of the year 
it seemed necessat rv, as a number of public 
measures were upon the books, which 
ought not to be discussed and considered 
in so thin an attendance as was likely to 
take place after the notices of the night 
had been disposed of. 

Mr. Hume: I quite agree with the | 
noble Lord that it is desirable that some 
arrangement of the kind should be made; 
but I wish to ask what prospect the noble | 
Lord can afford us of the termination of 
the Session. Suppose, as is alleged, that the | 
Bill now before the other House should be | 
rejected, it would be my business to sub- | 
mit to this House the propriety of a call | 
of the House, in order to determine what 
measure should be adopted in such an 
event. It is certainly expedient to get the | 
Bills through, and that the attendance 
should not be thinner than can be avoided , | 
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i the Motion of which I have 
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but this House is the Great Council of the 
nation, and ought to be ready to meet the 
emergency [have contemplated. I donot, 
therefore, agree to the proposal of the 
noble Lord, because I think the Session 
near its end. 

Lord John Russell: As to the call of 
the House under such extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, | apprehend that should they 
occur, the Resolution | wish the House 
now to adopt, could be set aside for the 
purpose. 

Mr. Roebuck: I suggest that at this 
late period it would be as well for the 
House to adjourn for a month or six weeks, 
while the farce in another place is going 
on. 

The Speaker: I am sure the hon. 
Member will feel in a moment the unfit- 
ness of such an observation. 

Mr. Roebuck: Certainly, after what 
you, Mr. Speaker, have said, I fel that it 
would have been better not to have made 
the observation; but I should not have 
discovered its impropriety—I hope I may 
be permitted to finish my sentence—I 
should not have discovered its impropriety 
seeing what has been allowed to be said 
in another place regarding this House. 

Lord John Russell: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to say with reference to the obser- 
vation of the hon. Member for Bath,that it is 
my own opinion—my most decided opinion 
—whatever Gentlemen may hear or see in 
the public prints of what passes in another 
place, that the best way to preserve the 
dignity of this House of Parliament, and 
parliamentary proceedings, is not to take 
any notice of anvthing that may be said, 
offensive or derogatory. Of course we 
cannot know what takes place elsewhere ; 
but as far as this House is concerned, I 
hope we shall take care not to expose our- 
selves to any censure. 

Motion agreed to. 


Generat Daruine.] Mr. Maurice 
O'Connell moved the appointment of the 
Committee on the conduct of General 
Darling, and read the names of the Mem- 
bers whom he wished to serve upon it. 

Lord John Russell: Sir, now rise to make 
given notice ; 
viz. ‘** That it be an instruction to the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
conduct of General Darling, that they do 
not extend t! inquiries into the proceed- 
ings and finding of the Court-martial who 
sat on Captain Robison” which I shall do 
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without entering at all into the merits of 
the general question, lately decided. Sir 
1 think that there should be very grave 
circumstances in the case, to induce this 
House to take cognizance of the proceed- 
ings of such a tribunal; and I do not 
think, that were it convinced of the exist- 
ence of such circumstances in this case, it 
would proceed in the manner proposed by 
the hon. Member, viz. the appointment of 
a Select Committee; but that it would 
rather proceed by asking for the Minutes 
of a Court-martial, and then addressing 
his Majesty to take such steps as might be 
necessary in case of injustice, partiality, 
or illegality of sentence. Sir, there can 
be no doubt that under that kind of super- 
intendence, and supervision, which this 
House ought to exercise, there might arise 
cases which would require such a .pro- 
ceeding as I have hinted at; but I can 
hardly believe it possible, that any case 
whatever should induce this House to 
say, “ We think the proceedings before 
this Court-martial were not justifiable, 
that the conduct of the officers composing 
it, were not according to Military law, 
and therefore, we will appoint a Committee 
of our own number to whom these pro- 
ceedings shall be referred, and before 
whom this case shall be tried over again.” 
Sir, I think, that were we to adopt such a 
course as that, there is no proceeding be- 


fore a Jury between man and man, that | 


{COMMONS} 





there is no decision of any tribunal in this | 


country, which might not on the same prin- 
ciple be referred to a Select Committee,and 
be made the subject of appeal, thus forcing 
the parties implicated to a fresh hearing, 
and a new trial. But Sir, with respect to 
the Question itself,—supposing the House 
should think it right to have a revision in 
certain cases of a trial before a Court- 
martial—I will ask whether this be such a 
case. | think almost the only cases,—there 
may be others,—but | think the only cases 
in which this House should call for the pro 
ceedings of a Court-martial, are those of 
gross corruption, or of some very gross 
violation of the law. 
to any gross corruption or any undue 
motives in the members of this Court- 
martial, I must beg the attention of 
the House to the appeal of Captain 
Robison, himself, addressed to a Member 
of this House. He says, * 1 believe 
the Court was far from unanimous in 
their finding against me, but still 1 do not 
offer a word to the prejudice of the majo- 


Sir, with regard | 
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rity that convicted me, | acquit them of 
all dishonourable motives, | impute to 
them only that human infirmity common 
to all men in similar circumstances.” | 
submit, therefore, that there 1s no evidence 
of any dishonourable motives, or criminal 
conduct which would require the interfer- 
ence of a Committee of this House or of 
the House itself. On the contrary, if 
there were wrong at all it is, as Captain 
Robinson himself says, a question of ‘*mere 
human infirmity,” and there is no tribunal 
so immaculate that its decisions are not at 
times erroneous; but it would be a dan- 
gerous doctrine, to say, that because this 
House finds the decision of a Jury some- 
what erroneous, that therefore the cause 
is to be tried over again at its Bar? 
then, Sir, I next ask, was this tribunal so 
utterly ignorant of law, or so misled by 
those who had to instruct it, that its ver- 
dict should be altogether set aside? With 
respect to this question, it must be recol- 
lected that this case has undergone inves- 
tigation before. When an account of the 
proceedings were first brought home, it 
received,of course, that examinationwhich 
the proceedings of all Court-martials do, 
by the Judge-Advocate-General,and by the 
Commander-in-Chief, and in consequence 
of their advice, it received that approbation 
from his Majesty which all Court-martials 
must have, to be confirmed. Butin the 
next place it was brought regularly before 
this House, and at that time the question 
was most elaborately and ably argued by 
my hon. and learned Friend, the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, (Dr. Lushington) 
and the then Advocate-General, Sir Robert 
Grant, now Governor of Bombay. He had 
paid the very greatest attention to the case, 
and examined into all the grounds on 
which the Court martial proceeded. He 
said, that the charges of Captain Robison 
against the Court-Martial, though nume- 
rous,might be resolved into three heads, first 
objections to the Constitution of the Court; 
next to the proceedings; and, lastly, to the 
decision and the sentence. Now if I can 
prove, Sir, that the constitution of the 
Court was legal; that its proceedings were 
legal; that its proceedings were right— 
the conclusions to which it came must be 
assented to by the House; if not, then 
the Court-martial must and ought to, 
receive its censure. Now, Sir, the con- 
clusion to which Sir Robert Grant came, 
after his examination and his arguments 
(which I should only injure if I attempted 
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to improve or even to repeat them to the | had the opportunityofconsidering thewhole 
: : 

House)—the conclusions to which he 

came were, that the constitution of the | 


Court was legal, that its proceedings were 
regular; that, consequently, its decision 
was right; and, I think, after such an opi- 


of the proceedings of thisCourt-martial,and 
the Judge,who pronounced the judgment of 
the Court on Captain Robison, who went 


| into all the proceedings and circumstances 


nion ably delivered and argued in this | 


House by such an advocate as Sir 
Robert Grant, we cannot say, that there 


was any gross ignorance on the part of | 


the Court-martial which 
this House to go into such an extraordinary 


proceeding. Upon the arguments of Sir | 


should induce | 


Robert Grant, then, Sir, and of the other | 


hon, Gentlemen, who then spoke, the 


House came to the decision not to ask for | 


the Minutes of the Court-martial, and by 
a considerable majority. Upon this Cap- 


tain Robison took the course of writing a | 


letter which he addressed to Lord Althorp, 
requesting him to look over the statement 
he had made, and see whether, in his 
opinion, he had not overturned the argu- 
ments and the statements of Sir Robert 
Grant and whether he had not come to an 
erroneous decision on it. Now, Sir, the 
answer of Lord Althorp (who it must be 
recollected must have been a totally dis- 
interested judge, on the question, was 
contained in a letter, dated 25th 
September 1833, which I will read to the 
House, addressed to Captain Robison. 
It was to the following eflect, “ When I 
heard the debate on the subject of your 
dismissal, the impression on my mind was, 
that it was a case of clearly established 
abuse. 
the debate the impression on my mind 
remained the same. 1 then turned to your 
letter and gave it all my consideration ; 
you say your object was, to answer Sir 
Robert Grant’s speech? 1 have carefully 
considered it, and examined whether you 
have succeeded in effecting your object, 
I am sorry to be obliged to tell you 
that in my opinion,you have totally failed.” 


Here then was the opinion of a person of 


great learning and experience upon these 
subjects, Sir Robert Grant, and this was 
the opinion of this question formed by 
Lord Althorp, who certainly had no inter- 
est on the subject, and would not be mis- 
led by any technical arguments from 
doing what, according to his own sound 
and substantial judgment, he would con- 
sider to be justice. But Captain Robison 
went before the Court of King’s Bench ; 
a publicationwhich was considered libellous 
being brought there for trial, there theJ udges 


of 


In reading the printed Report of 


| 








of the Court-martial — after referring to 
those circumstauces, stated the judgment 
of the Court upon them especially finding 
Captain Robison guilty of lis offence, and 
that Judge stated that he did not consider 
the constitution of the Court illegal; and 
he then stated, with regard toa certain cir- 
cumstance on which a great argument of 
Captain Robison was always based, viz., 
the letter of Captain Sturt to Lieutenant 
Sweeney—‘* We do not think that any 
person of correct feelings, but would 
coincide with the opinion expressed by 
the Court-martial, viz. that there was 
great impropriety in referring to such a 
letter, and from such a quarter.” Thus 
the opinion of the Court of King’s Bench, 
(generally speaking agrees with the pro- 
ceedings of the Court-martial). And I 


| think,Sir,—after such an opinion, after the 


opinions I have stated, of Sir Robert 
Grant, of Lord Althorp, and of Mr. 
Justice Littledale, it can hardly be affirm- 
ed that this Court-martial departed from 


| the general principles either of law, or of 


substantial justice in their proceedings. 
With regard to the fact of the letter itself; 
the propriety or the impropriety of writing 
such a letter is not the question involved 
in my Motion; it is certainly liable to 
another construction than that which is the 
most charitable; viz. that it was written to 
Lieutenant Sweeney to deter him from 
giving any opinion on the Court-martial 
against General Darling. But at all 
events that is not now the question which 
we have to consider. I think, Sir, that, 
with these opinions, stated in the flouse 
of Commons, and in the Court of King’s 
Bench,upon this Court-martial, this House 
will be of opinion with me, that this is not 
a case in which they ought to take such 
extraordinary proceedings as to allow a 
Committee of this House to make them- 
selves judges of the proceedings, the 
finding and the sentence—regular pro- 
ceedings, a regular finding, and a regular 
sentence, of a regular tribunal. I do not 
know that [ need trouble the House any 
further; I will not enter, as I before 
said, into the general case either of Gene- 
ral Darling or of Captain Robison. What 
I wish to guard the House against is as- 
suming an authority which is properly given 
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to Court-martials of this country, without 
extraordinary necessity, and without any 
sufficient reason, so that any person who 
may be hereafter Jed into improper con- 
duct which may expose him to a Court- 
martial, may be told that he may have 
the whole question re-opened before this 
House, by whom there will be a different 
finding, and a different sentence, not 
acknowledged by the tribunal which had 
formerly tried and condemned him. Sir, 
I think that to establish such a precedent 
would be to shake the discipline of the 
army, and not only to relax obedience 
but to make all officers on Court-martials 
afraid to do their duty, in certain cases, 
under the apprehension of their being 
re-tried before a Committee of this House. 
I now move Sir, “that it be an instruction 
to the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the conduct of General Darling, 
not to include in their inquiries nor 
to take cognizance of the proceedings, 
finding, or sentence of the Court-martial 
which sat on Captain Robison in the year 
1828. 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell confessed that 
he was in an embarrassing situation, in 
consequence of the course adopted by the 
noble Lord that evening—a course which 
would preclude him from going into a 
mass of evidence most essential to the 
justification of a much-injured man, if it 
were adopted by the House. He thought 
that the Committee, if permitted to enter 
into that branch of evidence, would find 
that a case of a most terrific nature would 
be made out against General Darling, for 
his treatment of the two soldiers Sudds 
and Thompson. ‘The noble Lord had 
asserted that this House ought not to be 
made a Court of Appeal from the decisions 
of Courts-Martial. Now, on the contrary, 
he would assert that, in the legitimate 
exercise of its functions, the House of 
Commons was a Court of Appeal from the 
decisions of such courts; and in making 
that assertion he was confirmed by the 
opinions which both the late and the 
present Speaker had delivered in that 
House in the year 1813. He had likewise 
consulted the Journals upon the subject, 
and he found that in the year 1744 the 
minutes of a dozen Courts-Martial had 
been laid on the Table; and that on 
revising them, the House had come toa 
decision, that in the case of Captain Norris 
the proceedings were unjust, arbitrary, 
cruel, and illegal. He had endeavoured 
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to get at the proceedings of those Courts- 
Martial, but he found that they had been 
destroyed in the fire which recently con- 
sumed the House of Commons. The 
Court-Martial upon Captain Robison 
came within the category of gross igno- 
rance or wilful misconduct, to which the 
noble Lord had adverted as a sufficient 
cause for the revision of the proceedings 
of a Court-Martial. The Members of that 
Court-Martial were deplorably ignorant of 
law, and they had been sadly misled by 
Captain Forbes, who acted as Deputy 
Judge-Advocate, and was a friend of 
Captain Sturt. He charged that Court- 
Martial with refusing to put to the wit- 
nesses certain legal questions which 
Captain Robison wished to ask them, and.. 
with violating the law in refusing to insert 
upon the minutes of the proceedings, the 
questions which they prevented that officer 
from putting to the witnesses. All the 
entry which they bad made upon their 
minutes was, that the prisoner had put 
several questions to the witnesses, which 
the Court decided to be irrelevant, and 
had therefore refused to insert on the 
minutes. The prisoner was also entitled 
to know, at the commencement of the 
proceedings, who his prosecutor was. He 
asked that question. The Court refused 
to give him the information, and it was 
not till the close of the transaction that he 
learned that important fact from the evi- 
dence. The minutes of the Court-Martial 
were also taken every night by the Judge- 
Advocate to General Darling, who was 
enabled to shape his course accordingly 
for the proceedings of the nextday. The 
Court-Martial too, instead of being con- 
tinued from day to day, had been ad- 
All this was a 
fit subject for inquiry in the Committee ; 
for there must either have been gross 
ignorance or wilful misconduct on the part 
of the Court, and the existence of either 
one or the other was, according to the 
noble Lord, a fit cause for inquiring into 
its proceedings. The hon. Member went 
at great length into the examination of 
the evidence given by the different wit- 
nesses on that Court-Martial. He 
thought that this was a case in which the 
House was bound to inquire into the 
condition and character of the different 
witnesses examined on that occasion, but 
not into the proceedings of the Court- 
Martial itself. He ought to be allowed 
to prove that Captain Robison was a 
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much-injured man, and that improper 
evidence, and also suborned evidence, was | 
produced against him; and if upon the | 
testimony given before the Committee on | 
these points, the Committee should be | 
induced to declare that there was nothing 
in the conduct of Captain Robison unbe- 
coming an officer and gentleman, that | 
would be a balm to that individual’s 
wounded feelings, and would not interfere 
with the proceedings of the Court-Martial 
held upon him. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving, that after the word 
“inquiry” in the original motion, the 
words “or take cognizance of the pro- 
ceedings” be left out, so that the amended | 
motion would be to this effect—*“ that it 
be an instruction to the select Committee | 
appointed to inquire into the conduct of 
General Darling, that they do not include 
in their inquiry the finding or sentence of | 
the Court-Martial held on Captain Robi- 
son, at Sydney Barracks, in the year 
1828,” 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, it was per- 
fectly ludicrous to exclude the finding 
and sentence of the Court-Martial, and to 
extend the inquiry to their proceedings, 
for they were the most material part of 
them. He felt bound to oppose the 
motion of his hon. and learned Friend, 
which was perfectly and wholly unprece- 
dented, and he was prepared to show that 
the Court-Martial had committed no | 
injustice in any one of the cases to which | 
he had adverted. ‘The reason why certain 
portions of the minutes of the Court-Mar- 
tial were not produced was, that Captain 
Robison had put questions concerning | 
parties not in Court. The questions had 
no relevance to the subject matter of 
inquiry, but referred entirely to third 
parties. The right hon. Gentleman then 
went through the proceedings of the Court- 
Martial, and defended Captain Sturt and | 
Sweeny from the charges brought against | 
them by Captain Robison. The subject 
had come before the Court of King’s 
Bench, and it had declared there was no 
ground to impugn the verdict; he, there- 
fore, contended that an inquiry should not 
be granted. 

Mr. Horace Twiss trusted that the 
House, by sanctioning the motion on this 
subject on a former evening, would not 
establish a dangerous precedent. THe was 
: not acquainted with General Darling until 
; after the debate he had alluded to. In 
consequence of the part he (Mr. Twiss) , 
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had then taken, the gallant Officer had 
called upon him, and asked him to consent 
to serve on the Committee, should he be 
appointed a member of it. He took that 
opportunity of asking General Darling a 
question relative to a point stated in the 
former debate by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin. And here he might 
be permitted to observe that he had made 
up his mind not to interfere farther in the 
matter, if the cireumstances of the case 
had turned out to be as they were described 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
asked General Darling whether he had 
any cognizance of the letter sent to Lieu- 
tenant Sweeny. ‘The gallant General 
denied, in the most solemn manner, that 
he had the slightest knowledge of such a 
letter having been sent, or even of the 
until Captain Robison 
made his statement. He ofttered to make 
| affidavit of this before a magistrate, and 
had one drawn up stating clearly the facts 
of the case, and took it to a magistrate, 
who refused to swear him to the truth of 
its contents in consequence of its being a 
voluntary affidavit. General Darling, 
however, had written a letter to him con- 
taining, as he thought, a complete answer 
to any allegation made against the gallant 
General on this point, and which was as 
satisfactory as any affidavit could be. In 
this letter he stated, that the letter of 
Captain Sturt to Lieutenant Sweeny was 
not only written without his authority or 
request, but that it was written and sent 
without his knowledge or privity, and that 
he was not aware, nor had he reason to 
suspect, that any such letter had been 
written until he had been informed of it 
by Captain Robison. Immediately he 
heard of this, he had written to Lieutenant 
Sweeny for an explanation, the nature of 
| which the House was already acquainted 
with. If there should appear to be 
anything equivocal in his conduct 
in this or any other point, General 
Darling was not only willing but anx- 
ious to be examined before a Com- 
mittee or any other tribunal, when he 
would give what he felt assured would be 
a satisfactory explanation and vindication 
of his conduct. He agreed in the sug- 
gestion of the hon. and learned Member, 

that they ought not to go into any inves- 
tigation ‘connected with the Court- Martial, 

unless they were to enter upon a full 
examination of the whole case. 

Lord Dudley Stuart thought that it 
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would not be satisfactory either tothe House 
or the country, if they did not enter upon 
an inquiry into the whole subject. It 
would even be a great injustice to General 
Darling if they did not do so after the 
vote the House had come to on a former 
occasion, and after the serious charges 
that had been brought against that gal- 
lant General. The Motion which his 
noble Friend the Secretary for the Home 
Department had that night proposed, went 
to rescind the vote which the House had 
come to the other night. He could not 
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help saying that it required a degree of 


assurance on the part of any Minister, to 
come down with such a_ proposition. 
Why did not his noble Friend come down 
with his friends and supporters on the 
former night this subject was discussed, 
and oppose inquiry? It appeared tlrat he 
had neglected to do so, and yet he came 
down now and asked the House to rescind 
the resolution they had come to on the 
subject. He (Lord Dudley Stuart) had 
not been present when his right hon. 
Friend the Judge Advocate addressed the 
House. His noble Friend the Secretary 
at War cheered him when he said that he 
had not heard the whole of the speech of 
the Judge Advocate; but he would tell 
his noble Friend that he had neglected his 
duty in not being present on the former 
occasion, when a question concerning the 
department over which he presided was 
under discussion. He contended that 
there were many instances where the 
House had instituted inquiry into the 
proceedings before Courts- Martial. 

Sir John Hobhouse objected to opening 
the proceedings before the Court-Martial 
on Captain Robison, because it would 
tend to make the House a Court of Appeal 
from the decision of judicial tribunals. 
There might arise cases of an extraordinary 
nature, in which inquiry might be neces- 
sary; but this certainly was not sucha 
case. He was satisfied that his hon. 
and learned Friend had not made out a 
case to justify the interference of the 
House in the proceedings of the Court- 
Martial. 

Mr. Maclean said, that during the 
discussion sufficient credit had not been 
given to the character of General Darling. 
An hon. Member oppo.ite said that a 
terrific case had been made out against 
General Darling; he therefore thought 
that officer should be allowed every testi- 
mony and every means of defending his 
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own character. In 1829 that House had 
negatived a motion for copies of the 
minutes of the Court-Martial. It was 
not fair now to say that a case had been 
made out against General Darling, when 
the Court of King’s Bench had decided 
so long ago that no case at all had been 
made out against him. The question 
of the Court-Martial had been brought 
before the King’s Bench. They had the 
opinions of two Judge-Advocates, and of 
several Administrations, and of the highest 
tribunal in the country, as to the nature 
of General Darling’s offence, and it was 
too bad that Captain Robison should 
urge it forward again. Upon _ those 
grounds alone he opposed the motion, 
although he knew that General Darling- 
was most anxious that every part of his 
administration of the colony of New South 
Wales should be inquired into—that the 
whole of his conduct should be investiga- 
ted, though he had testimonials from 
Government approving of his conduct, 
and sufficient to prove that he was totally 
incapable of being guilty of the charges 
brought against him. 

Mr. O’Connell said, it was difficult to 
know whether the hon. Member who last 
spoke would vote for the Motion or the 
Amendment. The question now was, 
whether the proceedings of the Court- 
Martial should be put out of the inquiry, 
or whether it should be limited, and only 
go toa certain extent, exclusive of the sen- 
tence. It appeared that the hon. Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Twiss) was of opinion, 
that the original Motion would shut out 
General Darling from an opportunity of 
vindicating himself; he therefore thought 
that they were entitled to the hon. and 
learned Member’s vote for the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member for 
Tralee. The blank affidavit that the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport spoke 
of ought to have been made before the 
Court of King’s-bench. He thought that 
the letter from Captain Sturt to Lieute- 
nant Sweeney, was one of the worst fea- 
tures of General Darling’s conduct. He 
hoped that the inquiry would not be 
limited, and that an opportunity would be 
given both to General Darling and Cap- 
tain Sturt to vindicate their conduct be- 
fore the Committee. He put it to the 
noble Lord whether he ought not to allow 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Tralee to be carried, especially when it 
was seen that the friends of General Dar- 
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ling were so anxious that that officer 
should have an opportunity of vindicating 
himself? It was only by a full inquiry 
that the question could be set at rest, and 
he hoped, for the sake of General Darling 
and Captain Robison, that the Amend- 
ment would be allowed to pass. 

Mr. Maclean, in explanation, said, that 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
had not fully understood him. What he 
(Mr. Maclean) said was that he knew 
General Darling to be exceedingly anxious 
for inquiry into his conduct; but at the 
same time he (Mr. Maclean) said that 
after what had fallen from hon. Members 
Opposite, and after the repeated decisions 
on the subject, the granting of the inquiry 
would be an unconstitutional proceeding. 

Mr. Shaw objected to the inquiry upon 
principle. No doubt that House might, 
in extreme cases, revise the proceedings of 
a Court-Martial, confining itself to the 
matter which had been before the Court- 
Martial; but to re-hear the case, and open 
it to new evidence, was without precedent, 
and would lead to infinite inconvenience, 
So far as the feelings of General Darling 
were concerned, he would be ill-treated, 
now that the inquiry was granted, if it 
were not allowed to be complete. He 
thought the Government would act a much 
more manly part if they moved to rescind 
the whole resolution, as they had first op- 
posed it. It was hard upon an old and 
distinguished officer, who had administered 
the difficult government of a convict settle- 
ment, having retired many years, to be now 
dragged before the public under accusa- 
tions which bad been already the subject 
of frequent trials and inquiries, that had 
all terminated in his exculpation. As re- 
garded the letter of Captain Sturt, it 
might have been improper in Captain 
Sturt to write it to Lieutenant Sweeny, but 
it was clearly more unjustifiable of Cap- 
tain Robison to read it, and for neither 
was General Darling responsible, for it 
was proved that the letter was written 
wholly without his knowledge. He was 
surprised at the special pleading of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) on the deposition of General Dar- 
ling’s, which had just been read to the 
House. Surely no Gentleman in the 
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nexions of Captain Robison’s, he was 
really anxious, if possible, to serve him ; 
but still he must act consistently with 
justice and principle. 

Mr. Philp Howard could not think it 
consistent on the part of that House, to 
agree to a Resolution one day, and the 
next to rescind it. On this ground he 
should vote against Ministers on the pre- 
sent occasion. 


The House divided on the original 


| Question; Ayes 89; Noes 46 :—Majo- 


rity 43. 


List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Attwood, Thomas 
Barnard, E.G. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brabazon, Sir William 
Bridgman, H. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Cave, Otway 
Collier, John 
Crawford, Sharman 
Ewart, William 
Fielden, John 
French, F. 

Grote, George 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hawkins, J. I. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hume, Joseph 
ITumphery, John 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Maher, John 


O’Brien, C. 
O’Conner, Don 
O'Connell, Daniel 
Palmer, General 
Pease, Jos. 
Potter, R. 
Power, Jas. 
Pryse, Pryse 
Roche, LD. 
Ruthven, E. 
Smith, B. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, Thos. 
Tooke, Wm. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wakley, Thos. 
Warburton, Henry 
Whalley, Sir Saml. 
Williams, Wm. 
Wyse, Thos. 
TELLERS. 
O’Connell, Maurice 





House could hesitate to believe it as im- 
plicitly as if it had been sworn in a court | 
of justice. He was quite a stranger to | 
General Darling—had never seen him but | 
once, and knowing many friends and con- 


| sure. 


Musgrave, Sir R. Stuart, Lord Dudley. 
Paired off against. 

Power, Patrick 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Sheil, R. L. 

Walker, C. A. 


O’Connell, Morgan 
O'Connell, John 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Oswald, J. 


Original Motion agreed to. 


Tirues anp Cuurcn (IRELAND).] 
Viscount Morpeth moved the Order 
of the Day for the bringing up of the 
Report of the Irish Church Bill. 

Report brought up. 

Mr. Shaw had several Amendments to 
move, but having discussed the principle 
of them before, and knowing that the 
Government would resist them, he would 
not trouble the House to divide upon any 
of them at the present stage of the mea- 
He was, however, anxious to record 
his own opinion against that portion of the 
Bill which was in violation of all sound 
principle, and as regarded the other part 
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of it, to repudiate the notion that the 
friends of the Church were averse to the 
just and reasonable settlement of the 
question of Tithe property. ‘To the ap- 
propriation and sequestration clauses of 
the Bill, his amendment would be simple 
and sweeping. It was to omit them alto- 
gether, for their principle was such that 
no modification would induce him to con- 
sent tothem, With icgard iv tie Tithe 
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brauch of the question, he would move to | 


alter that part of the Bill which rendered 
the clergy stipendiaries on the Crown, to 


omit the clauses for opening the composi- | 
effects of the Clause which was proposed 


tions, which he considered an act of great 


injustice, and he would also propose an | 


alteration in the Clause which referred to 
the average price of corn, so as to limit its 
operation to the future, and not to iet it 
affect existing contracts. He had-some 
Amendments, the effect of which would be 
to relieve the clergy from further reduc- 
tions in their incomes, and his principal 
Amendment on this part of the case would 
be the introduction of those clauses which 
were to be found in the Bill of the present 
government of last year for the redemp- 
tion of the rent charges, and the invest- 
ment in land of the money to arise from 
such redemption. He feared it would be 
giving the Speaker too much trouble to 
put these various Amendments from the 
chair, and therefore he (Mr. Shaw) would 
move, that in point of form the Bill be 
recommitted. 

The House went into Committee. 

Mr. Hume proposed that a Clause should 
be inserted, with a view to the repayment 
of the million proposed by the Bill to ke 
remitted to the Irish landlords, The 
sanctioning such a principle as that upon 
which those who had offered effectual 
resistance to the law, were relieved from 
all the consequences, was extremely likely 
to lead to consequences under the new 
arrangement which the framers of this 
measure did not at all anticipate. He 
would move a clause to the effect “ that 
in every case where the arrears of any 
Tithe composition, or any assignment for 
the years 1831, 1832, 1833, and 1834, 
shall remain due at the passing of this 
Act, out of lands chargeable with a sum 
equal to the rent-charge of 7-10ths pro- 
vided by this Bill there shall be payable 
an additional charge of 23 per cent., to be 
recoverable out of and levied on the land 
in the same way as the former rent-charge, 
and subject to all the regulations and 
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provisions hereinafter to be made for levy- 
ing and receiving the same. That the 
proceeds of this additional rent-charge be 
paid over to the Consolidated Fund for 
the purpose of reimbursing it for the ad- 
vances which have already been made, or 
those which it may be necessary to make.” 
In order to guard against any injustice 
being done to the Irish landlords by this 
clause, he should hereafter move, that 
where the same tenants did not reside on 
the lands, the sums which might be due 
by them should be remitted. 

Viscount Morpeth observed, that the 


by the hon. Member for Middlesex had 
been discussed fully on the night when the 
hon. Member for Southwark brought for-. 
ward his Motion. He did not, therefore, 
think it necessary to enter on any further 


| discussion with respect to this Clause. 








Mr. Robinson did not see how itt would 
improve the settlement of the Tithe ques- 
tion by the intended arrangement, if a 
certain additional sum such as that pro- 
posed were to be levied every year. He 
was very much afraid, if this sum were 
wholly remitted, that it would only hold 
out an encouragement to the violation of 
the law under the proposed rent-charge. 

Mr. James Grattan was of opinion that 
the Clause would be altogether impracti- 
cable. The landlords would find it quite 
difficult enough to collect the seventy per 
cent. without imposing on them any addi- 
tional charge. 

Mr. Shaw thought a higher bonus should 
be allowed to those who had obeyed the 
law. than those who violated it. 

Mr. Harvey: If the payment of a mil- 
lion were to secure permanent peace to 
Ireland, so far from objecting to that sum, 
there was no advance that he would not 
be willing to make in order to secure that 
object. But as he was persuaded that the 
new arrangement as proposed by this Bill, 
would not, and ought not to reconcile the 
payment of Tithes to the Irish people, he 
was unwilling that the whole of the million 
should be allowed to go into the pockets 
of the Irish landlords. By the Act com- 
monly called Stanley’s Act, the landlord 
was primarily liable for the Tithes of his 
tenants, notwithstanding any engagement 
to the contrary; and the repayment of 
that portion of the million which had been 
advanced ought to be secured to the re- 
venue of the country. He would much 
rather give the money in the way of charity 
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to the people of Ireland, than heap it into 
the pockets of the landlords and the richer 
part of the community, the greater part of 
whom were not proposing to do any good to 
their country. In the whole course of this 
discussion nothing had been spoken of for 
the benefit of the people of Ireland—no 
measure of poor-laws had been advocated 
for their relief—all that had been thought 
of was, to give as large a portion as pos- 
sible of the Tithes of Ireland to the land- 
lords. The most eager advocates of the 


Church, who had so loudly denounced the | 


spoliation of its property, had breathed not 
one syllable of the appropriation of thirty 


per cent. of the Tithes of Ireland, in order | 
to place them in the hands of the secular | 


landlords of that country. The time would 
come when the English landlords would 
put in theirclaim to a similar remission in 
their favour. It was an essential sacrifice 
to take from the Church the property which 


belonged to the Church, or if it did not | 
belong to the Church, belonged to the | 


people, in order to put it into the pockets 
of those to whom it certainly did not be- 
long. Not one sixpence of the money 
which had been advanced was to be re- 
covered, and he much feared that none of 
it would ever find its way into the public 
exchequer. Indeed he had very little doubt 
that hereafter it would be proposed that 
the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain 
should be directly available for the support 
of the Irish Protestant clergy. An oppor- 
tunity had been afforded to hon. Members 
the other night, when he had brought 
forward his motion, to prevent this aban- 
donment of the public funds: how far 
they had made use of it was evidenced by 
the smallness of the minority which sup- 
ported him upon thatoccasion. He could 
readily conceive the answer which some of 
them would return when their constituents 
spoke to them on the subject, and said, 
“* We did not see your name in that mi- 


nority, when it was proposed thata million | 


should not be squeezed out of the pockets 
of the people of England.” “ See my 
name in it!” would be the reply; ‘ no, 


and that was the fault of the hon. Member | 


for Southwark, who proposed to send the 
clergy of Ireland in search of the million 


—how could we support such a Motion !” | 


But that was not the case; he had opposed 
the Clause in question, not for the purpose 
of throwing the payment upon the clergy, 
but in order to cause the Government to 
take some steps for securing it. If there 
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were difficulty in getting back the650,000/. 
which had been advanced, there could be 
none in retaining possession of the remain- 
ing 350,0002. which the Government still 
had in hand. However desirable it might 
be to advance money to aid the Irish 
clergy, the interests of the people of Eng- 
land were certainly entitled to some con- 
sideration. The right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth had said, that if 
he had remained in office, he should have 
proposed to extend an euality of bene- 
ficence to the three countries ; as chureh- 
cess had been remitted to Ireland, lie con- 
templated the remission of Church-rates 
in England, and a grant of money to Scot- 
land. 





He proposed moreover to give up 
the million, advanced on account of ar- 
rears, in the case of Ireland. In the spirit 
| of that impartial justice which guided him, 
some proposition must have been after- 
wards made for extending a similar remis- 
sion of arrears to England, and conse- 
quently for advancing another grant out 
of the public purse. For Scotland also 
funds were to be provided out of the funds 
of England. To use the expression of an 
hon. Member now in the Government, he 
would not consent that the English people 
should be a milch cow, although it ap- 
peared that she was to be so. Both coun- 
tries—Ireland and Scotland, were making 
| their applications to her; and how it was 
i that she sustained the constant draughts 
| upon her resources was to him a matter of 
marvel, 

Sir Robert Peel said, the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down commenced 
his speech by declaring that it was ex- 
tremely painful to him to enter upon a se- 
cond discussion of this subject, having so 
very recently addressed the House upon 
the same question. Notwithstanding this 
announcement the hon, Gentleman had 
entered at considerable length upon the 
| subject, and at a considerable sacrifice of 
his private feelings, and, labouring under 
great personal suffering and pain, had ad- 
' dressed the House for nearly half an hour. 
Whether this suffering were real, or whe- 
ther the hon. Member’s description of it 
imight be taken as a specimen of that 
** rhetorical candour” he had spoken of in 
the latter part of his speech, he certainly 
might be allowed to have his doubts. 
With respect to the topics alluded to by 
the hon. Member, he (Sir R. Peel) had 
certainly intended to have proposed, what 
the noble Lord opposite had since inti 
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mated his intention of carrying into ef- 
fect, namely, the remission of church cess 
in England. This would relieve the peo- 
ple of England from a payment amounting 
to about half a million, a substitute being 


provided tothe amount of about 200,0004, | 


out of the general public funds. This 
proposition, however, did not originate 
either in himself or in the present Go- 
vernment, but in the noble Lord, the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In that 
intention of the noble Lord he certainly 
concurred. Thehon. Member for Middle- 
sex need not shake his head. He was not 
going to enter upon a discussion of the 
principle of Chureh cess at present. 
Whilst, therefore, this relief was extended 
to Ireland, it should be recollected that 
when the Church cess was remitted in 
England, Ireland should have to meet her 
share of the public burthen imposed in its 
stead. The hon. Gentleman said, that the 
Church cess of Ireland had been remitted 
two years ago. Very true; but then the 
people of England were not called upon to 
make any payment, or take part in any 
payment, in its stead, England was not 
taxed for the lrish Church cess; the 
English cow was not milked; but the 
cow resorted to on this occasion was the 
Church of Ireland, the established Church 
which made all the sacrifices. The sub- 
stitute for the Irish Church cess was en- 
tirely paid out of the Ecclesiastical reve- 
nues of Ireland, The hon. Member 
thought it would be unfair to allow the 
landlords a premium of 30 per cent, out 
of the tithes. Thirty per cent. might cer- 
tainly appear a large bonus ; his proposi- 
tion was, to give 25 per cent. It was 
only a question of amount, for he thought 
there could be no difference of opinion as 
to the propriety of allowing some consi- 
deration to the landlords for the new bur- 
then which was about to be imposed upon 
them without their consent. He did not 
think the House could, with any fairness, 
call upon the landlords to pay the whole 
amount of the tithes payable on their land, 
a burthen which was not due from them, 
and then tell the landlords to remunerate 
themselves by getting the tithes from the 
occupiers as they could. Some remune- 
ration, he thought, the House was bound 
to give the landlord, and whatever it 
might be it was only a question of degree. 
The hon. Member for Southwark asked 
how hon. Members could go back to their 
constituents, and justify their conduct in 
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having opposed the motion which that hon. 
Member had brought forward the other 
night on this subject. He (Sir R. Peel) 
thought they could go to their constitu- 
ents with the best grace possible for hav- 
ing so done. The fact was, the hon. 
Member had so blundered his motion that 
it would have been impossible for the hon. 
Member himself to have carried it into 
effect if he had been allowed. The hon. 
Member said, he would not trouble him- 
self to propose any substitute for this 
clause, but that he would leave it out al- 
together. What would be the effect of 
that? Why, that the Treasury would have 
been obliged to call upon the clergymen 
in Ireland for repayment of the sums ad- 
vanced, The clergy would then be obliged 
to apply to the occupying tenants for pay- 
ment of the arrears of tithe lawfully due 
to them, and, in default of succeeding, 
would be entitled to call upon Government 
for assistance to recover those arrears; so 
that, after all, the Treasury would have to 
make good the payment. How would the 
difficulty be aggravated also in cases 
where the occupying tenant, under whom 
the arrears fell due, was since dead. 
Considering all these difficulties, he for 
one, as an English Member, was content 
to remit this million, in the hope of re- 
storing peace to Ireland. 

Mr. Randall Plunkett had scrupulously 
abstained from offering his sentiments to 
the Hlouse upon the whole measure until 
the last moment, when he could do so 
without being guilty of what might be 
called obtrusiveness, in so young a mem- 
ber of the Legislature. Upon this mea- 
sure, which must ever be essentially the 
most exciting subject upon which any ine 
habitant of the beautiful yet unhappy land 
he loved and lived in could possibly de- 
scant, unless, indeed, he is not suscep- 
tible of the ordinary sensibilities of human 
nature, and of strong sentiments, as far 
as he is himself concerned, and of sym- 
pathy for the poorer classes of his own 
creed. He felt that in offering the very 
few observations which he deemed it his 
duty, as a resident Irish gentleman, to 
offer toa thin house, and at so late a pe- 
riod of the Session, he was justified in 
taking the opportunity of the Appropri- 
ation Clause coming under the considera- 
tion of the House, because he deemed 
that that Clause, in its provisions and its 
objects, was an epitome of the whole Bill ; 
for what did the Bill provide? Regulation 
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of Ecclesiastical revenues, by what? Not} funds—to get hold of the instruction of 
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so much the process of exhaustion, of, the youth of the kingdom. 
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which we learned so much the other night, | 


but of the simpler principle of abstraction 
and appropriation; and its object was— 
instruction. Before he alluded further to 
the principle, he would show the House 
how the practice of sacrilege, which term 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, 


disliked so much, had begun to work. | 
Perhaps the House was not prepared for | 


so early an application of that principle as 
he should have to recite. The following 
was a letter from a gentleman whom he 


should not further designate, than by say-, 


ing that he was and is a clergyman, hold- 
ing a living near Drogheda, aud also the 
owner of considerable private property, 
and one of the best of men, The hon. 


Member read the letter, which stated that | 


the churches of Slane, Termonfeckan, 
Dunany, Clane, and Moyleary, near 


Drogheda, had been broken open, the | 


vestments and hangings stolen or defaced, 
as wellas books and Bibles torn and in- 
jured, and many things carried away ; and 
the writer further says, that he knows this 
sacrilege has not been confined to these 
churches, but does not choose to add 
aught but what fell under his own know- 
ledge. The noble Lord opposite would 
hardly tell him as he did the other night, 
that he doubted, for he had no great ob- 
jection to show the noble Lord the letter. 
Well, the object of the appropriation was 
instruction. It might surprise hon, Mem- 
bers, that when the Irish peasantry were 
starving, and calling out for food, that 
you gave them literature instead of loaves, 
and paper instead of potatoes. But how 
was the country to escape from the dilem- 
ma in which the conduct of the Govern- 
ment had placed it. He would turn to the 
Arcadian simplicity of the hon, and learn- 
ed Member for Dublin for the solution. 
The hon. and learned Member told him 
the other night, when very angry, at his 
calling certain friars, Franciscans, that 
they were educational monks, and that 
he was happy to say, that there were 
more than 4,000 of these educational 
monks in Ireland. Could it be wondered, 
then, that only (bythe Report of the Go- 
vernment Commissioners of Education), 
140 clergymen of the Established Church, 
had applied for schools under the new 
Board, while upwards of 1,300 priests had 
done so? The thing was evident, and 


these monks were to get hold of all these 
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It was not for 
him to allude to the splendid orations of 
those gifted Englishmen, who, from those 
benches, advocated the cause of the suf- 
fering pastors of the persecuted faith in 
Ireland. He wished, certainly, that the 
noble Lord, the Member for North Lan- 
cashire, were present, as it struck him 
that in the various details which were so 
ably handled by so many Members on thit 
side of the House, he 
topic, which he would wish to impress 
upon the minds of some hon. Members, 
because he thought it would be productive 
of some striking results, both as showing 
the iniquity of the pro 
the causes why the 
not have made mor progress in Lreland- 
he meant with reg 
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glanced at a 
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extent of 
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geard to the 
eround over which the duties o 
tant pastors had been hitherto extendec 
without taking more than the most cur- 
sory review. ‘The area of Ireland was up- 
wards of 27,000 square miles; therefore 
the beneficed clergy of Ireland had an 
area, on the average, of more than twenty 
square miles, over which to extend their 
pastoral cares. But in Connaught there 
were much more than 7,000 square miles, 
whence the 103 clergymen the 
were half the number) had _ sixty-eight 
square miles, on the average, to attend 
to. Hewould appeal to any hon. Member 
who, like himself, had canvassed a |: 
county, what he thought of traversing 
fifty-six square miles, even in a britchska ? 
In justice to the eloquent oration of the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
must say, that he went with him heart and 
soul when he said, in his exordium, that 
had he felt, as did the right hon. baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, what would be 
the evil results of that measure, rather 
than allow it to pass the second reading, 
he would have died sooner. Hecould tell 
the right hon, Gentleman that there were 
some within, and many without these 
walls, who, rather than admit a principle 
destructive of the muniments — placed 
around the ministration of that holy relt- 
gion in which their infancy was baptized 
—their manhood confirmed—the dearest 
ties that bind mortals here below were 
knit, and which, they trust, when life, 
not too dear or delightful to the Protestant 
of Erin, was over, will give their mortal 
remains toa Christian grave, would have 
died sooner, That could not, however, 
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affect the right hon. Baronet, the member 
for Tamworth, who had already admitted 
the principle. He concluded by protest- 
ing, however late, against passing a mea- 
sure having sacrilege for its means, and of 
which the object was to apply the funds of 
our Church for, to say the least of it, a 
very dubious purpose. 

Mr. Tooke then rose and said, that he 
had an amendment to propose in the Ap- 
propriation Clause, the object of which 
was, in his opinion, so just and liberal, 
that he could not anticipate any objection 
to it. He proposed the introduction of 
the following words in the Clause to which 
he had referred—* That out of the re- 
served fund the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners should allow an annual stipend, 
not exceeding the sum of 40/. in any one 
case, to such meritorious ministers of the 
Established Church as shall have officiated 
as curates, and who, possessing no prefer- 
ment whatever, and being destitute of all 
other means of support, shall, by reason 
of age or infirmity, have become incapa- 
ble of exercising their clerical functions ; 
with a like provision in favour of the wi- 
dows of such curates.” 

Viscount Morpeth opposed the Amend- 
ment, which was negatived, and the 
Clause was then agreed to. 

Mr. Fitzstephen French said, that the 
difference between the Clause about to be 
proposed by him, and the 89th Clause of 
this Bill, for which he wished to have it 
substituted, was merely striking out the 
definite period of ten years, in which the 
tenants are obliged to pay off the mort- 
gage, and allowing them to discharge it at 
their own convenience. The object in 
offering a loan on a reduced rate of inter- 
est was, to induce the tenants to come for- 
ward generally to purchase, which, at the 
rates now demanded by the Commission- 
ers, was considerably more than could well 
be expected. It would scarcely be believed 
that the increase on the yearly fine of the 
tenant, arising from interest on the pur- 
chase money at five per cent., amounted 
in all the dioceses, except Armagh, to 
about fifty-five per cent. That was sup- 
posing the tenant to have paid for his 
property a yearly fine of 1,000/. to the 
bishop, on payment of which sum, or less, 
for the last 200 years, his lease had been 
renewed. He would, if he should pur- 
chase, be immediately and permanently 
subject, fine and interest together, to 
1,550/, a-year, In Armagh, the amount 
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demanded was still more extravagant ; 
the increase on the fine was there 150 per 
cent., so that if the yearly fine be supposed 
1,000/., as above, after purchase, the 
tenant would be immediately and perma- 
nently subject to 2,500/. a-year, where 
before he paid but 1,000/. Could it be 
wondered at, that the tenants should 
hesitate to subject themselves to such 
charges, and if any could be induced to 
come forward and purchase, by an offer of 
a permanent loan, at a reduced rate of in- 
terest, not subjecting the Government to 
any loss, why should it be resisted? In 
fact, if a loan at three per cent. would 
bring about purchases, it was the obvious 
policy of the Government to offer it, since 
the interest of Exchequer bills, in which,’ 
by the forty-fourth section of this Act, the 
money procured for the perpetuities must 
be invested, was only about two and a 
quarter per cent., and the tenants, after 
all, would be very heavily mulcted. The 
rates would be nearly— 





Fine and Interest of Pur- 











Yearly chase Money together. 
Fine. | 5 per | 34per | 3 per 
cent. cent. cent, 

In all dioceses but K 
Armach .. - 1000 1550 1365 1330 
In Armagh ee ee | 1000 2500 2050 1900 














If the loan at three and half per cent. 
were confined to ten years, it would form 
no sufficient inducement to any tenants to 
come forward to purchase. The present 
value of a reduction from five per cent. to 
three and half per cent., amounting to a 
bonus of one and half per cent. for ten 
years only, was worth, at five per cent., 
about seven and half years’ purchase, or 
little more than one-third of the value of 
the perpetuity of twenty years, which a 
permanent reduction of one and half per 
cent, would be worth. The real bonus 
per cent. would, therefore, be equivalent 
to little more than one-third of one and 
a-half per cent., or one-half per cent yearly 
for ever, and the increase of charge, 
instead of being 1,550/., as at five per 
cent., would still be equivalent to nearly 
1,490/., instead of being reduced to 1,3651., 
as it would beif the loan were permanent. 
It was clear, then, that if the Government 
meant to induce the tenants to purchase, 
the loan must be offered permanently at 
three and a-half, or three per cent., and 
that neither would be any loss to the 
public, nor any unreasonable boon to the 
tenant, still leaving him subject to a very 
heavy charge. Some measure of this 
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kind was necessary to render the fund 
productive; in fact, Government, by the 
introduction of a clause offering money to 
purchase the perpetuities at a reduced 
rate of interest, had confessed that the 
Commissioners were demanding an ima- 
ginary value for these fee-farms. They 
acknowledged that something must be 
done to induce the tenants to purchase ; 


Church 


but they offered a reduction of one-half 


per cent, when the difference between the 
tenants and Commissioners amounted to 
one year, and a sixth of the beneficial 
interest. The provision of the Tempo- 
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ralities’ Act had been shamefully violated 


—a most unjustifiable exercise of the | 
veto of the Lord-Lieutenant had taken 
place. He alluded to the case of Sir 


James Strong, which arbitrators were 
appointed under the provisions of the 
Temporalities’ Bill. Several thousand 
pounds were by them deducted from the 
sum demanded by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, who were condemned to bear 


the entire cost of the proceedings. The 
Lord-Lieutenant interfered in a manner 
never contemplated by the Act, which 


gave him the power but in cases of fraud, 
and put a stop to the proceedings. Sir 
James Strong lost the benefit of the arbi- 
tration, and the Commissioners were stil] 
persevering in their unjustifiable demands. 
Under these circumstances, and consider- 
ing the Clause as a compromise between 
the tenant and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, he thought he was fully justified 
in calling on the House to support him. 
Mr. Sergeant Perrin thought that the 
principle of the Amendment. was hi: ghly 
objectionable, and he was decidedly ye 
posed to its adoption, He should, fo 
the purpose of exemplification, put a case. 
Suppose any hon. Member of that House | 
wanted to sell an estate—a fair rent is | 
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to the House by the hon. Member iu! 
Roscommon. ‘The hon. Member  pro- 


posed to do nothing more than was done 
by the Government itself, who, when they 
borrowed money from the public, a 
rent-charge of 34 per cent. on the country 
in payment. This was precisely analogous 
to the proposition of the hon. Member, 
and he could see no sufficient reas 
it should not be adopted. 

Mr. O Connell expressed his 


gae 


’ 
On WHY 


approval of 


the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Roscommon. Surely there was no in- 
| justice in substituting a rent-charge of 34 
per cent. for the payment of the money, if 
it were inconventent to pay it—to be, 
| however, returned in the same wavy as the 
quit-rent, giving, in fact, the tenants ariht 
to redeem under the provision of the bon 
Memb: r’s proposition, The dopt on of 
the proposi ion would tend to facilitate 


given for it—the parties agree upon the | 


price. But what would that hon. Member 
think if, instead of the money, it were 
proposed to give him in payment a rent 
charge of 35 percent. Yet this was pre- 
cisely what was proposed to be done by 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Ros- 
common. The proposition of the hon. 
Member was, to give a rent-charge of 3} 
per cent, instead of paying down the 
money, and to this proposition he (Mr. 
Perrin) was decidedly opposed. 

Mr. David Roche thought the hon. 
Attorney-General was mistaken in the 
view he took of the proposition submitted 








the augmentation of the Perpetuity Par- 
chase Fund. 

Viscount Morpeth Was ipprenensive 
if he acceded to tl p opos 1 of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. French), t! i ld 
be jus ate saad to a Bee. mad 
against himon a former night, of burdening 


the Perpetuity Fund wake more than it was 


abie to bear. The funds placed at the 
disposal of the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers were very low at present, | the pro- 
positioi of his hon. rend, tk agreed to, 
would ead still farther to curtail them. 
Mr. Shaw thought, that if the terms of 
sale were too high, they ought to be 
altered; while he confessed th it ti pre- 
sent Amendment was a complicate ode 


of effecting that obje ct, i it was dia il- 
| cult to imagine how principal, but at thre 

j and a-half per cent., was ever likely to be 
| repaid, He felt, however, that 
further iadaceunas to purchase on the 
part of the tenant was wanting, and that it 


some 


would be beneficial to the Perpetuity Pur- 
chase Fund itself. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment; Ayes 17—-Noes 144; Majority 
127. 

Mr. Bingham Baring rose to move 
certain Clauses which he should beg to 
bring up at this stage of the Bill. In 


doing so, he stated that he opposed the 
Bill, not because he enamoured of 
existing abuses or of sinecures—none of 
which he wished to continue; but because 
the Government would allow them 
to reform the Irish Church without pay- 


i 
ing adear price for it; and not only so, 


was 


not 
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but would not allow them to recover those 
national funds which were gradually and 
surely diminishing by the efforts of lawless 
violence. What was the price which the 
Government required to allow them to 
reform the Irish Church? It was not the 
58,0002. “ surplus.” No! They no more 
looked at that than did Napoleon at the 
immense revenues of which he was pos- 
sess d, which he regarded merely as the 
means of obtaining some future and 
grander station, some loftier elevation. 
Ilis objection to this measure was again, 
that it was not a final measure. It was 
verv true, his noble Friend opposite (Lord 
Morpeth) saieé®it was a final measure; but 
he was afraid that on that head his noble 
Friend’s word could not be relied upon. 
It would be only * final” ull it was ne- 
cessary to introduce a new principle to 
earry it further. The Church of lreland 
was left by this measure in almost as bad 
a condition as it was at present. ‘The dis- 
tribution of Church revenues, and the pro- 
portion of persons to revenue, were left in 
almost the same anomalous state as at 
present. ‘The revenucs of the Irish Church 
were lately calculated as being the reve- 
nues of a rich Church. Whereas they 
had now become, by gradual extortions 
those of a poor Church. In the first place, 
came the Chureh Temporalities’ Bill, with 
its commutations, and reductions and 
averages : Secondly, there was the dis- 
proportion in which its revenues were dis- 
tributed; and the revenue of the Church 
arising out of the tithe population, he 
thought that some new modification of the 
benetices in Ireland was necessary to re- 


71 


medy many anomalies which arose out of 


the present system. There was a third 
cause, and that was, thatthe Irish Chureh 


was the Church of the minority and not of 


the majority, of the people. ‘To all these 
anomalies, the Bill atforded but a slight 
remedy. It only sequestered those 
parishes in which the population had been 
reduced to fifty; but there were others 
above that number which might in a 
very short time be reduced below it. 
Aud if the Bill continued in its present 
state, he was of opinion it afforded a very 
strong inducement to the Catholic popu- 
lation to diminish by violence the Protes- 
tant population to the minimum fixed by 
this Bill. They would have every petty 
Agitator going in his progress through 
Ireland, and speaking to the assembled 
multitudes, “ Come, we have succeeded 
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in diminishing the Protestants, so as to 
exclude them from such and such places, 
to the number, (suppose) of ten; let us 
endeavour to succeed in doing so, in fifty 
this year,” and soon. Again they would 
have the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin annually coming down to this 
House with his Report, stating that in 
such and such parishes, by the grace of 
God, Catholicism had increased, or Pro- 
testantism diminished, the effect of which 
had been to bring them within the opera- 
tion of the Bill; and calling upon the 
House for its application of the principle 
again and again. And he was afraid lest 
the hon. and learned Member should pro- 
pose (not satisfied with his success under 
this Bill), that he should propose to abolish 
Churches where the number of Protestants 
now fixed at fifty, did not exceed sixty, 
eighty, or even 100. So that they should 
have a succession of struggles year after 
year. That surely could not be the ob- 
ject or the intention of Government, and 
therefore he was quite sure they would 
agree in the plan proposed by him (Mr. 
Bingham Baring) in the Clauses which he 
should shortly move for leave to bring up. 
Of those Clauses, one vested in the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners all the revenues of 
the unsequestered parishes, And he should 
deal only with the unsequestered parishes. 
Clause the second gave to these same 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners — (he had 
chosen them because they were fixed 
upon by the Bill of the noble Lord (Lord 





Stanley) — it was indifferent to himself 
who they were; but he thought it fit to 


i place the funds in some such hands be- 


cause they would have the opportunity 
and the power of removing abuses, &c., 
and thus prevent the necessity of a fre- 
quent recurrence to Parliament. The 
second Clause then enacted, that these 
Commissioners should have the power of 
altering the limits of benefices; and the 
third gave them the power of endowing 
benefices not sequestered. These were 
the principal Clauses he proposed, the 
rest were matters of detail. He would 
merely state further that whereas this 
Bill would reduce to a certain amount 
the revenues of the Irish Church, he 
(Mr. Baring) was convinced that at a 
certain future time Protestants would 
require a larger, or at least as large a 
sum of money as they now possess, for 
the endowment of their Church. The 








noble Lord (Lord Morpeth) had stated 
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from certain tables that Protestantism 
had decayed in Ireland; but he believed 
that Protestants had greatly increased ; 
for in 1733, they were 600,000 ; according 
to the Bishop of Dromore ; and now by 
the Report of the Commissioners they 
were 1,600,000. During the same period 
the population of England had increased 
from 5, to 8,000,000; and if that popu- 
lation which was a manufacturing as well 
as an agricultural country, (whereas Ire- 
land was completely agricultural) if that 


population had increased at the same 
rate as that of Ireland, it would have 
been now 12, instead of 8,000,000. 


Under those circumstances, he thought he 
was justified in affirming what he had just 
stated, with regard to the Irish Protes- 
tants. There were, he believed, about 
1,100 benefiees ; and allowing only 3007. 
per annum to each (which was excluding 
all allowances for curates which in many 
instances were actually necessary), the 
present revenue was scarcely sufficient. 
In short, he could not see on what prin- 
ciple Gentlemen opposite could refuse to 
support his Clauses. Whatever might be 
the intentions of others, it was, he was 
sure, that of the Government, to make this 
a final measure; and, following that in- 
tention up, which they had so often ex- 
pressed, and for which for one, he (Mr. 
Baring) gave them full credit: he called 
on them to vote with him, 

Lord Morpeth: I am glad to be able to 
sav that my objections to the Clauses of 
the hon. Member, if any, will be those of 
detail merely; the principle which they 
involve being one to which I not only 
assent, but which (so far, at least, as I re- 
collect it in those Clauses), | am deter- 
mined to assert. I rejoice, too, at any 
proposition, coming from the quarter to 
which the hon. Member now belongs 
(the Opposition Benches) which seems to 
rest on true liberality, and I am_ inclined 
to believe, that my noble and right hon. 
Friends would have been almost inclined 
to follow the principle of any hon. Friend 
opposite in the introduction of some such 
Clauses, had it not been from the appre- 
hension that the extent of change, and 
coldness and _ indifference to existing 
‘landmarks’ which those Clauses intro- 
duce, might have provoked a still further 
oppocition, and tempted a still more ob- 
Stinate resistance than, hitherto, it has 
been our good fortune to meet. As I 
heard the Clauses, they do not interfere 
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either with the principle, or the working 
of the Bill which Ihave had the honour 
to introduce,so far as relates to the seques- 
tered benefices which are beyond our reach. 
Certainly they might go far to remedy the 
effect of those great disproportions and 
irregularities in the extent of the Ecclesias- 
tical territory, which, confessedly, would 
still remain where our spirit of innovation 
did not carry us far enough in attempting 
to remove them; but I feel, after this Bill 
has gone so far with no supplementary 
provisions, I cannot feel myself author- 
ized in unconditionally giving my consent 
to these Clauses, unless I find them urged 


on me by a very general expression of 
feeling in this House. 
Mr. Shaw thought, that the effect of 


the Clauses would be to vest too great a 
power in an irresponsible body; at all 
events, the proposition required more con- 
sideration than it would then be possible 
for the House to extend to it; on that 
account he trusted the Government would 
not consent to entertain it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
that the principle involved in the Clauses 
was most valuable, and hoped the House 
would not be induced lightly or negli- 
gently to suffer it to pass by. He for one 
was ready to adopt the Clauses at once. 
No one felt more strongly than he did, 
that it was the duty of Parliament to make 
the surplus fund conducive to the pur- 
poses of Protestant education; and he 
thought that the hon, Gentleman was en- 
titled to the gratitude of the Protestants of 


Ireland for having brought forward his 
proposition. 
Mr. Hume said, it was most gratifying 


to him to find a proposition, which he had 
brought forward fifteen years ago, and for 
which he was nearly torn in pieces, 
gested by an hon. Gentleman belonging 
to that political party to which the hon. 
Member for Winchester was attached ? 
The hon, Gentleman was perfectly correct 
when he said, that the present measure 
would not be a final one unless it con- 


sug- 


tained some such provision as that 
which he proposed. Nothing could be 
more consistent with justice, or with the 


interests of the Protestants in Ireland, 
than that the funds should be applied 
in the manner that the hon. Gentleman 
suggested. 


Sir Robert Peel thoucht, that the valu- 


able part of the discussion was the admis- 
Jhan- 


sion of the right hon. Gentleman the C 
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cellor of the Exchequer. He had under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to admit, 
that he was ready to assent to the prin- 
ciple of Clauses which would appropriate 
the revenue of every parish in Ireland, 
except the 860 particularly described in 
the Bill, to purposes connected with the 
Established Church. The right hon. 
Gentleman distinctly acknowledged that 
principle, because he talked of the fund to 
which the Clauses referred as an unappro- 
priated fund. He (Sir Robert Peel) ap- 
prehended that the people of England | 
would make no objection to the principle | 
of providing a fund for the education of | 
the people of Ireland. There were some | 
difficulties no doubt; but the principle | 
being agreed upon, he did not believe that | 
any objection would be made to a grant 
for the purposes of education. The propo- 
sition now made was, that they should 
provide a sum of 40,0002. for education | 
purposes—that an increase of the grant | 
was required. ‘The noble Lord (Morpeth) 
in dealing with this subject, talked first of 
a reserve fund ; but finding that he could 
create no such fund, he then came down, 
and asked for 50,000. to realize the ex- 
pectation he had held out. He hoped his | 
hon. Friend would not precipitate a vote 
on the question, which certainly required a 
more mature consideration than it would 
then be in the power of the House to be- 
stow upon it. To any distribution of Ire- 
land into districts, he should decidedly 
object. At the same time, he should be 
sorry to give a direct negative to the pro- 
position before the House. 

Lord John Iussell thought, that the 
right hon. Baronet had not exactly under- 
stood his right hon. Friend, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when he said that, with 
the exception of the 860 parishes, the re- 
venue would be appropriated exclusively 
to the purposes of the Protestant Church. 
All that his right hon, Friend admitted 
was, that the endowments of the Church 
might be better distributed than they were 
at present. That was the principle which 
he (Lord John Russell) understood to be 
involved in the Clauses brought forward by 
the hon. Member for Winchester; and 
he thought it to be an extremely proper 
one. Inthe general proposition contained 
in the Clauses, therefore, he was fully dis- 
posed to assent; but in some respects, he 
thought they would require a more mature 
consideration. He was glad that the sug- 
gestion had been made, but thought it 
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would not be advisable to press it to a 
division. 

Clauses negatived. 

The House resumed—the Bill reported. 


Repucrion or tHe Micitia Srarr.] 
Lord John Russell moved the second 
reading of the Militia Staff Reduction 
Bill. 

Colonel Stbthorp rose to oppose the 
Motion. He did so because the Bill had 
been introduced at a late hour, and at a 
late period of the Session; it was founded 
on no justice, no necessity, no economy, 
no advantage to the public. It had 
been politically surreptitiously brought in. 
It was a Bill, a project, a measure 
which was unconstitutional, uncalled for; 
unrequired, and unnecessary. The noble 
Lord might say, it was founded on a 
point ofeconomy. The noble Lord might 
be a very entertaining man—an uncom- 
monly entertaining man in private circles ; 
he might be a very clever man at the 
Home Department; but he (Colonel 


_Sibthorp) would tell that noble Lord that 


neither he nor his noble Friend the 
late Secretary at War, in the event of 
their entering the Militia, would ever 
get much further than the awkward squad. 
The Militia was a constitutional body ; it 
had infused a feeling of security and sa- 
tisfaction into the hearts of our citizens at 
home—it had struck terror to the hearts of 
our hardiest foes abroad; and yet the 
noble Lord proposed to alter the consti- 
tution of this constitutional body, and to 
reduce its numbers in the proportion of 
The noble Lord, 
having no ear for music, proposed, in the 
first instance, by one sweeping, and he 
would say, revolutionary measure to do 
away with all the drum-majors. Now, 
were the people of this country to be told 
in the nineteenth century, that drum- 
majors were to be treated in this way ? 
Was it to be borne, or could it be sup- 
posed that drum-majors would respect the 
institutions of their country, if the laws 
afforded drum-majors no protection. The 
noble Lord was not aware probably—never 
having been a drum-major himself—that 
the otlice was one of the most difficult to 
fill up at a moment’s warning, and that the 
course of training for a drum-majorship, 
was both difficult and expensive. The in- 
troduction of this measure was neither 
more nor less than a consequence of that 
democratic spirit which was floating about, 
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and which was to be found from beginning 
to end in all the proceedings of that noble 
Lord. The noble Lord began his demo- 
cratic career by destroying what he was 
pleased to call the rotten boroughs; he 
then endeavoured to subvert the Corpora- 
tions—though here he rather expected the 
noble Lord might be caught; and then 
looking round for more prey it suddenly 
struck him—‘*The Militia—-another great 
constitutional body—I'll have a touch at 
that.” The present Bill was the result— 
this attack on that great body of men— 
that efficient force. It was an act of | 
legislative, economical injustice. He 
would ask the noble Lord, who pretended 
to feel for the people—but who did not 
care, as he believed, twopence for the 
people—whether he sincerely thought this 
measure would be beneficial to the “public. 
Why did the noble Lord adopt ‘* the 
eleventh hour,” to bring forward an in- 
iquitous measure of such consequence. 
Hle protested against this Bill, and also 
against any measure emanating from the 
Government; and he should, on a future 
occasion, take care to tell the noble Lord 
that the Bill was unbecoming the ‘'reasury | 
Bench, or any persons pretending to act 
for the benefit of the country. 

Colonel Perceval felt bound, as a mili- 
tia officer, also to protest against the | 
measure, even on the grounds of expe- 
diency, still more so on those of injustice. 
The militia staff had done essential service 
to the British nation during the war, and 
had been forbidden from volunteering into 
the active service, by which they might 
have attained promotion, and they had 
remained satisfied under the promise that 
their appointments were permanent. Now, 
with two months’ notice (for it was now 
the 8th of August, and the Bill was to 
take effect on the 10th of October), the 
very men who had thus sacrificed their 
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chances of promotion and served well their 
country were to be sent to the right about, 
at an age when it was impossible for them 
to turn themselves to any new employment, 
by which to earn their means of subsistence. 
The measure was fraught with cruelty and 
injustice. 

Mr. Brotherton protested against a Bill 
of this importance being discussed at the 
late hour which had now arrived (half 
past one o’clock.) He did not wish to 
stand in the way of the Government by 
now moving the Adjournment, but he 
must express a hope, that after this Bill 
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was disposed of, the other Orders of the 
Day would be read with a view to their 
postponement. 

Lord John Russell defended the Bill, 
and denied that it was contemplated by 
the Government to inflict any injustice 
upon the Militia Staff of the country. The 
Bill merely went on the principle of that 
brought in for the reduction of the militia 
corporals by Sir Henry Hardinge, by a re- 
duction now of the non-efficient serjeants, 
and would be followed, before the Session 
ended, by another measure to provide for 
the pensions of those reduced from the 
present staff. The Government could 
therefore not be charged either with cruelty 
or inhumanity, 

Lord Granville Somerset denied the ad- 
vantage which was supposed to arise from 
reducing the present Militia Staff so low 
as to make it wholly inefficient. By the 
proposed reduction of the drummers, that 
useful body, not so soon trained, would 
be wholly unavailing should any emergency 
arise. He had not heard the Bill de- 
fended either on principle, on grounds of 
economy, or of expediency. He should 
glad to know what would be the 
amount of saving after the Bill for regu- 
lating the pensions of the reduced staff 
had passed. He thought, rather than 
this measure, it would be better to abolish 


be 


| the Militia Staff altogether. 


Viscount Howick: Sir, the noble Lord 
bas said, that this Bill is exceedingly in- 
consistent :—that we should have done 
one of two things either got rid of it alto- 
gether, or not to have reducedit at all : that 
if we proposed the present reduction on 
the ground that the Staff is inefficient, it 
is the grossest possible absurdity to render 
the Staff still more inefficient by diminish- 
ing it to such an extent that it will be 
utterly impossible to keep it up at all. 
Now, Sir, if this measure was intended to 
be final I admit there would be some force 
in the argument of the noble Lord. But 
[ think it is impossible for any man to 
look at the Returns upon the Table from 
the Inspecting Officers, and not see it is 
the most absurd waste of money that ever 
was made by any country, to carry on the 
existing system at all. The expense for 
what is called the actual service (ex- 
clusive of the ‘‘dead weight”) of the 
Militia, is no less than 96,000/. per annum, 
This amount is much swelled by the Dead 
Weight; and the whole amount, from 
keeping up the Staff, &c. is no less than 
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243,0002. a-year. The total amount 
lavished on this service, since the peace, 
(without, I may venture to say, producing 
the slightest return, or doing any actual 
service in any shape whatever)—the total 
amount lavished on this service, since the 
peace, and since the disembodying of the 
Militia is no less than 6,084,000/. This 
amount was proved in Committee on the 
Militia Estimates: and it was agreed by 
that Committee that the Inspecting Offi- 
cers of the regular Army should be re- 
quired to ascertain the state of the Militia, 
and the state of the Body was such that 
they advised a total change in the system. 
When the present Government came into 
office, and came to examine the Reports 
of those Officers, it was quite impossible 
for us to say that the system should be 
kept up in the present situation of the 
country: it was perfectly obvious that 
some important change must be introduced. 
But while we saw the necessity of a 
change we had no wish altogether to do 
away with some Establishment for pro- 
viding the means to discipline a Militia, 
should it hereafter be necessary to be 
called into exercise. At the period of the 
year at which the present Government 
came into office with numerous important 
questions pressed on our attention, it was 
impossible on such an important subject 
to select and carry out a definite measure 
for establishing a reduced but an efficient 
establishment for providing the means of 
disciplining the Militia whenever it was 
called for. Then the course we took was 
this, Sir--that we should at once pen- 
sion off those included in this Bill at the 
sums they would probably come upon the 
country for at some future time, but 
without filling up their places; and 
avoid pensioning off those who are yet 
efficient for any good purpose. In the 
next Session, these men being still in the 
receipt of their pay, it will be for the 
House to determine whether arrangements 
may not be made by which a small but 
sufficient Staff may be established. Such 
Sir, are the grounds on which this measure 
is proposed. My reasons for doing away 
with the drummers are very obvious, for, 
first the opinions of Militia Officers them- 
selves are very contradictory as to the 


facility of obtaining them in cases of 


emergency: some saying that they are 
easily obtained: others the contrary. I 
think it is clear that you may have a good 
Militia with very inefficient drummers. 
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I would also beg hon. Members to look 
at the Reports of the Inspecting officers, 
and they will see that they Report that 
many of the present drummers have 
never been regularly instructed. Such, 
Sir, are the grounds on which this Measure 
is proposed, I trust it is one which will 
receive the support of the House. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, August 9, 1835. 


MINUTES.) Petitions presented. By Lord BrovecHam, 
from Inhabitants of Bristol, to be heard at the Bar to 
rebut the Evidence against the Corporation Bill; and by 
the Duke of WeLuINGToN, from the Corporation of 
Colchester, to be heard by Counsel at the Bar against the 
Bill; and also from Monimail, for further Church Ac- 
commodation in Scotland. AY 


Corroration Rerorm.} Counsel 
and evidence having been again heard 
and withdrawn,— 

The Earl of Wicklow said, he was de- 
sirous without stating one word as to the 
effect which the evidence had on his mind, 
of asking those noble Lords who had 
voted for the hearing of counsel and re- 
ceiving of evidence, whether their object 
had not been sufficiently attained by the 
examination of the witnesses whose testi- 
mony had been already given, and whe- 
ther these proceedings might not be now 
brought to a close? It appeared to him, 
considering the present advanced state of 
the Session, and the business which would 
in all probability be brought before their 
Lordships, that it would be desirable, 
unless their Lordships thought it abso- 
lutely necessary to hear further evidence, 
that they should now put an end to these 
proceedings. With this view he begged 
to move ‘‘ That the evidence on the Cor- 
poration Bill be now closed.” 

Lord Brougham held in his hand a pe- 
tition, the contents of which might perhaps 
throw some light on the question before 
their Lordships. It was signed by an 
immense body of respectable persons in 
the city of Bristol, and it set forth a very 
distinct and particular answer to the va- 
rious matters which appeared, as alleged, 
against them at the Bar of that House. 
They expressed their confidence that they 
should be able to rebut everything which 
had been asserted against them ; and they 
prayed to be heard by counsel and wit- 
nesses in their own vindication, and in 
furtherance of the objects of the Bill, 
which they earnestly prayed might pass 
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intoa law. He said he had consented to 
present this petition; and though he 
had the greatest respect for the individuals 
whose names were appended to it, yet 
undoubtedly he should be the last person 
to ask their Lordships to permit (nor did 
he himself think it feasible to allow) that 
they should be heard by either counsel or 
witnesses. He thought it would be better 
to take another course, one which was 
called for at this particular period—one 
which would not weaken the justice of their 
case, and which he felt he might add would 
be more conformable to the general wishes 
of their Lordships, and that was, that in- 
stead of asking them to comply with the 
prayer of this petition he should simply ask 
(not on that day,buton some fitting ocea~ 
sion) to be allowed to read at length 
this petition. This was almost a matter 
of right; and, by granting it to these pe- 
titioners, they would have the benefit of 
putting on record their answer to the 
charges which had been preferred against 
them. The reason he chose this course 
was, because he knew there were many 
more persons similarly situated, and 
equally anxious to have their allegations 
sustained by evidence at the Bar, Indeed, 
he was himself aware that half a dozen 
places were preparing petitions exactly to 
the same effect; and he was, therefore, 
unwilling that the door should be opened 
in this case by the hearing of evidence ; 
because, if it were, it could not be shut 
with regard to other cases. His anxiety, 
then, for the further procedure of this 
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He merely intimated this opinion as to 
the course most proper to be pursued on 
a matter of such extreme importance, 
without venturing to shape any tangible 
motion on the subject. tle agreed fully 
with the substance of his noble Friend’s 
Motion; but he did not think it was 
precisely what it should be in point of 
form. 

The Earl of Wicklow had framed his 
Motion for the purpose of avoiding the 
objections which his noble Friend had 
started, for fear it would, if other- 
wise shaped, lead to a discussion on the 
whole case so desirable, at present, to be 
avoided. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that the 
most parliamentary course to pursue, if 
their Lordships thought they had heard 
sufficient evidence, would be to direct 
Counsel to withdraw, and then to proceed 
with the Bill, without coming to any pre- 
vious Resolution whatever. 

Lord Brougham said, if the course 
wisely suggested by the noble Duke were 
adopted, their Lordships would never 
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/have another application to hear further 


evidence. 

The Earl of Falmouth said, that if cor- 
porators living at a distance, and not hav- 
ing had time to prepare their cases, and 
collect and send up their witnesses, were 


| to be excluded altogether from a hearing 


| before their Lordships it would be a very 


most important measure, and his wish not 


to detain their Lordships for an unrea- 
sonable, and he might say, an indefinite 
length of time, were his only reasons for 
not pressing upon their consideration the 
prayer of these petitioners. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that it was ex- 
tremely desirable that the evidence should 
close; but he could not agree with his 
noble Friend as to the precise terms of his 
Motion. He could not see how their 
Lordships, consistently with their own 
order, could refuse to hear any further 
evidence which might be tendered against 
the Bill, or on behalf of the accused Cor- 
porations. A Resolution might, however, 
be adopted by their Lordships, that seve- 
ral parts of the Bill had been sufficiently 
elucidated by the evidence heard at the 
Bar of the House against them. He 
thought their Lordships could not be more 
enlightened on the subject than they were. 





great hardship indeed. He apprehended 
that from the tenor of their Lordships’ 
order, if Counsel insisted on their wit- 
nesses being heard, they had a right to a 
hearing, as far as they could have any 
right in opposition to the wishes of their 
Lordships. He held a statement in his 
hand complaining of the gross mis-state- 
ments of the Commissioners in the case 
of one borough—the borough of Truro. 
The corporation of that borough were 
twenty-four in number—all gentlemen of 
no common order, who had spent their 
lives in the town, many of them being of 
great age, and who had for a long series 
of years unremittingly devoted themselves 
to its best interests. They now, however, 
found themselves, grossly libelled in the 
Report of the Commissioners for that 
borough, and accused of mismanagement 
of the Corporate Funds, of perversion of 
charitable trusts, and of other acts of a 
similar nature. In several other ways 
they were assailed by the grossest mis- 
statements, every one of which they were 
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ready, and fully able, to disprove at their 
Lordships’ Bar. If they were not to be 
heard in justification after such attacks he 
thought it would be a very great injury 
done to them. Believing, however, that 
their Lordships were incapable of that, 
and knowing at the same time how de- 
sirous their Lordships were of coming to 
a speedy conclusion on the Bill, by putting 
a stop to further evidence, and concurring 
entirely in that respect with their Lord- 
ships, he should not hesitate to bow to 
their decision, conditionally, that, if cir- 
cumstances should arise to demand it, he 
should have the privilege of examining 
witnesses on the part of these gentlemen, 
He thought it was much too hard that 
gentlemen, honourable and zealous during 
their whole life-time for the prosperity of 
the town, should go down to posterity with 
a stigma on their characters, 

The Earl of Carnarvon said it was of 
the highest importance to proceed asrapidly 
as possible with the business of the Ses- 
sion. Of the petitions which were pre- 
sented to their Lordships, praying to be 
heard by Counsel, there were only two re- 
maining undisposed of. He, therefore, 
thought it advisable to stop where they 
were; and the best mode of effecting that 
end would be to adopt the proposition of 
the Noble Duke. He did not deem it 
necessary to hear further evidence, be- 
cause he believed that no change could be 
wrought in the impression produced in the 
minds of their Lordships by what they had 
already heard. 

The Earl of Wicklow had no desire to 
press his Motion, and he should, therefore, 
withdraw it. The course suggested by the 
Noble Duke was the more Parliamentary 
and regular one; and he (the Earl of 
Wicklow) should, therefore, willingly give 
way to it. He had made the Motion in 
the presence of Counsel, for the object of 
putting them in possession of their Lord- 
ships’ sentiments on the subject, to the 
end that they might be spared further 
trouble, and their clients further expense. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that as it was 
the opinion of- the House the Bill should 
be gone on with, he was disposed to pro- 
ceed to the Order of the Day in that re- 
spect as quickly as possible. He had re- 
ceived petitions from various parts of the 
country in favour of the Bill, and contra- 
dictory of the statements made by witnesses 
examined before their Lordships. He had 
one in particular from Manchester, signed 
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by a great number of persons; and another 
(froma place, the name of which we could 
not learn) having equally numerous sig- 
natures. They contained counter-state- 


ments to the evidence taken at the Bar, 
and he would present them on Monday. 
Bill to be committed on Wednesday. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 10, 1835. 
Minuteés.] Bills, Read a second time:—On the Motion 
of Lord FARNHAM:—North American Association.—On 
the Motion of Lord DuncANNON :—Sheriffs’ Declaration. 
Read a first time:—On the Motion of Lord BrouGHAM: 

—Publication of Lectures. 

Petitions presented. By the Dukeof WELLINGTON and the 
Earl of LonspA.e, from Dover, Carlisle, and Kirby-in- 
Tendal, against; and by the Duke of Grarron, the Earl 
of LonspALE, Viscount MELBOURNE, Lords STRAFFORD, 
PoLTimorRE, and BrouGHAM, from a great Number of 
Places,—-in favour of the Municipal Corporations’ Bill, 
—By the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, from Keighley, for 
Amending the Factories’ Regulation Act.—By the Earl of 
ABERDEEN, from Paisley, for further Aecommodation in 
Seoteh Churches ; and by the Marquess of WESTMINSTER, 
from Westminster, for Corporation Reform, 


Cnurcu Commission (Scornanp).] 
The Earl of Aberdeen, on presenting a 
Petition from the Town Council of Caith- 
ness, praying for the Protection of the 
Church of Scotland, said, he would take 
that opportunity to call the attention of 
the ‘noble Viscount opposite to a subject 
of much interest. He alluded to a Com- 
mission which had been issued by his 
Majesty’s Government, the object of 
which was of the most extensive and im- 
portant nature. It was appointed to 
inquire into what opportunities for public 
worship, for public instruction, and for 
pastoral superintendence, were afforded to 
the people of Scotland. It was, he con- 
ceived, difficult to imagine an inquiry of 
more serious importance. ‘The noble 
Viscount was perhaps aware that the 
nomination to this Commission, and the 
composition of its members, had already 
excited great dissatisfaction amongst the 
members of the Church of Scotland. If, 
however, the noble Viscount was not 
acquainted with the fact, he could state it 
to him from the most unquestionable au- 
thority. He did not complain that the 
Commission was wholly composed of 
Whigs, or (as had been said on another 
occasion) of Whigs and something more ; 
nor did he complain that the paid portion 
of the Commission, to whom the active 
part of the business was left, were lawyers 
of small repute, but what he did complain 
of was, that the majority of active paid 
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Commissioners attached to this Commis- 
sion were known to entertain sentiments 
hostile to the Establishment altogether. 
One of these gentlemen was an avowed 
supporter of what was denominated the 
voluntary system; he had not only spoken 
in favour of it, but he had published a 
work in support of his opinion. Another 
of these gentlemen, acting upon the prin- 
ciples of honour and consistency, had de- 
clined being elected a member of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, in consequence of his having come 


to conclusions hostile to the connexion of 


Church and State. Now, he would ask, 
was it right, was it fair, was it decent, 
that the interests of the Church should be 
intrusted to individuals holding such 
Opinions? The deputation of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
which had been recently in London, had 
reason to expect the appointment of a 
Commission of a very different description ; 
and, therefore, their surprise was great 
indeed, when they saw, contrary to the 
assurances that had been given them, 
how the Commission was filled up. He 
knew that there were some respectable 
names on that Commission, but the ma- 
jority of the Commissioners were such as 
he had described. The Standing Com- 
mittee of the Church of Scotland lost no 
time in meeting when the fact came to 
their knowledge. They came to an unani- 
mous Resolution, in which they declared, 
“that the Commission, as at present con- 
stituted, was such as to excite the appre- 
hension of the members of the Church.” 
That Resolution, expressive of their feel- 
ings, was Officially communicated to his 
Majesty’s Government. Now he intreated 
the noble Viscount opposite, if it were 
meant that this inquiry should be carried 
on to really useful purposes, if it were in- 
tended that it should be beneficial to the 
country (and here he would observe that 
his Majesty’s Ministers had cut out work 
enough for this Commission, work, he 
would say, far beyond the power of the 
members of which it was composed), he 
would humbly recommend to the noble 
Viscount to add to the Commission a 
certain number of men whose hostility to 
the Church was less problematical than 
that of the majority of those who consti- 
tuted the Commission as it at present 
stood. 

Viscount Melbourne said, he was not 
aware that a majority of the Commissioners 
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were hostile to the Church, or that their 
appointment had given general dissatisfac- 
tion. Hecould not help saying, that on this, 
as well as on other occasions, great stress 
was laid on what men’s political opinions 
were, instead of looking to what were 
their moral feelings and their capabilities 
for performing the duties assigned to them. 
The greatest possible mistakes were con- 
tinually occurring in consequence. He 
certainly had met very distinguished mem- 
bers of the Church of Scotland on the 
subject. He had had much conversation 
with them, and he had promised them, on 
that occasion, that the Commission should 
be impartially selected. By impartial, he 
meant a selection of men fitted to fulfil the 
purposes generally contemplated by the 
Commission—namely, to inquire into the 
whole state of religious education in Scot- 
land. To effect that object, he thought 
it was necessary that there should be on 
that Commission representatives of all 
opinions. That was the course which he 
deemed it advisable to take. He would 
contend that the Commission was most 
respectably constituted, and would, he 
doubted not, perform its duties efficiently. 
The noble Earl asserted, that the interests 
of the Church of Scotland were placed in 
the hands of those Commissioners. Such 
was not the case. The Commissioners 
were merely called on to inquire into the 
present state of the Church of Scotland, 
and to report thereon. He could not 
state what the opinions of the Commis- 
sioners were on the points alluded to by 
the noble Earl, but he did not believe 
that they were hostile to the Church 
of Scotland. In his opihion, the Com- 
mission was prudently, wisely, and im- 
partially constituted, with respect to the 
duties to be performed. 

The Earl of Aberdeen did not object to 
the Commissioners appointed being of a 
particular political party; all he desired 
was, that they should entertain a friendly 
disposition towards the Church of Scot- 
land. This Commission was, however, so 
constituted, as if its object was to inquire, 
whether there should be an Established 
Church in Scotland or not. If that were 
the object, it was natural that some per- 
sons should be appointed on the Commis- 
sion who were opposed to an Established 
Church; and as the noble Viscount thought 
that representatives of all opinions ought 
to be attached to the Commission, he 
might haye introduced some of those 
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philosophers, many of whom might be 
found in Scotland, who would declare, 
that in their view of the question there 
ought to be no religion at all. If, however, 
he understood the noble Viscount, Go- 
vernment wished to uphold the Church of 
Scotland ; and yet, how did they proceed ? 
They appointed as Commissioners persons 
who had avowed their hostility to that 
Church. One gentleman printed his 
sentiments, and another declined being a 
member of the General Assembly, because 
he was unfavourable to the principle of a 
Church Establishment. If Ministers in- 
tended to uphold a Church Establishment 
in that country or in this, was it proper, 
was it decent, to appoint persons who pro- 
fessed such sentiments to inquire into its 
situation? He was grieved when he was 
informed of that Commission, The.names 
of the active paid members were totally 
unknown to him. They were lawyers of 
very small repute, because he was certain 
that he should have known them if they 
had any great standing or character at the 
Scotch bar. If the noble Viscount wished 
to give satisfaction to Scotland, he would 
infuse names into the Commission that 
would give confidence to that country. 
He left political opinions entirely out of 
the question. He merely wished such 
men to be appointed as, from their calm 
and deliberate feelings, were likely to 
give satisfaction. So far from the present 
Commission having given satisfaction, it 
had excited great discontent in Scotland. 
Last year the noble Viscount was not hos- 
tile to the claims of the Church of Scot- 
land. The noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Brougham) had also, in a very able speech, 
pointed out the claims of the Church of 
Scotland to the notice of his Majesty’s 
Ministers ; and a noble Lord, whom he 
now saw in his place, thanked the noble 
Viscount in the name of the Church for 
the manner in which Government seemed 
disposed to take up the question. He 
hoped that the noble Viscount, after the 
resolution and remonstrance of the General 
Assembly, would make such an addition 
to the Commissioners as would afford 
satisfaction. 

The Earl of Minto said, that the noble 
Earl spoke in a manner as if his object were 
to induce their Lordships to believe that 
this Commission was conceived in a spirit 
hostile to the Church of Scotland, If he 
could have believed that that was so, no 
power on earth could have induced him to 
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take a part in the Commission. He was 
attached to the Scotch Church most sin- 
cerely, He was a member of it; and he 
should not have consented to be made a 
party to the Commission, if he did not 
believe that the larger portion of the Com- 
missioners was friendly to it. With 
regard to those whom the noble Lord had 
called the working Commissioners, he 
believed that most of them were friendly 
to the Church; and with regard to the 
rest, he believed that they were friendly 
to it, though they might not be friendly to 
the particular scheme which had given 
rise to the inquiry. He believed that the 
inquiry would be beneficial to the Church 
of Scotland, and that the proceedings 
would be fairly and impartially conducted. 
When he said that he would not have 
taken part in the Commission if he had 
believed that it was conceived in a spirit 
adverse to the Scotch Church, he ought 
to have added that he would not have done 
so ifno representatives of opinions opposed 
to his own had been included in the Com- 
mission. 

The Duke of Buccleuch said, that it 
gave him great pleasure to hear the noble 
Earl declare that it was his intention to 
maintain the Church of Scotland, and 
that he entertained friendly feelings 
towards the Establishment; for whether 
on good or bad grounds it was impossible 
to say, but the noble Earl had not that 
reputation. Hehad received several com- 
munications from persons who were much 
alarmed at the appointment of these Com- 
missioners, He himself was attached to 
the Scotch Church, though he was not a 
member of it. He hoped the noble Vis- 
count would have no objection to lay on 
the Table a copy of the Commission, 
though perhaps it would be asking too 
much of him to request a copy of the in- 
structions to the Commissioners. His 
opinion was, that the moment the Estab- 
lished Church was not supported it would 
be destroyed, and that with that would be 
annihilated everything worthy of being 
kept, including all that was valuable in 
the moral and religious condition of the 
inhabitants of Scotland. 

The Earl of Minto, in reference to what 
the noble Duke had said as to the repu- 
tation regarding his opinions, observed 
that he was well aware that great pains 
had been taken by certain persons to 
spread the belief that he was not friendly 
to the Church of Scotland. That belief, 
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however, was not entertained for an instant 
by these who knew him or had any means 
of knowing his opinions. With respect to 
the danger which the noble Duke supposed 
to threaten the Church of Scotland, he 
entertained no such fears, for he was well 
convinced that that Church was so 
thoroughly rooted in the affections of the 
people of Scotland as not to be shaken by 
any such means. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Corporation Reform— 


Corporation ReForM—PETITIONS. ] 
Viscount Melbourne presented a Petition 
from Manchester, signed by 22,832 persons 
His noble Friend had already stated why 
it would beunwise now to go at length 
into observations upon petitions, and he 
should therefore, confine himself to 
mentioning that as soon as the news was 
received at Manchester of the determina- 
tion to hear Counsel, and the people 
thought that the Bill would be delayed, 
they at once convened a public meeting 
on the subject. 

Lord Brougham had been requested by 
the highly respectable individuals who had 
forwarded the petition to his noble Friend, 
to second its prayer. He did not under- 
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would read the letter, which, as their Lord- 
ships might suppose, was from a very 
good Conservative. The noble Duke then 
proceeded to read the letter. It stated 
that the Radicals of Manchester had been 
getting up a petition in support of the 
Corporation Bill, in consequence of the 
Lords still being in a majority against the 
Bill, which the Commons had sent up to 
it. The writer begged to state how the 
petition was getting up. It was by placing 
tables at the corners of the public streets, 
and getting all such persons as could just 
scribble their names to put them down; 
as the boys came out at their dinner-hour 
from the factories they were called to sign 
their names: not one of them knowing 
what they were signing. ‘“ I hope,” added 
the writer, ‘‘ I hope you will explain to 
the House this trick, carrying on by the 
Whig-Radicals—the representative party 
of our blessed House of Commons. If the 
qualification were higher, we would not 
have such Members as we now have. You 
may rely upon it that the property and 
prosperity of this borough are Conserva- 
tives.” Now the writer of this letter cer- 
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| tainly was not a very great scholar—but it 
| contained matter worthy their Lordships’ 


stand that his noble Friend had stated the | 
period of time within which the 23,000 | 


signatures were aflixed —they were all 
obtained within twelve hours. He was 
desired to add another observation. The 
reason—and he had received this informa- 
tion from highly respectable individuals 


whom he had long known in that part of | 


the country—the reason why the peti- 
tioners had not adopted that other, and in 
his idea that best mode of expressing 
their opinions, not only to that House but 
toevery other body and every other quar- 
ter—he meant by public meeting, publicly 
called and publicly announced—was, that 
there really was not time to call it, and 
to give the necessary notice to the inhabit- 
ants of Manchester of the intention to 
hold it. 

On the Question that the petition do lie 
upon the Table, 

The Duke of Newcastle thought it 
right to make their Lordships acquainted 
with the contents of a letter he had recei- 
ved that morning respecting the petition. 
The letter stated that it had been got up 
in the way in which such petitions very 
frequently were—by obtaining the signa- 
tures of persons who were perfectly incom- 
petent to affix their signatures to it. He 
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consideration notwithstanding. He (the 
Duke of Newcastle) would only say, in 
conclusion, that he was astonished at the 
Commissioners making such a Report as 
they had done, upon the most partial and 
false statements. He thought their con- 
duct deserving of the severest reprehension 
of that House, and if any proposition to 
that effect were brought forward, he, for 
one, would cheerfully vote in its favour. 
He did not believe that the majority of 
the people advocated the Bill, but that 
the excitement in its favour was fomented 
and encouraged by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Lord Brougham: My Lords, I hope 
the noble Duke, if he means to punish 
these Commissioners, does not, at all 
events, mean to punish them without first 
hearing what they have to say in their 
own behalf. Why, the noble Duke’s mind 
is so far made up, that he is prepared to 
punish one side without hearing a word 
in its defence; he is ready not only to 
pass sentence, but to execute it imme- 
diately upon these Commissioners. Now, 
my Lords, { have no objection to rise in 
my place in defence of these Commis- 
sioners—not now though, but when the 
time comes—and J pledge myself to show 
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your Lordships, not on their own showing, 
but on the statement against them, with- 
out adducing any one word in their favour, 
that there is not one thing in which the 
slightest objection can be taken to them 
or the slightest impropriety laid to their 
charge. The noble Duke has anticipated 
the decision of your Lordships on a main 
point of the inquiry, with which we are 
not at this time entitled to deal, the evi- 
dence not yet being weighed, or even 
printed, if I understand truly. He not 
only anticipates the decision of your Lord- 
ships, but enters into a discussion upon 
the subject. I do not mean, I can assure 
you, my Lords, to follow the noble Duke’s 
example further than to say, that I sup- 
pose his anonymous correspondent, who, 
as he says with considerable justice, has 
not had much of the benefit of the school- 
master, can at least sign his name. Now, 
I want to see a specimen of his hand- 
writing ; of course I shall be better able to 
judge of the fact, ifthe noble Duke will 
have the kindness to hand over to me that 
letter with the name signed to it; but I 
have not much doubt that it will be found 
to be that of an individual very well known 
in Manchester, who has been—TI will not 
say slandering—I will not say misrepre- 
senting — I will not say calumniating 
--but speaking on all occasions, with 
reference to this subject, in a very un- 
aeserved and somewhat violent manner. 


Corporation Reform— 


He may bea very good Conservative, as_ 
the noble Duke says, but he has been a} 


very bad speaker, on every occasion, and 
at every turn, for a very considerable 
time. As to only Radicals having got up 
this petition and signing it, I can only 
say, that I know one or two persons very 
well indeed, who have come up with it, 
and they are just as little Radicals as the 
noble Duke himself—which is perhaps 
saying very much. One of these gentle- 
men is one of the most respectable indi- 
viduals in Manchester—a country banker, 
second to none in this country—of such 


wealth as I do not know whether many of | 


your Lordships envy, but as I do very 
much—a very sensible man on all points 
—and one of the most quiet, most 
moderate, and most temperate polli- 
ticians of any sort or kind that I ever 
have known in my experience; and he 
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this anonymous gentleman talks of? 
Precious Parliament, was it not? [The 


Duke of Newcastle: Blessed.] Oh, aye— 
blessed. We have heard of various Parlia- 
ments the Parliamentum indoctum among 
others ; but I, for one, never heard of the 
Parliamentum benedictum ; nevertheless, 
if the present Parliament pass _ this 
wholesome and blessed measure of Cor- 
poration Reform I think the name the 
noble Duke has given it may well be- 
long to it, and that it may well and 
justly be called ‘‘ the Blessed Parliament” 
ever afterwards. Mr. George William 
Woods, I was about to say, my Lords, 
has been elected since the Reform Bill; 
but Mr. Heywood was a representative 
under the old system, and before the 
passing of the Bill of 1832, of blessed 
memory. 

Lord Ashburton deprecated the intro- 
duction of a system of universal suffrage, 
the effect of the annual exercise of which, 
in towns like Manchester, Birmingham 
and Sheffield, could not be too strongly 
dreaded. He could not conceive how 
malevolence itself could introduce into 
any place which was the resort of manu- 
facturing industry a greater curse than the 
Corporation Reform Bill must inevitably 
prove. If he were an inhabitant of Man- 
chester, his first object would be, to exempt 
that town from the operation of the Bill; 
indeed, he had heard that many of the 
respectable inhabitants had intended to 
petition for a Charter of their own. On 
reference to the petition before the House 
even, he was at a loss to find that the 
extension of the provisions of the Bill to 
Manchester formed any part of its prayer. 

Lord Brougham: the noble Baron had 
said that if he belonged to Manchester 
his first wish would be that the Corpora- 
tion Bill should pass over that great and 
flourishing town, and he had the satisfac- 
tion of finding that the inhabitants of that 
town differed totally and entirely from the 
noble Baron. They strongly desired, he 
knew, that the Bill might extend 
its benefits to them. One of the 
bodies of the greatest interest among 
them had met and consulted upon the 
very point to which the noble Baron had 
adverted; but the idea suggested itself to 
them—-it ought to have suggested itself to 
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applied to Parliament for a Charter, when 
the provisions of the Bill gave them the 
power of applying for that Charter else- 
where. They, therefore, postponed their 
application until the happy and long- 
wished-for period of its passing arrived, 
when they would apply for it—not to Par- 
liament-—but under the provisions of the 
Bill to the Executive Government. They 
had, in fact, no Corporation at present, 
possessing merely the remains of a manor 
Court, which might have suited Manches- 
ter very well as a small hamlet, but was 
totally inapplicable to a great, populous, 
and flourishing town. 

Lord Ellenborough confessed that on 
reading the prayer of the petition he came 
exactly to the same conclusion as his 
noble Friend below him (Lord Ashburton) 
had done. If it really was the 
the inhabitants of Manchester that the 
provisions of the Bill should extend to 
them, they must have changed their 
opinions very materially within the last 
six or eight years, inasmuch as about 
eight years ago they applied to Parliament 
for a Bill which gave them, in fact, a local 
corporation for purposes of police; but a 
Corporation under local Acts was as 
different as possible from those proposed 
to be established by the Bill. If they 
desired the Bill to extend to them, they 
practically petitioned against 240 gentle- 
men elected annually under that system, 
one-third going out in three years. They 
had a stipendiary Magistrate ; they enjoyed 
at present all the means of a good and 
quiet Government ; and, above all, there 
was a limitation to the tax that could be 
imposed on them for maintaining it. 

Lord Brougham said, that if he were 
not much misinformed, those very 240 
respectable persons to whom the noble 
Baron had referred had actually met on 
this very point, and had only postponed 
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| and be established too. 


the presentation of a petition on the sub- | 
ject for the very reason he had himself | 
stated when he had addressed the House. | 


Petition to lie on the Table. 

On the presentation of a petition from 
Coventry by Lord Melbourne, 

Viscount Strung ford said, that on Mon- 
day last the ancient town of Coventry 
was thrown into a state of greater excite- 
ment than it had ever been since 
of the celebrated exhibition of the Lady 
Godiva, a paper with the heading ‘ Most 
Alarming Crisis,’ was extensively cir- 
culated, 
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that papers were left for their signature at 
the Prince’s Head, the Woolpack, the 
Rose and Crown, the Hand and Mace, 
and other public houses therein named. 
He had received a letter on the subject 
from a most respectable correspondent, in 
which the following occurred : 
—‘* Several of our friends went late last 
night to the different public-houses where 
the petition was represented as lying for 
signature, and there only saw blank sheets, 
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passage 


which they were requested to sign. They 
were elected, it was true, by what 
was now considered a high qualification, 
but the government of Manchester was 

popular one. They were shortly 
told the purport of the petition, but 
were not permitted to have a sight 
of it. No doubt many of the sig- 


natures will be forged, and it is of the 
utmost importance to the public that the 
truth should be exposed.” It then went 
on to state that the petition presented 
against the Bill had the residence of each 
of the petitioners affixed to it. Would 
the noble Viscount inform the House 
whether the places of residence of the 
petitioners were affixed to the present 
petition ? 

Viscount Melbourne: It is not usual to 
affix the residences of the petitioners to 
any petition. 

Viscount Strangford: It is strong 
dence of their respectability. 

Viscount Melbourne: It was not evi- 
dence that was usually furnished. The 
noble Lord’s correspondent stated, that 
there was no doubt many signatures would 
be—not had been—forged ; and that it 
was necessary the truth should appear. 
Ife agreed with the writer of the letter. 
It was necessary that it should appear, 
The petition was 
very temperately worded : was short, 
and its contents might easily have come 
to the knowledge of those who signed it. 

On the motion that the petitions lie 
upon the Table, 

The Duke of Newcastle had never in- 
tended to charge his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with fomenting those dissensions or 
the agitation in the country. He put it, 
however, to the noble Viscount whether 
such assertions as had issued from anews- 
paper, which onthe authority of the noble 
called 
Morn- 
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the following sentiments;—“‘ We will not 
so far libel the character of our country- 
men as for a moment to suppose that when 
victory is about to crown their efforts, they 
will weakly turn their backs on the foe 
and submit to be trampled on by infuri- 
ated oligarchs. Throughout city, town, 
and village, we expect to sce the people 
once more at their posts, prepared to 
crown the work which added so much to 
the national glory in 1832. Repose from 
incessant and most harassing agitation 
they never can expect till they humble the 
oligarchy in the dust; for submission 
would only make these tyrants more inso- 
lent in their exactions. With a hostile 
Court and a hostile Peerage, they must 
have no truce till they have deprived both 
of the power of doing mischief.” He (the 
Duke of Newcastle) called upon the noble 
Viscount to state, whether he intended to 
direct the Attorney-General to prosecute 
the publishers of this most villainous ar- 
ticle, affecting, as it did, the dignity and 
safety of the Crown. He quoted this ar- 
ticle from the Standard of the 5th of Au- 
gust, but this article was all of a piece 
with those emanating from the publica- 
tion (The Morning Chronicle). He con- 
tended that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to prosecute such diabolical 
observations as these —observations cal- 
culated to deprive the Crown of all favour 
in the minds of the people. 

Viscount Melbourne said, he was not 
responsible for that or any other article 
which might be sent forth to the public 
through the medium of the public press ; 
nor was he called upon to pronounce any 
opinion upon the article which had been 
quoted by the noble Duke. It was unne- 
cessary that he should now go into any 
details as to the principles on which the 
Government would act; he would merely 
say, that he had heard of many articles 
sent forth to the public of which he did 
not approve, and that with respect to that 
quoted by the noble Duke it was not his 
intention to institute any prosecution. 

The Duke of Newcastle said, that he 
had only asked the question of the noble 
Viscount in order that he might show by 
his reply his anxiety to save the name of 
the King, being so much polluted as it was 
in the article to which he had adverted. 

Petition to lie on the table. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Mouday, August 10, 1835. 


MinvuTEs.] Bill. 
vation (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Lord DupLrey Stuart and the 
ADVOCATE-GENERAL, from several Places,—for a Public 
Grant to the Polish Exiles.—By Mr. SHARMAN CRAw- 
FORD and Sir EpMuNp Hayes, from Donegal,—for a 
Revision of the Excise Law; also for a Clause in the Irish 
Tithe Bill.—By the Marquess of CuANpbos, from the 
Medical Practitioners of Buckinghamshire, against the 
inadequate Payment proposed in the County Coroners’ 
Bill for Medical Attendance at Coroners’ Inquests.—By 
Mr. W. Ewart, from Stradbroke, for Relief, and the 
Allotment of small Plots of Land to the Poor.—By 
Captain PecHELL, from several Places, against Tithes on 
Turnips meant for the use of Cattle or Sheep.—By Mr. 
WaAseeurTon, from the Medical Profession of Ulster, for 
Protection in the Exercise of their Profession against 
Municipal Corporations and other Restraints; from the 
Medical Practitioners of Glasgow, against the Glasgow 
University Bill; from Bridport, for the Repeal of the 
Stamp Duty on Newspapers.—By Mr. R. WALLACE, 
from Greenock, in favour of the Royal Burgh (Scotland) 
Bill; also against the Light Houses’ Bill.—By Sir 
Epmunp Hayes and Mr. W. Duncompe, from two 
Places, against the Church of (Ireland) Bill. 


Read a second time:—Peace Preser- 


REGISTRATION UNDER THE REFORM 
Act.| The Marquess of Chandos had a 
Petition to present from certain Freeholders 
of Marylebone, complaining of improper in- 
terference on the part of the Select Vestry 
in the registration for the county of Middle- 
sex. The petitioners complained, that forty- 
two names had been surreptitiously inserted 
in the list of voters in that borough for the 
county of Middlesex ; they stated that those 
forty-two names appeared in the printed lists 
affixed to the church-door, and though they 
had never been inserted in the list made out 
by the overseer, the Marylebone beadle 
afterwards paid 42s. to the overseer on the 
account of those names ; no claim had ever 
been made to the overseer by any of the 
parties whose names thus appeared on the 
list to have them inserted there; one of 
those names was that of the hon. Member 
for Marylebone (Sir Samuel Whalley) ; and 
the said forty-two persons claimed the right 
to vote from a certain burial-ground and a 
yard belonging to the parish. The peti- 
tioners prayed the House to adopt some 
measure to prevent such a_ surreptitious 
mode of proceeding, and such a gross in- 
fraction of the provisions of the Reform 
Bill. The noble Marquess observed, that 
such was the statement made by the peti- 
tioners. He trusted that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Marylebone would be enabled to 
give such an explanation of this matter as 
would lead the House to believe, that 
those names had not been improperly in- 
serted in the listof voters. He was bound, 
however, to state that he had it upon the 
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most respectable authority—authority that ; sire to do anything that might prejudice 


he had no reason to 


doubt—that those | claims that had still to be adjudicated be- 


names had been improperly inserted in the | fore a legal tribunal. ‘The noble Marquess, 


list by the Select Vestry, after the overseer 
had made out and sent in that list. If that 
were the case, and if such a course of pro- 
ceeding were to be tolerated, there could 
be no faith placed in the list of any 
overseer in any part of the kingdom. 

Sir Samuel Whall y said, that with every 
wish to afford every facility to the right 
petition, he must say, that he thou ght t 
House should not this petition. 
With regard to the first allegation in the 
petition as to an alleged improper inter- 
ference on the part of the Vestry with the 
list of voters, he begged to state, that by the 
law in Marylebone the custody of the rate- 
books was placed in the hands of the Select 
Vestry ; by the law there, the overseer had 
no access to them, and it was not in his 
power to complete the lists of voters with- 
out first submitting them to the Select 
Vestry. By the law, therefore, under the 
Reform Bill, the Vestry was obliged to act, 
and it did act, 
voters. It did so in its own Court. It had 
acted so for the last three vears in assisting 
the overscer in making out the lists, and 
during all that time there had not been a 
suspicion that a single name had been in- 
serted or omitted in the lists improperly. 
That was all that the Vestry had done in 
this instance. [le was authorized to give 
the most positive and unequivocal denial 
to the allegation in the petition, that the 
Vestry, as a Vestry, had otherwise inter- 
fered. It was true, that individual Mem- 
bers of the Vestry, acting not as the Vestry, 
but in their individual capacity—it was 
true, that such individuals, to the number 
of forty-two, had claimed to be inserted 
in the register for a property of 3,000/. 
a-year and upwards, belonging to the parish, 
and from which they, as Members of the 


}, 
lic 


receive 


Vestry, thought they derived a right of 


voting. He conceived that the noble Lord 
should be the last man to object to a regis- 
tration of votes from bond fide property. 
That claim was still to be decided before the 
Revising Barrister. He would not, there- 
fore, prejudice it by entering into any 
statements with regard to the manner in 
which it was to be made. The noble 
Marquess should know that all the matters 
connected with this claim to which this 


petition referred were still to come before the 
RevisingBarrister for his decision,and surcly 
the noble Marquess, with that high sense 
of justice which he possessed, would not de- 


of 


in making out the list of 


| 


| of Commons was not the 


who was remarkable for keeping his pledge 
when pledges were so rec! and 
gracefully broken by Members on his side 
of the House, would surely not be a party 
to such an unjust proceeding. The House 
tribunal to decide 
common justice 
arrister. He would 
iost uneqnuiveeally, 


} - ao 
LCSSLY als- 


the it should 
be left to the Revising | 
tell the noble Marquess : 


matter ; 


that with the exception of the first thing 
stated in the petitic n, which he had ex- 
— d as originating in the peculiarity of 
ithe law in Marylebone, the Vestry, as a 
body; had not done a single act attributed 
to them by the petitioners. Whether th: 
partics were right or wrong in making he 
claim they did to be put upon the list, he 








himself with re- 
determined by 


would not say, contenting 
peating that that must be 
the Revising Barrister. 

Mr. Charles Ross said, that there was 
not an allegation in the petition against the 
Vestry with the exception of that which 
the hon. Member himself admitted — 
namely, that they had appointed a Com- 
mittee of Registration. The petition stated 
that a gross fraud had been practised by the 
insertion of those forty-two names. Now 
the very fact which the hon. Member ad- 
mitted as to the Vestry fullv justified the 
petitioners in making that charge. If the 
Vestry were to act with the overseers in 
the preparation of the list, and if the over- 
seers could not act without the aid of the 
Vestry, then the Vestry became responsible 
for the transaction, and was one of the 
parties chargeable for it. The in 
the petition was this—that after the over- 
seer had closed the lists, and them 
to be printed, the Vestry touk possession of 
the list, and that at a time when no more 
claims could be sent into the overseer, 
forty-two claimants were put upon the list, 
whether with or without the cognizance of 
the said claimants, he- (Mr. Charles Ross) 
could not say. He did not want to argue 
the merit of those claims. He would main- 
tain, however, that the petitioners had a 
perfect right to make the complaint they 
did. That complaint was, that long sub- 
sequent to the time prescribed by the Act 
of Parliament for the officers receiving 
notices of claims, those names were inserted 
in the list. 

Mr. Hume said, that the law prescribed 
a regular tribunal for deciding this matter, 
and that before the adjudication of that tri- 
He 
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bunal took place, the House had no more 
right to interfere in the matter than it 
would have with a trial coming on in 
the King’s Bench. He must protest 
against the House taking up this ques- 
tion now, or entering at all into its merits. 
What passed in that House should not 
affect the future decision of the Revising 
Barrister in this matter; but it might do so, 
and they should therefore take care not to 
create a prejudice one way or the other as 
regarded the question. If the Revising 
Barrister should make a decision open to ob- 
jection, an appeal lay against it to that 
House, but the House had no right to take 
the matter into its own hands in the first 
He thought the petition should 
not be received. 

Mr. Mackinnon, as an inhabitantof Mary- 
lebone, must state that this transaction had 
given great dissatisfaction there. He was 
astonished to hear the hon. Member opposite 
assert, that when petitioners felt themselves 
aggrieved, they should not complain. ‘These 
forty-two names were foisted on the list 
while all the other Members of the Vestry 
were ignorant of the claim. Thus, a posi- 
tive injury, supposing the claim a well- 
founded one, was done to the other Mem- 
bers of the Vestry. In proof that the thing 
had been improperly done, he would just 
ask the hon. Member for Mary-le-bone, 
whose name formed one of the forty-two, 
if he had been previously consulted before 
his name was put there? Let the hon. 
Member answer that question. 

Mr. Ioebuck must protest against such a 
question being put. ‘The hon. Member had 
no right to put the question. The House 
had no right to entertain the subject. They 
were a Court of Appeal from the Revising 
Barrister, and had therefore no right to en- 
tertain a question which had still to be de- 
cided before his tribunal. 

Mr. O'Connell would not shut out any 
petition, unless a substantial objection was 
raised to it. The petitioners complained 
that forty-two names had been illegally 
placed on the register. That was for the 
Revising Barrister in the first instance, and 
not for that House to decide. An appeal 
from that decision afterwards lay to that 
House. He submitted that this question 
should not be entertained by the House be- 
fore the matter was adjudicated by the Re- 
vising Barrister. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that there were two 
distinct questions at present before the 
House. One of them was, whether the 
parties placed on the register had any 
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qualification—and if that had been the only 
question at issue, it might be left for the 
decision of the Revising Barrister ; but it 
was not the only question at issue. The 
petitioners did not complain that persons 
had been inserted in the list who were not 
voters, but they did complain, that after the 
list had been sent away by the overseers to 
be printed, the names of certain persons 
had been surreptitiously placed upon it. 
The other question therefore was, whe- 
ther the conduct of those who had surrep- 
titiously placed these names on the list after 
it was prepared and sent away by the over- 
seers to be printed should be investigated, 
with a view of providing a remedy against 
such proceedings in future. It was said, 
that other parties might have had_ their 
names placed on the list, if they pleased. 
Certainly they might; but they had not 
got their names placed on it, for they could 
only have got that done surreptitiously, and 
they were not willing to stoop to such im- 
proper practices. 

The Atlorney-General said, that it was 
quite clear that the prayer of this petition 
could not be granted. With all respect for 
the House, he had an opinion that the 
House could not interfere in any case de- 
terminable by the regular tribunals of the 
country, even after sentence, unless there 
were strong proofs of corruption adduced 
against them. Still less could it interfere 
with any case before sentence ; because 
then “lis est sub judice.” If in this list 
any name had been improperly inserted, or 
erased, it might be remedied, on proof of 
the fact, by the Revising Barrister. The 
prayer of the petition was, that the House 
of Commons should examine whether the 
lists had been properly prepared, and punish. 
[“ No!’] No? He said yes. The peti- 
tioners humbly prayed, “that the House 
should take the subject into consideration, 
with a view to such further legislative 
enactment, as would provide for the punish- 
ment of those who had been guilty of this 
offence.” The point, then, into which the 
Committee for which the petitioners prayed 
would have to institute an inquiry was, 
whether any names had been surreptitiously 
inserted in the list, and if so, by whom. 
That was a matter into which he submitted 
it was not competent for the House to ex- 
amine. He would not go so far as the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, who said 
that this petition ought not to be received, 
but the prayer of the petition could not by 
any possibility be acceded to. 

Dr. Nicholl said, that the prayer of the 
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petition was not so much for inquiry into 
what was past, as for the means of punish- 
ing those who might be guilty of similar 
misconduct in future. 

Mr. Robinson said, even were the pe- 
tition laid upon the Table, it was not likely 
that the House would adopt any ulterior 
proceeding, though he had heard no good 
reason why it should not. 

Mr. Ormsby Gore was confident that 
there was no good reason why this petition 
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should be rejected. It was couched in re- 
spectful language, and the prayer was 


that the House would vindicate the law. | judicated upon it. 
There was a Clause in the Vestry Act of Mr. Wakley was surprised that any hon. 
Mary-le-bone, which enabled the Vestry | Membei would thin] k it extrac ordinary that 
to interfere with the overseers in making | fifteen claims should bi ristered out of 
out the list. According to the same Act, | one burying-ground, when, for one ri pect- 
any rate-payer had not only a right to}able Conservative building im the Strand, 
inspect the books, but to take a copy of | not less than cighty-five good respectable 
them. According to the Reform Act, the | Conservative votes had been registered two 
overseers were bound to furnish a list of | years since, and fifty stood registered for it 
the claimants to vote, and to sign that list. | this year. 
Subsequently to the time when the list Sir Thomas Freemantle said, it was ad 
was completed and sent to the printer’s, lmitted that there was no other eft 
forty-two additional names were inserted, | means of investigation than I 
and two guineas were paid into the bank | of Commons. An h Gent n had 
to the credit of the parish, but not through | said, that if the overseers had be ult 
the hands of the overseers. Such a mode | of inserting names improperly, they we 
of proceeding was irregular, as it would lial le to a penalty of 500/. But, in this 
deprive the overseers of a power which | case, there was no complaint against the 
they had at present under the Reform Act | overseers: the overseers had done their 
—namely, that of writing “‘ objected to,” |} duty and obeyed the law. If any one of 
against the name of any voter in the list. | the forty-two gentlemen whos eS We 
The prayer of the petition could not be | on the list would come forward an 
reasonably objected to. Here were forty- [ sent in my claim and desired to | 
two claimants for votes out of one burying- | registered,” that would be perfectly satis- 
ground to the parish of Mary-le-bon .| factory. But he understood that they om 
The teeth of the Cadmean dragon were | and all refused to do this, Se e that 
never su prolific, and they ought to be de- | their names were surreptition Insel 
nominated the “ spectre-voters.” | Petition to lie on the Tabl 

Sir Samuel Whalley said, the property 
was worth 3,000/. a-year. | Unsrampep PvuBLicarions — SEU 

The Chancellor of the Lachequer could ures.) Mr. Roebuck rose to bring for- 
sce no sufficient reason for rejecting the | ward the Petition of which he had given 
petition on the general principle ; what | notice, and the presentation of which | 
the House might do with it hereafter was | been already once postponed, respecti 
another question. | Seizure made under the authority of the 

Lord Viscount Sandon said, as the law | Stamp-office. The petition, t 
at present stood, the parties injured had no | extent, involved the character of the pn 
remedy ; there had been an improper inter- | sent Government; but, although he | 
ference with the persons whose duty it was | stro mgly the injustice and misconduct of 
to prepare the lists, and it certainly ap- | which ‘it complained, he would state as 
peared to him, that persons who had been | calmly as he could the cir umstances of the 
guilty of so gross a breach of the law | case. Process had been i issued against two 
ought to be punished. This was a case | persons of the names Cleave and He- 
not provided for in the Reform Act, and, | therington, but some time was allowed to 
therefore, a very proper subject for aj|elapse before it was acted upon. On a 


petition. 
Mr. Henry L. Bulwer, being one of the 
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Members for the Dore uh ot Mary- af “be yn 

considered it his duty to stat that hi 
knew nothing whatever of the facts; and 
he must do the noble Marquess the justice 
to say, that the petition could not have 
been laid upon the ‘Table in a more tem- 


As t 


Was, 


) rejecting 
WW rh th r, 


perate and proper manner. 
the petition, the question 


after the statements made, the noble Mar- 
quess would not withdraw it ? The Hou 

could not properly judge of that point 
until the matter had been brought before 


A ; —_ f a } 
the Registering- Barristers, and they had ad- 


sudden, however, Government displayed an 
1 
na 


activity it had not previous!y shown, 
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entering the premises of one of the parties 
he had named, seized the types, presses, 
and printing materials there found. It 
happened that those types, presses, and 
printing materials did not belong to the 
individuals against whom Government had 
proceeded, and the owner put in a legal 
claim to them, which he had been given to 
understand had been so far established, 
that it was not denied. He did not com- 
plain that in this transaction Government 
had put into execution a law that ought 
never to have been passed, or had chosen to 
vindicate the existing law regarding stamps, 
but that, wishing to punish one set of per- 
sons for one class of acts, it had seized the 
property of another set of persons in con- 
sequence of another class of acts. A law 
was passed at the instance of Mr. Pitt, in 
1799, which at least one Member’ of the 
present Ministry had good cause to re- 
member, for the suppression of Correspond- 
ing Societies; and among other provisions, 
it enacted, that if printing presses were not 
registered with a magistrate, or at some 
given office, upon information upon cath, 
the premises where they were kept might 
be entered, and the presses seized. It so 
happened that the party to whom the 
presses belonged had not registered them, 
according to the law of 1799, and Govern- 
ment, wishing to reach Cleave and He- 
therington, through the owner of the 
printing presses, seized those presses on the 
ground that they were not registered. He 
had been given to understand, though he 
could not vouch for the fact, that a very 
large portion of the printing presses in 
London were in the same predicament ; | 
that the owners of them were not ac- 
quainted with the law requiring registra- 
tion; that it had not been carricd into 
execution ; in other words, that it had 
slept until Government, wishing to punish 
persons who had violated the Stamp Act, 
availed themselves of a statute that had 
passed into oblivion, and seized the printing 
presses of persons who had committed no 
offence but the neglect of a forgotten law. 
He submitted, that such a proceeding could 
in no way be justified; he held, in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the whole juris- 
prudence of England, that no man ought 
to be punished until he had been tried ..nd 
convicted ; but this law, passed in an un- 
fortunate time, by an unfortunate Minister, 
who had no regard for the liberties of his 
country, and who had done more than any 
of his predecessors to perpetuate his own 
disgrace—passed for the suppression of 
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discussion, and for the establishment of 
despotism, which had slept in oblivion for 
thirty-six years, had been revived, and 
called into execution by the present Liberal 
Government. He repeated that the law 
was not in accordance with the spirit of 
the jurisprudence of England ; it was, in- 
deed, in accordance with the spirit of the 


jurisprudence of another country, in which, 


at this moment, was going forward a 
monster process disgraceful to humanity ; 
but he should be the last man to compare 
the Attorney-General of England to the 
Procureur-General of France. The late 
proceeding, however, seemed to originate iu a 
kindred spirit, which he hoped would never 
be followed by similar consequences. No 
man’s person or property ought to be seized 
until, by conviction, it was shown that he 
had rendered himself liable to punishment. 
Here punishment had been inflicted before 
guilt was established. It was one of the 
difficulties, and one of the imperfections, of 
our law, that it incarcerated the person 
before trial; but the same rule by uo 
means applied to property, which was left 
untouched. It did not at all follow, 
that because a man was arrested lest he 
should escape from the law, that his goods 
also should be seized. In the present case, 
the rule acted on made the punishment 
fall upon one man for the supposed offence 
of another, and on this ground he com- 
plained of the act of Government—on this 
ground he appealed to the House; for 
whatever might be the intention of the 
Attorney-General with respect to the 
Stamp Dutics, he had here got himself 
into a difficulty, by straining the law to 
his purpose. But it would be said, that 
the Attorney-General was bound to vindi- 
cate the law. He believed, that the At- 
torncy-General would own it to be a bad 
law; but bad as it was, he would argue 
that it must be vindicated ; and if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman were consistent in 
his vindication, he would not complain. 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
not consistent; he could point out a case 
immediately connected with the present, 
in which the Jaw was never put into exe- 
cution, and yet it was violated every day. 
There was a law which imposed a penalty 
on every man who lends a newspaper, and 
yet there were, perhaps, many Members of 
the House, and nearly every member of 
the inns of court, who daily offended against 
it. Why had that law been made? That 
the revenue might not be diminished ; for, 
if newspapers were allowed to be lent, the 
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number of stamps issued would be fewer. 
It so happened that thousands, regardless 
of the law, regardless of the money of 
which the Exchequer would be deprived, 
in defiance of the Attorney-General, and 
in despite of the Stamp-office, were in the 
constant habit of lending newspapers, and 
yet the right. hon. Gentleman did not 
attempt to vindicate the law. Why, then, 
did this zeal for the vindication of the law, 
in this instance, animate him so suddenly ? 
He admitted that the law against lending 
newspapers was a bad law, but the law 
against seizing printing presses was also 
a bad law, and if the Attorney-General 
vindicated the one why did he not vindi- 
cate the other? What was the worth of 
his excuse founded on the vindication of 
the law, if he were not consistent? In 
the same Act wasa Clause making every 
man liable to a penalty who attended an 
unlicensed debating club, Ue had been a 
member of three or four debating clubs, 
not one of them licensed, and only one held 
in a licensed house ; yet he had never been 
prosecuted by the Chancellor of the Tx- 
chequer, or by the Attorney-General, and 
why, if one part of the law was to be called 
into new life, was not the other to be re- 
vived? Why did not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in the spirit of Mr. Pitt, put down 
all debating societies, as well as suppress 
all unstamped newspapers? The law of 
Mr. Pitt was not directed against un- 
stamped publications, but against all pub- 
lications ; and he was sure the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer did not wish to shut out 
the people from instruction by means of 
cheap publications ; and in this instance he 
might be benefiting the receipts of the 
Exchequer, but he was doing so at the ex- 
pense of Ministers. They were men who 
were at this moment in possession of more 
power to do good to the people of England 
than any of their predecessors; for this 
reason, humble as his support might be, he 
gave it them, and whatever diminished 
their power of doing good gave him great 
pain from its consequences to the people at 
large. Therefore, he pressed upon them 
not to throw away the support of the peo- 
ple, upon whom they must lean in order to 
carry their measures into effect. They 
depended upon the people to resist the vast 
force brought against them—to stem the 
torrent which threatened their very exist- 
ence. Atatime when they most stood in 
need of popularity —when the people should 
be up and awake in their favour, they cast 
away the support and denied the people 
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the boon of cheap knowledge for the sake 
of the Stamp Act. He was sure it was 
not the wish of Ministers to deny know- 
ledge to the people; but he believed that 
they were cramped and crippled by the 
wants of the Exchequer: he was satisfied 
that their fears on this score were futile, 
and that if the Stamp Act were repealed 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
find his account in having given cheap 
knowledge to the people. Why were the 
people (he spoke of the poor) to be deprived 
of this valuable privilege? Say what they 
would they were not represented in this 
House ; and the Corporation Bill, even if 
it one day became the law of the land, 
would not benefit them. One thing they 
hoped they should be allowed—the right of 
instructing themselves. At present they 
were deprived by poverty of the means of 
judging properly of public and legislative 
measures, and they did not expect that of 
all Governments the present would stand 
forward to perpetuate their ignorance. Did 
Ministers think that proceedings of this 
kind would multiply their friends? Did 
they not diminish their power of doing 
| good ? Their power of doing good de- 
| pended upon their being able to face their 
| adversaries ; they were supported solely by 
| popular opinion; their enemies were ga- 
'thered round the Throne, and those ene- 
| mies were active, powerful, and persevering, 
pressing them at every step, and aided and 
; abetted by influence of property ; yet. by 
|these acts they severed themselves from 
| their best, their true, their only allies, and 
for this reason, if for no other, he intreated 
Ministers to pause and to reflect before 
they ventured to take another step in the 
same direction as their last. Insignificant 
as the parties before the House might be, 
the existence of the Ministers depended 
upon the question involved in the Petition. 

The Petition was brought up and read. 
It appeared to be from a person of the name 
of William Lovett, complaining of having 
| had his printing presses unlawfully seized 
by the Stamp Office. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
nothing to complain of in the manner in 
which the hon. Member had introduced 
the petition. He had spoken with calm- 
ness and temper, and while he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) explained the 
facts, and his view of them to the House, 
| earnestly and effectually, he would endea- 
vour to follow the example of the hon. 
Member. He was not disposed to mis- 
represent or misestate the smallest part of 
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the petition ; but he wished to distinguish 
the point before the House from the general 
question of the policy or impolicy of the 
stamp-laws as applicable to newspapers. 
That tax might be politic or impolitic, but 
it was not now brought under the consider- 
ation of the House, which was, therefore, 
not required to approve or to censure it. 
The point to be discussed was, whether 
Government had acted rightly or wrongly 
in the course adopted in the particular 
case ; and it was not only unnecessary but 
injurious, as regarded a cool and just 
decision, to introduce into the debate ex- 
trinsic circumstances. He should not say 
a word as to the character of unstamped 
publications, but would assume that they 
were not of a nature to make them the 
object of vindictive proceedings : he wished 
to deal justly and dispassionately, and for 
this purpose he would first look at the state 
of the law with respect to finance. He had 


dealt with the whole subject as a matter of 


finance, and the law applicable to it was 


not a new one, but as old as the reign of 


Queen Anne, when the first stamp-duty 
upon newspapers was imposed. As a 
matter of revenue, it was his duty to see 
that this law, like any other of the same 
kind, was not evaded in any way that he 
could prevent. He was bound to do so, 
not only with a view to the interests of the 
revenue, but in justice to those who 
obeyed the law, and paid the stamp-duty, 
and who would be exposed to unfair com- 
petition, if such as did not pay the duty 
Were permitted to contend with them. 
The fair trader had a right to claim and 
obtain from the Government the best 
protection which the law could give. He 
had then a double duty to perform in 
respect to this matter; first, as regarded 
the public, in taking care that no fraud was 
permitted upon the revenue; and secondly, 
on the point of principle and justice, in as 
far as he was bound to see that the indivi- 
duals who obeyed the laws should not 
be undersold, and thereby defrauded by 
persons who broke the law. He had this 
double duty to perform. The hon. Gentle- 
man had said that the Government had re- 
cently and suddenly taken upon itself a 
species of activity which it certainly had 
not practised before. The hon. Gentleman 
might, perhaps, mean that expression as 


complimentary to the Government, but if 


he did so, he must take the liberty of dis- 
puting the accuracy of the fact upon which 
the complimentary expression was founded. 
In this case no new course had been taken. 
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During the four years he had been con- 
nected with the Treasury, it had been his 
constant object~- he would not say to vindi- 
cate the law, for the phrase was now in bad 
odour—but to enforce the payment of the 
ordinary duty which was owing to the Crown, 
and which it was his duty to receive from 
the publishers of newspapers. There was 
another point of the hon. Member’s argu- 
ment to which he must now also allude. 
The hon. Member had alluded to a certain 
Act, passed, as he said, in bad times, by a 
bad minister, and under political cireum- 
stances very foreign from those of the 
present day. Now he could not admit 
either the force or the propriety of such 
distinctions. How could the officers of the 
executive Government go back on every 
oceasion to the origin of laws? How could 
they, when they found a law passed in bad 
times, venture to give it a diflerent inter- 
pretation from its original interpretation, 
merely because they had the good fortune 
of living in different times? It was 
enough for him to know that it was the 
law. It might be matter of discussion at 
another time, whether that law continued 
proper and applicable to the present times ; 
but so long as it remained law, a more 
fatal doctrine could not be laid down than 
that which left to the Government the 
power of applying it in any other manner 
than that which was defined in the statute- 
book. With respect to the particular facts 
of the present case, he would observe that, 
for some years back, there had been a con- 
tinual endeavour, at some times more or less 
prevalent and more or less successful, on 
the part of certain individuals, to publish 
newspapers and advertisements free from 
duty. Whenever these proceedings had 
been under the notice of Government, it 
had been the object of Government to 
enforce the law against such offences, and 
in so enforcing it, Government was not 
making any attack on the liberty of the 
Press. On the contrary, it was making an 
effort to save the Press from pecuniary in-~ 


jury, by preventing smuggling practices 


in the getting up of newspapers. At pre- 
sent, he had only before him an account of 
the proceedings of the Stamp- -office from 
the year 1831 to the present time. From 
the account of those proceedings it aps 
peared, that the two individuals whose 
cases had been brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Bath, had been repeatedly 
prosecuted by the Stamp-office for smug- 
gling practices of this nature. In various 
cases, in consequence of the different modis 
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fications given to their publications, the 
proceedings taken against them had not 
been effectual. In some cases, however, 
they had been convicted and imprisoned. 
Here let it be remarked that the parties 
did not err from ignorance. They declared 
in one of their publications—*“ This paper 
is published, and will continue to be pub- 
lished, in despite and defiance of the law.” 
Nay, in one of their papers they went still 
further—‘* We tell the Government,” said 
they, “what will be the result of any pro- 
secution which they may institute against 
us. On the first day that the Government 
takes proceedings against us we shall ap- 
pear—we shall then carry over the matter 
till the next term.” They then go on 
describing the different evasions which 
they will practise till judgment is gained 
and execution is issued against them, and 
then, say they, “ the defendants will de- 
camp.” Such was the nature of the oppo- 
sition against which the Government had 
to struggle. He would now proceed a 
little more into details. A prosecution 
took place in May, 1854, against these 
parties for selling unstamped publications, 
The parties were tried, and the Govern. 
ment obtained the verdict of a Jury against 
them. Execution was issued against them, 
and costs were taxed. For some time 
there was great difficulty in levying ex- 
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ecution upon any of their goods and 
chattels. At length, information was ob- 


tained that at the place where the papers 
were published property belonging to these 
parties would be found. In the ordinary 
course of things, writs were placed in the 


hands of the Sheriff, and he was ordered to | 


levy for the amount endorsed on their 
backs. The officers went to Mr. Cleave’s. 
Now, mind, this was an execution to get 
at the property of Mr. Cleave. It was, 
therefore, an execution quite as much 
against his goods and chattels, his chairs 
and tables, as against his printing presses 
and his printing materials. The enforcement 
of the penalty obtained against him was the 
object of Government in issuing the ex- 
ecution. 
printing presses found, and above 40,000 
unstamped newspapers, half_printed, in 
this manner [the right hon. Gentleman 
held up a newspaper printed on one side], 
and the other half to be printed next day. 
This was on the Thursday; the day of 
publication was on the Saturday following. 
To get rid of our seizure a man of the 
name of Chappel claimed the goods as his 
own, On the point of property, he had 





In the case of Cleave, there were | i 
they had for a long time registered their 
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evidence of the most conclusive nature to 
prove that it belonged to Cleave, for 
shortly afterwards Cleave came forward 
and paid the amount of penalty for which 
these goods were seized, and it was hardly 
fair to suppose that Cleave would have 
paid such a sum had the property not been 
his. He also wished the House to 
attend to the manner in which Cleave had 
paid it. He had paid it in golden money ; 
200/. he had paid in sovereigns ; and why ? 
To prevent the ascertaining, by tracing 
notes, who were the parties who upheld 
and supported him in his repeated viola- 
tions and infractions of the law. Having 
paid the penalty, Cleave became entitled to 
receive back the property seized. The 
half-printed papers were taken away, and 
on the Saturday following the other half of 
the papers was printed ; and he then held 
in his hand a copy of one of them, printed 
in defiance of the law and in fraud of the 
revenue. It, therefore, became necessary 
to consider whether the place in which it 
was printed belonged to him or not. To 
discover whether these presses belonged to 
Cleave and Hetherington, the Government 
availed itself of an enactment of the law, 
which provides that every printing press 
should be registered by its owner with the 
Clerk of the Peace. Inquiry was made, 
and it was discovered that these presses 
were unregistered. They were, therefore, 
by law, subject to seizure. Government 
knew that they were at work for an un- 
lawful purpose—namely, to defraud the 
revenue and the fair trader; “ and we 
should have been unworthy of our places, 
and unworthy of public contidence,” said 
Mr. Rice, “if we had suffered such a bold 
and scandalous evasion of the law to take 
place undisturbed.” Under these circum- 
stances the second seizure took place. The 
hon. Gentleman said, that Government 
had called into exercise a law made in bad 
times, and that those parties were taken by 
surprise ; but so far was this from being 
the case, and so far were they from believ- 
ing the Act of Parliament in question to be 
obsolete, that, while engaged in publishing, 


ng 


presses, thus admitting their knowledge of 
the law and recognizing its efficacy. They 
acted thus till it became important for them 
to endeavour to evade the penalty of the 
law which they had violated, and then the 
supposed change of property was resorted 
to for the purpose of defeating the claims 
of the Crown, and practically annulling the 
verdict of a Jury. The case of Hethering- 
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ton differed from that of Cleave in one 
respect—Cleave had paid the penalty, but 
Hetherington had not. Now, with a 
knowledge that those persons had attempted 
to evade the law, and rendered their goods 
liable to seizure, he should like to know 
how he could have defended himself if he 
had shrunk from his duty and omitted to 
sanction the conduct that had been pur- 
sued throughout every step of the progress 
of this transaction. The hon. Gentleman 
had said, that, in the present state of parties 
and of public opinion, it especially behoved 
the Government not to cast away public 
opinion by their acts, or take a course 
likely to deprive them of popularity. He 
was as sensible of the importance of public 
opinion, and as desirous of securing a sound 
popularity by a due discharge of his public 
functions, as the hon. Gentleman could be ; 
but the question arose to what species of 
public opinion or popularity did the hon. 
Gentleman refer? To court cither the one 
or the other, beyond the strict line of his 
duty he never would go. Indeed, if he 
knew what real popularity was, or had any 
just idea of sound public opinion, he did 
not think either of them was to be concili- 
ated by conniving at open and undisguised 
violations of the law, which were not only 
prejudicial to the public interest in a finan- 
cial point of view, but were in the highest 
degree oppressive and injurious to a class of 
persons who, paying the duty and comply- 
ing with the law, had the strongest claim 
on the protection of the Government. He 
would not now enter into the general 
question of the stamp-duties—this was not 
an occasion for doing so, but he thought it 
necessary to declare his intention to do his 
duty by the fair trader, and enforce the 
penalties of the law against the smuggler. 
It would be extremely unfair if he should 
be held up to the public either within or 
outside of those walls, as one who wished 
to trench upon the rights or infringe the 
liberty of the subject, because he was 
resolved to do his duty by the country, and 
to protect the fair dealer. Injustice to the 
hon. Gentleman, however, it must be 
allowed that he made no charge against the 
Government, but admitted the strict legal- 
ity of the proceedings. His only object 
was, to do justice and enforce the law, 
without respect to persons or opinions. 
Assuming that the whole stamped Press 
was against the Government, and that the 
unstamped papers were favourable to it, 
nevertheless, so long as the proprietors of 
the former performed the obligations which 
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the law imposed on them, if other parties 
attempted to injure them by committing a 
fraud on the revenue they were entitled to 
protection, and it would be unjust in the 
Government to decline affording it. On 
this occasion he felt anxious to explain the 
grounds on which he had proceeded, and 
had therefore urged the presentation of the 
petition ; he trusted he had offered satis- 
factory reasons for the course he had taken, 
and hoped that, in reference to that course, 
the House and the public would come to a 
fair, just, and favourable conclusion. 

Sir Samuel Whalley said, that the fre- 
quent and unsuccessful attempts to put 
down the unstamped press fully showed 
that the public opinion was unfavourable to 
a stamped press, and that means ought, 
therefore, to be taken to alter the law in 
that respect. Four hundred or 500 per- 
sons had been imprisoned within the last 
five years for breaches of the Stamp Laws ; 
and when they thought of the lavish waste 
both of money and hberty which that cir- 
cumstance showed, he hoped the House 
would agree with him as to the propriety of 
altering those laws. The law had been 
even a little strained to make it meet the 
present case. He held documents in his 
hand which clearly showed that the presses 
belonged to other parties in consequence of 
an agreement made so long ago as 1828, 
and he therefore contended that the seizure 
was not only impolitic, but unjust, which 
mulcted parties other than the real of- 
fenders. 

The Allorney-General said, after what 
had been said by his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he had but 
one or two remarks to make. The hon. 
Member for Marylebone said that he hoped 
the prayer of the petition would be listened 
to; now what was the petition? The pe- 
titioner stated that he had lent the print- 
ing presses to Cleave, and that they were 
seized. He, however, had no commiseration 
for Lovett; for that individual must have 
known that the presses were lent for the 
purpose of violating the law, and enabling 
Cleave to commit a fraud. The offence of 
Cleave was as much a fraud as if he had 
committed any other species of smuggling. 
The hon. Member for Bath admitted the 
legality of the seizure, and he (the Attor- 
ney-General) contended that it was not 
alone legal, but justifiable. The hon. 
Member was mistaken in saying that the 
law was dormant. So far was that from 
being the case, that there was hardly a 
printing press within the bills of mortality 
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which was not registered. He had not 
been aware of the proceedings till after 
they had taken place, but he felt bound to 
say that they had his entire approbation, 
and that he was quite ready to take his 
share of the responsibility. 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman would name a day 
upon which the discussion upon the Stamp 
Duties could be taken? [The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was understood to say he 
could not.] ‘The hon. Member then stated 
that he would endeavour to bring the sub- 
ject forward on Friday ; and that he could 
state, that any plan which would leave a 
duty of a penny upon newspapers would 
be taken only as a present compromise, and 
that nothing short of the complete and 
entire abolition of the duty would satisfy 
the country. 

Mr. Hume said, that this was not a ques- 
tion of revenue, but a question of policy, 
whether they should go on with a system 
under which 500 persous had already been 
imprisoned. He hoped that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lincoln would bring the subject 
forward before the Budget was produced. 
He thought that the reduction of the du- 
ties would be no relief to the stamped press, 
and that no satisfaction would be given to 
the people unless the whole duty on news- 
papers was removed. 

Mr. Baines had abstained from taking 
any part in the discussion upon the repeal 
of the Stamp Duty on Newspapers, often 
as it had been before the House, from an 
apprehension that his motives might be 
misapprehended ; he had therefore hitherto 
contented himself with giving a silent vote 
for the repeal of the duty ; he might now, 
however, be allowed to say, on the petition 
before the House, that the petitioner could 
be no more surprised at his printing-presses 
and types being seized when they were en- 
gaged in printing newspapers without 
stamps in defiance of the law, than a ship- 
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owner could be surprised who, having lent | 
his vessel to carry on smuggling, found | 


that the revenue officers had seized her. 
In both cases the trade was contraband, 
and the consequences might be expected to 
be alike ruinous. The hon. Member for 
Middlesex had stated, that nothing short 
of the removal of the whole duty on news- 
papers would be satisfactory either to the 
press or to the people. He (Mr. Baines) 
was sure that this was not the general sen- 
timent. If Ministers were not in a situ- 
ation to take off the whole tax, he hoped 
that they would not, on that account, be 
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induced by any representations to the con- 
trary, not to diminish its amount as much 
as was compatible with the state of the re- 
venue. le put it to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Middlesex, whether he would 
not rather pay five-pence every morning 
for his newspaper than seven-pence, or 
six guineas a-year rather than eight; and 
if that would be congenial to his feelings, 
so would it to the feclings of the people of 
England. What was the situation in 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was placed? With a surplus revenue of 
not more than 250,000/. he was called upon 
to repeal the duty on newspapers, amount- 
ing to 450,000l.; and not only that, but 
he was also told by Hon. Members, that, 
in addition to the 450,0002. they would in- 
sist upon the repeal of the duty on paper, 
which amounted to 650,000/. more: so 
that, with a surplus of 250,000/. he was 
expected to repeal duties to the amount of 
1,100,0001. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would repeal as much of the 
duty on stamps as his duty to the public 
and to the public creditor would allow, but 
no more. He was afraid that there were 
other claimants upon the surplus revenue 
as well as the press. The agriculturists 
would expect their share of the reduction of 
taxes, and the manufacturers would require 
that the duties on the raw materials used in 
their trades should be favourably considered 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Roebuck admitted, that there was a 
necessity to enforce the law, but the law 
itself was bad and ought to be repealed. 
But as the right hon. Gentleman was de- 
termined to cnforee the law, he trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would do so 
equally in all eases, and as the law had 
been enforced against the Dorchester la- 
bourers for forming secret societies, he 
hoped the Orange Lodges would not escape. 
If those lodges were punished, he might 
give the right hon. Member credit for his 
zeal ; if otherwise, he should think that 
the right hon. Gentleman looked more to 
individuals than to the laws. In the par- 
ticular case before the House he reasserted 
that one man was punished by having his 
presses taken for the faults of another. 

The petition to lie on the table. 


Case or Wiiui1AmM Prentice.} Mr. 
Pease presented a petition from William 
Prentice, now a prisoner in Newgate, hav- 
ing been guilty of a breach of privilege of 
the House, in having refused to answer 
certain questions put to him by the Yars- 
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mouth Election Committee. The peti- 
tioner prayed that he might be allowed to 
appear before the Committee, to be ex- 
amined in all matters not criminating him- 
self. He intended to move, “ That the 
Speaker do issue his warrant to have Wil- 
liam Prentice, now in Newgate, brought 
before the Yarmouth Committee to-mor- 
row.” If this person gave satisfactory 
answers to the questions put to him, he 
trusted that the House would consent to 
his discharge. 

Dr. Nicholl understood from his noble 
Friend, the Chairman of the Committee, 
that this individual was not unwilling to 
be examined; but he only withheld his 
evidence in consequence of the threats that 
had been thrown out, that legal proceed- 
ings would be instituted against him in 
consequence of the part he had taken in the 
Yarmouth election ; and he feared that the 
evidence he might be called upon to give 
would be made to tell against him. 

Petition laid on the table. 

Mr. Pease moved “ That the Speaker 
do issue his warrant to have William Pren- 
tice brought up from Newgate to be ex- 
amined to-morrow before the Yarmouth 
Committee.” 

Agreed to. 


DeserTION FROM THE Army.] Mr. 
Goulburn wished to ask a question of the 
noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs, of 
considerable importance. He had heard 
that a large number of soldiers had de- 
serted from the garrison of Portsmouth, 
and had entered the service of the Queen 
of Spain. They had been tempted to do 
so in consequence of the expectation of 
great advantages to be obtained by those 
who entered the Spanish service. When 
attempts were made by the authorities of 
Portsmouth to recover these deserters, 
great impediments were thrown in their 
way by those who were intrusted with the 
management of the recruiting for the Queen 
of Spain. In some instances it could be 
proved that false information had been 
given to enable the deserters to escape. 
The commander of one of the vessels in the 
service of the Queen of Spain was asked 
whether certain deserters who were named 
to him were in his ship? and he replied 
that they had been on board, but that they 
had gone on shore. After this they were 
seen in the vessel, and were enabled to 
make their escape in consequence of the 
false statement made, These persons were 
known subsequently to have joined the 
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expedition. Ile wished to know whether 
his Majesty’s Government had appointed a 
ship at Portsmouth to receive the recruits 
for the service of the Queen of Spain? 
He wished also to know whether those 
persons who had secreted deserters from the 
garrison, would not be brought to justice 
for such a serious offence. He would not 
enter further into the question, but wished 
to know whether the Government was 
aware of these proceedings? and whether 
any steps had been taken on the subject ? 
The conduct of those men who deserted 
was not nearly so blameable as that of 
those who encouraged them to do so, and 
protected them from the pursuit of justice. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had asked whether, his 
Majesty’s Government had sanctioned the 
appropriation of one of his Majesty’s ships 
for the reception of troops whe had entered 
the service of the Queen of Spain. The 
facts of the case were shortly these :—the 
Spanish Ambassador had applied to the 
Government to allow dépots to be formed 
at the outports for the reception of recruits 
for the Spanish service until they could be 
embarked for the Peninsula. ‘The Govern- 
ment thought that it would be better, both 
for the recruits and for the inhabitants of 
the places from whence they were to em- 
bark, that they should not be allowed to 
wander about or to assemble in large num- 
bers on shore, but that they should be kept 
on shipboard until their final embarkation. 
On these grounds it was, that the hulk had 
been allotted for the temporary use of 
those parties who managed the enlistment 
for the service of the Queen of Spain.—- 
These persons not only allowed a constant 
search of the vessel for deserters, but they 
manifested great anxiety that no vessel 
should be allowed to depart from Ports- 
mouth, or any other port, with Spanish 
troops on board, until it had been strictly 
searched by the proper authorities. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that he was in a 
situation to give an unqualified contradic- 
tion to the statement of the Noble Lord, 
that the commanders of vessels in the 
Spanish service afforded any facilities for 
the search of their ships. On one occasion, 
when some deserters from the garrison were 
on board a vessel, the officer in command 
said that it was true that such men had 
been on board, but that they had left it: 
they were afterwards put on shore, and 
subsequently went out to the Peninsula. 

Viscount Palmerston stated that he had 
been informed last week, that matters were 
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in a very different state to what they were | tender mercies of the person who now ad- 


described to be by the right hon. Gentleman. 
What was the date of the transaction alluded 
to by the right hon. Gentleman ? 

Mr. Goulburn replicd the 18th of July. 


ordinate persons employed in enlisting troops 
for the Queen of Spain, had induced some 


minstered the affairs of Spain. These 
unhappy men had taken refuge in a place 


| which had formerly been an asylum to 
/many members of the present Spanish Go- 
Viscount Howick admitted that some sub- | 


of the soldiers of the garrison of Portsmouth | 
to desert, and enter the Spanish service ; | 


but this was done, not only contrary to the 
desire of the officer in command of the 
Spanish auxiliary force, but against his ex- 
press orders. Lord Hill had issued 


an | 


order for the trial of the individuals who | 
had deserted, and proceedings had been in- | 


stituted against those who had encouraged 
them to desert. If the parties guilty of this 
conduct were not in the British army, they 
would be proceeded against for the penalties. 
It was but justice to state, that the officers 


in the Spanish service had done every thing | 
in their power to prevent the enlistment of | 


deserters, and had aflorded every facility 
for the discovery of them, on search being 
made by the officers of the garrison. Orders 
had also been issued that no recruiting 


should be allowed in Pertsmouth or its 
neighbourhood. 


Tue Suir Lancero.| Mr. Grove Price 
wished to ask the Noble Lord a question 
respecting a vessel which had been taken 
into Gibraltar on the 15th July last. This 
ship had 153 Spanish subjects on board, 
and had been seized by those persons, who 
mastered the crew and carried it into Gib- 
raltar. The name of this brig was the 
Lancero, fitted out at Barcelona, nominally 
for conveying 153 persons to the Havannah. 
These men were merely suspected of Carl- 
ism, and had been seized in different towns 
in Catalonia, Arragon, Valentia, and Mur- 
cia. He said, that the ship was nominally 
consigned to the Havannah, for he had 
received information which left little doubt 
on his mind that those 153 unhappy per- 
sons were to be disposed of in a different 
manner. When those persons became con- 
scious of what was likely to be their fate, 
they rose on the crew and mastered it, and 
carried the vessel into Gibraltar. He 
understood that the restoration of this ship 
and the persons on board of it, had been 
demanded by the Spanish Government. He 
wished to know whether this vessel had 
really been demanded by the Spanish au- 
thorities, and whether the persons who had 
so taken refuge in Gibraltar were to be 
given up by the British Government to the 
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ment, who were now so anxious to per- 
secute those who differed from them. The 
other question he wished to ask was, 
whether any infermation had been received 
from the British Consul at Tangiers, as to 
some dead bodies that had been washed on 
shore, near that fort, which were linked 
together with iron chains, two and two. 
These persons were Europeans. This oc- 
curred shortly before the vessel he had 
alluded to had been earried into Gibraltar. 
Was this the way were to be 
treated who did not choose to be governed 
by liberals guilty of such conduet ? He 
would not trouble the House further, but 
wished to hear from the noble Lord whe- 
ther it was intended to give up these 153 
Spaniards, who had not been convicted of 
any crime, to the tender mercies of the 
Christinos ? 

Viscount Palmerston in reply to the first 
question, said, that his Majesty’s Govern. 
ment had received a communication from 
the authorities of Gibraltar on the subject. 
He (Lord Palmerston) had likewise re- 
ceived, that morning, a letter from the 
British Minister at the Court of Madrid, 
detailing the facts of the case. The vessel 
that was taken into Gibraltar had on board 
153 persons, destined to be conveyed to the 
Havannah, and a crew of fifteen or sixteen 
sailors, which certainly was too small, con- 
sidering what was the object of the voyage. 
These persons were not taken up on mere 
surmise, as was supposed by the hon. Gen- 
tleman, but had been tried and convicted 
by due process of law. The proper author- 
ities in Madrid had informed the British 
Minister that those men had been fairly 
tried and convicted of the most serious 
offences against the Government, and had 
been sentenced to transportation to the 
colonies. It appeared that the Spanish 
authorities did not apportion a sufthcient 
number of guards to the number of persons 
who were to be conveyed to the Havannah ; 
they, therefore, rose on the crew, and 
four or five of the latter were wounded. 
They then carried the ship into Gibraltar, 
and were landed there. The Spanish Con- 
sul claimed them as subjects of the Queen 
of Spain, who had been tried and convicted 
of certain offences; this claim, however, 
was refused. He then demanded that they 
should be detained on the charge of seizing 
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by violence, a vessel belonging to the 
Queen of Spain. The English authorities 
at Gibraltar feared that these persons might 
be liable to some charge of piracy for seiz- 
ing the ship; they had, therefore, sent home 
to this country for instructions. His noble 
Friend, the Secretary for the colonies, had 
consulted the legal advisers of the Crown 
on the subject, and they had declared that 
these men could not be put on their trial 
on a charge of piracy, and instructions had 
been sent out toreleasethem. With regard to 
the question as to whether these men were 
to be given up to the Spanish Government, 
he would only say that he did not believe 
that any man, either in or out of the 
House, could entertain the slightest doubt 
that such would not be the case. It had 
never been the practice of the British 
Government to give up to other Govern- 
ments persons who had taken reftige in the 
English territories from prosecutions for 
political offences. To borrow an expression 
of the hon. Member, when Ferdinand was 
the person who administered the affairs of 
Spain, this country constantly persisted in 
refusing to give up the Spanish Liberals 
to the Government of that country, and it 
was also the intention of his Majesty’s 
Ministers to refuse to give up to the Queen 
of Spain, as he (Lord Palmerston) persisted 
in calling her, notwithstanding the objec- 
tions of the hon. Member—those persons 
who were now in the garrison of Gibraltar. 
With regard to the other matter, it was 
also true that his noble Friend, the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, had received a state- 
ment from the Consul at Tangiers, in 
which he observed that it was reported in 
that place that some bodies of Europeans had 
been washed on the sca-shore some milesfrom 
Tangiers, and it was his intention to send 
a person to make inquiry as to the real 
facts of the case. He would not conde- 
scend to answer the insinuations which the 
hon. Gentleman had thrown out, which 
had not the slightest shadow of anything 
like fact to support them. He could not 
help feeling that the privileges of the 
House were abused, and the character of 
Parliament lowered, by pursuing such a 
course. 


SuppLy.—Inrisu Estimates. |] The 
House went into a Committee of Supply. 

On the Motion that 22,4231. be granted 
for the support of the Chief and Under- 
Secretary’s office, (Ireland) 

Mr. Hume contended that they had 
arrived at the period when they should get 
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rid of the offive of Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. The Irish Court had produced 
great mischief, as it had always been the 
focus of party feelings and animosities. 

Mr. O'Connell observed that before they 
took away the Lord-lieutenant from Ireland 
they should first do justice to the country 
—full, ample, and complete justice. They 
should treat Ireland as Scotland had been 
treated—they should not give to his coun- 
try a stingy proportion of benefits. Let 
them for instance compare the Reform Bill 
for England with that of Ireland. Were 
they aware of the decision of the Carlow 
Committee, that no man should have a vote 
under 25/, a-year? There was a jealousy 
—a fear of admitting the people of Ireland 
to an equality. It was said, it would be 
an increase of the popular power in® Ire- 
land; and why should there not be an in- 
crease of that power? Why should the 
people of Ireland be placed below the peo- 
ple of England? Corporation reform had 
been got in Scotland. Why were not the 
people of Ireland treated in the same way ? 
Reform in the English Corporations was 
now lingering in another place. Did they 
think that that would have occurred if the 
Irish Corporation Bill was not to follow it? 
In this case, as in many others, the words 
of Spencer were verified, that “ Ireland was 
reserved as a special curse to England.” 
He hoped that the Government would 
persevere with the Irish Corporation Bill. 
If that Bill should be mutilated in another 
place, yet they would take what they could 
get as an instalment, and the next year 
they would, with the same Government, 
look for the remainder. He was bound to 
say that they never had in Ireland a 
Government, until the present, who heart- 
ily and entirely concurred with them, or 
were inclined to go the full length of the 
desires of the Irish people for equalisation. 
It was said by the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex, that the office of Lord-licutenant 
had been a focus for party—it might also 
be the focus for liberality, and such he be- 
lieved was the case with the present Lord. 
lieutenant, who was received with enthusi- 
asm in every part of the country that he 
visited. As to the Reform Bill, he would 
say more of it, if the noble Lord who had 
been Secretary for Ireland at the time was 
present; but at the time that that Bill 
passed, there was an evil genius over the 
destinies of Ireland. But now, for the 
first time there was a disposition to do jus- 
tice. The King’s representative was re- 
ceived cordially, and the Assizes proved the 
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country to be more free from agrarian 
and political offences than it had been for 
thirty-five years. It was the grievances of 
that country that had produced agitation. 
Let them do entire justice to the people in 
the country, and the power of the agitator 
would be taken from him. 

The vote agreed to. 

On the question, that 25,400/. be granted 
for the expenses of the non-conforming, | 
seceding, and Protestant Dissenting Minis- | 
ters in Ireland, 

Mr. Sharman Crawford wished to call 
the attention of his Majesty’s Ministers to | 
some gross frauds which were practised | 
under this grant. For instance, money | 
was drawn, purporting to be for three con- 
gregations in Dublin, whilst only one of 
them had been in existence for the last 
twenty-years. And in a parish in the 
county of Antrim a salary had been drawn 
in the name of the rev. Mr. Rice, although 
that Gentleman had separated himself from 
the congregation in that parish for more 
than twenty years. He rose merely to 
make these statements, and not for the 
purpose of offering any opposition to the 
grant. 

Viscount Morpeth said, that very re- 
cently his attention had been called to 
these special cases, principally, he believed, 
through the instrumentality of the hon. 
Gentleman. If the statements that had 
reached him were true, they were undoubt- 
edly abuses which required correction. At 
all events, he would undertake to ascertain 
the facts of these cases. 

Dr. Bowring objected to the grant altos | 
gether. He thought it inconsistent in Pro- | 
testant Dissenters to benefit by a principle | 
of the injustice of which they complained. 
In his opinion no religion ought to be paid 
for by the State. The Presbyterians of 
Ireland ought to sct the example of letting 
each religion support its own Ministers. 
Many of them indeed had, and some of the 
clergy had refused to be pastors over flocks 
which consented to receive the Regium 
Donum. 

Mr. O'Connell bore testimony to the ex- 
cellent character of the Presbyterians and 
the Protestant Dissenters in Ireland. He 
should not have objected to the grant had 
it been for twice the amount. By the way, 
the Protestant Dissenters amounted to 
about 620,000, and the grant to them was 
25,0001. The members of the Established 
Church numbered only 851,000, but the 
income allowed to them was 550,000/.; 
and the House was told that after a suit- | 
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able provision for them, it was impossible 
there could be a surplus. If for the cure 
of the souls of 620,000, 25,000/. was suffi- 
cient, he would ask what, according to 
Cocker, ought to be the allowance for 
851,000. Let this question be solved, and 
they would soon see whether there was not 
a surplus. 

Mr. Roebuck was opposed to the grant. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had com- 
pared the Protestant Dissenters to the 
members of the Establishment; but he 
would compare the Roman Catholics to the 
Dissenters, and say, that as the former did 
without any grant, none ought to be al- 
lowed to the latter. 

Mr. Pease opposed the Motion. 

Mr. George F. Young said, it was not 
candid in the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin to omit to state that the Established 
religion was not supported by grants from 
the House but by endowments. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that made no differ- 
ence, it was national property. 

Mr. Wakley supposed that he must join 
with other hon. Members in not oppo- 
sing this grant. He begged to state, how- 
ever, that such grants as these prevented 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer from taking the tax off newspapers. 
He gave notice that next Session he would 
divide the House on every similar Motion, 
unless the Newspaper-tax were taken off. 

The vote was agreed to. 

45,000/. was granted to defray the 
expenses of the police. 

On the question that 3,358/. be applied 
for public works in Ireland, 

Mr. Fitzstephen French could not allow 
a vote of this description to pass over 
without observation. He would call the 
attention of the hon. Member for Middlesex 
to the paltry vote of 702/. here proposed 
for the improvement of the Shannon, and 
the maintenance of its works. They had 
heard that hon. Member, with some surprise, 
this evening, in the simplicity of his igno- 
rance, taunting Ministers with extravagant 
expenditure in Ireland when in reality, 
reduction had been carried to an extent 
producing considerable inconvenience to the 
mercantile interests of that country. He 
really could hardly look over the items of 
this vote with common patience ; 710/. for 
the improvement of the Upper Shannon, 
when the Report of the Committee on this 
river, which sat last Session, reeoommended 
an outlay of something about 100,000/. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer intimated 
across the Table, no specific sum had been 
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mentioned.) His right hon. Friend was 
right that no specific sum was stated in 
figures, but it was distinctly stated in words. 
On referring to the Report he found the 
Committee thus expressing themselves :— 
That it appeared to them a large portion of 
this river in the hands of the Government 
(the very part of it which the vote now 
before the House related to) was in a very 
unsatisfactory condition, and that they 
recommended the Government should be 
called upon to put this part of it into an 
efficient state for the purposes of trade, and 
to fulfil any obligations to which they 
might be equitably liable. Now, by the 
able Report of Mr.Rhodes, the engineer, by 
whom, under the direction of Government 
the improvements on this river were pro- 


jected, a report which only required to be 


generally known to be gencrally appreciated 
he found the improvements on the Upper 
Shannon, which the Government were 
called on by the Committee to undertake, 

amounted to something near two-thirds of 
the sum requisite for the entire river, viz., 
154,000/. The House might, probably, 
or indeed, from this estimate might be 
naturally led to imagine that the term 
Upper Shannon embraced but a small and in- 
considerable portion of the river, and that the 
works on that portion of it were in perfect 
order. Those who were unacquainted with 
this magnificent river, unequalled as it was 
in the British dominions—and he found 
that, even amongst those then present, 
there were many—would learn with aston- 
ishment that it embraced the river from 
Athlone to its source, about 100 miles; in 
it were the lakes Lough Ree, Lough 
Forbes, Lough Boffin, Lough Bordernig, 

Lough na Honge, and Lough Allen ; and 
this was the part of the river declared by 
Mr. Williams to be deficient to an extent 
scarcely credible. In all the incidents of 
navigation, for nearly 100 miles of its 
length, not a sail, not a boat was to be met 
on its waters ; no appearance, no indications 
of capital or utility; it flows unheeded 
and unproductive. Was this paltry ,contemp- 
tible 710/., a fit sum to appear in the esti- 
mates for so great, so important an object 
as giving to the united kingdom the benefits 
of the navigation of this great river? was 
it to be suffered still to remain to the public 
a sealed book? Nothing but the notice 
which stood on the book that night in the 
name of his right hon. Friend of his inten- 
tion to introduce a Bill for the improve- 
ment of the Shannon prevented him from 
entering fully into the subject, determined 
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as he was to avail himself of every oppor- 
tunity of drawing the attention of the 
House to the neglected state, and at the 
same time to explain to them the magni- 
tude and capacities of this river. He would 
wait for the introduction of that Bill, and 
then should he find it necessary he would 
trespass On themat some length. At 
present he would content himself with 
expressing a hope that the Bill about to be 
introduced by the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would be comprehensive 
and liberal ; that gold would no longer be 
placed in the scale : against the peace, pros- 
perity, and welfare of Ireland; that a 
system of legislation would be adopted 
founded on a knowledge of the condition 
of the country ; that neither narrow vjews 
nor mistaken “economy would tempt the 
right hon. Gentleman to refuse that assist- 
ance which was necessary to prepare the 
way. for the profitable application of 
capital. Let him fear not the liberality 
of this House for the attainment of an object 
which would equally promote the manufac- 
turing prosperityof England and the agricul- 
tural welfare of Ireland. They would falsify 
the almost unanimous declaration of the 
late Parliament of their determination to 
assist Ireland. They would willingly 
assent to a measure which would give 
security to England and tranquillity to 
Ireland, and render the political agitation 
of which they so loudly complained of, 
comparative insignificance. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the Question that 6,000/. for com- 
pensation for the Inspecting Commissioners 
of Excise be granted, 

Colonel Stbthorpe said, he should move 
for a return of the compensation given to 
all the new-fangled Commissioners, includ- 
ing the Municipal Commissioners, than 
whom he could not conceive a more worth- 
less or mischievous body. This would give 
him an opportunity of showing up the 
exparte statements of the Commissioners 
—the dishonest and unfair statements of 
the Commissioners—and the inducements 
held out to them to make these one-sided 
statements. This would furnish him with 
an opportunity of exhibiting the expense, 
and the mischief, of what he alw: ays called, 
and would call to the death, the workings 
of the infernal Reform Bill—that vile 
engine of robbery and oppression. Yes, he 
should have an opportunity of exhibiting to 
the community how far the expenses of 
that rascally measure were commensurate 
with the expectations entertained of its suc- 
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cess by the people. It was said it would bea 
great benefit to the people, but the people 
had not yet shown that they experienced 
any great benefit from it. They only 
suffered a fleecing on its account, in the 
way of taxation to pay Whig-Radical Com- 
missioners. But it was all fair for Go- 
vernment ; they were only struggling to 


keep their places, and they would, of 


course, support their own Commissioners. 

Mr. Francis Baring observed, that this 
Commission had been appointed for the 
purpose of ascertaining the mode in which 
the ordinary Commissioners conducted their 
business, and certainly the least suitable 
persons to be appointed for such a purpose 
would have been those Commissioners them- 
selves. It had, therefore, been considered 
necessary to appoint extra Commissioners, 
and their labours had unquestionably fully 
remunerated the charge which the country 
had to meet for them. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the Question, that 110,000/. be 
granted to his Majesty to defray certain 
charges hitherto defrayed out of the county- 
rates, 

Sir Thomas Freemantle considered it 
discreditable to the Government to enter 
into a kind of partnership with the counties 
for defraying expenses which ought all to be 
borne by the Government. He was of 
opinion, that the whole sum should be re- 
mitted to the agriculturists who were 
suffering great distress. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
if the proposition were a discreditable one 
(which however he utterly denied) it had 
originated with the Committee, and not 
with his Majesty’s Government. If the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were so anxious 
for the agricultural interest, how was it 
that they had not put a vote on the subject 
into their own miscellaneous estimates, and 
thereby have shown their attachment by 
deeds instead of by words? ‘This proposi- 
tion of the expense of prosecutions of 
criminals had been adopted by the Irish 
Government with the very best effect. 
Indeed, how could it be otherwise; the 
local interest must be identified in such 
cases with the general interest. The Go- 
vernment did not talk as Joudly as other 
parties on the subject of their anxiety to 
succour the distress of the agricultural 
interest, but it had been, and would be 
found to be, as anxious as any hon. Member 
on the Opposition benches to afford to that 
great interest any just measure of relief to 
which it was entitled. 
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Sir Harry Verney observed, that the 
Committee had recommended the defraying 
of burthens which fell upon the agricultural 
interest by the public. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle said, that he was 
far from thinking the local Magistrates co- 
operated as they ought to do in endeavour- 
ing to keep down the county-rates. He 
thought the best results would follow from 
sending down a special officer to enforce 
the general observance of a uniform rule 
as to these expenses, and that a very im- 
portant saving would be effected in the 
local Government. 

Mr. Hume contended, that no boon 
should, or ought to be given to the agri- 
culturists so long as they were suffered to 
possess the odious monopoly in food granted 
them by the existing Corn-laws. These 
ought, in justice to this great manufacturing 
community to be forthwith repealed. He 
agreed that a public functionary sent down, 
as recommended by the hon. Baronet, 
would effect much good, by introducing a 
general rule and a strict scale of expense in 
these cases of prosecution. He wished the 
House to remark, that the Committee 
which sanctioned this change from the old 
law and practice were all of them agri- 
cultural Members. He protested against 
this vote, as one altogether uncalled for by 
the circumstances of the times. Govern 
ment would not be justified in making any 
concession in favour of the agricultural 
interest, unless they were prepared, in 
the first instance, to yield up the unjust 
monopoly they now possessed in supplying 
this kingdom with the staff of life. 

The Attorney-General remarked, that 
within his own time, the prosecutor used 
almost always to defray the expenses of the 
prosecution. He felt that in this grant of 
110,000/., 80,000/. of which was to defray 
one-half of the expenses of prosecutions at 
Assizes and at Quarter Sessions, the Go- 
vernment had redeemed the assurance it 
had given, that it was anxious to relieve 
any burthens which pressed peculiarly upon 
the agricultural and rural districts. He 
had, however, yet to learn, that these 
parties were more interested than any other 
of his Majesty’s subjects in bringing crimi- 
nals to justice. This, it was clear, was an 
object which must be of equal interest and 
of as deep anxiety to persons possessed of 
funded property, and more particularly to 
those possessed of personal property and 
effects, to secure, as any other members of 
society. 

Lord Sandon thought, that upon the 
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whole the Government plan was a good 
one: but expressed his hope, that every 
means would be adopted for diminishing 
the expenditure in future. 

Colonel Stbthorpe said, that the agri- 
cultural interest could not have worse 
friends, or rather more bitter enemies, 
than his Majesty’s present Ministers. The 
Poor-law Bill, for instance, was one of the 
greatest hardships that had ever been 
inflicted on the people. As a Magistrate, 
he had refused, and would continue to 
refuse, to enforce the Act in certain cases, 
for he could not see why any individual, 
male or female, who had lived in a state of 
respectability, should be compelled to go to 
the workhouse, instead of receiving some 
assistance from the parish. His Majesty’s 
Ministers had not done a single beneficial 
act for agriculture. If they had,.he would 
sit on their side of the House, disclaiming 
all party feeling. 

Mr. Kemeys Tynte, adverting to the 
Poor-law Amendment Act said, that at a 
general meeting, before the passing of the 
Act, in the county which he had the 
honour to represent, there were but three 
hands held up against it; and that it was 
now generally acknowledged that it oper- 
ated uniformly well. 

Mr. Bennett regretted to see the enemies 
of the agricultural interests seize on so 
trifling an occasion as the present to inveigh 
against that interest. How was it possible 
that they could now say, that the high price 
of corn affected the manufacturing interest? 
Nevertheless, and in spite of facts, the hon. 
Member for Middlesex persisted in his at- 
tempt to run down the agricultural interest. 
The present was the first time at which 
any boon, however trifling, had been pro- 
posed for the land, and he hailed it with 
great pleasure. There could be no doubt, 
however, that the whole expense of the 
poor ought to be borne equally by persons 
possessing property generally, and not by 
the landholders alone. The Legislature 
had refused to give the agricultural interest 
a paper currency, which would have been 
a great benefit to them: let them provide 
that the Poor-rate should be levied on the 
general fund of the country, a proposition 
which he hoped he should soon see carried 
into effect. That would be a substantial 
benefit to agriculture. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the observation of the hon. Member for 
Wilts had no reference to the question be- 
fore the Committee. This was not a period 
to waste time in irrelevant discussions. 
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The Marquess of Chandos thought that 
the vote was one which ought not to be 
pressed at such a moment as the present. 
He trusted that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would allow some further time for 
its consideration. It was not usual for such 
a proposition to be brought forward in the 
estimates. 

Mr. Wallace thought that the expense of 
prosecutions should be madea general charge 
upon the country at large, and should not 
be discharged out of the county rates. 

Vote agreed to. 

68,0001. was proposed to be granted to 
make compensation to individuals for losses 
sustained by the fire at the Custom and 
Docks, Dublin. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson opposed , the 
vote, on the ground that the parties to 
whom the money was proposed to be given 
ought, in common prudence, to have in- 
sured their property, and failing in that 
point of prudence had no claim for com- 
pensation from the country. 

Mr. O'Connell defended the vote, and 
maintained that the parties had a bond fide 
claim according to law. A judicial decision 
had been given upon the subject, and could 
not be contravened. 

Mr. Aaron Chapman opposed the grant, 
and contended that the Act of Parliament, 
under which the question was tried, did 
not apply to the case of fire. 

Mr. Francis Baring said, that the ques- 
tion was tried before Mr. Justice Crampton, 
who laid it down, that if the jury were 
satisfied the fire was the result of wilful 
misconduct on the part of the Custom-house 
officer, then the case came within the mean- 
ing of the Act. The jury did decide that 
the fire was the result of wilful misconduct ; 
this grant, therefore, was only in accord« 
ance with the law. 

Mr. Robinson was not disposed to resist 
the claim after what had been stated to be 
the law, as he did not think it would be 
right to impugn the decision of the jury. 

Mr. Shaw said, that as the case had been 
adjudicated on by a court of law, he thought 
it would be hard that the merchants should 
be deprived of the advantage of the verdict 
they had obtained. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle did not think 
this was a case in which the public were 
bound to make good the loss sustained. The 
Act had expired before the action was 
brought, and he considered the Govern- 
ment to have gone beyond their duty by 
allowing the merchants to have the benefit 
of the Act, as if it had not expired. It was 
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a favour conferred on merchants to allow 
them to bond their goods without paying 
duty, therefore the public ought not to be 
liable for any loss that might occur by ac- 
cident. 

Dr. Bowring would not object to the 
vote, though he could not but express his 
anxiety and alarm at the awful responsi- 
bility which this vote was about to impose 
upon the public. 

Mr. Pouleli Thomson said the public 
would not be rendered liable unless proof 
could be afforded that the property was de- 
stroyed by wilful misconduct on the part of 
the oflicer. He admitted, however, that 
until the decision in this case was given, he 
was not aware that such a construction 
could be put upon the Act of Parliament, 
and he was glad to find that the general 
opinion of the House was, that a necessity 
existed for introducing a measure to protect 
the country from being subject to the charge 
arising from fire in bonded warchouses. At 
the same time no one could justly object to 
the present vote. 

Mr. Goulburn considered that the Go- 
vernment had improperly given advantage 
to the parties claiming compensation. The 
Act under which they claimed had expired ; 
the Government allowed the merchants of 
Dublin the benefit of the Act as if it had 
not expired, but they deprived the public 
of the benefit of the same Act of Parlia- 
ment which subjected the officer, by whose 
negligence the fire was occasioned, to pro- 
secution. The jury consequently, were re- 
lieved from all check on account of the 
liability to which they would have exposed 
the officer, and were open to the unre- 
strained influence of sympathy for the 
merchants who were sufierers by the 
calamity. But he would contend that the 
Act in question did not contemplate the 
occurrence of an accidental fire arising from 
the negligence of the officer ; it only ap- 
plied to a distinct and positive act of wilful 
injury on the part of the officer. He be- 
lieved that the Government had been over- 
persuaded by those who advocated the 
cause of the merchants in this transaction. 
This grant would establish a very dangerous 
precedent ; and he, therefore, agreed that 
it was necessary some Bill should be intro. 
duced upon the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 
that his noble Friend (Lord Althorp) was 
either inveigled or outwitted on this occa- 
sion ; he did only what was just in allow- 
ing the question to go to a jury in the 
manner it had done. 
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Mr, O'Connell said, that so far from its 
being a favour to the prosecutors to be al- 
jurv in 


lowed to bring the case before the 
the manner in which it 
ward, every effort, ou their part, was made 
to try it as a criminal question against the 
but they were not if i to 


‘as brought for- 


officer ; 
do so. 

Th 
opinion 
to the construction of 
the Law Officer of thi 
opinion of the learned . 
cause. If, however, 
humble individual who was th 
the House were any confirmation 
decision, he should say, that 
concurred in it. The publi 
an implied contract with the I 
goods in question to preserve them. 
were placed in the warehouse of the publ 
they were destroyed by the negligence ot 
a servant of the public, and the public were 
bound to remunerate the owners. 

Mr. George F. Young feared that the 
opinion which had just been stated by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would have 
the effect of spreading dismay and alarm 
among the proprietors of warehouses and 
the holders of Dock shares. If the prin- 
ciple were laid down that any warchouse- 
keeper was responsible for goods in his 
possession destroyed by fire, they would be 
subject to a liability they had never know- 
ingly incurred, and which had never at- 
tached to them before. 

Vote agreed to. 

Several other votes were agreed to. 

The House resumed. Committee to sit 
again. 

Mr. Brotherton rose apparently with 
the intention of moving the adjournment 
(it was half-past twelv eo’clock) ; but on the 
Speaker proceeding to read the other Orders 
of the Day, resumed his seat. 


Alto) ney-Qci 
had been pl 


Sream VeEssExs’ (Tuames) Binu.] Mr. 
Alderman Wood moved that this Bill be 
now read a second time. 

Mr. Brotherton was again called for, and 
again rose to move the adjournment. After 
a little hesitation the hon. Member for 
London consented to postpone the second 
reading until a future day. 


Corporation ReForm (IRELAND ]. Mr. 
Sergeant Perrin hoped the House would 
not object to the Corporation Reform Bill 
being now read a second time. In that 
~~ he would make the Motion. 
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Mr. Brotherton rose and said, he should 
move the immediate adjournment of the 
House if the Motion were persevered in. 

Mr. Shaw trusted the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would see the perfect impossi- 
bility of proceeding with so important a 
measure at that hour of the night. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
hoped that the House would have no ob- 

jection to the Bill being read a second time 
that night if the discussion were taken in 
another stage of the measure. He was 
sure, however, that his hon. and learned 
Friend, consulting the convenience of the 
House, would postpone the second reading, 
on condition that an arrangement were 
made for the Bill being read a second time 
on the next occasion of its standing on the 
Orders without further delay. 

Mr. Shaw was persuaded that it would 
be quite impossible to proceed with the Bill 
this Session. He would, therefore, oppose 
any postponement of the second reading, if 
it were done as a compromise, and on the 
understanding that some future arrange- 
ment should be made. He was quite con- 
vinced, that if the Bill were passed this 
Session, it must be forced through the 
House by the main strength of a majority, 
and without any opportunity for a fair 
discussion of its provisions. He should, 
therefore ask no favour, and accept no com. 
promise. If the Motion were passed, he 
should shortly state the grounds on which 
he entered his protest against it: but he 
should certainly ask for no accommodation 
at the hands of his Majesty’s Ministers. 

Colonel Perceval said, thatunlessthe hon. 
Member for Salford persevered in moving 
the adjournment of the House, he would 
move it himself. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 
what had fallen from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Shaw), hoped that the 
House would support his hon. and learned 

Friend in moving the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Mr. Shaw, I only ask whether it is 
decent to proceed at this hour of the night 
to read a Bill of such importance a second 
time. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: I 
only ask the House to consider how the 
case stands. I put it to the House, whether 
anything could be fairer than the propo- 
sition I made to it. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who was the only hon. Member 
who had spoken on that side, asked for 
postponement; I said, “If you ask for it 

merely on account of the lateness of the 
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hour, I am the last person to refuse ;” 
but you either ask for postponement or you 
do not. The hon. and learned Gentleman, 
in reply to me, stands up and says, that he 
does not wish for postponement—but that 
he asks for something else. Why, really, 
when we are ready to do what he asks, 
it is rather too much that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman should turn round and 
accuse us of acting with indecent haste. 

Mr. Shaw repeated, that he did not mean 
to ask for the postponement of the Bill on 
the ground that it would be improper to 
take the discussion upon it in Committee, 
but because it was most unfair to the parties 
whose interests were affected to bring on 
the measure at such a period of the Session. 
The city of Dublin comprised one-third of 
the whole of the Irish Corporations, as 
stated by the Attorney-General for Ireland, 
and he had that day received an application 
from the Corporation of Dublin, stating 
that they were wholly ignorant of the 
evidence on which the Bill was founded, 
they never having received a copy of the 
Report of the Commissioners, and indeed 
it was impossible they should, for the first 
part of that Report (the other not being 
yet published) had only been put into the 
hands of Members the middle of that day. 
Was the Legislature to deprive the citizens 
of Dublin of Charters, privileges, and 
property, which they had enjoyed for more 
than six centuries, not only without hear- 
ing either evidence or statement on their 
behalf—but without even letting them see 
a copy of the charge made against them ? 
It was inconsistent with every prin- 
ciple of sound legislation and justice. He 
was no advocate of abuses—he had no 
objection to true Reform, and on the proper 
occasion would be ready dispassionately to 
enter upon the entire Question as regarded 
the Corporations in Ireland—but at that 
period of the Session, when most of the 
leading Members unconnected with office 
had left town, and above all, before the 
local Reports were published, he earnestly 
protested against the measure being forced 
through the House by the mere numerical 
strength of a Ministerial majority. The 
Ministers knew the Bill could not be dis- 
cussed this Session; but such might be 
their object. They knew it was impossible 
the measure could become a law during 
the present Session, but it might serve a 
party purpose to have it thrown out else- 
where. All he could say was, that if the 
Ministry did force on the Bill in that 
House; he would take no part in the dis- 
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cussion of it, but simply enter his strongest | sions used by the hon. Gentleman. The 
protest against aproceedingso unprecedented demand of such an explanation was quite 
and so unjust. reasonable, and it therefore behoved the 
Mr. Ruthven said, that such an observa- hon. Gentleman to explain or retract the 
tion came well from the learned Recorder, words he had used. 
who supported the Corporation of Dublin Mr. Ruthven said, it was very curions 
in all their gross peculations and abuses, and that everything bad which was said at that 
was their legal adviser in the opposition side of the House must be taken to apply 
which they gave to this Bill [‘* Order, and, to hon. Gentlemen opposite. The right 
Chair.” 7 hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw) was mistaken, 
Mr. Shaw said, that the hon. Member | however, if he supposed that he e uld be 
for Dublin had been guilty of the most | whitewashed by ealling for any explanation 
disorderly language in imputing to hima)! from him. 
desire to support peculations and abuses. The Speaker must appeal to the House 
He was desirous to vindicate himself from to support him in maintaining the order 
such a gross and unfounded attack, and he | and decorum of their proceedings. ‘The 
called upon the hon. Member to retract | hon. Gentleman, the Member for Dublin, 
the expressions he had used. | had used expressions which the House 
The Speaker said, that the hon. Member | could not sanction, 21d he ence more put it 
for Dublin had undoubtedly used very | to the good feeling of the hon. Gentleman 
strong expressions to a Member of the | to withdraw the words he had used. 
House, but he was quite sure that he! Mr. Ruthven in obedience to the wish 
would be willing to retract them. | expressed by the Chair, begged to say, 
Mr. Ruthven said, that the words he) that he retracted any words that might 
had used were not directed to a Member of | have given offence to any hon. Member of 
the House, but to an official person out of | the House. 
the House—he meant the Recorder of} Dr. Nichol/ said, that there was no Ques- 
Dublin. tion before the House. An hon. Member had 
Mr. Goulburn said, that if the expres-| moved the second reading of the Irish 
sions used were objectionable and offensive, | Municipal Reform Bill, and the Question 
it did not signify whether they were applied | upon that Motion had not as yet been 
to a Member of the House, or to a person | put. 
out of the House. It was equally the duty The Question having been put, 
of the hon. Member to retract them, par- Mr. Brotherton moved, that the further 
ticularly as he had been called upon to do} consideration of the Question before the 
so by the Chair. House be adjourned to Wednesday next. 
Mr. Ruthven observed, that the Corpora- Mr. Henry Grattan wished to call the 
tion of Dublin was a many-headed monster | attention of the House to a speech made 
—the hydra of corruption and misrule,} some time ago by the right hon. Gentle- 
and then referring to certain persons who| man opposite, the Recorder of Dublin, on 
had mixed themselves up with shameful | the subject of Corporation Reform, in which 
conduct— he was reported to have said, that his Ma- 
Mr. Shaw was determined not to submit | jesty’s Government knew that they could 
to such language as had been used by the} not carry forward to its completion the 
hon. Member for Dublin, unless the Speaker | proposed measure of Reform in the course 
ruled that it was orderly. of the present Session of Parliament, and 
Mr. Ruthven said, what he meant to| he that night said, that they were now only 
state was this, that the House could not | urging it forward for party purposes. 
proceed to pass this Bill without en- Mr. Shaw begged to state, that what he 
countering the opposition of persons who! had said was, that they might now use it 
were anxious to perpetuate the abuses for party purposes. 
which it sought to remedy. | Mr. Henry Grattan resumed—He would 
Sir Robert Inglis rose to order. The | read the language of which the right hon. 
hon. Member for Dublin had applied ex- | Gentleman made use from his own paper—- 
pressions of an offensive nature to the right | from the organ of his own party—Saun- 
hon. Gentleman, and he was ound te! devils News-Letter. We was there re- 
retract them. | ported to have said, that he felt perfectly 
The Speaker said, that the hon. and | confident and assured, that the proposed 
learned Gentleman, the Recorder of Dublin, | Bill would not pass into » law durin. the 
had called for an explanation of the expres- | Present Session, for he had heard a Member 
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of the Government say, that they did not 
contemplate the passing of more than two 
Bills in the present Session of Parliament 
namely, the English Corporation Reform 
Bill, and the Trish Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman had thought proper to say, that 
it had been brought in for party purposes, 
but he would take leave to affirm, that 
there was not a man in England of im- 
partial mind, who thought anything of the 
sort, and if the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth were in power, 
instead of the present Ministers, the Re- 
corder of Dublin would not have dared to 
insinvate anything of the sort. ‘The hon. 
Member was proceeding to read from the 
reported speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man some passages which he described as 
reflecting in very undeserved terms upon 
the measure of Corporation Reform, and 
upon the conduct of his Majesty’s Govern- 
mnt, and was putting a hypothetical case 
in reference to the learned Recorder of 
dublin, assuming him to have been possibly 
the individual from whom those speeches 
proceeded, and described them as infamous 
libels, when 

The Speaker interposed, and called the 
attention of the hon. Gentleman to the 
breach of order he was about to commit. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, he wished to 
know if the right hon. Gentleman had not 
used those words, and if they did not relate 
to the Corporation Question. 

The Speaker said, that the hon. Gentle- 
man might put his question to the right 
hon. and learned Recorder of Dublin, pro- 
vided he did so without any comment 
tending to convey offence. 

Mr. Shaw said, that one part of a speech 
made by him in Dublin had been alluded 
to by the hon. Member for Middlesex, in 
which he was reported to have said, that 
*“ those who differed from him were Infidels 
in religion, and Revolutionists in politics.” 

Vhat he did say, was, “ those who opposed 
the institutions of the country, would be 
jomed by all who were Infidel in religion, 
and Revolutionary in polities.” As to the 
rest of the report, it was substantially 
correct. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 

id not appear to him that there would be 
1 continuing a discussion of that 
ud he hoped that when they came 
formally to the consideration of the Ques- 
hich gave rise to the present conver- 
they would approach it with calm- 
ness and with moderation. He trusted that 


was scarcely necessary for him to assure 
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the House, that his Majesty’s Government 
brought forward the Question of Irish Cor- 
poration Reform as an act of public duty, 
and not from any party or personal views. 
They proposed to themselves no other 
object than the direct and single aim of 
advancing the public good. Having intro- 
duced and carried through that House an 
important, and he hoped he might be 
allowed to say, a valuable measure, of Cor- 
porate Reform for England, they now 
hoped to be able to hold out to Ireland an 
equal measure of justice. 

Mr. Shaw said, he thought it fair to 
state that taking into consideration the late 
period of the Session, and that it would be 
impossible for the Bill to be properly dis- 
cussed, he should content himself on 
Wednesday with entering his Protest 
against it; ke would be no party to the 
discussion of a measure under such cireum- 
stances. If he had said any thing in con- 
nexion with this subject that had wounded 
the feelings of hon. Gentlemen he was sorry 
for it: all he intended was, to point out 
the difficulties in the way of giving, at 
this period of the Session, to a Bill of so 
much importance, the attention which it 
ought to receive. 

Debate adjourned to Wednesday. 


Orange Lodges. 


OrANGE LopGes 1N Great Britain. | 
Mr. Hume moved for the appointment of 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
Orange Lodges in Great Britain and the 
Colonies. He said that he had the au- 
thority of the hon. Gentleman who was 
Chairman of the late Committee (Mr. 
Patten) to put his name down amongst 
those whom the House might appoint as 
the Committee on the present occasion. 

Dr. Nicholl said, this wasa subject which 
required debate, but it being impossible 
that they could enter into the question at 
so late an hour, he should move if the 
Motion were persisted in, that the House 
should adjourn. 

Mr. Pringle thought it quite out of the 
question that at this late period of the 
Session they could go into such an inquiry, 
or consent at that late hour of the night 
to any such Motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
that the proposition to extend the inquiry 
to England was one which the House 
could not but accede to. He was of opinion 
that there could have been no objection to 
an instruction to the former Committee, if 
it had been sitting, to extend its inquiries, 
and all that was now proposed was to aps 
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point another Committee, the Membersof the 
former Committee having been discharged, 
and some of them being out of town. 

Mr. Sheil said, that disclosures had taken 
place within the last two or three days 
which rendered it impossible not to go on. 
That being the case, he contended the sub- 
ject ought to be probed to the bottom. 
Were they to be told, with such facts be- 
fore them, that any further inquiry was to 
be postponed for six months, and that in the 
interval the Orange Lodges were to go on 
extending their influence in the British 
Army. If there was any individual 
particularly interested in the question, it 
was an illustrious personage whose name 
he would not mention, and not to pursue 
this inquiry into all the circumstances 
would be a great injustice to him. 

Mr. Wallace said, this was a question not 
affecting England only. It had been 
shown that the Governor of Edinburgh 
Castle was an Orangeman. He would 
contend that there ought to be the strictest 
investigation into this plot—for such he 
would call it. They did not know to 


Orange Lodges in 


that it was not meant to subvert the suc- 
cession to the Throne. He would assert in 
his place in Parliament, that it was meant 
to do so. On the 12th of July, for the 
first time, riots had broken out in Scotland, 
and all the circumstances ought to be 
closely examined into. The Orange Lodge 
system affected the three kingdoms ; and 
he was so impressed with the belief that 
the illustrious personage to whom re- 
ference had been made, was deeply im- 
plicated in it, that nothing could satisfy 
him to the contrary, short of a most 
searching investigation. 

Mr. Hume said, he could at once show 
grounds for the present Motion. The hon. 
Gentleman then stated that he held in his 
hand a paper, from which it appeared that 
at a meeting over which the Duke of Cum- 
berland presided, warrant 254 was granted 
to a private of the 6th battalion of Royal 
Artillery, and warrant 260 to private Wil- 
son, of the 17th. He put it to the hon. 
Gentleman whether, after that statement, 
he would persevere in his opposition. 

Dr. Nicholl said, the graver the charge 
made, the more necessary was it that such 
a motion should not be disposed of at a time 
of the night when it could not receive the 
consideration which was due to it. He 
thought that the question ought at least to 
be postponed till to morrow-night. 

Lord Sandon put it to the hon. Gentle- 
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men opposite, whether, if they were in the 
minority, they would not complain of the 
tyranny of a majority which would force a 
measure forward at a time when it was 
impossible that it could be properly debated ? 

Viscount Palmerston said, the noble Lord 
had talked of the tyranny of a majority, but 
tohim it appeared that the unyielding oppo- 
sition of a minority to an important mea- 
sure, without any valid reasons for such 
opposition being assigned, was a species of 
tyranny quite as objectionable as any other. 
It was admitted that the statement of the 
hon. Member for Middlesex rendered it 
necessary that there should be an inquiry, 
and yet it was proposed to postpone that 
inquiry. The ground taken for the post- 
ponement was, that the statement made 
affected an illustrious person. Now, he 
would ask, what better mode of vindicating 
the illustrious individual could be adopted, 
than the inquiry which the hon. Member 
for Middlesex moved for? One hon. Gen- 
tleman recommended the postponement of 
the inquiry till next year. Would not this 


| be most improper, to deprive the illustrious 
what extent it went, they did not know | 





individual of the opportunity of showing 
that the charge made was not maintainable. 
He trusted that a better reason would be 
shown for vexatiously obstructing public 
business by repeated motions for adjourn- 
ment, or that they would be abandoned. 

Mr. Shaw could state, on authority, that 
the illustrious Duke had not the slightest 
knowledge of the existence of Orange 
Lodges in the army. He thought the pro- 
posed course calculated to prejudice the 
case. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, if 
this were the first time the Question had 
been before the House, he admitted they 
would have no right, at this late hour, to 
call on the hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
accede to the Motion ; but the Question 
was conceded by the late Government ; it 
was carried without a division ; and the 
Motion was seconded by an hon. Gentles 
man who was himself connected with the 
Orange Lodges. His Royal Highness’s 
connexion with the society was not the 
object of the inquiry, but part of it ; and 
the inconvenience was what he had ex- 
posed himself to by the high office which 
he had consented to fill. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that if he had been so 
charged he should have begged that the 
Committee might sit from day to day: and 
he should have exclaimed, “ Heaven de- 
fend me from such friends the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite!” who urged delay. 
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Mr. Scarlelé contended that the eflect of 
this Motion would be directly to interfere 
with the discipline of the army, and there. 
fore he was opposed to it. He had heard 
that by Reform the House of Commons 
would become too strong for the King’s 
Government, and this, he thought, verified 
that statement to the fullest extent. If 
such an inquiry were granted all he could 
say was, that if they did not exempt the 
army from it, they would be setting the 
prerogative of the Crown at defiance. 

The House divided on the original Mo- 
tion ; Ayes 39; Noes 14: Majority 25. 


List of the AYEs. 
Aglionby, II. A. O’Connor, Don 
Baring, F. T. Oswald, J. 
Baldwin, Dr. O’Brien, W. 8S. 
Blake, Martin Jos. Pease, J. 
Bowring, Dr. Pechell, Capt. 
Bridgman, H. Palmerston, Lord 
Chalmers, P. Ruthven, E. 8. 
Crawford, S. Raphael, Mr. Sheriff 
D’Eyncourt, C. T. Rice, Hon. T. 8. 
Dilwyn, L. Sheil, R. L. 
Finn, W. &. Sullivan, R. 
Handley, H. Thompson, Col. P. 
Hindley, C. Thornely, J. 
Hume, J. Wakley, T 
Labouchere, H. Wallace, R. 
Maher, J. Walker, C. A. 
M‘Leod, R. Warburton, H. 
Morpeth, Lord Wyse, Thos. 
Murray, J. A. TELLERS. 
O’Loghlin, M. Gordon, R. 
O’Ferrall, M. Solicitor General. 


List of the Noes. 

Sandon, Lord 
Shaw, R. 
Scarlett, R. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Vesey, H. 


Brotherton, J. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Egerton, 
Fleetwood, H. 
Gordon, Captain 
Grimston, Hon. E. 
Longfield, J. 
Maxwell, HH. 
Perceval, Colonel 


TELLERS. 


Nicholl, Dr. 
Pringle, A, 


On the Question being again put that a 
Committee be appointed, 

Lord Sandon objected to the urging on 
of so important a Question at that hour 
(past two o'clock) in the morning, particu- 
larly in the absence of so many Members, 
who would, if present, be disposed to take 


part in the discussion. He was quite sure 
that this was a course which the House, 
according to its general practice, would not 
allow to be taken with a common Turnpike- 
road Bill, if it were objected to. He was 
not in any way connected, politically or 
otherwise, with the illustrious individual 
whose name had been mentioned ; on the 
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had said that he could state reasons why 
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contrary, he had differed from him on many 
important Questions, but he thought it 
exceedingly unfair that charges of the kind 
that had been brought should be made 
without a full opportunity of discussing 
them. He had no wish to embarrass the 
Government, but he felt it his duty to 
propose that the Debate be adjourned. 
Colonel Sibthorp had great pleasure in 
seconding the Motion. He thought that 
the course proposed by hon. Gentlemen 
was most unfair—a course which he be- 
lieved few of them would be disposed to 
pursue with respect to political unions. 
The House divided on the original Mo- 
tion ; Ayes40; Noes 14: Majority 26. 
Original Question again put. 
Dr. Nicholl moved that the House do 


adjourn. 


Mr. Shaw said, that the refusal of the 
hon. Member for Middlesex to postpone his 
Motion, in order to give an opportunity for 
its full discussion, had placed him (Mr. 
Shaw) and the Gentlemen at his side in the 
disagreeable position of objecting to the fur- 
ther progress of the public business. It was 
clear they had a power of preventing fur- 
ther business from going on, and he put it 
to the candour of the noble Lord and the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, whether it 
was fair to urge a Motion of the kind under 
such circumstances. 

Viscount Pa/merston said the appointment 
of the Committee would not compromise 
anybody. It was a following up the inquiry 
already agreed upon. The tacts which had 


' come out in the course of this discussion, 


instead of being a reason for postponing the 


_ Inquiry, were, in his opinion, good grounds 
_ for urging it forward. 


Lord Sandon asked, if a charge of the 


| kind had been made against the noble Lord, 
_ would he think his accuser had acted fairly 
| towards him if he urged on an inquiry 
' connected with that charge at half-past 


two o'clock in the morning ? 


Charges of 


_this kind would go before the publie, 
'and it might be weeks or months before 


their refutation would ooze out in the 
One hon. Member 


the Committee ought not to be appointed, 

if he had time ; and another complained of 
great fatigue ; and all that was asked was 
a delay of twelve hours, in order to afford 
| full time for the discussion of the question, 
| yet a majority of that House refused that 
| reasonable request. He did not speak about 
| the case itself, or about the individuals con- 
| nected with it; he spoke for the honour 
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and character of the House, both of which, 
he contended, would be compromised if a 
question of this kind was forced on at that 
late hour. 

The Chancellor of’ the Exchequer said, 
that he would most willingly listen to the 
appeal of his noble Friend, if it were found- 
ed in reason and justice. His noble Friend 
put it on the ground of a postponement till 
to-morrow, but other hon. Members were 
desirous to postpone the Question altoge- 
ther. Now, let them 
other. If the delay sought was merely a 
delay until to-morrow, and that no objec- 
tion would then be made to the revival 
of the Committee, he would not object 
to the postponement till then; but if the 
object was to defeat the inquiry to-morrow, 
he should persist in his opposition to the 
Motion. 

Mr. Shaw said, that his object was not 
to oppose the Motion generally ; he had 
not even made up his mind which way he 
should vote. What he understood was, that 
the postponement was sought till to-mor- 
row, that a better opportunity might be 
afforded for discussing the question. 


Orange Lodges, §c. 


Dr. Nicholl felt that the Motion could | 


not be discussed with fairness to-night. He 
did not rise to offer any defence for the 
Duke of Cumberland in any way, but he 
objected in the commencement on grounds 
that were known to him, as a member of 
the Committee, to the Motion generally. 
All he sought, however, at present was, 
that the debate should be put off till to- 
morrow, in order that the subject should 
have a fair discussion. But he did not say 
that he to-morrow would not oppose the 
Motion. 

Mr. Borthwick, if the objection were 
raised on the merits of the Motion, would 
vote with the hon. Member for Middlesex ; 
but if it were merely for a delay in order 
to secure a full discussion, he would sup- 
port the Motion for an adjournment. 

Mr. Sheil contended, that the state of 
business to-morrow would absolutely pre- 
clude any better chance of bringing the 


Question forward than there was at the | 
The hon. and learned | 
Member (Dr. Nicholl) objected to the dis- | 


present moment. 


cussion in the absence of the Chairman of 
the late Committee, yet it appeared that 
the hon. Chairman had authorized the hon. 
Member for Middlesex to put down his 
name as a member of the new Committee. 
If the hon. Member had any peculiar rea- 
sons to urge against the formation of this 
Committee, he could haye stated them in 
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one-tenth of the time consumed in th® 
divisions which had already taken place on 
the subject. It was said on all sides, that 
there was no objection to putting a stop to 
a system which might disorganize our army, 
but when it came to an inquiry every 
objection that could be raised was urged 
against it. He rejoiced in the divisions 
which had taken place, because they demon- 
strated a readiness to shrink when they 
came to the point. When they came to probe 
the system to the bottom, then they were 
met by every miserable contrivance which 
sophisms could supply, and which the 
repeated Question of adjournment would 
practically support. These attempts at 
delay were subterfuges to which an en- 
lightened public would lend no coun- 
tenance. 

Dr. Nicholl was not conscious that he 
had deserved the severe terms in which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had adverted 
to his conduct. 

Mr. Sheil disavowed any intention of 
saying a word that could have wounded 
the feelings of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, or of any Member of that House. 
He appealed to the whole of his conduct 
since he became a Member of that House, 
and he could safely assert he never inten- 
tionally used a harsh expression towards 
any Member in it. Certainly he had never 
entertained any feeling towards the hon. 
and learned Gentleman which could tempt 
him to the use of any such language. 

Dr. Nicholl did not wish to shrink from 
any inquiry which proceeded on a fair 
principle. 

The House divided on the original Mo- 
tion; Ayes 42; Noes 15: Majority 27. 

The Motion to appoint the Committee 


| being renewed, and it being again opposed, 
| the Debate was adjourned till the next 


day. 
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Marquess of Clanricarde moved the second 
reading of the Roman Catholic Marriages 
Bill. He called for the support of the 
House to a measure which was founded 
upon humanity, justice, and policy. The 
law, as it at present existed, affixed a 
stigma upon the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of Ireland, and it was the object of 
this Bill to remove the last remnant of the 
penal code which had so long afflicted that 
portion of the community. The Bill would 
take away the power now, in some in- 
stances, most barbarously used by parties 
to the marriage contract, of invalidating 
and setting aside that contract, and would 
thereby give security to property without 
the litigation to which the present law ex- 
posed innocent parties. According to that 
law the marriage of a Roman Catholic and 
Protestant was invalid if it were disputed 
within twelye months from the time of its 
celebration ; but there were other circum- 
stances connected with such a marriage 
deserving the serious attention of your 
Lordships. ‘To prevent the danger of par- 
ties professing themselves Catholics, in 
order to avoid the penalty to which the 
priest was liable, the Act stated that ‘any 
person shall be deemed to be a Protestant 
who has been so, at any time within twelve 
months before the celebration of the mar- 
riage ;” so that a person might become a 
Catholic in appearance at least, and 
might, under that name, contract mar- 
riage with another Roman Catholic by the 
ministry of a Catholic priest, the woman 
having the utmost reliance and confidence 
in the man of her choice ; but if this man 
became tired of her, he had only to say 
that he was a Protestant within twelve 
months, and again return openly to that 
worship, and the law would allow him to 
turn the confiding and affectionate woman 
whom he had deceived into the world, and, 
with perfect impunity, to abandon her 
and her children. Such a state of the law 
was a disgrace to any country calling it- 
self civilized. That law might be oppres- 
sive and unjust, where no fraud was in- 
tended. A man might be a perfectly sin- 
cere convert to the Roman Catholic faith ; 
but there might be a difficulty in proving 
that he was not a Protestant some time 
within twelve months, and the onus of 
that proof was thrown upon the children 
of the marriage—if the marriage were im- 
pugned. They must either prove a nega- 
tive, or fail to establish their own legiti- 
macy. He could state many cases in which 
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the hardship was greater, even than in 
that which he supposed. He would men- 
tion the case of a gentleman who had 
married a woman much his inferior in 
societv, he conforming, in appearance, to 
the Catholic faith to which she belonged. 
He, however, got tired of her and married 
another. An action was brought, and it 
was found that he had gone to church 
within the year before he was married, 
and on this plea that he was a Protestant 
within the time, the first wife was de- 
feated. Another instance was that of a 
gentleman, who had been a Protestant, 
and had married a Roman Catholic lady, 
with whom he got a large fortune. With 
part of this property he purchased land, 
he died intestate, and the widow claimed 
her dower. The heir-at-law, however, 
stepped in, and having shown that the 
husband had been a Protestant within 
twelve months before his marriage, the 
widow lost the whole of her property. In 
another case, an officer in the army mar- 
ried a Roman Catholic lady of his own 
rank in life, with whom he received a con- 
siderable property. On the death of the 
husband, his son, by the marriage, was 
allowed, by the Court of Chancery, 800/. 
a-year for his maintenance out of the 
estate. His claim, however, was dis- 
puted by the next heir-at-law of the de- 
ceased, on the ground that the mother 
had been a Protestant within twelve 
months of her marriage. This fact was 
proved ; and thus, without any imputation 
on the father or mother, was the child 
declared illegitimate, and thrown upon 
the world without a shilling, or without a 
legal protector. Was that a state of the 
law which their Lordships could sanction ? 
It led to the grossest frauds, of which the 
innocent were the sufferers, and where no 
fraud was intended, the greatest injury 
might be done on innocent women and 
children under its sanction. The only 
objection he had heard urged against the 
Bill was the allegation that it went to aid 
clandestine marriages in Ireland. That 
allegation he denied. This Bill went to 
prevent, as he had already said, the inva- 
lidation of contracts solemnly entered into. 
The means of clandestine marriages were 
fully afforded in Ireland by the class of 
individuals well known to many of their 
Lordships as ‘‘ couple-beggars,” who were 
to be found throughout Ireland. On the 
grounds of humanity, morality, and ex- 


pediency, he recommended the Bill most 
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strongly to their Lordships for their adop- 
tion, 

Lord Carbery opposed the motion. 
The hardship of the existing law could 
not, he thought, be as great as the noble 
Marquess had contended, as the severest 
penalties were imposed on Roman Catho- 
lic priests for performing marriages of this 
nature at all—penalties amounting in the 
first instance to suspension, and termi- 
nating, after repeated offences, in depri- 
vation and death. He could not but 
think that parties who were married by a 
Roman Catholic priest under such circum- 
stances, must have the consequences be- 
fore their eyes, and that they took very 
little pains to guard against them, There 
was a Protestant minister in every parish, 
and it was just as easy for the lower as 
for the upper classes to be married by him ; 
in which case the hardships of which the 
noble Marquess complained would be 
avoided, Another objection he had to the 
repeal of the present law (until some pro- 
tection were given against clandestine 
marriages) was founded in the power 
assumed by the Roman Catholic Bishops 
of annulling marriages celebrated between 
Protestant and Roman Catholic. He 
would mention, in iljustration of this, a 
case which had occurred :—a Roman Ca- 
tholic had violated a woman, and was in 
custody for the offence. In order to 
escape punishment he offered to marry 
her, and they were married. He after- 
wards went to his Bishop, who annulled 
the marriage. The man then married 
another, and he was arrested on a charge 
of bigamy. When brought to trial, the 
priest who married him could not be found, 
and the prisoner was in consequence dis- 
charged from the dock. He afterwards 
committed another offence of a kind 
similar to the first; but he was again par- 
doned by his Bishop. While such powers 
were exercised by the Roman Cutholic 
Bishops and priests, it would be wrong to 


make marriages between Roman Catholics 


and Protestants, celebrated by 
valid, 


them, 
Suppose the present law were 


repealed, what was there to prevent any | 
Roman Catholic priest from going at night | 
to the house of any one of their Lordships | 


in Ireland, and there marrying any mem- 
ber of their family to some worthless indi- | 
vidual; for it was only such characters | 
who, in general, got married in aclan- | 
destine way? Such marriages by a cler- | 
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not permitted. Then why give the Roman 
Catholic clergy a power which the canon 
law did not concede to the clergy of the 
Established Church or Presbyterians ? He 
was the less disposed to acquiesce in such 
a scheme when he saw the late increase in 
the number of Jesuitsand Friars, who, he 
believed, renounced all episcopal au- 
thority, and acted independently. On 
these grounds he begged to move as an 
amendment, that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. 

Lord Plunkett supported the Bill, which, 
as he submitted, only went to annul and 
repeal that law under which marriages 
solemnized by Roman Catholic priests 
might be invalidated either by the fraud of 
the parties or other means. No objection 
could be urged against this Bill on the 
ground that it would facilitate clandestine 
marriages; for, on the contrary, the 
strictest orders had been given by the Ro- 
man Catholic bishops by Circulars to their 
clergy, prohibiting the solemnization of 
marriage except only on the due publica- 
tion of banns, while, on the other hand, 
as was known to most of their Lordships, 
the greatest facilities to clandestine mar- 
riages were afforded on the payment of 
fees varying from 2s. 6d, to 40s. by Pro- 
testant clergymen known in Ireland under 
the denomination, as the noble Marquess 
had observed, of ‘* couple-beggars.”” On 
the whole he supported the Bill, as based 
on justice, humanity, and morality. 

The Earl of Limerick opposed the mo- 
tion, on the ground that he was unwilling 
to increase the power and influence of a 
body of men who would not be disposed 
to use either with any friendly feeling to 
the Protestant Church in Ireland—be 
alluded to the Roman Catholic clergy of 
that country. If any proof were wanting 

/in the present day of the disposition of 
that body to obtain and retain power, it 
' would be found in a letter addressed by a 
Roman Catholic bishop in the county of 
Waterford to the foreman of the Grand 
Jury of that county, than which a more 
insolent and presumptuous document had 
not been issued by any prelate of that 
Church since the days of Hildebrand. 
It appeared that some dispute arose be- 
| tweena Rev. Mr. Prendergast, the Roman 
Catholic chaplain to the gaol, and the 
| governor of that prison, and the Grand 
_ Jury having inquired intoit, decided upon 
| removing Mr. Prendergast, and appoint- 
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gaol is situated in his stead ; for this high 
crime and misdemeanour the foreman of 
the Grand Jury received the following 
letter from the titular Bishop of Water- 
ford :— 

* Clonmell, July 28, 1835. 

“ Sir—I never was more astonished than 
on receiving a document purporting to bea 
decree of the county of Waterford Grand 
Jury, passed at the last assizes—a decree as 
slovenly in its verbiage as it was arrogant in 
its conception.”? (The gentleman, it appear- 
ed, was educated in France, if one might 
judge from the style of his letter.) “ This 
conduct might well become the mild meridian 
of Elizabeth’s reign, but certainly ill accords 
with the vaunted liberality of modern jurists. 
What! a box of laymen to usurp the patron- 
age of a Catholic bishop? I can scarcely be- 
lieve it. But to guard against the possibility 
of any infringement on my rights, I now tell 
you, as foreman of that said Grand Jury, that 
no other priest but the Rev. Mr. Prendergast 
shall dare officiate as chaplain of the county 
gaol, and this you may publish from the high- 
est to the lowest places. What right had the 
Grand Jury to dispose of my subjects in the 
fullness of their wisdom, and this without a 
single appeal to the proper authority? The 
world shall see, by the result of this very 
affair, not only the usurping propensity of that 
said jury, but also its impotence in ecclesias- 
tical affairs. I mean nothing personal in this 
address, but really I can with difficulty re- 
strain my feelings on such a subject, and in 
such times as these. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ W. Aspranam.” 
So said he (the Earl of Limerick), he could 
with difficulty restrain his feelings, and he 
called on their Lordships not to give a 
greater power to the Catholic priests than 
they now possessed, which this Bill 
would confer. The few cases of abuse 
which other noble Lords had cited were not 
sufficient to warrant their Lordships in 
passing a Bill of this kind. 

The Earl of Wicklow concurred with 
his noble Friend, the noble Earl who last 
addressed the House, that a more pre- 
sumptuous, arrogant, and insolent letter 
had never been issued than that which his 
noble Friend had read; yet, would it be 
believed, there were amongst the Grand 
Jury, to whom, through their foreman, 
this letter was addressed, nine Roman 
Catholics, with one of whom this very 
Motion respecting the removal of the 
chaplain originated? This was not the 
only case in which some of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy of Ireland had at- 
tempted to browbeat those who dared to op- 


pose their will, A prelate of that church, 
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Dr. M‘Hale, had called the established 
church a sinking and a falling religion, 
the bane and curse of the country. These 
were things which could not happen under 
another Government. He had not heard 
anything which convinced him of the 
necessity of this Bill. The grievance was 
not in the state of the law, but in the 
ignorance of those who ought to know it 
better. All that had been said by the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Plunkett) 
only went to show the necessity of altering 
the general law relating to marriages in 
Ireland. In that necessity he fully con- 
curred. The present law was wholly in- 
Operative in preventing the marriage of 
Catholics and Protestants by Catholic 
priests. He did not think that a limited 
measure of this kind would cure the evil, 
but still it might be made productive of 
some good, if some additions were made 
to it in the Committee. With the hope 
of being able to effect such improvement, 
he would support the Motion for the 
second reading of the Bill, and when it 
got into Committee he would move a 
clause, which would guard against some 
of the evils arising from the present state 
of the law as to marriage. It was his in- 
tention to move that no priest, under a 
penalty, should celebrate any marriage 
which a beneficed clergyman in Ireland 
would be prevented from celebrating by 
the canon law. The penalty he should pro- 
pose would be one that would not be ren- 
dered inoperative by its too great amount. 
If he should succeed in inducing their 
Lordships to adopt that clause, he would 
then vote for the third reading, but other- 
wise he would oppose it. 

Lord Farnham wished that some gene- 
ral measure might be brought in with the 
support of Government for the improve- 
ment of the law relating to marriage in 
Ireland. He regretted that the application 
of the canon law of Ireland had not been 
more diligently attended to, for he thought 
that with due diligence by the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts a clergyman of that Church 
might, if he acted contumaciously with 
respect to its discipline, be degraded. 
However, in the present late period of the 
Session, which must now terminate ina 
few weeks, he thought it too late to give 
a due consideration to any measure on 
this subject. Under these circumstances, 
and also because he feared that some 
clauses which were inserted in the Bill of 
last year, and which were calculated to be 
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a check on clandestine marriages, were 
omitted from the present, he should vote 
for the Amendment for putting it off to 
that day six months. 

The Bishop of London said, there could 
not be any great difficulty about the canon 
lawof Ireland, as that of England had been 
adopted bodily by the Irish Church. A 
clergyman who contumaciously resisted or 
refused obedience to the canons of the 
Church might be excommunicated, which 
would have a very serious effect upon his 
liberty and civil privileges. He admitted 
that the law relating to marriage was de- 
fective in England, and more so in Ireland, 
and called for legislative interference. Even 
if the present Bill were to pass, it would 
not prevent the whole of the marriage law 
from being brought under the considera- 
tion of the House. As that was the case 
he asked, was it worth while to urge on a 
partial remedy at this late period, seeing 
that the Legislature would be called on to 
revise the whole subject at no very distant 
day. He admitted, that under the law, as it 
now stood, some unworthy clergymen of 
the Established Church might, by becom- 
ing couple-beggars as they were called, 
encourage clandestine marriages; but if 
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the present Bill passed they would have 
twenty couple-beggars where they now 


had one. He also objected to this mea- 
sure on the ground that they ought to 
guard against adding to the difficulties 
with which the Established Church was at 
the present time surrounded. If the Bill 
passed it would tend to encourage the mar- 
riage by Catholic priests, not only of Ca- 
tholic with Protestant, but also of Pro- 
testant with Protestant, of which the Ca- 
holic priests would avail themselves for the 
purpose of proselytism, and in support of 
this view of the case he read an extract 
from the evidence given by the late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee in 1825. This was also the opi- 
nion of Dr. Doyle, who admitted that a 
conscientious Catholic married to a Pro- 
testant would be bound to use his efforts to 
convert his wife to the Catholic faith. Was 
this, he would ask, a time to pass a mea- 
sure which would give the Catholic priests 
an advantage over the Protestant clergy ? 
He contended that it was not, and under 
these circumstances, looking to the neces- 
sity of a more general measure, he would 
vote for the Amendment. 

Lord Brougham concurred with the 
right Reverend Prelate, that upon a 
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subject of this description, where various 
defects of the law existed, and where a 
general and large measure of alteration 
might be deemed by some to be neces- 
sary, that it would be better to have that 
larger and more comprehensive measure 
than a less extensive one. Let the right 
reverend Prelate reflect for a moment 
what it was that constituted the difficulty 
of dealing with the Marriage Law in this 
country. It was Lord Hardwicke’s Mar- 
riage Act. Lord Hardwicke’s Act had 
introduced ail the difficulty of dealing 
with the subject ; this being the only coun- 
try in Europe in which a law existed, 
declaring that all marriages which took 
place between parties under age without 
the consent of parents or guardians, or 
without the publication of bans, should be 
null and void. All Europe acknowledged 
and acted on the remains of the Roman 
or Civil Law in regard of Marriage, ex- 
eept England. Scotland alone was dif- 
ferent; Ireland was the same as the rest 
of Europe. The Marriage Act of Lord 
Hardwicke introduced all the difficulties, 
and it was entirely owing to that pecu- 
liarity, now become an anomaly, that 
England was distinguished in respect of 
marriage from al! nations under the sun. 
It was that Act which first introduced a 
nullity of the contract in place of a penalty 
upon the parties. All other laws, and the 
common and statute law of England pre- 
vious to it, proceeded on the plan of 
attaching a penalty to the Act and in- 
flicting it on one or more of the parties, 
Who could look without horror on the 
idea of rendering infamous the parties be- 
cause one of them had, perhaps, been 
deceived? Who could contemplate the 
notion of making the innocent offspring 
bastards? Who could see, without shudder.- 
ing, the facility which the present law af- 
forded an infamous profligate of seducing 
an innocent woman under pretence of 
change of religion, and then abandoning 
her, with the stigma of prostitution on her 
character, and the brand of illegitimacy 
upon her offspring, consigning both to 
utter wretchedness and misery? Few but 
professional men were aware of the extent 
of the evil, and the details of horror 
which it caused—few but those were 
aware of the fertile source of sorrow and 
despair which it opened in families. 
The only difficulty in dealing with it, 
however, arose from Lord Hardwicke’s 


Act. That difficulty existed only in Eng- 
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land ; it had no existence in Ireland, be- 
cause the Marriage Act was never ex- 
tended to that country. He knew no 
part of the law which could be affected 
by it except the remaining dark spot of 
the Penal Statutes against Papists. It 
was an abuse’ of language to call it a 
Marriage Act. It was never intended to 
be such. It wasa Penal Statute against 
the Roman Catholics of that day, and the 
legislators of the time, 19 George 2nd, 
would laugh if they could hear their Lord- 
ships call it a Marriage Act. It was a 
remnant of the anti-Papal code, enacted 
against the Catholics, which, he was sorry 
to observe, there appeared a disposition 
in some quarters to perpetuate. He was 
sorry to find that the noble Prelate who 
had last spoken had suffered his usually 
acute intellect to be clouded, and his un- 
derstanding to become hazy; which must 
have been the case when he stated that 
the Bills before their Lordships would 
have the effect of putting the Papist on a 
better footing than the Protestant—of in- 
juring the Established Church, and raising 
that of Rome. And not less had he been 
astonished to hear from the same eminent 
quarter an assertion founded upon a state- 
ment contained in a report of Dr. Magee’s 
evidence, given before the Committee of 
that House in 1825, namely that the al- 
lowing a Catholic priest to marry two Pro- 
testants, or a Protestant and a Catholic, 
would lead to an increase of Catholics. 
Unless he had heard it from the right 
reverend Prelate’s own lips, he certainly 
would never have believed that one of his 
penetration could have been so egregiously 
deluded. Neither, looking at the effects 
which daily and notoriously flowed from 
the present state of the law, unless he 
had himself been an ear-witness, could he 
have believed that the right reverend Pre- 
late would have contended for the con- 
tinuance of such a law for a single hour. 
It was a law which in no instance went 
to punish the wrong-doer—neither the 
priest who married, nor the man who 
deceived—in every instance the punish- 
ment fell upon the innocent woman and 
her helpless children. A man to obtain a 
selfish or sensual purpose, might impose 
upon the woman he proposed to marry, 
as well as the priest who was to marry 
them; and when his mind changed— 
when the personal charms of his wife 
began to decay—when he saw another 
whom he thought he should prefer—in 
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short, upon any pretext whatever, or without 
any pretext at all, he had only to announce 
the manner of his marriage, to render it 
at once a perfect nullity—to proclaim the 
partner of his bed a prostitute, and his 
children bastards. The wrong-doer escaped 
scot-free; nay he not only escaped 
scot-free, but escaped with a reward. The 
first wrong-doer—the priest—(supposing 
the priest to have a knowledge of the real 
religious opinions of the parties he was 
marrying) was rewarded in the shape 
of the fee he obtained for performing 
the ceremony; the second wrong-doer— 
the husband—was rewarded in the enjoy- 
ment he obtained in the seduction of 
the woman. Was that a state of the 
law which any Protestant divine would 
wish tocontinue? Then, the right rever- 
end Prelate contended that if the present 
Bill were allowed to pass, for every 
** couple-beggar” that might now exist 
among the Protestant clergy, there would 
become twenty “‘ couple- beggars” amongst 
the Roman Catholic clergy. He (Lord 
Brougham) did not believe that that would 
be the case. He did not believe, indeed, 
that the Roman Catholic clergyman was 
so likely to degrade his functions in that 
way as the Protestant clergyman, and he 
would shortly state why: the Roman 
Catholic Church regarded matrimony as a 
sacrament, whilst the Protestant Church 
regarded it only as a civil contract [* No, 
no!” from the Bench of Bishops.] He 
would only mention that his authority for 
the assertion was the highest, and perhaps 
the most eminent consistorial judge who 
had ever lived in that country—Lord 
Stowell, who, in the case of Dalrymple v. 
Dalrymple, had distinctly considered the 
act of marriage as a civil contract. In 
conclusion, the noble and learned Lord 
ridiculed the idea that the proposed Bill 
could in any way tend to facilitate for the 
Roman Catholic clergy the business of 
proselytism. 

The Bishop of Exeter should not have 
departed from his original intention of 
taking no part in the debate, but for the 
observations of the noble and Jearned Lord 
who had just sat down. The proposition 
that marriage in the eye of the Protestant 
Church was nothing more than a civil 
contract, was one which he (the Bishop of 
Exeter) would never hear asserted without 
entering his decided protest against it. In 
the eye of the law it was undoubtedly a 
civil contract, but in the estimation of the 
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Church it was much more than a civil con- 
tract. It was regarded as a holy estate— 
a state into which a man certainly could 
not enter without a contract; but the 
contract was merely the gate. When a 
man was married, he was in a holy estate 
—a religious estate. It was a religious 
estate because it was ordained by God, 
commanded by God, blessed by God, 
and rendered irrevocable by God. Ren- 
dered irrevocable by the Deity, the law of 
England regarded it as irrevocable. In 
illustration of that fact he need only 
mention the case of Miss Turner ; the 
Bill for the dissolution of whose marriage 
could not be sustained on the ground of 
fraud, and was only subsequently passed 
by their Lordships on the ground that no 
legal marriage had taken place, in con- 
sequence of the violence that was used. 
He was not speaking on his own authority 
when he stated marriage to be the most 
sacred of all human ties, and that it was 
not merely a civil contract,—but, on the 
authority of a great man, now unhappily 
dead to the world, best known as Sir 
William Scott, whose authority had been 
so confidently appealed to in the par- 
ticular case of Dalrymple v. Dalrymple, 
as favourable to the idea that marriage 
was merely a civil contract; whereas, on 
the contrary, he declared it to be a reli- 
gious contract. He had in his hand, also, 
the high authority of Chief Justice Holt, 
in that very judgment of his, in the Court 
of King’s Bench, which had so often been 
supposed to give countenance to the idea 
that marriage was a civil contract; for 
what said that illustrious Judge? He 
said, ‘If the contract be per verba de 
presenti, it amounts to an actual marriage, 
which the parties themselves cannot dis- 
solve; that it is as mucha marriage in 
the sight of God, as if it had been per- 
formed in facie ecclesie.” The noble and 
learned Lord who spoke last said that, 
“ before the 19th George 2nd, the mar- 
riage ceremony required the sanction of a 
Presbyter to make it valid.” Lord Holt 
did not, however, look upon it in that 
point of view; for sitting at the head of 
the highest court in Westminster Hall, he 
declared “not that it was invested with 
all its legal rights, but that, if performed 
per verba de presenti, this constituted 
the very essence of matrimony in the sight 
of God ;”—and though he did not add 
that the legitimacy of children, the right 
of dower, and other civil rights, follow 
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from it,—the statute of Edward 6th re- 
cognised that principle; for it empowered 
the ecclesiastical Judge to sentence com- 
manding solemnization, cohabitation, and 
so on. It could not, therefore, be re- 
garded asa mere civil contract; it did not 
take effect unless completed by the pre- 
sence of the priest; but the parties might 
be compelled to complete it; and then, 
through the priest, it was invested with all 
the civil effeets of such a contract. The 
noble Lord had said that clandestinity 
was out of the question when the law 
now sought to be repealed was enacted. 
Formerly there were preambles to 
Bills, though the present Bili had dis- 
pensed with that form, and from these 
preambles he could prove to the noble 
Lord that it was. The noble and learned 
Prelate then recited the preambles of the 
6th and 19th George 2nd, to show that 
clandestine marriages were as much aimed 
at by the Acts as the suppression of 
Papistry and Romanism. But then there 
was the power of granting dispensatious, 
and all the evils that followed. But 
the strongest argument was _ that 
which had been urged by his right 
reverend brother—the tendency of the 
proposed measure to strengthen the power 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood to 
make proselytes. He maintained that the 
necessary consequences of yielding assent 
to the proposed measure would be to pro- 
duce a tendency to recognize, not merely 
the individual who performed the ceremony, 
but the Roman Catholic Marriage Law 
itself. Had their Lordships duly con- 
sidered what the Roman Catholic Mar- 
riage Law was? It probably went infi- 
nitely further than they were at all aware 
of. It declared that impediments to 
marriage by the law of God, should 
not be considered impediments if the 
Pope chose to remove them. It 
declared that, with the Pope’s_per- 
mission, uncles might marry nieces, 
nephews marry aunts, &c. &c. While 
it thus licensed incestuous marriages, it 
tied up the liberty of man even in 
cases in which God had permitted its 
free exercise. The Roman Catholic 
marriage law, that law which was at pre- 
sent in force in Ireland, in certain cases 
made null and void marriages beyond the 
Levitical degrees. It declared that not 
even a godfather or godmother should 
marry (no very probable case, certainly) 
the children for whom they had stood. 
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It declared that even the affinity which 
arose from baptising another was sufficient 
to prevent marriage. Were such things as 
these to be introduced into Ireland, by 
way of healing the evils which at present 
existed in that country ? There were many 
other arguments which occurred to him, 
but he would no longer trespass upon 
their Lordships’ attention. He should 
most heartily vote for the Amendment. 

The Bishop of Hereford said, he would 
vote for the second reading of the Bill, in 
the hope that the clause described by a 
noble Earl, to the effect that the Roman 
Catholic priest should not be at liberty to 
solemnize a marriage where the Protestant 
clergyman was not at liberty to do so, 
would be introduced into the Bill in the 
Committee. If the Bill came out of the 
Committee without such a clause, he 
should feel it his duty to oppose the third 
reading. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde briefly 
replied, denying that he took the council 
of Trent for his guide in legislating and 
contending that the limitation to mar- 
riages amongst the Roman Catholics was 
not materially different from that which 
prevailed amongst Protestants. He ob- 
served, that some Lords had dwelt at con- 
siderable length upon the evils arising 
from clandestine marriages, and his sen- 
timents upon that subject fully coincided 
with theirs as to the evils arising from such 
a practice. But he maintained that the 
proposed Bill would not afford greater 
facilities to clandestine marriages than the 
present state of the law permitted, and he 
begged the House to compare the evils of 
clandestinity on the one hand with those 
of the power of declaring nullity of mar- 
riage on the other—the nullity of a mar- 
riage conscientiously contracted by the 
parties, and believed by them to be bind- 
ing and imparting legitimacy to their off- 
spring. Whatever might become of the 
present measure, he hoped that another 
Session would not be allowed to pass 
without a general marriage law being 
enacted. 

The House divided on the original 
Question: Content 16; Not-content 42: 
Majority 26. 

Bill postponed for six months. 
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Public Roads’ (Ireland).—Read a second time:—Pay- 
master-General ; Slave Compensation.—Read a first time: 
—Registration of Voters’ (Ireland); Certiorari; Election 
Acts’ (Ireland) Amendment; Hereditary Revenues (Scot- 
land) Act Amendment. 


Pusiic Carrtaces— METROPOLIs. | 
The House went into Committee on the 
Public Carriages (Metropolis) Bill. 

On the 17th Clause, 

Mr. Wakley wished to be informed why 
the drivers of gentlemen’s carriages were 
not to be ticketed and numbered as well as 
the drivers of public carriages. [ Alderman 
Wood, “oh, oh!” ] The worthy Al- 
derman might say “ oh!” but the saying 
“oh!” did not make the distinction less 
partial or unjust towards the public. He 
had seen at late hours of the night infinitely 
worse conduct on the part of gentlemen’s 
coachmen than he had ever witnessed on 
the part of drivers of omnibusses, hackney- 
coaches, or any others to whom the Bill 
applied. This was, in fact, what was too 
often the case, a legislation which only 
served to restrict and bear upon the poorer 
classes, while the rich were suffered to do 
as they pleased. ‘This was an Act which 
purported to be for the public benefit, and 
to effect such an object the drivers of 
gentlemen’s carriages should be made amen- 
able to its provisions. 

Sir Samuel Whalley said, that the car- 
riages to which this Bill applied were car- 
riages let out for hire, which circumstance 
constituted an essential distinction between 
them and gentlemen’s carriages. 

Dr. Bowring thought that there was 
much justice in what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Finsbury. He should 
support his hon. Friend if he moved an 
Amendment on the subject. 

Mr, Alderman Wood would yield to no 
one in the House in a desire to protect the 
interests of the poor equally with those of 
the rich, and the present Bill had for its 
object the benefit of ths whole public, rich 
or poor. He must, however, object to 
inserting the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury in the present Bill, the 
preamble to which expressly described it as 
one intended to refer only to public car- 
riages. If the hon. Member chose at a 
future period to introduce a separate Bill to 
promote his object he would not oppose 
It. 

Mr. Wakley could not see why the 
worthy Alderman should object to effect 
the object by at once inserting a Clause in 
the Bill for the purpose. The object of 
the Bill was to preserve the public from 
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the effects of furious driving, 
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and this 


{Auc. 11} 


| 


object would not be effectually attained | 
| debar the driver of a cab, under the penalty 


unless the drivers of gentlemen’s carriages 
were subjected to the same penalties with 
those of public carriage drivers. If this 
Bill were passed without such a Clause 
he (Mr. Wakley) should most certainly 
bring forward a measure 
private carriages early next Session. 

Colonel Sibthorp wished to observe that 
the penalties imposed by the Bill, so far 
from being too high, were too slight to be 
efficient. 

Mr. Warburton objected to this system 
of legislating against grievances so slight 
as to render it perfectly competent in the 
public itself to remedy them. As to the 
present measure, if it passed, his Majesty’s 
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Mr. Weakley protested against it as a mos" 


unjust and absurd one, going as it did to 


shillings, from sitting in the 
passengers’ seat, even though no passenger 


| occupied it. 


in reference to 


; terous 


Colonel Sihthorp looked upon this as one 
of bess best provisions in the Bill, prohibit- 
ing, as it aisudid, thecabman from occupying 
with drunken, 


the passengers’ seat some 
greasy, dirty fellow. 

Mr. Wakiey, on the contrary, thought 
the Clause a most tyrannical and prepos- 
It was monstrous that a man 
sitting from eight in the morning till a 
late hour of the winter night, should be 
forbidden to shelter himself from the cold 


one, 


| and snow and rain in his own property. 


subjects would not be any the more ac- | 
quainted with the law on the subject from 


& measure, containing, as it did, not fewer 
than eighty long Clauses. 
Mr. Alderman J¥Vood said, 


the necessity 


for this longer Bill had been partly thrown | 


upon him by the hon. Member’s opposition 
to the short measure of three Clauses, 
which he had originally proposed, and 


which threw the task of making bye-laws 
on the subject of public carriages on the 
Court of Aldermen. This Bill was imperi | 


tively necessary for the protection of the 
poor, and to provide them a remedy in eases 
where they were run over and wounded, 
and had their limbs broken by public con- 
veyances. At the present moment there 
were not fewer than fifty cases of this kind 
in Charing-cross Hospital. 

Colonel Sththorp dared to say, that he 
was the oldest four-in-hander in the House ; 
yet in the whole course of his practice not 
a single accident had been caused by him. 
If there had, he should, of course, have 
made the best recompence in his power. 

Mr. Wakley said, this only shewed tha 
the gallant Colonel must have been pecu- 
liarly fortunate in his charioteering ; for 
there was no doubt but that a great many 
dreadful accidents were caused ‘by private 
carriages 
the gallant Colonel have any objection to 
the numbering of gentlemen’s carriages ? 

Colonel Sibthor; p: most certainly. 

Mr. Potter protested against the violent 
abuse which Members so indiscriminately 
bestowed upon the drivers of publie con- 
veyances. 
were very rare indeed in which he had ex- 
perienced insolence on their part. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 34, 

VOL, XXX. {sin 


| ving without 





Mr. Emart took the same view as the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, and propose “das 

1 Amendment that the aciens when dri- 
neers might sit within 


passe 
his cab. 
On 
divided. 
Ayes 5: Noes 32; Majority Q7 
House resumed. Committee to sit again. 


this Amendment the Committee 


ConsERVATIVE AssocraTions.] Sir 
Samuel Whalley rose for the purpose of 
presenting a Petition from the Vestry of 
the parish of Marylebone, complaining of 
the inquisitorial and vexatious proceedings 
of the Conservative Association established 
in that parish. He hoped that the House 
would bear in mind that the establishment 
of these ¢ onserv itive Associations had been 
recommended by the leaders of the 
servative party as the best means of attain- 


Con- 


| ing a on. ns dee influence in that House. 


t | world to complain of it 


Now, if that object could |] 
that party in the exe 


means, he should be 


e attained by 
rese legitimate 
the last man in the 
but he was sur- 


OL 


| prised that the establishment of Conserva- 


| recommended by those 


tive Associations for that purpose should be 
who were so vehe- 


|ment in their denunciations of political 


as well as by public ones. Would | 


| lishment 


| which he was then about to complain. 
For his own part, the instances | 


unions during the summer of 1832. He 
did not expect from that party the estab- 
ot Conservative Associations in 
every part of the kingdom, and the estab- 
lishment of them, too, for the more efficient 
prosecution of such proceedings as those of 
He 
recollected that in the objections 
urged by the Conservatives of that day ap- 
plied both to the institutions and to the 
objects of the political unions. It was 
deemed by them an impertinence on the 
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part of the people to combine for the pur- 
pose of obtaming reform. It was deemed 
by them a high crime and misdemeanour 
for the people to associate for the purpose of 
obtaining good and cheap government ; but 
when the object was to re-establish abuses, 
which a long-suffering and much-injured 
people have succeeded in abolishing — 
when theobject was to impede the progress of 
reform, and to embarrass the march of a 
liberal Government on its road onwards to 
further ameliorations, then it was theheight 
of patriotism to form clubs and combina- 
tions—then snch associations were recom- 
mended by princes and nobles—then they 
were lauded and exalted in high quarters— 
ay, and from the very altar itself. We have 
seen a Prelate of the Established Church 
recommending with all] the influence of his 
station and hischaracter the establishment of 
Conservative Associations—we have heard 
him calling upon the pastors of his flock, 
and upon his flock also, to be active, co- 
operating, and united in such associations. 


ss & 


Co-operating unions! Why, these were the 
very societies that in good set phrase and 
in rounded periods were formerly denounced 
as unconstitutional and disloyal by those 
who were now straining every nerve to 
form clubs of this character. Co-operating 
unions! Was it possible that a rev. prelate 
in a pastoral letter should recommend any 
associations which were formed to carry 
political objects, to be united and co-opera- 
tive? “Tis true, ’tis pity— pity ‘tis ‘tis 
true.” Yes! not for the sake of establish- 
ing peace and good-will, but for the sake 
of prolonging party feuds—for the sake of 
reviving religious hostility —for the sake of 
keeping alive the recollection of events 
vhich ought to sleep forgotten in the annals 
of history. The establishment of these as- 
sociations, so fatal to the harmony and well- 
being of society, had been recommended by 
a rev. prelate of the Church of England. 
He regretted, he deeply regretted, that 
such societies, with such objects, had been 
recommended by any prelate. It was true 
that they were recommended for the pur- 
pose of stopping what the rev. Prelate de- 
nominated the progress of Popery, but there 
vas in his letier of recommendation more 
of the spirit of Popery than of the meek, 
forbearing, apostolical spirit of religion. 
Conservative Associations, then, having been 
recommended by principalities and powers, 
having met with the highest eulogiums 
from the highest quarters, he did not won- 
der that a Conservative Association had 
been established in what they deemed the 
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low quarter of Marylebone. He did not, 
however, complain so much of its establish- 
ment as of its proceedings. He must inform 
the House, that by an Act passed under the 
auspices of the right hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Nottingham, (Sir John Hobhouse)— 
anact which would hand down his name with 
honour to posterity—yes, he would repeat 
in the presence of the right hon. Baronet 
that which he had often said in his absence 
—namely, that there was no measure of 
greater utility upon a small scale than the 
Select Vestry Act, which the right hon. 
Baronet had been successful in carrying 
through Parliament. By that Act it was 
provided that all rate-payers in the parish 
should have access on payment of a small 
fee to the rate-books, and should be entitled 
to make extracts therefrom, in order that 
they might know that their funds were 
properly administered, and that the receipts 
and. disbursements were properly appor- 
tioned. This power given to the rate- 
payers was not intended for the gratifica- 
tion of idle curiosity, still less for the pur- 
pose of being abused and perverted in the 
way in which it had been abused and per- 
verted by the parties of whom he then 
complained, Acting upon their construction 
of a clause in that Act, the Conservative 
Association, or rather the clerks of the 
Conservative Association—for it had its 
agents, and its runners, and its official 
inquisitors out in every direction—went to 
the court-house of the parish, insisted on 
seeing the rate-books, and then made ex- 
tracts from them under the printed form 
contained in this petition. It was a sort 
of schedule in several columns, containing 
under different columns, the name of the 
street, the number of the house, the name of 
the occupant, the time of his occupancy, his 
number on the registry; whether he was 
friendly to the Conservative Association, 
whether he was hostile, or whether he was 
doubtful. Then came another column, en- 
titled ‘© Column of Observations.” The 
existence of that column had frightened, 
and was in itself enough to frighten, all 
the tradesmen who were electors of the 
borough, especially as the knowledge of the 
existence of this schedule was communicated 
to them at a time when the Conservatives, 
through their most influential organs of the 
press, were recommending a system of 
exclusive dealing, from which they soon 
afterwards recoiled themselves in no dis- 
sembled alarm. He admitted that the great 
majority of his constituents were retail 
dealers. They, therefore, derived from the 
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of support. They were anxious, in conse- 
quence, not to offend those classes. The 
result of that feeling on their part had been, 
that many who would have voted, had 
they voted at all, for the liberal cause, had 
declined voti ng altogether, and that some, 
who could have qualified themselves to vote, 
had refused to qualify themselves, in order 
that they might escape solicitation from | 
either one side or the other. When the 
knowledge of this schedule got abroad, these 
parties found that their Conservative cus- 
tomers had devised a scheme by which they 
could neither exercise their elective fran- 
chise, nor refuse claiming their qualifica- 
tion without the prospect of injury to them- 
selves and their families. People had been | 
hired by this association to go from house 
to house, street by street, and address the 
owners in the following language :—* Mr. 
Tomkins, don’t you belong to the associa- 
tion? Your best customers, Sir stuape 
Longpurse and Lord Robert lighbar "n, ay 
prove of it—won’t you join?” The fie: 
quency and the annoyance of such solicita- 
tions had induced these petitioners to call 
upon the House to devise some means of 
protecting the electors of Marylebone from 
the intimidation proceeding from these Con- 
servative political unions. The petitioners 
felt that no law could reach the conduct of 
these unionists. They felt that the Ballot 

was their best, indeed their only Ly iseen oer 
and they therefore prayed for the introduce 
tion of vote by ballot into our elective 
system. In moving that this petition be 
laid upon the Table, he must observe, that 
he gave his most support to the 
prayer with which it conc WTe had 
no doubt that » House, on receiving the 
Report from the Intimidation C ommit 
would find that no other remedy fi r Sk 
and indeed for every other spe 
midation, could be dev he theref 
hoped that in another $ sags 
the House would be prepared to give 
electors of the country the protec tion of the 
Ballot. 

Mr. Mackinnon hoped, that as he had the 
honour to be the Chairman of the Associa- 
tion which the petitioners attacked, the 
House would indulge him with a hearing 
during the few words which he had to 
address to them upon this subject. He 
should confine himself entirely to matters f 
fact, and without following the hon. Member 
for Marylebone into the wide field of de- 
clamation into which he had so unnecessarily 
entered, should briefly state the reasons why 
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Association had endea- 
list of the voters 
Before 
s of the case, 


voured to collect a correct 
for the borough of 
proceeding to the circumstanc: 
he would take the liberty of stating that 
this petition could scarcely be considered 
as the petition of the vestry of Marylebone. 
That vestry consisted of 120 persons. Now, 
this petition had been very much haw ked 
about—-it had been lef time at 
the Court-house, the vestry had been can- 
vassed daily, he might say hourly, for their 
and yet, what was the number 
of names at ticked ad ie it? He must trouble 
the Clerk at the Table to count them. [The 
Clerk attached to the 

tition. ] Hea I whe 
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Table a petition xcotabie by only 

as the petiti ym of she: 
Marylebone? Could 
considere: d speaki 
timents of the majority of the 
Marylebone? Certainly not. 
however, to the real point. T! 
tion, of which he had the 
the Chairman, had been formed net for 
party purpose, and a proof of this was con- 
tained in the fact that the association 

bered in its ranks individuals of 
description of politics. We have in it 
Conservatives. We have in it also 
persons who wish wel 
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important personages who had signed this 
petition, and who, in their ter of 
vestrymen had surreptitiously endeavoured 
to get themselves enrolled as freeholders of 
the county of Middlesex. He would briefly 
mention to the House what took place at 
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the last election, as it was communicated 
to him in a letter which he had that 
day received from a respectable elector 
of the Borough, which stated that the 
vestry were not even agreed on the pro- 
priety of the Ballot, for there had been 
a division in the vestry on the point, in 
which thirty-two had divided for, and fifteen 
against it. Of these fifteen, seven were 
the decided partisans of the present Ministry. 
The writer said, that the vestry of Mary- 
lebone had interfered most openly in the 
last election ; that the vestries of Marvle- 
bone, of Paddington, and of St. Pancras 
had met together; that Mr. Hume had 
presided at their meeting; that they had 
first of all determined on supporting Mr. 
Harvey as a fit person to represent the 
Borough, but that on his declaring his in- 
tention to try his chance at Southwark, 
they had afterwards determined to give 
their support to Mr. Hf. Bulwer, and to 
recommend him to the support of their 
various friends. Now, was not that an 
interference on the part of this vestry of 
Marylebone with the freedom of election ? 
He did not state these facts upon his own 
authority, but on the authority of a respect- 
able individual who had placed this letter 
in his hand. He trusted that he had now 
shown to the satisfaction of the house, he 
was sure that he had shown to the satis- 
faciion of every reasonable person, that these 
members of the vestry had taken upon them- 
selves a greater interference with the free- 
dom of election in the Borough of which 
they were inhabitants than the Association of 
whose proceedings they had come forward 
to complain. He had only further to state, 
that the sole object of the Conservative 
\ssociation in sending to the vestry to in- 
svect the rate-books was to learn the names 
of the partics on the rate who had paid up 
their quota) The very Act of Parliament 
to which the hon.  entleman on the other 
side of the House had referred, proved that 
the Association was justified in taking that 
proceeding. Having said thus much, he 
would not detain the House further than 
Was necessary to point out the absurdity of 
which the petitioners were guilty in this their 
petition. Because they felt that public at- 
tention was at last awake to their proceed- 
ings, — that popular opinion was at last 
rising superior to popular clamour, —that 
numbers would no longer be able to swamp 
the influence of those who had a right to 
exercise it, they now turned round upon 


the House and said —* Give, oh, give us the | 
'much for the secrecy of voting established 


protection of the Ballot.” 
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Mr. Ormsby Gore said, that as he had 
the honour of being a member of this li- 
belled association, he hoped that the House 
would bear with him for a few minutes. 
In the first place, this association was not 
properly designated in being styled a Con. 
servative Association. Its proper title was 
exclusive of all party—it was styled “ The 
Loyal and Constitutional Association of 
Marylebone.” It contained in its ranks 
members of all parties, except the extreme 
Radical party. The members of it had 
assembled together to hinder indolence, or 
apathy, or neglect, from preventing those 
individuals who had a right to exercise the 
elective franchise from being swamped by 
the activity of the Radicals. He would 
defend this Association from accusation if 
he could only make out what accusation 
was brought against it. The first sem- 
blance of accusation was, that they had 
sent their clerks to the court-house to take 
a list of the rate-payers. Individually the 
Members of the association, being them- 
selves rate-payers, had a right to do this, 
and it mattered little whether they took 
their extracts from the rate-books with 
their own hands or with the hands of their 
amanuenses. He believed the fact to be, that 
three of the rate-payers had sent for these 
extracts for themselves. ‘The second accu- 
sation, if he must give it that name, had 
reference to the schedule and its different 
columns. That schedule was framed in 
that manner to enable the association to 
protect the electors in the proper exercise 
of their elective franchise. He denied 
that it deserved the epithets of “ inquisi- 
torial,” and “ oppressive,” and ‘‘ vexatious,” 
which the hon. Member had applied to it. 
He wished the House to look at the names 
signed to this petition—thirteen of them 
formed part of the notorious forty-two who 
had contrived to get their names put sur- 
reptitiously on the list of voters for the 
county of Middlesex. Now, what degree 
ef credit was there due to a petition which 
bore such signatures? The prayer of the 
petition, too—what was it for? For the 
Ballot. Now, how had these very parties 
exercised this mode of secret voting in their 
own parish? He would inform the House 
in a very few words. In the parish of St. 
Pancras, where the vestry was elected by 
Ballot, the Radicals had blue lists which 
they published every night declaring the 
state of the poll, although the poll could 
not be known and declared by law till three 
days after the Ballot was terminated. So 
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by the Ballot. Moreover, when the votes 
were cast up after the Ballot, it was dis- 


covered more than once that more votes | 


had been given than had been checked by 
the clerk. So much for the certainty of 
the ballot. Besides these blue lists there 
were also white lists ; but the blue list and 
the white list were as distinct from each 
other, and were as well known to be dis- 
tinct from each other, as Harley-street and 
Portland-place. If nothing more could be 
said in favour of the Ballot than what was 
urged by these petitioners, the Ballot might 
be left in future to go and take care of it- 
self. 

Mr. Wakley said, that the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken was most egregi- 
ously mistaken both as to the practice, and 


as to the results of the practice, which he 


of 


had described as existing in the parish 
St. Pancras. It was true that the Radical 
party had a blue list. The opposite party 
finding that the popular feeling was almost 
all in favour of the blue list, contrived to 
have a blue list as well as a white list, in 
the hope of deluding some ignorant persons 
to vote for their candidates. Then the 
Radicals in their turn determined to havea 
white list as well asa blue list. Substituting 
their white list in the place of their blue 
list, they went to the poll, and by turning 
their artifices against the inventors of 
them, again defeated their opponents. The 
fact, however, was, that the mode of voting 
in St. Pancras was not entirely  sccret. 
Still it was so far secret as to neutralize 
the power of intimidation. Would the 
hon. Member consent to give the people of 
England the same degree of secrecy in 
voting for Members of Parliament? If 
the people could only get the Ballot they 
would not care what associations existed — 
whether they were Conservative, or were 
nicknamed loyal and constitutional associa- 
tions. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Portueau.| Mr. Robinson wished to 
know, in the first place, whether his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had received any official 
notification from the Government of the 
Queen of Portugal relative to the suspen- 
sion or annulment of the treaty of Rio 
Janeiro, dated Feb. 19th, 1810; secondly, 
if so, whether his Majesty’s Government 
had received any explanation of the motive 
and ulterior views of the Portuguese Go- 
vernment with respect to the commercial 
treaty ; and thirdly, whether the noble 


Lord would object to laying upon the table 
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any communication relating to the subject 
which had been made to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ? 

Viscount Palmerston said, 


days ugo he received a not 


ia 
~ 


vernmenit of Portueal 


that the treaty would bh 
the 16th of 
neuncemcnt was act 
tice the 
stating that they 
upon 
treatv, with the vi 


ewate } } Fl 
reciproecak aadvar 


Januar v, 
from 
negotiation 


country 
have no objection in prod 
sary extra ts from the despa 
Member chose to move { | 

Mr. Robinson then mor 

'} , praying 

before the House extracts fr 
spondence which had passed bet 
lis Majesty’s Government 
Rio 


1. ae 
address to his Majesty 


Portuguese and 
relating to the treatv of Janeiro, of 
February 19th, 15 10. 

Motion agre cd to. 


OranGe LoncGes.] Mr. Hume moved 
the Order of the Day for the adjourned 
debate on the Moti nn for the ay p intment 
of a Committee to Inquire into the origin, 
nature, extent, and tendency of the Orange 
Institutions in Great B and the 
Colonies. 

After a few observations from Mr. Shaw 
and Mr. Hume, which were entirely in- 
audible in the gallery, 

Dr. Nicholl obse rved, that he should not 
take up the time of the House by offerin; 
any further opposition to the Motion. 

The Motion was then agreed to, and tl 
Committee was named. 


2 eee 
pDritain 


OranGeE LopGgrs.—ApsouRNED Der. 
BATE. Lord John Russell moved the 
Order of the Day for the adjourned debate 
on this Motion. 

Mr. Hume observed, that before the de- 
bate was proceeded with, he begged to 
state that although he had proposed eleven 
Resolutions on the subject of Orange 
Lodges, he did not intend to press the adop- 
tion of allof them. With the permission of 
the House, heintended to withdraw the fifth 
and sixth Resolutions, and only persist in 
those that had reference to the constitu. 
tion of Orange Lodges, 
of those associations in the 

Mr. Finch regretted that the hon. Gen- 
tleman did not pursue the prudent course 


: ‘ 
or to the existence 


army. 
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of withdrawing all his Resolutions. 
same time he must protest against being 
restricted to the discussion of only a part 
of the question, after the hon. Member for 
Middlesex had thought fit to make a long 
speech in which he went at length into the 
whole matter. 
ns of the course pursued by the 
hon. Gentleman ; in the first place a notice 
vas given, and ¢ 
made in the House on the subject before 
the evidence taken before the Committee 
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had been printed, and against the wish of 
the Chairman of that Com: 


in 
he 
in] 


ittee. Then 
the hon. Member printed s Resolutions 
some 
the House, and these were circulated very 
Widely throughout country. Again, 
the speech with which the 

iniroduced his Motion had been 
at very great length, and it contained 
number of erroneous and exaggerated 
ments. Ele objected to 

as unparliamentary, as unwise, 

It was one of the y si ves of the 

to direct attention to malversations of those 
in the highest situ: ition this privilege 
shonld be cauti 
tainly there was noth’ ng in the present 
case to call for the censure or even inter- 
ference of that House. ‘The hon. Member 
for Middlesex was not a Member of the 
Comunittee, but he had read some statement 
in a newspaper r eflecting on an illustrious 
indivi dual, and he at once said to himself 
“Oh, this is enough for me, I'll have as 
at the Duke of Cumberland.” That was his 
great object and therefore the course which 
the hon. Member had pursued was unpar- 
liamentary as well as unsuitable to the sea- 
son when it was taken. But was there not 
evidence to show that the Duke of Cum- 
berland was as ignorant as the Emperor of 
or the Great Mogul, when he 
med the warrants that they were to be 
disposed of otherwise than properly? The 
individual by whom they were misused 
was, no doubt deserving of reprehension ; 
but surely no man in the country possessed 
of the least degree of candour would say 
that the Duke of Cumberland was guilty of 
more than a very pardonable indiscretion. 
Signing warrants under such circumstances, 
he must say, was by no means such an of- 
fence as would authorise them to agree to 
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1 
hon. 
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reportea 
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an address to the Crown which might sub- , 
illustrious individual to great and | 


ject an 
unmerited inconvenience; and he must 
say that he thought the hon. Member for 
Middlesex was not justified in stating in the 
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Indeed he could not help | 
number of observations | 
‘had been examined by the Committee, but 


| the evidence of two, 
istence of Orange Societies had tended to 
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course of his speech that such a proceeding 
By the tenth 
for hon. Middlesex, 
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Resolution the Member 


| proposed that the whole of the evidence 


taken before the Committee on Orange 
Lodges should be placed in the hands of 
his Majesty, but did the hon. Member 
seriously consider that volumes of such 


magnitude could be perused by the King? 


Between eighteen and twenty withomes 


7 


of these he would select extracts only from 


to show that the ex- 


the welfare and not to the injury of those 
parts of Ireland in which they were most 
numerous. The first witness to whose 
evidence he should resort for this parpose, 
though a party man, was an individual 
whose testimony was entitled to every pos- 
sible respect and attention, he meant the 
Earl of Gosford ; and the next, the Earl 
of Ca Was 2 man whose entire im- 
would be admitted on both sides 
of the House. With the leave of the 
House he should now read an extract 
from the evidence given by Lord Gosford, 
commencing with questi m 3,326 The hon. 
Gentleman accordingly rcad as follows :— 


ledon, 


es 
partianty 
' ’ 


“Your Lordship is acquainted with the 
composition of yeomaniy in the county of 
Armagh; are there many Roman Catholics in 
the yeomanry in that county? I believe not. 

‘Ts there one ?—If I were obliged to speak 
positively, I should say there was not; but it 
is impossible for me to say; the yeomanry is 
in a great measure disbanded. 

‘Their arms remain with them, with the 
exception of one corps, do they not? I can- 
not take upon me to say what steps Govern- 
ment took with respect to their arms; but I 
believe their arms have remained with them. 

“tfave the yeomen taken a prominent 
part in those Orange processions, or has it ap- 
peared from the character and description of 
the persons that were in those processions, 
that amongst them many of the yeomnry 
must have been?—I should think so; but not 
in the dress, or appearing as yeomen ; but that 
these were men belonging to the yeomanry 
corps in these processions I believe there is no 
doubt. 

“TIave you not understood that the yeo- 
manry in the county of Armagh were almost 
all Orangemen ?—I should think in certain 
parts of Armagh they are almost all Orange 
men; but I never saw any return ; I can only 
speak from hearsay and belief to that.” 


The hon. Gentleman next read the fol- 
lowing passage from the evidence given 
before the Committee by the Earl of Cale- 
don :— 
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“ There are far more Orangemen in the 
north than in the south of Ireland? I believe 
there are. 

“‘ Property is considered more secure in the 
north than in the south, and consequently 
more valuable? I believe it is. 

“ Are there more manufactures in the north? 
—I believe so. 

“The people are in a better condition ?—I 
believe they are, but I am very little ac- 
quainted with the south. 

“Landlords have not been so deprived of 
their influence in the north as in the south?— 
I believe not. 

“Upon the whole, the north of Ireland of 
late years has been less disturbed than the 
south ?— Ithink there has been less excite- 
ment, less agitation there.”” 

“ Does your Lordship recollect in your own 
county of Tyrone, or any neighbouring county 
witnin the last thirty years, an Insurrection 
Act being in force {—No Insurrection Act has 
been in force in the county of Tyrone, or in 
any neighbouring county, within the last thirty 
years.’ 

Every species of matter, the hon. Mem- 
ber continued,theologicaland otherwise, had | 
been introduced into this report, and all 
this the hon. Member for Middlesex 
wished the Crown to wade through. The 
proceeding, however, was most unwise | 
from the beginning to the end, but al-| 
though the report was nothing more nor | 
less than a parcel of mutilated evidence, | 
as anomalous as it was extraordinary, still | 
something like the truth might be gained | 
from it, as he had shown by the two_pas- 
sages which he had read. To these ex- 
tracts he would add a third, from the evi- 
dence of Mr. Sinclair, a lawyer, whose im- 
partiality no one who heard him could 
doubt. This Gentleman said, most deci- 
dedly that the people of the north of Ire- 
land were better conducted than the peo- 
ple of this country, and after speaking of 
the general effects of Orange Societies, the 
examination of Mr. Sinclair proceeded :— 
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The people of England are supposed to 
be in general the most obedient to laws?—I 
declare I do not think so, I think quite the 
reverse; the Trade Unions and things of that 
kind have not led me to that conclusion. 

“ You would consider the people of England 
better disposed than the people of the north of 
Ireland ?—No. I would not change with them 
either Catholics or Protestants. 

“Do you consider that the people of the 
north of Ireland are more peaceable than the 
people of England?—No; but I think our 
population, including Protestants and Catho- 
lics, in my part of the north of Ireland, are 
much better conducted, and much freer from 
crime than the people in England, and the 
returns of the Assizes will show that, 
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“You would hardly say that the people in 
the south of Ireland are more orderly than the 
people of England? No, I 
nor thought it. 

“You have already stated that 
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never said that, 


t people 
of the north of Ireland are more peaceable and 
well conducted than the people of England ?— 
I think so. 

“And you have stated that the people in 
the north of Ireland are more orderly and well 
conducted than the people in the south of Ire- 
land !—Yes, and that the people of the north 
of Ireland are more orderly «nd more peace 
able than the people of England. 

“The people in the north of Ireland, 
is the stronghold of Orangeism, are better con- 
ducted, it appears, than the people of England 
n, and 
th 

Certa nly. 
that al 
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which 


where there are no Orangem 


ple of the south of Ireland, wl 


pe O- 
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comparatively few Orangeme) 

“You are aware, 
seven-and-twenty years ago, the 
serious riots in London, when 
Burdett refused to obey the 
rant?r—Yes. lI heard of that; ; 
frequently. 

“You will 


were obliged 


of course, 


’ , 1 
haps Te¢ ect tt 


to fire on the peopl 


lost SL 1 
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it. 

* Perhaps you are not aware that 
were marched up to London, and cannons 
placed in all the squares at that period/—IL think 
I recollect that. 

“Perhaps you can recollect that at 
period there was a war in Spain, 
troops might have been wanted for the Spa- 
nish campaign ?—Unquestionably 

“Tt would appear, then, that the people of 
London are quite strongly tinged with 
party feeling, and quite as disposed to insub- 
ordination as the people in the north of ITre- 
land /—I know nothing of their feelings; but 
I think they area thousand times more 1n- 
subordinate than the people of the 
Ireland. 


7,000 troops 


that 


those 


and 


as 


Here, then, was evidence to show that 
the people of the north of Ireland, 
strong-hold of Orangeism, were a the 
times more orderly and peaceable than the 
people of London, anc a milli 
more orderly and peaceable than the peo- 
ple of the south of Ireland ; and, upon the 
authority of the Earl of Caledon, he wes 
justified in saying that though the hberty 
of the subject had been suspended in the 
south of Ireland for almost the last thirty 
years no part of the north had been placed 
under the provisions of the Insurrection 
Act during the whole of that period. 

What a contrast, also, there was between 
the present state of the North and South 
of Ireland. In 1828, when the whole of 
the South of Ireland had entered into the 


the 
usand 
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most dangerous conspiracies and combina- 
tions against the Government, the North 
was perfectly tranquil. The feeling in 
favour of repeal had advanced in the South 
of Ireland, but had never made the 
slightest progress in the North. He was 
satisfied that a great deal of the animosity 
now manifested against the Orangemen 
originated in their opposition to repeal. 
The hon. Member for Kilkenny had given 
notice of a resolution, to the effect that no 
person being a member of the Orange 
society, or any such like association, bound 
by obligations of secrecy, and confederated 
together upon principles exclusive of any 
class of his Majesty’s subjects, ought to 
hold any office connected with the adminis- 
tration of justice. At the first view of 
this resolution it might appear to be very 
fair, and the hon. Gentleman might con- 
sider himself a mirror of impartiality. Did 
he, however, in his motion, intend to in- 
clude others than Orangemen? Did he 
intend to apply it to Freemasons? If he 
did, the hon. Member for Middlesex might 
feel it to be his duty to come down with 
articles of impeachment against the Duke 
of Sussex as the head of that society. If 
he were asked which was the least secret 
society in the country, he should say it was 
the Orange association, for all their books, 
documents, and signs, had been made 
known to the House and the country. 
Under these circumstances he was at a loss 
to understand how the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny could bring forward his motion. 
But it was said, that this was a secret asso- 
ciation, and that it was liable to a charge 
of uncharitableness for excluding certain 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects. Of course 
it was an exclusive society, but not more 
so than Brookes’s was against the Tories. 
The hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
had founded a society he called the Anti- 
Tory Association, and of which the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny was a member. He 
did not think that the Orange Society was 
more exclusive than this. The Orange 
Association admitted all denominations of 
Protestants as members, and they neces- 
sarily excluded Catholics, because one of 
the chief objects of the institution was the 
maintenance of the Protestant religion. 
Catholics could not consistently join in the 
promotion of such an object. After this, 
he would only recommend the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny to light his pipe with his 
resolution instead of troubling the House 
with it. He could not help alluding to a 
most unfair circumstance attending the dis- 
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cussion on this question, namely, that every 
instance of misconduct on the part of 
Orangemen that had occurred in the course 
of forty years was grossly exaggerated, and 
exhibited in all possible forms to the 
House. Would it be fair on the part of 
any person objecting to the representative 
system of government, to impute to it all 
the disturbances that had taken place in 
England for a long series of years? Was 
it fair to say, because disturbances had 
taken place at elections, that they were 
necessarily attendant on them. This, how- 
ever, was exactly the course of proceeding 
that had been adopted with reference to 
the Orange Lodges. In the North of Ire- 
land, a great number of the yeomanry and 
police were Orangemen, and they ,were 
intrusted with arms, and mainly contri- 
buted to keep the peace. In that part of 
the country there were but few troops, 
while in the Suvuth it was necessary to 
maintain a large army, as the inhabitants 
could not be intrusted with arms. It was 
untrue that the institution of Orangemen 
had produced either religious bigotry or 
religious feuds in Ireland, and in proof of 
this he had only to mention, that the As- 
sociation of United Irishmen existed four 
years before the first Orange Lodge in that 
country was established. The Association 
of United Irishmen was formed in 1791, 
and the first Orange Lodge in the North 
of Treland was not established until 1795, 
and its institution was the result of self- 
defence, and these facts he proved by a re- 
ference to “ Plowden‘s History of Ireland” 
and other authorities. In fact, Ireland was 
in a frightful condition. Four years before 
the establishment of the Orange Lodges, 
the Society of United Irishmen was 
founded, the ostensible object of which 
was the promotion of Parliamentary Re- 
form and Catholic Emancipation ; but the 
real object, according to Wolfe Tone, was 
the separation of Ireland from England. 
The object the founders of the Orange 
Association had in view, was to prevent 
that rebellion, the promotion of which the 
United Irishmen were attempting. The 
hon. Gentleman here read long extracts 
from the speeches of Lord Clare, in 1800 ; 
of Mr. Pitt, in 1805, when he moved the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, of 
Mr. Wyndham, in 1807, who stated on the 
authority of Mr. Grattan, that there was 
a French party in Ireland at that period ; 
which fully justified the continuance of 
Orange Societies, as a means of preserving 
British connexion, The hon. Gentleman 
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proceeded to show the existence of societies | 
in Ireland, from that period to the present, 
which had in view objects not consistent 
with the constitutional principles of Great | 
Britain. In the year 1825, the interference 
of the Catholic Association with the Courts 
of Justice in Ireland was totally repugnant 
to the fair and unbiassed administration of 
the law. There was no period of Irish 
History more rife with disturbance and | 
insubordination than the years 1821 and 
1822. Parties appeared in open day upon 
the hills, and murder was as openly com- | 
mitted. At this period there was no dis- 
turbance in the North of Ireland, whilst 
in the South eighteen counties were placed 
under the Insurrection Act, and seven 
others were about to be proclaimed. The 
Catunolic Association at this period inter- 
fered with the Courts of Justice by their 
paid agents, and even avowed a determi- | 
nation to erect tribunals of their own. <A 
complete organization existed in the South | 
of Ireland, of which, in 1825, the Roman | 
Catholic Priests formed 2,500 members, | 
People might call this a highly-coloured | 
statement, but it was one which he could 
support by authorities. The hon. Gen- 
tleman then referred to the King’s Speech 
for that year, which described the Associa- | 
tion as unconstitutional, calculated to create | 
alarm, and to retard the course of good 
Government in Ireland. He also referred 
to the speech of Mr. Secretary Canning, 
to show that the Catholic Association was 
raising levies, and exercising all the powers 
of Government. If this opinion of Mr. 
Canning was not sufficient he would give 
them that of a noble and learned Lord not 
now so popular in Ireland as he had been 
some years ago. The hon. Gentleman also 
quoted the opinion of Lord Plunkett, to 
show that the Association set themselves 
up as the redressors of all grievances, and 
the advocates of all measures, from Parlia- 
mentary Reform to Repeal, and that they 
interfered with every court, from the very 
highest in the kingdom down to the Court 
of Conscience. Surely a state of things ' 
like this was most unconstitutional. For 
the levies, there was an army of 30,000 
collectors. The whole, or nearly the whole, 
of the Catholic Priesthood of Ireland were 
attached to the Association, and yet what 
an outcry was raised if a few of the Pro- 
testant Clergy joined the Orange body. 
The hon. Gentleman then referred to Mr. 
Wyse’s book to show the admitted con- 
nexion between the high Ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries and the Association, as well as the 
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enrolment in that body of 2,500 Roman 
Catholic Priests. When the law to put 
these down was passed, the Orange Insti- 
tution, which was purely defensive, ceased 
to exist. But this law was evaded, and 
organization and agitation proceeded as 
usual. The law was laughed at, and by a 
mere change of name the old Association 
The hon. Gentleman then 
referred to the simultaneous meetings 
which took place in Ireland with the 
threatening aspect which Irish affairs then 
presented, and said, that the Orange body 
were called upon to re-organize itself in 
self-defence against the system of intimi- 
dation, and the tumultuary meetings which 
took place in the South of Ireland. When 
Ireiand was on the verge of a civil war, as 
then was, was it criminal in the 
Orangemen to prepare for self-defence ? 
The hon. Gentleman then described the 
attempt made by Mr. Lawless to proceed to 
the North with a body of several thousand 
persons, to argue, as Mr. Lawless said, 
with the Orangemen of the North. The 
Orangemen, threatened with such argu- 
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/ments, assembled in arms, and_ possessed 


themselves of a strong military post at 
Ballibay. If Mr. Lawless had proceeded 
at that period, thousands of the Roman 
Catholic party must have been slain, and 


'a civil war must necessarily have ensued. 


Fortunately there happened to be an officer 
of his Majesty’s forces with some troops 
stationed between the parties. He sent 
for Mr. Lawless, pointed out to him the 
danger of the course which he pursued, 
and induced him to desist. What, if that 
officer had not been there at the time, 
might have been the consequences? A 
civil war would have been the result. A 
war, too, of a most dangerous character, 
for disaffection existed amongst the soldiery, 
and in some regiments it openly exhibited 
itself. The 21st Fusileers marched into 
Waterford, shouting for O’Connell and the 
Association. Some of the soldiers were re« 
ported to have said, that there were two 
modes of firing, viz., at the people and over 
their heads, and if they were called out to 
fight against O'Connell and their country- 
men, they would know which of the modes 
to adopt. From this it would be seen 
that the nature of the Orange Institution 
was defensive, and that so far from being 
opposed to good Government it only aimed 
at assisting a weak one, for all Governments 
must be weak under which such a state of 
society could exist. At last the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill was passed, and it was 
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hoped that they would get some repose ; 
but a state of things arose quite as bad as 
any that had before existed: for then came 
the Tithe Campaign, with its concomitant 
horrors. The Clergy of the Church Estab- 
lishment were reduced to destitution. Some 
were driven out of the country, others 
were murdered: they were murdered in 
Kildare, in Tipperary, in Dundalk. The 
houses of others were attacked, their lives 
threatened, and some were shot at. ‘The 
hon. Gentleman then read a letter written 
from a gentleman in Westmeath to Lord 
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Stanley, to show that intimidation had | 


arisen to so great a height, that persons 


were afraid to come forward to give testi- | 
mony in courts of justice, relating the | 


fearful extent of the outrages, and stating 
that the insurgents were possessed of large 
quantities of arms. He also referred to 
another document, that the most efficient 
of the Kilkenny petty jurors, as well as 
those of the Queen’s County, expressed 
their repugnance to attend at the assizes, 
In addition to this, there was recognized 
in Ireland a system of volunteers, which 
was said to be almost precisely similar to 
the Jacobin system of France. His object 
in entering into these details was to show, 
that nothing could be more unfair than 
the resolutions of the hon. Member for 
Middlesex. The hon. Member had treated 
the Orange Lodges as a species of imperium 
in imperio. ‘Taking only the hon. Member’s 
statements, nobody would be able to form 
a guess as to what had been the state of 
things from the period when the Orange 
Lodges were instituted, down to the year 
1825, when they were suppressed; and 
again, after they had been revived. Was 
not the state of Ireland, so late as last 


year, such as to make the maintenance of | 


Orange Lodges, with the view to their 
counteraction of the opposing influences, 
most excusable? Agitation had then two 
objects to accomplish :—the first was the 
Extinction of Tithes; and the second was 
the Repeal of the Union. He called upon 
the House to look at the state of Ireland 
last year, when the Question of Repeal 
had been agitated, and which, though 
worked only for one year, had been worked 
so effectually, that 546,000 persons had 
petitioned in its favour. This agitation 
existed in full force last year, and even 
now the organization for stripping the 
Church of its entire revenues, and for 
effecting Repeal, existed in Ireland. Yes, 
for effecting that Repeal which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said would sepa- 
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_rate Ireland from this country, and estab- 
lish in the former a fierce democracy. The 
hon. Gentleman then referred to several 
letters of Mr. O’Connell’s, to show that 
Repeal was the great object which he and 
Ireland should have in view. He main- 
tained that there did exist a necessity for 

“some system of protective union amongst 
the Protestants of Ireland. It was vain to 
talk of its being the business of Govern. 
ment to defend the laws and protect the 
peaceable subjects of the Crown. The 

Government were not able to defend the 

laws in Ireland, neither in the time of the 

present Ministers nor of the right hon. 

Baronet, (Sir Robert Peel) nor of the 
Ministry which preceded him ; else whence 

the general resistance to tithes which had 
so long prevailed, and the consequent levy 
of a million of money from amongst the 

| English people, and whence the necessity 

‘for the present coalition with the very 

party who had all along incited the people 

of Ireland to resistance to the law? He 
maintained, that if Orange Societies could 
be suppressed, they ought not to be sup- 
pressed ; they could only be suppressed by 
the influence of the respect which was 
entertained for the law by their leaders ; 
and if those individuals did entertain such 

a respect, they were precisely the persons 

who ought to associate in such a manner: 

if they did not entertain such a respect, 
the example which had been set by the 

Catholic Association, showed that if sup- 

pressed they might quickly rise up again 

under another name. As to the existence 
of Orange Lodges in the army, he cer- 
tainly did think that any political clubs in 
the army were contrary to military dis- 





cipline; and that any thing like partisan 
feeling among soldiers was to be deprecated 
in the strongest terms. In conclusion, he 
should warn the House against proceeding 
futher in alienating the feelings of the 
Protestants of Ireland, especially when it 
was seen that their prosecutors had been 
the enemies of the legislative union, and 
the supporters of the dissolution of the con- 
nexion between the two countries. 

Lord Ebrington said, that in any obser- 
vations which he should make, he should 
confine himself strictly to the question be- 
fore the House, namely, the existence of 
Orange Societies in the army, and the con- 
nexion of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland with them; these being the 
sole matters affected by the resolutions 
moved by his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Middlesex. He would not enter upon the 
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consideration of the effect which those 
lodges might have upon the discipline of 
the army ; it was sufficient for him that 
those institutions had been denounced by 
the Commander-in-Chief as fraught with 
injury to the discipline of the army. 
was the secrecy, it appeared, with which 
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| 


Such | 


they were conducted, that even the author- | 


ities 
them, 
Cumberland, a general of the army, had, 
in the letter which he had addressed to the 
Committee, stated that he knew nothing 
of any lodge in any regiment excepting 
one, of which he said that his father and 
his brother, 
but with respect to which he (Lord Eb- 
rineton) believed that some explanation 
would be afforded by his hon. 
placing upon it rather a different construc- 
tion than that placed by his Royal Hich- 
ness. His Royal Highness said also, 
he was not cognizant of the manner in 
which the warrants issued by him were 
disposed of. He (Lord Ebrington) wou 


at the Horse-Guards were ignorant of | 
and his Royai Highness the Duke of 
| in 
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army. Now, he was bound to admit to the 
illustrious Duke, as he would admit to any 
other gentleman under nilar cireum- 
stances, that at the time of his making that 
statement, he was impressed with the 
belief - 1at it was quite correct; but how 
could the statement be reconciled with the 
documents which his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Middlesex was in possession of 
when he moved his resolutions, and which, 
his (Lord Ebrington’s) opinion most 
fully justified every word which his hon. 
Friend had uttered?) How could that 
statement be reconciled with the documents 


sii 


| which he held in his hand, purporting to 


the late King, were members, | 


Friend, | 


that | 


Id | 


observe, that if he admitted that observa- | 


he 
illustrious 


tion to the fullest extent, 
consider that the Duke 
fully and entirely responsible for every act 
done by him as Grand Master the 
Orange Lodges—if he placed himself at 
the head of such an institution, he was 
answerable for its acts, and could not 
shelter himself from any consequences 
which might attach to them, by stating 
that he did not know what use might be 
made of the “ warrants which he issued.” 
He had no wish to treat this asa party 
question—he had no desire to degrade the 


ot 


must still 
was | 


| the 





| hold lodges in their regiments. 


constituted authorities of the State—but | 
he felt that he should be guilty of a cow- | 


ardly shrinking from his duty, if he suf. 
fered the reverence which attached 
names of high influence and authority to 
prevent him from dealing out the same 


which 
to | 


measure of just treatment to persons in | 


elevated stations, as to persons placed in 
more humble situations; feeling, as he did, 
that the injury and mischief’ performed 


| house, 


by them were great in proportion to the | 
| that a Mr. Keith attended as proxy for the 


elevation of their station, and the respect 
in which their names were held; and feel- 
ing, also, that in proportion to their high 


ation was the duty incumbent on them of 


inculeating, by authority and example, 
obedience and respect for the institutions 
of the country in which they held it. His 
Royal Highness, in his letter to the Com- 


mittee, distinctly denied all knowledge of 


the existence of any Orange Lodges in the 





contain the proceedings at a special meet- 
ing of the Grand Orange Lodge, held at 
the house of Lord Kenyon, in Portman- 
uare, on the 17th of ssn soa 183 
present his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland in the chair, at which meet- 
ing it appeared that ition was passed 
to the followin cffeet: “* Resolved, that 
the issue of the lowing warrants be ap- 
proved of ;—No. , to Samuel Easty, of 
the Gth Battalion the Artiller v; 
No. 758, to James Smith, of the O4th : 
No. 260, to private Wilson, of the 17th ;” 
ind at the conclusion of which meeting. 
thanks of the Grand Lodge were 
moved to the royal and illustrious Chair- 
man, “ for his great condescension and 
attention?’’ He believed that he should 
not be contradicted when he stated, that 
the warrants to which he had referred were 
not merely for the admission of individual 
soldiers, but for giving power to them to 
He hoped, 
for the sake of his Royal Highness, that 
means might be found of giving a 
different appearance to the proceedings at 
the three warrants to which he 
had alluded were granted, than that which 
they at present bore. At a more recent 
meeting, of the proceedings at which he 
furnish some particulars, and 
was held also at Lord Kenyon’s 
and with his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland again in the chair, 
on the 16th of April, 1832, it appeared 
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a resolt 
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some 


could also 
which 


Lodge No. 2, of one regiment, and that 
an apology was made for non-attend: ance ; 
and also that an application was made fon 
the warrant of Deputy-Grand- Master, by 
Charles Owen Hall, Deputy-Grand-Secre- 
tary of a particular Regiment, and that it 
was decided that no Lodge should be given 
to a regiment when the same was forbidden 
by the Commander-in-Chief. When his 
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Royal Highness wrote his letter to the 
Committee, he seemed strangely to have 
forgotten the very nature and rules of the 
establishment over which he presided—for 
among the rules of the Loyal Orange In- 
stitution, of the date of 1834, might be 
found one to the following effect :—* No 
person can be admitted into this institution 
unless upon the payment of fifteen shillings, 
nor advanced into the Purple Order unless 
upon payment of an extra fee of five shil- 
lings, excepting in the cases of non-com- 
missioned officers, soldiers, and sailors, in 
which cases the fee of admission should be 
at the discretion of the Committee.” He, 


of course, felt regret at giving a vote aflect- | 
/ rection if he stated what was erroneous. 


ing the private character of any individual ; 


but whatever regret he might feel in a case | 


referring to one so high in station as the 
person whose name was connected with 
these proceedings, he felt that he should be 


shrinking from a public duty, if, after see- | 
ing the documents which he had read, he | 


could do otherwise than consider his Royal 


Highness the Duke of Cumberland as im- | 


plicated in the formation of Orange Lodges 
in the army. 


hearing the sentiments which had been 
unanimously expressed as to the effect and 
tendency of Orange Lodges on the disci- 
pline of regiments in which they existed, 
to avoid concurring with his hon. Friend 
in all the resolutions which he had moved, 
and among them, in particular, that one 
which prayed his Majesty “ to direct his 
Royal attention to the nature and extent 
of Orange Lodges in his Majesty’s army, 


in contravention of the general orders of 


the Commander-in-Chief of his Majesty’s 
forces in the years 1822 and 1829, which 
strongly reprobate and forbid the holding 
of Orange Lodges in any of his Majesty’s 
regiments; and also to cail his attention to 
the circumstance of his Royal Highness 
Ernest Duke of Cumberland, a Field Mar- 
shal in his Majesty’s army, having signed 
warrants in his capacity of Grand Master 
of the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland, 
(some of them dated so recently as April in 
the present year) which warrants have 
been issued for constituting Orange Lodges 
in the army.” 

Colonel Verner said, he could not concur 
in opinion with the noble Lord who had 
just sat down, that the only question for 
their discussion to-night, was the existence 
of Orange Lodges in regiments, and the 
connexion of his Royal Highness, the Duke 
of Cumberland with their existence, After 
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Entertaining that opinion, | 
it was utterly impossible for him, after | 
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the Motion which had just been made for a 
Committee to inquire into the society in 
this country, and after the letter which had 
been written by that illustrious Duke, he 
thought it would be much more becoming 
to abstain from bringing the mutter before 
the House, or intering into a debate upon 
it, until that inquiry had taken place. Be- 
sides he could not refrain from entering 
his protest upon his own part, and upon 
the part of the body to which he belonged, 
against the course which had been adopted 
with regard to them, and the unjust and 
unfair treatment they had experienced. He 


| had spoke in the presence of many members 


of the Committee, subject to their cor- 


When the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
moved for a Select Committee to inquire 
into Orange Socicties in Ireland, his Mo- 
tion was seconded by gentlemen belonging 
to that body, upon which occasion he read 
a petition which was accompanied by a re- 
solution declaratory of their determination 
to lay before the Committee all the books 


and papers, and make a disclosure of every 
circumstance connected with the Institu- 
tion. It was naturally expected that the 
persons who had moved for the inquiry, 
would be prepared to shew the necessity 
for it by instituting charges against them. 


On the contrary, a request was made that 
evidence should be examined upon their 
part, even before it was attempted to make 
out a case against them. This proposal was 
acceded to, and witnesses were accordingly 
called. After the examination had _ pro- 
ceeded for some time, a further proposal 
was made, that it should cease upon their 
part, notwithstanding there were at the 
time several witnesses in attendance, and 
others daily expected, to whom summonses 
had been sent, and that the examination 
should be continued upon the part of their 
opponents. This was also submitted to, 
upon the understanding, that when the ex- 
amination ceased upon the part of their 
opponents, they should be at liberty to call 
such witnesses as they thought proper, in 
order to rebut the evidence that might be 
incorrectly given against them, and to com. 
plete their case. In violation of this sti- 
pulation, the inquiry was closed abruptly, 
to the exclusion of witnesses who had not 
been previously examined, and from whom 
they expected much important and valuable 
testimony. It was of that they had to 
complain, being a course wholly unprece- 
dented, and of which no candid mind could 
approve. He was not going to defend the 
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introduction of Orange Lodges into regi- 
ments of the line. As a military man he 
must disapprove of anything which could 
by possibility place the soldiers in a situation 
to disobey the orders of his commanding | 
officer; besides he did not consider the 
British army in such a state as to require, 
in the present days, any such stimulus to 
encourage its members faithfully to dis- 
charge their duty to their King and coun- 
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try—but he remembered the time when , 


those who loved the law and the Throne 
did not object to their being bound by the 
obligation of Orangemen in addition to 
those of soldiers, 
regiments, certainly those in which the Go- 
vernment placed most confidence, were 
those in which there were most Orange- 
men. He remembered at the period of the 
rebellion in Ireland, the Cavan militia, 
ordered by forced marches into Dublin, in 
consequence of the disturbed state of that 
metropolis from disaffection, and he re- 
membered the Armagh and Fermanagh 


regiments being detained to do the duty of 


that garrison because the men were chie fly 
Protestants, most of whom were Orange- 
men. He also recollected other regiments 
into which societies of a very 
nature had found their way; and he had 


been present at a Court-Martial where 


some of the men were tried for being 
members of these societies, and had paid 
the forfeit of their lives. He repeated that 
he was not apprehensive of the loyalty of 
the army at the present day —that accord- 
ingly there was no necessity for the intro- 
duction of Orange Lodges into it ; 
would remind the House that all informa- 
tion on the subject had been obtained from 
the evidence of Orange witnesses, and that 
the candour with which they 
to give their testimony wasa proof that 
their error in granting warrants was owing 
altogether to those unacquainted with the 
military orders which had been issued to 
officers commanding regiments; and he 


hoped that when commanding officers of 


regiments were called upon to make returns 
that they would be required to state the 


character and the conduct of the individuals | 
of | 


in their regiments who were members 


the institution; and he was much mistaken |! 


if it would not be found that they were not 
the worst conducted men in the regiments. 
It should not be forgotten, that when a 
law was passed to put down the Orange 
Society, they did not seek to evade its letter 
or violate its spirit; when the law said, 
you are an illegal body, it dissolved. They 


{Aue. 11} 


and when the favoured | 


different | 


but he | 


came forward | 
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es not re-assemble under another name— 
they did not threaten to drive a coach and 
| six through the Act of Parliament passed 
for their suppression. The noble Lord op- 
posite accuses them of “ perverting and 
seducing the soldiers, and making the army 
'a scene of contention and arrogance. He 
should like to know from that noble Lord 
in what manner they had seduced the 
soldiers ; certainly not from their allegi- 
ance ; they had not tampered with them to 
become members of the Orange Society, 
neither had threats been held out to induce 
them to join in it. It was not likely that 
the illustrious individual under whose 
guidance and management the British 
army was brought to a state of perfection 
unrivalled by any other country, and 
hitherto unknown in this, would have 
allowed his name have appeared at the 
head of a society capable of endeavouring 
to seduce the soldicry under his command. 
He could not pass by unnoticed an expres- 
sion which fell from the hon. Member for 
Middlesex in the course that debate 
when last before the House. He should 
read the words as he had taken them down, 
in order to afford the hon. Member an op- 
portunity, should he misstate them to set, 
him right; they were these—‘* That men 
thus banded together will say anything.” 
It was unnecessary for him ve state, that 
that observation was applied to the Orange- 
men. He confessed he felt at a loss in 
what manner to reply to that assertion. 
Were he to apply the language his feelings 
prompted— the only language in which he 
could answer such an imputation — he 
might subject himself to their censure, and 
use such language as Parliamentary custom 
‘would not sanction. He should then beg 
leave to state to the House an instance of 
the high estimation in which Orangemen 
were held in the year 1798. He held in 
his hand an extract from the orderly-book 
of the Royal Artillery, which he should 
beg leave to read to that House :— 
[copy. | 

Belfast, June 19, 1798. 


Countersigned. 


Adjourned Debate. 
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re 
Parole Fortitude. 
Detail for guard to-morrow as usual. 
the dav to-morrow, Lieut.- 
life Fencibles. 


Field Officer for 
Colonel Dur aam, 

The Belfast Yeomen are to do duty with 
the Fifeshire, which makes them upon an 
equal footing with the Monaghan Militia, both 
corps having 500 men fit for duty. There are 
228 Orangemen and Castlereagh Yeomen; 
one half of them are to be attached to the 
Monaghan and the other half to the Fifeshire. 
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The hon. Member for the city of Dublin 
had frequently boasted in that House and 
out of it, of having, for five years, laboured 
to conciliate the Protestants; and as it 
might appear, they obstinately rejected all 
the advances of that hon. Member; then 
he held out to them the hand of good fel- 
lowship. He trusted the House would 
bear with him while he explained the ob- 
jects and purposes of that hon. Member, 
for seeking to bring about that conciliation, 
and leave | to hon. Members to judge whe- 
ther the conduct of the Protestants was or 
was not praiseworthy, in having resisted 
all the entreaties and all the efforts of that 
gentleman ; he should first state to that 
House what was the conduct of that hon. 
Member at a meeting, when he first began 
to practise the arts of conciliation ; that 
statement was from a gentleman who had 
been present, and heard as well as saw what 
took place :— 

At a meeting in January, 1831, when he 
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was in the glory of his agitation for a “ Repeal | 
the learned Gentleman, after | 


| College- 


of the Union,” 
indulging in a long and violent harangue 
against “Solomon Stanley,’? and the other 


rulers of the day, proceeded to metamorphose 
the faction into “his beloved Orange fellow- 
countrymen—the most noble, generous and 
patriotic body of men any country ever saw ;”’ 


and, continuing for a considerable time in this 
strain, concluded by praying, with uplifted 
hands, “that God and they might forgive him.” 
He then pulled down the Orange and green 
banner which waived over his head, kissed the 
colours repeatedly and alternately—tore open 


cheering. 


That was the conduct of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin. He should 
next proceed to read an extract from a 
letter addressed to the Protestants of Ire. 
land, and dated 14th December, 1833. He 
would beg to call the attention of the 
House to one passage in this letter—so dif- 
ferent from the language made use of by 
hon. Gentlemen in that House, more par- 
ticularly upon a recent occasion, when the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, 
brought in the Church Bill. Upon that 
occasion that noble Lord observed, that “he 
was glad something was likely to be cua 
at last, for the people of Ireland : 


TO THE PROTESTANTS OF IRELAND, 
December 14, 1833. 
The British Parliament is incompetent from 
ignorance, from prejudice, from want of suf- 
ficient interest, and even from want of time, 
to concoct and effect the measures necessary 
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saat | longer. 
his waistcoat, and pressed the Orange to his | 5 


naked bosom, amidst loud and uproarious | 
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for the peace, security, tranquillity, and pros- 
perity of Ireland. Will you then join us in 
our generous and patriotic efforts to procure 
the restoration of that Parliament, which alone 
can be efficacious in producing all these bles« 
sings. 


Adjourned Debate. 


The hon. and learned Member afterwards 
continued in the same letter :— 

We have attained all we desired, political 
equality—you have nothing more to withhold 
from us. Accept the revelation in the spirit 
in which it is given—the spirit of Christian 
benevolence and universal charity, of concilia- 
tion, of peace, of perpetual harmony. 

Even should you refuse, the Union will be 
repealed. The Catholics alone are 7,000,000 
at least. It will be impossible, quite impos- 
sible, that this nation should consent to leave 


| its rights, liberties, and prosperity, in the 


hands, and under the control, of ary- save 


| Irishmen. 


The hon. Member for Dublin then went on 
to say— 

If you Protestants co-operate for the Repeal 
generously, honourably, and speedily, in twelve 
months we may have the Irish Parliament in 
green again, 

And in a letter to Protestants, dated 10th 
January, 1834, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin said, ‘“‘ The Repeal would 
be nearly valueless, unless the Protestants 
co-operated in the struggle to obtain it. 
But should the Protestants decline to co- 
overate in the Repeal, yet the measure has, 
I now perceive, become inevitable. The 
Union cannot possibly continue much 
Even without Protestant aid it 
will be repealed. I go farther, and verily be- 
lieve, that even against Protestant resist- 
ance, Repeal will, in a very few years, be 
carried.” He should now beg the atten- 
tion of the House to an extract from a 
letter, addressed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin to the people of Ire- 
land, and dated Sth April, 1834. By this 
time it would appear, that the hon. Mem- 
ber had begun to discover that the Pro- 
testants of Ireland were not so easily 
duped ; and he expressed that a difficulty 
might occur in the province of Ulster—the 
Protestant province of Ireland. This letter 
was written previous to the measure of 
Repeal coming before the House. He 
said,— 

LETTER TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 
8th April, 1834. 

Spring Rice and Luttrel Lambert will be 
followed and supported by some of the high 
Irish Protestant partizans, We shall then have 
Peel chiming in chorus with Stanley, Lord 
Althorp playing second fiddle to Goulburn, 
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Sir H. Inglis figuring at the head of English | the most deplorably degraded that ever 


and Scotch Radicals ; and the smaller fry of 


| 


Whiggery and Toryism in a shoal, swelling the | 


majority into a mountain in comparison to 
our mole-hill. 


; | 
At present no difficulty would be likely to | 
| they’—The preaching of the wholesale pro- 
| cription, massacre, and extermination ; they 


occur, save in the province of Ulster, 

The next document to which he would call 
the attention of the House was an extract 
from a speech delivered by the hon. and 
learned Member on the 10th of February 
of the present year. By this time it would 


Member, had been abandoned, 


be observed, that all hope of conciliating | Se a ee 
the Protestants, as professed by the hon, | 
and he | 
desolation ; the infernal spirit of religious per- 


thus expresses himself: —‘*I have spent | 


the last five years in fruitless endeavours 


to conciliate them; I thought to bring , 


thera over—but I might as well attempt to 
coax with success the suckling tiger or the 
full grown lion.” So here they had it from 


the lips of the hon. Gentleman that it was | 


not conciliation he sought, but, as he stated | 


to the meeting, “to bring them over ;” and 
he would ask of the House to bear in mind 
for what purpose the hon. Member wanted 
to bring them over. Was it not in order to 
aid him in bringing about a separation be- 
tween the two countries? And what did 


these men deserve who stood true to their 
allegiance—who stood firm to the resolve | 


of maintaining the connexion between 
Great Britain and Ireland—who had re- 
sisted every effort which the ingenuity of 
that hon. Member could devise, during a 
period of five years, to accomplish this ob- 
ject—so much so that he could not boast of 
having made one convert; of having got 
one individual Protestant in Ireland to dis- 
unite himself from his brethren in England? 
He should make no comment upon the 
manner in which that hon. Gentleman exe 
pressed himself when convinced of his de- 
feat, in a letter addressed to Lord Dun- 
cannon, upon the 30th of August. He 
should merely content himself with read- 
ing a portion of it to the House, and leave 
hon. Members to form their own judg- 
ments upon it : 


LETTER TO LORD DUNCANNON. 
30th August. 

Their souls are so hardened in guilt, and so 

accustomed to the avowed desire of practical 

cruelty, that they do not affect to conceal their 

wishes to render Ireland once more a desert, 

and to irrigate her plains with the blood of her 
inhabitants. 

Then, in a letter addressed to the people of 

Ireland, after saying “ The Orange faction 

are, in point of intellect and understanding, 


excited the contempt or scorn of mankind,” 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
continued. 


Then, as to their moral qualities, what are 


call themselves Christians, they preach up 
doctrines almost too bad for the eternal enemy 
of mankind to suggest to human depravity ; 
bayonets and blood, bayonets and blood, 
Their lay- 
men vie with their parsons in ruthless atrocity, 
and it becomes doubtful which of the two are 
the more ready to preach rapine, murder, and 


| secution reigns over the whole, and renders 


the Irish Orangeists the most depraved as well 
as the most despicable of the human race. 


So much had been lately said of the dis- 
turbed state of the north of Ireland, and 
the outrages committed in that province, 
that he felt he should not be dis 
charging his duty honestly to its inhabitants, 
unfortunately those of the county which 
he represented, and which had been fre- 
quently pointed at by the hon. Member for 
Dublin, were he not to place before the 
House the true state of Ulster, as come. 
pared with the other provinces in Ireland, 
and this could not be better done than by re- 
ferring to the charges of the Judges, when 


/addressing the grand Juries upon the 


several circuits, for which purpose he 
selected a few from each province, which 


‘he would compare with the entire province 


of Ulster. His duty in attending Parliament 
this year, prevented him being at the 
assizes; so that the extracts he had made, 
were made last year, when he had an op- 
portunity of doing so with greater correct- 
ness, having been in the country. From 
thence it would appear, that in the province 
of Uister, the most populous province in 
Ireland, in which were the great towns of 
Belfast, Derry, and Enniskillen, not one 
capital conviction took place—and yet this 
was the Orange province, and as such held 
up for desecration. ‘The hon. Member 


| read some accounts of the different assiz s, 
‘from which it appeared that Ulster was 
remarkably free from crimes; while the 


other provinces were much a prey to crimi- 
nality. He should now submit to the House 
an extract from a return laid upon that 
Table, to which every hon. Member could 
refer. It was the Return of the constabu- 
lary force in Ireland, and they could see 
what proportion Ulster bore to the other 
provinces ;— 
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Table of this House, to which every hon. Mem- 
ber could refer, the amount of the constabu- 
lary force was thus :— 

Munster to 

Connaught 

Leinster a 

Ulster 


of Ulster was less than that 

of Munster by ws 

of Connaught by 

of Leinster by is : 
—or Leinster was 233 more than double that 
of Ulster. 


But what is most deserving attention is, that | 
in two counties, Galway and Tipperary, the | 


constabulary force exceeds that of the whole of 
Ulster by 47—containing nine counties, two 
of which are in the first scale as to extent 
and population. 

Military force last year: --eight regiments 
of cavalry—twenty-nine infantry—nineteen 
dépots—tifty six in all. Of which there 
were in Ulster—Two regiments, one depot, 
and part of another regiment. 


He would then remindthe House of the dis- 
tribution of the military force stationed in 
Ireland, and to that he would particularly 
call the attention of the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, aware of his love for economy. 
A trifling variation might have taken place 
in the amount of the force generally 
throughout Ireland between the present 
and the last year, when that Return was 
made; but the proportion allotted to the 
province of Ulster remained the same. He 
had only to remark to the hon. Member 
for Middlesex, that if the other provinces in 
Ireland were like Protestant Ulster, allow- 
ing a sufficient garrison for the duty of 
Dublin, the whole amount of military in 
Ireland would not exceed twelve or thir- 
teen regiments. He thought he had now 
shown that Ulster had been most foully 
and unjustly represented in that House— 
that it had been admitted upon the part of 
the hon. Member who represented the peo- 
ple of Ireland, that all that was wanted to 
procure the repeal of the Legislative Union 
was the co-operation of the Protestants— 
that all he feared was the resistance of the 
Protestants of the North. He would, 
therefore, call upon hon. Members, if they 
valued the connexion between the two 
countries—if they valued the only men in 
Ireland who upheld that connexion, not to 
join in the endeavour to put down Orange- 
men of Ireland. 

Mr. Wilbraham observed that it had 
been stated in the letter which had been so 
often alluded to that night, and which was 
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By the Returns of last year, laid upon the | 
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written by an illustrious Duke, to have 
been alleged that the only regiment in 
which he was aware of the existence of an 


| Orange Lodge was the 4th regiment. 
| Now he had the honour to be a Member 
| of the institution established in that regi- 


ment, and he could unhesitatingly state 


that his royal Highness was misinformed, 


or laboured under a gross error, if he sup- 
posed that the lodge in that regiment was 
an Orange Lodge, in the sense in which 
that term was at present understood. He 
might appeal to his known principles, not 
only since he became a Member of that 
House, but since he could form an opinion 
on any subject, as strong proof against the 
possibility of his joining a society estab- 
lished on the principles of Orangejsm as 
they now prevailed. The Lodge to which 
the illustrious Duke alluded was of a 
totally different character from those which 
now existed: it was, in fact, a lodge of a 
purely military character. It was in- 
stituted by William Srd, and the only re- 
semblance which it bore to the Orange 
Lodges of the present day was, that its 
members were allowed to wear a badge, 
which consisted of a riband, half blue and 
half vellow in colour. He could, however, 
venture to assert, that nothing even ap- 
proaching political opinions formed any 
test as to the admission of its members. 
The qualification for admission to it was 
either to have served four or five years in 
that regiment, or to have performed an 
active campaign. Jt was as a candidate 
who had acquired the latter quali- 
fication that he had obtained ad- 
mission to that body. Besides, it was 
officers and not men who were competent 
to become members of the institution. On 
one occasion, at a review, George the 
Third inquired what the ribands worn by 
the members of that Lodge meant, and upon 
being told that they were only marks of 
military distinction, he expressed himself 
perfectly satisfied. Now he asked what 
similarity was there between that Lodge 
and the Orange Lodges, as they were now 
proved to exist, except the fortuitous one 
of its members wearing a riband of a colour 
like that which distinguish those who at 
present belonged to Orange Lodges? He 
had certainly been alarmed at the extent to 
which it had been shown those Lodges had 
existed, and the root which they had taken 
in the army, for he could not help con- 
sidering their existence as tending directly 
to the overthrow of all discipline, and as 
being most likely to make the British 
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army more formidable to its friends than | 
to its foes. Surely dissensions enough | 
existed in the country, and amongst all 
classes and professions, without introducing 
this the strongest incitement to the disturb- 
ance of the peace and tranquillity of its 
inhabitants. And if it were found that! 
a Member of the other House of Parlia- 
ment—no matter how sacred might be his 
functions, or high his privileges—had lent 
his countenance to such a system, it must be 
evident that he waspursuinga course which, 
instead of adding lustre to his rank, must, 
if it were followed up, inevitably tend to 
the extinction of all kind, charitable, social, 
and truly religious feelings. He would 
give his cordial support to any feasible , 
measure for putting an end to such Sucie- 
ties as Orange Lodges in the army 

Sir Edward Codrington felt bound to 
warn the House against suffering these 
secret Societies to contaminate the navy. 
He merely rose for the purpose of putting 
the House on their guard against allowing 
the spread of these bodies, and not with 
any view of answering the Hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman; beeause he was not 
aware that the gallant Officer had 
urged a single point which bore out 
the question before the House. He was 
certainly most anxious to avoid enter- 
ing on these Irish disputes, which the hon. 
and gallant Member had brought under the 
notice of the House. There was one point 
however, to which he felt compelled to al- | 
lude. The hon. and gallant Officer had 
referred particularly to the year 1798 as) 
that in which the loyalty of Orangemen | 
was eminently displayed. Now, he begged 
to remind the hon. and gallant Member 
and the House, that in that very year a/| 
mutiny had broken out in the Navy from 
the establishment of such a socicty as that | 
of the Orange Lodges, which had nearly | 
had the effect of proving destructive to the 
country. 

Mr. Sheil said, that in the Committee 
the functionaries of the Orange body had 
been in the first instance examined. The 
Member for Armagh, who is Deputy Grand 
Master and Viceroy to the Duke of Cum-_| 
berland, had been upon three several days | 
produced as a witness in favour of the | 
Orange Institution, and as an encomiast of 
himself. Mr. Swan, the Deputy Grand 
Secretary ; Mr. Stewart Blacker, the As- 
sistant Grand Secretary ; Mr. Baker, an- 
other Grand Assistant—(of these grandecs | 
there was no end); Mr. Ward, the Grand | 

licitor, and Mr. Mortimer O’Sulliyan, ay 
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gentleman most competent to give evidence 
concerning both religions, for he indulged 


in the “pleasures of memory” with respect 


to the one, and in those of hope with regard 
to the other. All, in short, of the chief 
Oflicers of the Orange Institution had been 
examined, Their own journals, annals, 
and records had been resorted to. ‘The 
Orange body had ostentatiously made a 
profit of these documents, and from those 
sources conclusions, not only beyond doubt, 
but beyond dispute, had been deduced. 
What appeared to be the state of Ireland in 
reference to the Orange Institution? A 
vast confederacy existed, exclusively Pro- 
testant. It consisted of upwards ef 100,000 
men; the members were initiated with a 
solemn and mysterious ritual-——they entered 


| into a compact of religious and political 


brotherhood — signs and pass-words were 
employed by them for the purposes of clan- 
destine recognition—their proceedings were 
regulated by a code of laws the most spe- 
cific and the most minute—they were go- 
verned by a great representative assembly 
called the Grand Lodge of Ireland, con- 
sisting of deputies from eyery part of Ire- 
land—the whole country was divided into 
districts, in which Lodges affiliated and 
corresponding to each other were estab- 
lished —and this enormous mass of organised 
Protestantism was armed, while a Prince of 
the Blood, not next, but near the Throne, 
was at its head. How this extraordinary 
and unparalleled institution had worked, 
for evil or for good, its results must have 
been seen. Let them go into detail and 
inquire what has been its effect with re- 
spect to the administration of justice and 
the peace of the country? And let them 
further ask how it has been employed as 
a political engine, and under what circum- 
stances, and with what cognisance it had 
extended itself into the army ? The Orange 
Grand Lodge had defended a series of pro- 
sccutions instituted against the members of 
this turbulent fraternity by the Crown. An 
Orangeman, in the streets of Dundalk, 
strikes with a knife a Roman Catholic 
dead—he is prosecuted,—conyicted of 
manslaughter, and sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment. His defence was con- 
ducted by the Orange body. Certain 
Orange rioters at Newry were sen- 
tenced to sixteen months’ imprisonment — 
to these malefactors the Orange Grand 
Lodge extended their pecuniary aid, and 
conducted their defence. They not only 
defended but prosecuted. Three magis- 
trates in Cavan dispersed an Orange pro- 
I, 
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cession; the Grand Orange Lodge deter- 
mined to institute a prosecution against the 
civil authorities who had the audacity to 
interfere with them; they sent down to 
Cavan their solicitor, Mr. Wood, and the 
grand jury threw out the bills. At the last 
Meath election, a body of 200 Orangemen 
gathered from the adjacent counties, and 
entered the town of Trim. They filled 
the Court-house ; a dagger was seized in 
the hand of one of them by the High 
Sheriff; they spread confusion and dismay, 
and after having enacted their part they re- 
turned to the town of Kells.—Here they 
met a Roman Catholic; they put him to 
death; they were prosecuted, and the 
Grand Orange Lodge, by a specific resolu- 
tion, advanced money to conduct the de- 
fence. Picture to yourself an Irish court 
of justice: an Orangeman is indicted ; in 
the jurors’ box twelve Orangemen are 
placed ; the magistrates, if the case be 
tried at Quarter Sessions, are members of 
this fatal fraternity ; under these circum- 
stances, what a mockery is the administra- 
tion of justice! Sir Frederick Stoven 
spoke of it asa subject of public ridicule 
and contempt. But facts were better than 
opinions. Take the following:—In a 
prayer-book a notice of Orange assassina- 
tion is written ; Sir Frederick Stoven and 
his subordinate, Mr. Duff, who was em- 
ployed in the police, had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Orangemen of ‘Tyrone, and 
in the prayer-book belonging to the wife 
of Mr. Duff—which she had left in the 
church which she had been in the habit of 
attending—an Orange notice threatening 
death—death to Sir Frederick Stoven and 
her husband was written. Almost imme- 
diately after, a meeting was called at Dun- 
gannon, at which the Orangemen appeared 
in considerable force, with military music, 
and invested with the factious and offensive 
decorations. A scene of great excitement 
ensued—a musket is discharged at Sir 
frederick Stoven, and the ball whistled 
passed his ear. What, the House will ask— 
atrocious as the circumstances may appear— 
what had all that to do with the adminis- 
tration of justice? At that meeting, at- 
tended with so many incidents of a revolt- 
ing character, Lord Claude Hamilton was 
made an Orangeman ; he was initiated at 
the house of a publican of the name of 
Lilburne; and immediately afterwards he 
was made a magistrate. God forbid he 
should charge the noble Lord with being 
influenced by a sentiment of partisanship 
in the discharge of his magisterial duties. 
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I grant him (said Mr. Sheil) to be pure— 
it is difficult however to believe that he 
will be unsuspected. In this state of things 
what other feeling but one of dismay 
amongst Roman Catholics, and of offensive 
conduct and exasperating exultation can 
exist amongst the Orange population of the 
country. I appeal toa fact again: At the 
last Spring Assizes for the county of 
Armagh, three Orangemen were prosecuted 
for marching in a procession. Baron Pen- 
nefather suggested to them, with a view to 
mitigation of their sentence, that they 
ought to express regret for having violated 
the law. What was their reply? Did 
they intimate their contrition? Did they 
declare their determination never to com- 
mit a similar outrage on the publig peace 
again? No, Sir, in open court, and in the 
face of the Judge, these audacious confede- 
rates whistled an air called “ The Protestant 
Boys,” and whatdo you conjecture was their 
sentence? Not two years imprisonment, 
not one year, not six months: no, Sir, the 
learned Judge tempers justice with mercy, 
and sentences these presumptuous delin- 
quenis to an imprisonment of three weeks. 
The Dorchester labourers were sentenced 
to transportation for seven years, and the 
Orange malefactors are sentenced to an im- 
prisonment for three weeks. How has the 
Orange society affected the peace of the 
country? We are told that Ulster is in a 
state of most profound and prosperous re- 
pose, but by the evidence what appears ? 
In the broad open day a body of Orange in- 
cendiaries enter a Roman Catholic village 
called Anagagh, and in the face of the noon- 
tide sun set the houses of the Roman Ca- 
tholic inhabitants on fire; they then retire 
toa hill called Kinnigo, to the number of 
near two hundred ; they form themselves 
in military array, and wait the arrival of 
the police troops. Sir Frederick Stoven 
advances at the head of the military, with 
a piece of artillery, in order to disperse 
them, the magistrate, by whom he is at- 
tended, declines giving an order to fire, and 
the Orangemen, with sloped arms in mar- 
tial order, and with martial music, bidding 
and looking defiance, march away. And 
how were they armed? With yeomanry 
muskets. The entire yeomanry force of 
Ireland is in fact enrolled in the Orange 
Associations, and when a conflict ensues 
with the people the consequences are 
easily foreseen: witness the slaughters of 
which they have been guilty, the blood in 
which they have waded, the horrors which 
they have perpetrated; witness Newtown- 
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barry. How has the Orange institution 
been employed as a political engine? To 
their declaration of allegiance, a condition, 
primed with danger, is attached. They 
engage to maintain the throne so long as by 
the throne Protestant ascendancy is sup- 
ported. ‘They expel from their society 
every member who does not comply with 
the ordinances at elections. They 
proclamations commanding every Orange- 
man to petition Parliament for or against 
specific measures. At the close of the last 
year it was determined by a cabal that Lord 
Melbourne should be driven from offic 

At Hillsborough 75,000 Orangemen were 
assembled to sustain the Conservative ad- 
venturers in their daring and desperate 
enterprises. But it will be said, “ had they 
noc a right to do all this ?” id they not 
a right to meet and petition Parliament, 
and address the Crown at Hillsborough ? 
Be it Granting the prerogative at 
Hillsborough, what have they with 
Quebec? The House seems startled witl 
the question. It is readily explained. The 
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Orangemen of Ireland have passed resolu- | 


tions for the extension of their society into 
Upper and Lower Canada. The Grand 
Lodge of England have appointed a Grand 


Secretary to visit the British colonies of 


North America, with directions to commu- 


Why is this?—Upon what pretence? For 
what purpose? Is their object defensive? 
What in God’s name, have the Irish or 
English Orangemen to do with Lower 
Canada, whose religion is Catholic, whose 
Established Church is Catholic, 
legislature is Catholic? Are they not 
contented with sticking the baneful 
roots of their confederacy into the 
of the British empire, but they must 

tend ramifications across Atlantie, in 
order to supply to our fellow-subjects in the 
North American colonies their poisoned 
fruits? I come to the army. How in- 
consistent and anomalous are the enco- 
miums and the admissions of Orangeinen 
in this particular. They praise the Orange 
Societies without limit. This loyal brother- 
hood, according to their account is 
guardian of peace, the promoter of tran- 
quillity, it enforces order, loves God, and 
henors the King. What a pity it is, that 
in despite of the notorious rules of the 
Horse Guards, and in violation of every 
principle of military discipline, this society 
should have introduced into the army its 
secret and mutinous organisation? ‘The 
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are circumstances connected with it, 

are not a little remarkable. There is in 
the code of Orange legislation an ordinance 
that all regiments in army shall be 
considered as districts. 15th rule 
of 1824—of this rule ‘rand Master 
never heard. late as this very vear, 
in the Grand Orange Lodge of Ircland a 
warrant was granted to create a lodge in 
the army, and who was in the chair ? Mr. 
Cromelin the Grand Master of the county 
of Down. This resolution and the presi- 
deney of Mr. Cromelin the oceasion, 
appe ‘sin the appendix to the report. But 
let the House mark the resolu- 
tion, that thenext warrant should be granted 
to the 66th regiment. Wi s it moved 
that resolut 

a man who began his political life 

low of Trinity College (of which the Duke of 
Cumberland is Gi oii Master) who has 
figured in Brunswick meetings in 
Eng oat 1d—the Reverend Charles B yton, 
the “associate >of Mr. Mortimer O’Sullivan, 
the Grand C haplain of the Orange Grand 
Lodges, and (mark it) the chaplain to Lord 
Harrington, the late Lord Lieutenant. 
But all the functionaries of the Orange 
body, despite all this, were ignorant of 
what was going on in the army. The 
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| knowledge of some people is wonderful, 
nicate with the Imperial Grand Master. | 


but not half so marvellous as the ignorance 
of others. The next time the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, the Grand Treasurer, late 
Treasurer to the Ordnance, who was ad- 
the Duke of Wellington a 
Doctor of Common Law at Oxford, visits 
that learned and loval establish iment, 
pray of him to revive the old col 
of Ignoramus, the pi incip al char: 
be performed by Alexander i val, 
Maxwell, and his Royal His nes pets 
Juke of Cumberland. His Royal High- 
ness has written a lette He never heard 
of Orange Lodges in ie army—never 
heard of the orders of 1822 and 1829, of 
the rale of the Orange body, that every 
regiment should be considered a district— 
of majority of the Grand Lodge having 
carried a resolution, on a di vision, to 
establish Orange Lodges in the army—of 
the printed book of warrants, in which the 
list of military warrants is contained ; nei- 
ther does his Royal Highness recollect 
having been present, when, in 1831, 1832, 
1833, and 1835, warrants were granted, 
vhile he was in the chair, to military men, 
and actually a soldier attended as repre- 
sentative of his regiment. His Royal 
Highness does not bear all this in mind, 
iL, 2 
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and is utterly ignorant of the introduction 
into the army of the Lodges of which he is 
the Grand Master. Heaven forbid that I 
should question the truth of his Royal 
Highness’s allegations; I fly in the midst 
of difficulties, which might startle the be- 
lief of men of Jess accommodating credulity 
than mine, to the theology of my religion, 
and get rid of all embarrassments by ex- 
claiming, “ Credo quia impossibile est.” 
But, Sir, putting this question aside, there 
is a consideration of infinite importance 
connected with his Royal Highness, and 
independent of his knowledge or his igno- 
rance (the latter I do not care to contro- 
vert.) Ts it befitting that any British sub- 
ject should possess the power of which he 
has made himself master? Is it right and is 
it safe that a Prince of the Blood should be 
invested with this portentous ‘authority ? 
He is declared, by the rules of the English 
Grand Lodge, to be absolute and uncon- 
trollable; he is addressed with a species of 
prophetic greeting, “ Hail, that shall be 
King hereafter!’ [acquit him (and Iam 
quite sincere) of a design so preposterous 
as that of interfering with the succession : 
if he is ever to be King, a legitimate sove- 
rejgn and nothing else shall he ever be: 
but if, instead of having his foot on the 
steps of the throne, he is destined to be 
seated in it; if by some fatality England 
shall be deprived of the Princess, the ob- 
ject of our affection and of our hope—that 
who, if maternal virtues are he- 
reditary, must be just, and 
kind, and gentle, and Sir, the 


Princess 
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wise, ant 


good — if, 
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Imperial Grand Master is fated to be the | 


sovereign of this vast empire, [ trust that 
he will look to the just support of the peo- 
ple, to their confidence and their loyalty 
for the sustainment of his rightful preroga- 
tive, and that by 100,000 Trish Janissa- 
the throne of Ernest the First will 
‘ver be surrounded. One, and the most 
important of all questions (a plain and sim- 
ple Such being the facts, 
That something 

must be done is manifest. You cannot— 
you must not tolerate this institution. If 
you do, what will be the result? How 
will the Roman Catholic soldiers feel, with 
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what 


ae | 
whom your army is filled, who have fought | 
| stitution, founded on the very principles 


your battles, participated in your glory, 
and furnished the raw material 
which the standard of victory has been 
wrought? And leaving all consideration of 
the army out of regard, what, if you do 
not crush this baneful society will in Ireland 
be the consequence? If by your conni- 
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rance, you convert this confederacy into a 
pattern, instead of by chastisement making 
it an example—and if a counter organiza- 
tion shall be formed—if we, the Irish mil- 
lions, shall enrol ourselves in some analo- 
gous organization—if its members shall be 
admitted with a solemn religious ceremony 
if the obligation of political fraternity shall 
be inculcated—if signs, and tests, and pass: 
words shall be employed—if a representa- 
tive assembly, consisting of deputies from 
every Irish county, shall be held in the 
metropolis, and subordinate lodges shall be 
held in every department into which the 
country shall be subdivided, then, Sir, 
what will befal? Woe to the vanquished, 
and to the victors woe! The gulf of civil 
warfare will yawn beneath the feet ef. Ire- 
land, and in the abyss all her hopes will be 
for ever swallowed. Avert, for God’s 
sake, avert the calamity, which, if I have 
anticipated, it is to shudder at its prospect. 
Save us from these terrible possibilities! I 
call on his Majesty’s Government to adopt 
a measure which, by its timely application, 
will prevent these terrific results from com- 
ing to pass. If I relied upon them less, I 
should warn them more. But, in their 
energy, their wisdom, in the great and 
good things which, in a time so short, and 
under the pressure of difficulties so press- 
ing, they have accomplished, I find a suffi- 
cient pledge. I will not tell them that I 
exect, because [| know, that they will do 
their duty. 

Mr. Randal Phlinkett said, that how- 
ever embarrassirg it might be to wrise amid 
the thunders of applause which were greet- 
ing the eloquent effusion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Tipperary, he should 
not, under any circumstances, shrink from 
doing what he deemed a duty towards an 
institution, of whose principles and_prac- 
tice he, at least, would not profess igno- 
rance, and by which he was determined to 
stand or fall. He did not arise to defend 
the illustrious individual who had_ been 
assailed ; that would be, he believed, ably 
done by a gentleman who was to follow 
him; but he must say that, in his very 
humble opinion, that illustrious personage 
would not be well counselled if he were 
advised to disconnect himself from an in- 


which placed his family on the throne of 
these realms. He could not but express 
astonishment at the course pursued in this 
“ase, When it was evident that the hon. 
Member for Middlesex merely made use of 
the circumstance of there being Orange 
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Lodges in the army {as a peg whereon to 
hang a lengthened string of charges against 
the most decided of his political opponents. 
He did not pretend to have been ignorant 
that there were Orange Lodges in the 
army. Until he heard of the circular of 
the Commander-in-Chief, however, and 
the observation of almost all hon. and gal- 
lant officers on both sides of the House, he | 
was ignorant that there was any harm in | 
encouraging among the soldiery an enthu- | 
siastic ardour for the cause of the King and | 
country for which they contended. He | 
now learned—what ? Why only that it 
was not in accordance with military disci- 
pline and subordination. Well, be it so ; | 
but surely if the only object was seriously | 
to prevent Orange Lodges from continuing 
to be held in the army, where they were 
in fact almost in abeyance, a second circu- 
lar from the Horse Guards would have done 
the thing in a manner much less offensive. 
The hon. Member for Tipperary had called | 
him the substitute of the hon. Member for | 
Drogheda. This certainly came well from | 
the late Member for Milborne Port, and | 
now Member for the worst county in Ire- 
land, in which there were 550 mur‘ers in | 
two years and a half, and but two Orange | 
Lodges. But he wondered that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite should be so tenacious as to 
the particular seat in Parliament an hon. | 
Member occupied. He was not surprised | 
at an attack upon himself, for he had never 
experienced at the hands of hon. Members 
opposite, even that conventional courtesy | 
which he had heard that the House was } 
wont toextend to young Members. The 
first evening that he spoke in that House, | 
the learned Member for Dublin attempted | 
to overwhelm him (Mr. P.) by a torrent of | 
vituperation ; the next time it was aflected | 
indifference—and the last it was by disturb- | 
ance and interruption. Now, he asked of | 
Englishmen for nothing more than a fair 
field and no favour when he spoke, that 
the maxim should be followed audi alleram 
parlem. The joke, he confessed, was ra- | 
ther bad, that he was a substitute for the 
representative of Drogheda, when if it 
had not been for the violence and intimi- 
dation exercised by persons who agree with 
the hon. Member for ‘Tipperary, he should 
now be member for his native county of | 
Meath, in which he resided, but which he | 
did not represent, although he contested it | 
against the present members for the coun- | 
ty, who were both strangers, while his 
(Mr. P.’s) family had been for centuries 
resident in that county, defending in Ire. 
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land the British pale. But to revert to the 
subject—he joined the Orange institution 
when many of the most distinguished for 
station and influence in th did 
join it. He had seen a hundred Orange- 
men initiated, but never took, 
oath, test, ) 

and others, gentlemen of some little im- 
portance in their own country, join the 


country 


or saw take 0, 
or declaration. Why did he 
in- 
stitution? They found it in existence and 
in power ; its principles were approve d ; 
there were two courses open to them— 
either to attempt to put down an institut 

of 220,000 attempt 
might possibly create disatleetion from, 
to the law, mut themselves 
at its head, and thus govern and euide it 


loyal men. which 
j or 
resistance or to } 
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that of the Prince of Orange who saved 
them —he did not say from Roman 
Catholicism, but from tyranny, arbitrary 
power, and all its results? The hon. 
Member, whose almost unrivalled defence 
of Orangeism, began the debate this even- 
ing, had hardly Jeft him (Mr. Plunkett) 
anything to add to his perfect oration. He 
would merely allude to the present state 
of Ribbonism. Was it possible that the 
noble Lord opposite (the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department), could venture 
to justify his conduct the other day, when 
laving his hand upon a heap of papers or 
reports, as he said, relative to the Ribbon 
Society, he insinuated ignorance of the 


Orange Lodges— 


nature and extent, and almost existence, of | 


that Association? That Society was as 
well known to every Irishman as the Orange 
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Society had begun to be to the Senate. | 


There was a centra] Committee in Dublin ; 
he believed it sat in Grege’s-lane, and there 
were Lodges throughout the country, and 
the peasantry themselves would tell them, 
that they were almost all sworn. So much 


was this the case, that the following was a | 


practice adopted when a Ribbonman enters 
(by passwords and signs) a public-house in 
a neighbourhood he does not know; he 
drinks to one of the Lodge who knows the 
neighbourhood ; the latter fills his glass, 
and is asked by the visitor, ‘is it clear? 
The other says (unless they are all Ribbon- 
men), “no, there are so many motes,’ 
meaning those who in the room were not 
Ribbonmen. The signs and passwords were 


}upon that [Hustrious Individual. 
| imputations against him no one who calmly 
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was irresistibly reminded of the truly 
simple observation of a most excellent 
Judge, sent over from England, when he 
was told, that the Irish would not know 
what to do if there were such a rising. 
“ Why (said he) could not the Sheriff call 
out the posse comilalus of the county ?” 
Only imagine an Irish Sheriff calling upon 
the posse comitatus of his county? Again, 
he said, upon whom could the King’s Go- 
vernment themselves call? None but the 
loyal Protestants would respond to his call. 
The hon. Member concluded by intreating 
the House to pause and consider, whether it 
were just to put down the Orange Society 
before the Ribbon Society was suppressed, 
and if it were just, was it also expedient. 
Mr. T'wiss regretted the general tenour 
of the observations of the hon. Member 
for Tipperary, tending as they did, to the 
intimidation of the judicial authorities in 
Ireland. Much had been said in regard to 


| an Illustrious Individual, and it was plain 


that for party purposes, hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite side were resolved to endanger 
the whole of their professed object in 


| relation to the Orange Lodges, rather than 


made 
In the 


fail in the attack which had been 


| considered the circumstances could concur. 


S99 | 


What right had the House to pursue a 


i question, referring to the point, whether 


changed every month, and in March or | 


May they were partially as follows :—One 


'in the army. 


Ribbonman meeting another, accosted him | 


thus, or nearly—“ Where are you g 
“To destroy Luther.”—“* What do you 


going P” 


‘any part in the arrangement respecting 


mean by Luther?” “The dark fog that | 
comes out of the pit from which Luther | 


and Calvin rose.” All the signs of every 


month, and some oaths sworn to on trials, | 
proved that the object of the Ribbonmen | 


was to exterminate Protestants. He would 
put the case, that a simultaneous rising 


were agreed upon by all the Catholics | 


of Ireland, that the 
at once the summit of every hill blazing 


Protestants beheld | 


with the dread signal of the blessed turf, | 


from the Cove of Cork to the Cause- 
way, and from Limerick to the Liffey, 
upon whom could the Magistracy—upon 
whom even could the Government call, 
to save the homes, and hearths, and halls 
—the families and females of the Protestants 
of Ireland from ruthless rufhans? The 
altars had been already desecrated. He 





’/ or not an Hlustrious Personage had violated 
/a military rule ? 
, probable that the Duke of Cumberland was 


But it was by no means 


aware of the existence of Orange Lodges 
With regard to what took 
place at the meetings, it did not appear 
that the Tustrious Duke knew of, or took 


Orangemen in the army, and with regard 
to former rules, dated in 1800, was it to be 
supposed that he could bear them in memory 
up to 1828? If they applied the same 
tests to the case of the Duke of Cumberland 
as to any Chairman of an ordinary Society, 
credit must at once be given to the letter 
of his Royal Highness. He would beg to 
remind the House of a Motion which had 
been brought forward, tending to censure 
a noble and learned Lord, now the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, for having, as one of 
the Commissioners for Ecclesiastical Pur. 
poses, signed a paper recommending the 
dissolution of certain Ecclesiastical Unions, 
and for having, notwithstanding that re- 
commendation, presented a son of his own 
to one of those continued Unions. He did 
not refer to this circumstance for the purpose 
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of casting any censure upon the noble and 
learned Lord. No man could value or 
respect him more than he (Mr. Twiss) did, 
but he wished to remind the House, that 
the decision which was come to on that 
occasion was founded on the belief, that 
the noble Lord had forgotten his having 
signed the paper; or, in fact, that 
he had not signed the paper upon any 
minute investigation, but rather 
the faith and credit of the Colleagues with 
whom he acted. He only asked the House 


Orange Lodges— 


to deal out the same measure of justice to | 


the Duke of Cumberland which they had 
formerly dispensed to Lord Plunkett. 


out to call for further inquiry, 


the Resolutions before the House. The 
Ribbonmen were as illegal as Orangemen, 


and should be embraced by any decision to | 


The House | 


which the House might come. 
would not do justice if it did not include 


other parties as well as Orangemen, if there | 


existed a class of men in [rcland, or else- 
where, who, by their speeches, or otherwise 
were equally dangerous to the peace of the 
country with Orangemen, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would not overlook such persons. 

Sir Edmund Hayes said, 
and learned Member for Tipperary had 
stated, and apparently had made some sen- 
sation in the House, that the Orangemen 
were toa man armed. Now, making due 
allowance for the fertile fancy of the learned 
Gentleman, he admitted that to a great 
extent they were in possession of arms; 
and he wished particularly to draw the 
attention of the House to the circumstances 
under which many of them were obtained. 
Were they bestowed by a Tory Ministry— 

a Ministry sympathizing with and respect- 
ing that body? Undoubtedly not ; but by 
that Government, many of the Members of | 
which he now saw opposite, the head of 
which was Earl Grey. He remembered 
how in the year 1831, when the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin began his | 
Repeal agitation in good earnest, imme- 
diately after the Catholic Bill, the Marquess 
of Anglesey, who then administered the | 
affairs of Ireland, became alarmed, and was | 
apprehensive that some forcible attempt was | 
to be made for a Repeal of the Union, 
judging from the feelings which ever 
prompted, in his own breast a generous 
carelessness of personal safety, supposed 
that the agitators might place themselves at 
the head of an insurrectionary movement, 
in order to accomplish that which they ever 
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contended, that no case of danger was made | 

and the | 

only question was as to the form of passing | 


| whose fidelity and allegiance 


| did not fully 


that the hon. | 


justic e. 
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inculeate on their hearers as the first object 
of life, viz., Repeal. Little did he know 
that the Irish demagogues, however th 
stimulate and excite their unfor 
countrymen to acts of violence and outrage, 
uniformly shrink from a participation of 
that danger in which they involve others. 
But what did he do? He instantly dis- 
ct and 
and dis- 


c 


amount of 


ey 


tunate 


revive the Protestant Yeomanry, 
tributed clothes and arms to the 

60,000/. He would ask the House, whether 
there could be any testimony more valuable 
than this, coming, as it did, from a reluctant 
witness ?—for that Government was no 
friend to the Protestants; there was no 
opportunity lost of reviling and discouraging 
them; yet, in a moment of danger, 
other body could be found to lean 

e were 
trusted. With regard to the immediate 
subject of this discussion, he must 
there were no terms of reprehen is n 
on the other side, with respect to the « 
lishment of military Lodg 
It 
most dangerous to the 
army ; he held it to be 
soldier should be liable to the té mptati m ot 
hesitating one moment between the c 
mands of his Officer, what they might 
be, and the opinions of the political 
of which he was a member: therefore, he 
would consent to any measure that w 
necessary to eradicate and prevent such a 
system. The hon. Member for Tipperary 
had dwelt upon the mischiefs arising from 
an undue interference in the administrations 
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| of justice, and had cited some cases where 
| subscriptions had been made to defend som¢ 


of the poorer Protestants who had bee: 
made subje cts of prosecution : this 
new doctrine, that in this free 
because a man, unable to do so by 
means, should be assisted in av 
self of the means of 
the laws of his 
should be made of pollut ing the sou 

Why is Ulster, the st rong - hold of 
Protestants and Orangemen, | 
quiet if justice is unfairly administ« 
If the Protestants are the violent, sanguin- 
ary, and oppressive men which the Members 
opposite describe, how is it that they live 
on such good terms with their Catholic 
neighbours in the North, where their num- 
bers are so strong that they could easily 
indulge in insult and oppression if they 
were so disposed. The opposite side of the 
House often was challenged to account for 
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the contrast afforded by the peaceable state 

of Ulster; he now challenged them, but | 
they would shrink from it. There were | 
some regulations of the Orange Society 

which he did not approve of; some 

of their old ceremonials and symbols | 
were trifling and ridiculous, and had | 
been dressed up in the language of | 
ridicule which they perhaps deserved, but | 
they had nothing to do with the Question | 
before the House. The great Question for 

the House to consider was, how they would | 
ultimately deal with a great confederacy of 
this kind, powerful numbers, powerful in 
combination, powerful in moral energy, 
and bound together by the most ardent zeal 
to preserve the connexion between the two 
countries. ‘The House might stop proces- 
sions, and might put an end to external de- 
monstrations ; but could they by any law 
prevent the operation of the first principles 
of human nature, protection and sclf-de- 
fence. The Protestants well knew that 
the period of the Repeal, if ever it should 
happen, would be the day of practical 
vengeance upon them ; that Question, it was 
true, slumbered at present. ‘The hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin was a man of 
too much sagacity not to perceive that for 
the present it was his interest not to revive 
it, as long as the Government were doing 
his work and subjected to his influence— 
whenever the time arrived, most suitable 
for his views, he would re-agitate it, and 
with a greatly redoubled prospect of success ; 
who then, in the day of danger, which, | 
beyond a question, would come sooner or 
later, were to be depended upon by Eng- 
land, except the Protestants? He warned 
the Government with all the solemn earnest- 
ness which he could command, to beware of 
discouraging too much, and alienating too 
widely, the affections of those men whose 
only wish was to live in peace, to maintain 
their religion, and to preserve the Union. 
The terms Protestant and Orangeman were 
daily becoming nearly synonymous terms. 
Those Protestants who had passed all their 
lives in the advocacy of liberal policy, were 
now designated as furious partizans, be- 
cause they refused to be harnessed in the tram- 
mels of the agitator; nay, even Catholics 
(and they were many)who wished to live in 
peace, and preserve the Union, were equally 
condemned, and called Orange papists, and 
the Government, the moment they ceased to 
go as fast as those that ruled them wished, 
that moment they would becast off'as useiess | 
but degraded instruments. Before hesat down 
he wished to advert to a remark made by 
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the Member for Tipperary, regarding a 
rev. friend of his who long took an active 
part in Irish politics— he meant Mr. Boy- 
ton. It appeared that his name was at- 
tached, as proposing a resolution for estab- 
lishing a lodge in a regiment; he was 
authorised by that Gentleman to state that 
nothing could meet more with his strong 
disapprobation than the existence of lodges 
in the army. Although at that time prom. 
inent in politics, he took very little part in 
the details of the Orange body, and if his 
name did so appear, it was without his 
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| knowledge, for frequently the name of a 


person who was known to be an active 
friend was put down as proposing or 
seconding a resolution, without the know- 


| ledge of the person so inserted. “8 


Lord John Russell wished to say, con- 
sistently with what he had said on a former 
night, that he had no objection to all the 
resolutions which described the organization 
of Orange lodges, and which condemned 
the existence of them in the army. But 
he objected to the 5th and Oth resolutions ; 
and was not disposed, until further infor- 
mation was given upon the subject, to ac- 
quiesce in that resolution in which the 
name of his Royal Highness was men- 
tioned. With regard to the fifth and sixth 
resolutions they must be reserved for 
future consideration ; and with regard to 
the resolution affecting the conduct of the 
Duke of Cumberland, he had been in hopes 
that such an explanation might have been 
given as would have been satisfactory to 


| the House; and he did not think it would 
| have been very difficult (supposing all that 


had been stated on the other side of the 
House to be correct) to have given such an 
explanation ; but instead of this they had 
nothing further from his Royal Highness 
than an assurance that he signed blank 
warrants, and that if it were proved to him 
that any such warrants had been directed 
to any regiments, he would order them to 
be annulled. I own (said the noble Lord) 
that after giving the utmost candour asked 
for by the hon. Member for Drogheda to 
this explanation, I cannot say that I do 
think that that is a satisfactory statement. 
I was in hopes, taking for granted, which 
I am perfectly ready to do (however cir- 
cumstances may appear to lead to a con- 
trary conclusion) that the whole of these 
proceedings—both the granting of the war- 
rants, and the passing of the resolutions at 
Lord Kenyon’s had been carried on without 
the knowledge of those persons who were 
the chief officers of the Orange Society ; [ 
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say I was in hopes and did expect that 
when those persons discovered the course 
which had been carried on so injuriously 
to the discipline of the army under their 
name and their authority, that they would 
have disclaimed all connexion with those 
who had so acted. ‘The noble Lord pro- | 
ceeded to say, that in his opinion every- | 
thing that had been said by the advocates 
of those parties, on their behalf, tended to 
strengthen this conclusion. All that the 
House had heard stated of their perfect 
and entire ignorance of these transactions 
—all that the House had heard of the facts 
which had been concealed from them, led 
him to the conclusion that they ought to 
have expressed their indignation— not 
against those who brought this Motion 
forward, and who called the attention of 
the public tothe facts—but against those 
unworthy, unfaithful, and treacherous co- 
adjutors with whom they had been allied. 
With these opinions he should feel himself 
compelled to vote (with the exception of 
the fifth and sixth resolutions, which he 
thought the hon. Member for Middlesex 
would have no difficulty in withdrawing) 
for the resolutions before the House. Whe- 
ther it was originally the best course to 
have taken to bring forward these resolu- 
tions it was not for him to pronounce ; 
but looking at the resolutions before the 
House, or if they were to pass them by, 
it would seem to indicate a satisfaction 
on the part of the House with that with 
which it was impossible for the House 
to be in any degree satisfied. With respect 
to the two resolutions which he wished 
the hon. Member for Middlesex to with- 
draw— concerning the peace and tranquil- 
lity of Ireland—he thought they must 
form a very serious subject of deliberation 
in a future Session. He should enter into 
that deliberation with the opinion that it 
was not necessary that these Orange 
societies should exist for the purpose of 
maintaining the union of the two countries ; 
nor that Orangeism was synonymous with 
Protestantism. They had the testimony of 
Lord Caledon that those who belonged to 
these societies, so far from being friendly 
to the existence of the union of the two 
countries, 
Orangemen, the greatest obstacles to the | 
firm cementing of that union. He should 
enter upon the deliberation of the subject 
as it became a Member of the Legislature 
of this country, perfectly regardless of the 
threat of the hon. Member for Drogheda. | 


Orange Lodges-— 
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He should enter upon it without the least 
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regard for any other society of a similar 
nature be it called by whatever name it 
might. He was convinced that one of the 
greatest obstacles to the prosperity of Ire« 
land consisted in the existence of societies 
pitted against each other ; one professing 
to be formed upon the pure principles of 
Protestantism, and the other upon the 
principles of Catholicism; but both en- 
couraging feelings of enmity and_ hatred 
against each other, and a general disregard 
of the authority of the law. He thought 
that this subject ought to be considered 
with the understanding that all the King’s 
subjects were equal in the eye of the law; 
and that the law ought and should reign 
supreme over them all. He had no notion 
of being told that one part of the people 
were to be kept within the authority of the 
law, and another not, because the former 
did not happen to belong to a certain sect 
of religionists. With these opinions and 
these sentiments he should give his vote for 
the resolutions of the hon. Member for 
Middlesex (with the exception of the fifth 
and sixth ); because he thought, after the 
disclosures made before the Committee of 
the House, some notice ought to be taken 
of the proceedings of these societies—pro- 
ceedings fraught with such danger to the 
peace of the country, as Parliament could 
not, and ought not, in duty to that country, 
to connive at. 

Mr. Shaw contended, that the last reso- 
lution to which the noble Lord had just 
adverted, referring to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland, could not be 
passed in its present form ; for while it was 
literally true, it was substantially untrue. 
The resolution affirmed “that his Royal 
Highness had signed warrants,as Grand Mas- 
ter of the Orange Lodge, which warrants had 
been issued for constituting Orange Lodges 
in the army.” Now that was the truth, 
but it was not the whole truth, and on the 
contrary it implied that which was abso- 
lutely untrue, for what was the real fact ? 
toyal Highness had signed 
warrants, but they were blank warrants, 
and these warrants had been afterwards 
issued for constituting Orange Lodges in 
the army; but then that was certainly 
without the knowledge of the illustrious 
Duke. The noble Lord (John Russell) 
admitted that such was his own opinion, 
and was it possible that the noble Lord, a 
minister of the Crown, could, forced on by, 
and to gratify, the majority that were 
cheering behind him, consent to convey a 
covert insinuation, contrary to the truth 
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and the noble Lord’s own declared opinion, 
against a member of the Royal Family? 
Not that he claimed any other privilege for 
his Royal Highness on that account be- 

yond what he himself or any other gentle- 

man was entitled to, namely, to be believed 
upon his word. The noble Lord accused 
the inferior officers of the Orange Institu- 
tion of treachery and misconduct in issuing 


Orange Lodges— 


these warrants without the knowledge of 


his Royal Highness. He thought the 
accusation most unjust; they might have 
been imprudent, but let the noble Lord and 
the House bear in mind the distinction on 
this point between the military and the 
Orange view of the question. Military 
men, very properly, as he thought, con- 
demned the existence of Orange Lodges in 
the army; but Orangemen, as such, ap- 
proved of their own society, -and wished 
to extend it as far as possible. And fur- 
ther, it did not appear that the local man- 
agers of those lodges were aware of the 
general order of the Horse Guards against 
military lodges. Another distinction that 
must not be forgotten was, between a mili- 
tary man being an Orangemanandamilitary 
Orange Lodge, forhe (Mr. Shaw) was as 
willing as any man to admit that when the 
Duke of Cumberland, as a Field Marshal, 
thought it right to be an Orangeman, his 
Roy ral Highness could not censure the same 
conduct in the humblest soldier when done 
in his private capacity. The noble Lord, 
indeed, thought that the Duke of Cum- 
berland should entirely withdraw himself 
from the Orange Institution, but his Royal 
Highness thought otherwise, and all he 
would say in that respect was, that the 
Duke of Cumberland had the same right to 
exercise his independent opinion, as the 
noble Lord or any other Member of that 
House, and that His Royal Highness had 
not thought fit to abandon that institution. 
On the merits of Orange Societies, he at 
that late hour, would make but one obser- 
vation, in answer to what bad fallen from 
the noble Lord, as to what the noble Lord 
termed similar associations. He was not 
an Orangeman ; he had never belonged to 
any political society ; but he must say that 
it was most unjust, unfair, and ungrateful 
of a British minister, to class together 
Orange and Riband Associations, as if they 
were of a similar character. It might be 
thought that the Orange Institution was 
inexpedient or unwise, that its tendencies 
were on the whole injurious to society ; 
but, in common justice, it never should be 
forgotten that, at all events, its objects were 
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good, its nature defensive, its conduct open 
and unreserved, its members ardently at- 
tached to British connexion and the British 
constitution, and ever ready to come for. 
ward, as many honourable friends of his 
had in that House, openly to avow and to 
justify their connexion with it, while, on 
the other hand, the Riband society was 
admittedly a secret and illegal body associ- 
ated for offensive and wicked purposes, 
against the law, the Government, and all 
British connexion — skulking in secrecy, 
denying its own existence, while the fact 
was notorious, and none of its members 
daring to come forward in the face of day 
to declare that they were Ribandmen. He 
hoped the noble Lord would alter the 
wording of the resolution. . 

Lord John Russell stated, that ‘ie did 
not wish to agree to the resolution, stating 
that his Roy: al Highness, in contravention 
of an order issued from the Horse Guards, 
had signed warrants as Grand Master of 
the Orange Lodges of Ireland, which war- 
rants were issued for constituting Orange 
Lodges in the army. Now, what he wished 
was, that the hon. Member for Middlesex 
would consent to omit the latter words— 
namely, “ which warrants were issued for 
constituting Orange Lodges in the army.” 
He considered that the omission of those 
words would meet the wishes of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. 

Mr. Shaw said, all he desired was, that 
if allusion was made in the resolution to 
the Duke of Cumberland at all, that the 
simple truth should be stated, which was, 
that his Royal Highness had signed blank 
warrants, and that they were afterwards 
issued without his knowledge. He did not 
think the noble Lord’s Amendment would 
put the fact fairly or candidly ; and he 
would move the insertion of the word 
* blank”’ before “ warrants.” 

Lord John Russell imagined they could 
only state what appeared on their minutes ; 
and he repeated, that he did not wish to 
convey any insinuation of the kind alluded 
to by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite. With regard to another point, 
his Royal Highness denied in his letter that 
he had issued warrants or countenanced 
regiments in 
his Majesty’s service; and he went on to 
say “‘When such a proposal was made to 
me I instantly declinedit, saying, that it was 
contrary to the regulations and orders 
issued from the Horse Guards.” Now, he 
must say, that his Royal Highness having 
once declined on these grounds to issue 
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warrants to regiments, every one belonging 
to the Society, and who had the preparing 


Orange Lodges— 


of the warrants, should have been par- | 
ticularly careful that they were not issued | 


to regiments. 

Dr. Nicholl rose amidst ger 
“ Question!” We understood him to say 
that he would withdraw his Motion for the 


previous question, on the first four Resolu- | 


tions, and move it only on the 5th and Gth. 
[* They are withdrawn.”| Then he would 
not himself press his latter Amendment to 
a division, but merely suggest that the 
hon. Member should add words which 
would have the effect of extending the 
inquiry to all lodges or societies in the 
army of an exclusive nature. The hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin would 
have no objection to that. He had moved 
the previous question not because he ap- 
proved of Orange Societies at all, but be- 
cause he believed that the inquiry before 
the Committee was not complete—that the 
charge had been gone into, bee no defence 
had been heard ; and entert ning a strong 
opinion against Orange Soc Baw he was 
anxious that the whole the evidence 
should be received, in that those 
gentlemen who did belong to such Societies 
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might be made to feel that they were put 


down after the most careful consideration, 
and not by mere clamour. With res 
to the conduct of the individuals who had 
issued the warrants, he perhaps enter- 
tained as decided an opinion as did hon. 
Gentlemen who expressed themselves in 
Stronger terms. 

Sir Charles D’Albiac concurred most 
fully in every thing that had been ad- 


pect 


vanced or could be advanced on the im. '\ 


propriety of establishing Orange Lodges in 
the army. Nothwithstanding the situa. 
tion which he held in the army, he had 
not the slightest idea of the 
Orange Lodges in it. In his opinion they 
had not existed in the army since 1820. 
Sir Ronald Fergusson said, it was evi- 
dent that where Orange Lodges did exist 
in the army, they had been established in 
the most cunning manner. ‘The hon. and 
gallant Member, who inspected the cavalry, 
was about the last person to whom any in- 


formation on the subject was likely to | 


make its way. 
Mr. Hume said, in reply, that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite expressed 


his belief, that since the year 1820 there | 


were no Orange Lodges in the army. 
But what was to be found in the evidence ? 
There was an Orange Lodge in March | 
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last in the 15th Hussars—a cavalry regi- 
ment. As to the Di tke of Cumberland’s 
knowledge of the if his Royal 
Highness had called for the list of his own 
|} lodge, he would have found upon it the 
names of from forty to fifty individuals 
who belonged tothe army. With this fact 
in evidence, for his Roval Highness to have 
written such a letter, appeared to him to 
be an insult to hey House. It had been 
suggested to him not to pass a censure on 
his Royal Highness; but he must say that 
this Resolution, according to his view of 
the case, was not half so strong or decided 
as they ought to make it. It merely stated 
a fact. Did his Royal Highness deny that 
he signed the warrants, and that they 
were issued to marching regiments; did 
he deny that? (Mr. Sham: that is special 
pleading.] It was a downright fact. 
Here were warrants issued to con- 
stitute Orange Lodges in the Army, and 
no one was to be responsible for the act. 
Who was the party ? He must join in the 
expression of surprise which fell from the 
noble Lord, at his Royal Highness continu- 
ing a day longer connected with an asso- 
ciation, after he had discovered what had 
been done. U1 his Royal Highness 
withdrew from the Soci ty, he could not 
believe him sincere in his reprobation of 
the proceedings. He should say, let his 
withdrawal be the test of his sincerity. 
Taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration, he could not think it possible 
his Royal Highness to be altogether 
ignorant the fact that warrants were 
issued to the army. He agreed with his 
hon. and learned Friend in his quotation, 
vhich he thus translated :—* Let those be. 
lieve it who could, he could not.” In order 
to insure unanimity, he would consent to 
withdraw the two resolutions which had 
been — rred to. 
bets: Resolutions to the ninth were 
ag nt to, on which the words implicating 
He Duke of Cumberland were proposed to 
be amended by the addition of the word 
jank” making blank warrants. 
Uhe House divided on the original Ques- 
tion. Ayes 183; Noes 40; Majority 143. 
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LAND, from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, for an 
Equalization of the Duties on East and West-India Produce. 
—By Lord TempLemore, from Taghmon, against Tithes. 
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Beer to be drunk on the Premises of Beer Shops.—By the 
Dukes of RuTLAND and WELLINGTON, Marquesses of 
SALIsBuRY and BrisTo., Earl pe Grey, Lords KENYON, 
Lynpuurst, and*ELUENBOROUGH, and the Bishop of 
LicH¥FIELD and Coventry, from a great Number of 
Places,—against ;—and by the Duke of GRAFTON, Mar- 
quesses of LANSDOWNE and WESTMINSTER, Earl RADNOR, 
and Lords DuNCANNON 
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ADMINISTRATION OF Justice (IRE- 
LAND).] The Earl of Wicklow, pursuant 
to the notice which he had given yesterday, 
rose to call the attention of the House for 
a few minutes to a circumstance of some 
importance with respect to the administra- 
tion of justice in Ireland. He had yester- 
day stated that he would defer this matter 
till he saw the noble Viscount (Duncan- 
non) in his place ; and as the noble Viscount 
was now present, he should wish to make 
a short statement of the circumstances to 
which he had referred. This subject had 
before been brought under their Lordships’ 
consideration by a noble Friend of his. On 
that occasion the noble Viscount was re- 
ported to have said that the royal preroga- 
tive of mercy had been most judiciously and 
properly exercised, inasmuch as the persons 
convicted had been all equally guilty, and 
that an equal punishment ought to be 
awarded to all of them. If that statement 
was correct there was no doubt that the 
individual who felt himself aggrieved, he 
meant the judicial functionary who had 
tried these men, the learned, impartial, and 
respectable Judge, would have been guilty 
of acase of gross partiality, for nothing 
could be more true than that if these parties 
ought to have been equally sentenced, the 
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Judge who had tried them had acted a 


most improper part. He should, however, 
make a statement of the case to their 
Lordships, which he hoped would show 
that the opinion of the noble Viscount had 
been expressed on a most erroneous state- 
ment of the case itself. This quarrel, like 
most of those which took place in Ireland, 
arose between persons of different religions. 
These parties who were engaged in the 
dispute sent up cross bills of indictment to 
the grand jury. The case was referred, by 
the mutual consent of all parties, to one 
jury. That jury, therefore, had an oppor- 
tunity of cross-examining the witnesses, 
and of examining all the parties as wit- 
nesses. The learned Judge, feeling that it 
was a case in which the credibility of the 
witnesses was alone concerned, did not give 
an opinion upon it, but left the whole mat- 
ter to the jury—they gave an impartial and 
attentive consideration to the whole case, 
and by the questions and the inquiries 
which they had instituted, they formed 
impartially the determination to which 
they had arrived. The jury returned a 
verdict of an aggravated assault under a 
special statute against the Roman Catholic 
party, and found the Protestant party 
guilty of a simple assault. On this occa- 
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sion the amount of injury suffered by the 
two parties was different; the Roman 
Catholic party did not appear to have suf- 
fered material injury, but the surgeon 
stated that on the part of the Protestants 
he found one man to have received four- 
teen severe wounds inflicted by a triangular 
instrument, and another party to have 
received seven wounds, to have had his lip 
cut through, and one of his teeth knocked 
out. If, as appeared from this verdict, 
one of these parties was guilty of an aggra- 
vated assault under the statute, and that the 
other was only guilty of a common assault, 
he wished to know whether any judge 
would have acted impartially in inflicting 
the same punishment upon both? If the 
case had been the reverse of what it was— 
if the Roman Catholic party had only been 
convicted of the common assault, and if the 
Protestant party had been convicted of the 
aggravated assault under the statute, and if 
then the same punishment had been award- 
ed to all, he asked whether they should 
not have heard from the noble Viscount, or 
from those who supported him, a declara- 
tion that the judge had been guilty of gross 
impartiality in awarding such a sentence ? 
He was gratified in asserting that under 
the verdict found by the jury it was im- 
possible for the learned Judge to award to 
the parties an equal degree of punishment. 
Shortly after the trial a memorial had been 
sent to his noble Friend, then the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, to which he gave 
his most serious attention ; but in doing o 

he proceeded accoraing to the established 
rules in such cases, and he determined not 
to exercise the Royal prerogative of mercy 
without referring to the Judge who tried 
the case; and the result of that reference 
was, that he determined that the law should 
take its course. Shortly afterwards the 
noble Earl was removed from the Govern- 
ment of Ireland, and the present Lord 
Lieutenant was appointed. A similar peti- 
tion and memorial were then presented to that 
noble Parl. Did he pursue the same course 
—that course which had before invariably 
been practised in that country? No; on 
the representations of the parties themselves 
he sent money to the individual as a recom- 
pence for what he had suffered, and he gave 
an order that the longer sentences should 
expire at the same time with those of the 
other party. He asserted that such conduct 
was contrary to every principle of justice. 
The noble Earl had not thought it neces- 
sary to refer to the learned Judge; the 
precedent was contrary to the usual course 
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of proceeding, and by remitting the punish- 
ment it cast an imputation on the jearned 
Judge who had inflicted it. This was a 
most unjust mode of proceeding. Without 
meaning to interfere with this sacred right 
of the prerogative of the Crown in the 
exercise of mercy, he must say that it ought 
only to be exercised under the advice of 
judicial counsel. It had been stated that 
the alteration of the punishment was on 
the unanimous recommendation of the jury 
who had tried the case. He begged leave 
for a moment to call attention to the pro- 
ceedings of the jury, in consequence of 
this representation. At the close of the 
assizes at Londonderry eight of the jury 
attended the criminal court before Mr. 
Baron Pennefather, and Robert Mills, the 
foreman of the jury, addressed him, and 
denied the representation that had been 
made, adding that the four other jurymen 
were in the country, but that the eight 
then present denied the statement, as they 
were not capable of stultifying themselves 
in the manner represented. ‘This was one 
contradiction of the statement which had 
been given to the noble Viscount. It was 
true that the jury had themselves requested 
that the punishment of one of the offenders 
should be not more than two months, in 
consequence of the severe wounds he had 
received ; but that had been done at the 
time of the trial, and had nothing to do 
with the statement of the noble Viscount. 
In thus trespassing on their Lordships’ 
time, his wish was to exculpate the learned 
Judge from the imputations which had been 
cast upon him, and to call the attention of 
the Governnient to the mode in which 
justice was administered in Ireland. If 
such a course as that which he had described 
was not checked, evils would follow far 
exceeding any that their Lordships could 
anticipate. Whatever hitherto might have 
been the imputations on the administration 
of justice in Ireland, as respected the juries, 
as yet the breath of calumny had never 
dared to whisper the slightest imputation 
on the Judges ; the Judges, at least, were 
as yet untainted in the minds of the people, 
and were looked upon with universal reve- 
rence and respect. But if this new system 
of government were to be permitted—if the 
Lord-Lieutenant were to supersede the 
judgments of the Judges—a state of turbu- 
lence and disatkection would arise, of which 
their Lordships had no conception. It was 
the more imperative that their Lordships 
should direct their attention to these mat- 
ters now, from the peculiar state of the 
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Government of Ireland. It had hitherto 
been the rule, that if they had a young 
Lord-Lieutenant, they should have a man of 
experience for the Irish Secretary ; or if 
they had a young Irish Secretary, that they 
should have a man of experience for the 
Lord-Lieutenant; but now both these 
important officers were young men without 
experience. He must guard himself, in 
saying this, from being thought to wish to 
cast any aspersion on the Lord-Lieutenant. 
He believed the noble Earl to have acted 
most injudiciously ; and it was necessary to 
poiut out the impropriety of his conduct in 
that respect ; but he had a personal respect 
for that individual, and wished to co-operate 
with him as far as it was possible in the good 
government of Ireland. He lamented what 
he had recently heard as to the feeling of the 
gentry of Ireland with respect to that indi- 
vidual ; he lamented that they, in his late 
progress through Ireland, should have 
neglected and slighted him. He thought 
that they acted injudiciously and unwisely 
in this respect, and that they ought to 
remember, however they might differ in 
politics from that individual, that he was 
the representative of the Sovereign, and as 
such, that they should treat him with due 
respect. He could not refrain from making 
these last observations as to the conduct of 
the gentry towards the Lord-Lieutenant, 
because he thought it to be in direct oppo- 
sition to the course which they ought to 
have pursued. He trusted that he had 
succeeded in clearing the learned Judge 
from the imputation which the answer of 
the noble Viscount had cast upon him. 
Viscount Duncannon desired at once to 
clear himself from the mistaken supposition 
that he had ever cast any imputation on the 
learned Judge. He had not stated what 
was supposed by the noble Earl. He had 
stated that as the learned Judge had used 
his discretion, he had no doubt that the 
Lord-Lieutenant had done the same; and 
he might add, that from all the facts which 
had come under his observation, he believed 
the Lord-Lieutenant to be right. The 
course taken by him was not quite unpre- 
cedented, for the Lords-Lieutenant of 
Ireland had frequently adopted such a 
course, without making any previous ap- 
plication to the Judges. In December 
last an application was made on_ this 
case to the then Lord-Lieutenant, who 
submitted the matter to the Judge be- 
fore whom the case was tried. The 
learned Judge stated, that he could make no 
alteration in the sentences. On the arrival 
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of the present Lord-Lieutenant a memorial 
was presented to him, and he then requested 
that unless there were new circumstances 
in the case, that such an application might 
not be made to him. Although the late 
Lord-Lieutenant had come to the determi- 
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nation not to alter the sentences, yet new | 


circumstances having been stated, the pre- 
sent Lord-Lieutenant had been induced to 
relieve the prisoners from further suffering 
the sentence of the Court. With respect 
to the statement as to the recommendation 
of the jury, he believed it would be found 
to be perfectly true that a memorial, signed 
by all the jury, had been forwarded to the 
Lord-Lieutenant. There had been also a 
memorial, signed by the Mayor of Derry, 
and by thirty-one respectable resident mer- 
chants, in favour of the prisoners. That 
memorial was placed with the other papers 
in the hands of the Lord-Lieutenant, and 
upon them he had given directions for the 
release of the prisoners. He thought that 
he need not go into any further statement 
on this subject. He submitted that if a 
memorial was signed by the jury, and if 
that recommendation was fortified by ano- 
ther, signed by the Mayor of the town, and 
by a number of respectable inhabitants, the 
Lord-Lieutenant was perfectly justified in 
exercising his discretion, and relieving these 
persons from further imprisonment. It 
should be recoJlected that three months of 
their term of imprisonment had already 
expired. In the memorial of the jury it 
was stated, that as the term for the impri- 
sonment of the Protestants had elapsed, 
they recommended the Lord-Liecutenant to 
relieve the other prisoners from the remain- 
ing portion of their larger term of impri- 
sonment. He was not aware of there being 
any other circumstances in the case ; but if 
any noble Lord desired further information 
he would endeavour to supply it. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that in this coun- 
try after a learned Judge, upon reference 
to him, had stated that he could not altera 
sentence, the Secretary of State in no in- 
stance whatever thought it right, without 
the best possible information, to do so ; and 
in order to obtain the best possible informa- 
tion he applied to the Judge, who stated 
the circumstances of the case, and who 
furnished him with a copy of the evidence, 
and of the reasons why he had pronounced 
the judgment. That appeared to be the 
right and proper course. As the Judge 
heard the evidence he had the best oppor- 
tunity, from seeing and hearing the wit- 
nesses, to form a correct opinion of what 
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should be his decision, and that decision 
ought not to be reversed unless the Govern- 
ment took the best possible means to obtain 
correct information on the subject. It 
appeared to him, according to the statement 
made by the noble Viscount, that the course 
pursued in Ireland was very incorrect ; for 
it appeared that the Secretary of State or 
the Lord-Lieutenant had, without commu- 


| nicating with the Judge, been in the habit, 


in repeated instances, of altering sentences 
without first fully making themselves ac- 
quainted with the circumstances under 
which such sentences were given. Without 
knowing anything of the merits of this 
particular case he had thought it right to 
state what was the practice in England— 
that practice appeared to him to be ccrrect, 
and if any ether were adopted in Ireland, 
he thought that the sooner it was altered 
and made conformable to the English 
practice the better. : 
Lord Farnham said, that it wasa mistake 
to suppose that the practice was different in 
Ireland and England. He had never heard 
of any one who in the administration of 


justice had given more univeral satisfaction 


than a noble Marquess who for some years 
was Lord-Lieutenant there (the Marquess 
Wellesley); and it had always been his 
practice to examine the documents submit- 
ted to him, and to consult the Judge who 
had tried the case. He had always much 
admired that part of the noble Marquess ’ 
conduct. During the whole time of the 
Marquess Wellesley’s government, he did 
not know one case in which the most fasti- 
dious person could find fault with the ad- 
ministration of justice. He should like to 
see a copy of the memorial addressed to the 
Lord-Lieutenant in the present instance, 
for there appeared to be a great discrepancy 
in matter of fact as to that memorial. He 
had three cases of a similar nature to bring 
under the attention of the House. He 
had given the papers in them to the noble 
Viscount, and should mention them again 
when the noble Viscount had obtained in- 
formation on them. 

Lord Plunkett said, he was totally igno- 
rant of the cirecumstanees that had taken 
place at the trial, or of what had occurred 
afterwards, but he would bear his humble 
testimony to the high character of the 
learned Judge, whose impartiality was 
said to be impugned by the conduct which 
he pursued on the occasion to which this 
discussion bore reference. He had known 
that learned Judge for a great number of 
years, and though he might not concur 
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with that learned person in his political 
views, still it was but just and proper for 
him to declare that that learned person, in 
his judgments, either with reference to 
that now particularly under consideration, 
or to any other, never, he was convinced, 
suffered his political sentiments to interfere 
with his judicial duties. He was happy to 
concur in this testimony to the honesty and 
impartiality of the learned Judge with the 
noble Earl who first introduced the subject. 
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He believed that the noble Baron was quite 
correct in stating that the ordinary course 
in this country and in Ireland, with re- 
spect to the remission of a judicial sentence, 
was precisely the same. He would, how- 
ever, call their Lordships’ attention to the 
particular situation in which his noble 
Friend (the present Lord Lieutenant) was 
placed on this occasion, and then they 
could judge how far the general course of 
proceeding was applicable in this instance. 
If he were rightly informed, after the trial 
had occurred in this case, and after sen- 
tence had been pronounced according to the 
different degrees of guilt of the different 
parties, a memorial was presented, and on 
that memorial a report was made. That 
report was laid before the Earl of Hadding- 
ton, and on that he acted. Now this was 
not a question of law—it was a question of 
discretion. It involved a measure of pu- 
nishment commensurate with the degree of 
guilt. All the parties were guilty, but 
the exact degree of guilt depended on cir- 
cumstances. With the report of the 
learned Judge before him, the Earl of 
Haddington did not deem it necessary to 
alter the sentence. Now this same report, 
which was in the Secondaries’-office, must 
have been seen by the Earl of Mulgrave ; 
and such having been the case, he could 
not say that it was absolutely necessary that 
a fresh reference, when another memorial 
was presented, should be made to the 
Judge who tried the case. If such a re- 
ference had been made, the report would 
have been the same. Now the Lord Lien- 
tenant, on looking over that report, might 
have thought that the scale of guilt was 
not so exactly and so naturally laid down 
as not to allow of a certain degree of 
change in the amount of punishment. If 
the Lord Lieutenant, acting on this prin- 
ciple, (and it should be observed that there 
was no question of law in the case), con- 
ceived that it was not necessary to inflict 
the whole of the punishment originally 
awarded, he did conceive that that noble 
person could not be fairly accused of having 
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misapplied the prerogative of the Crown, 
or that it could be justly said that he, in 
remitting a certain portion of punishment, 
cast the slightest reflection on the learned 
Judge who had tried the case. 

Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey said, that 
it was quite unusual in cases of this 
kind for the Executive Power to come to 
a decision directly opposite to that of the 
Judge before whom a case had been tried. 
The noble Viscount had said, that instances 
of a similar kind were not unprecedented ; 
but connected as he was with Ireland, he 
would distinctly state that he never before 
had heard of any such case of interference. 


| He was happy to hear the panegyric justly 


pronounced by the noble and learned Lord 
on the learned Judge who had bgen that 
night referred to. Before the noble and 
learned Lord rose, he was himself about to 
invoke the noble and learned Lord’s testi- 
mony in favour of that most excellent in- 
dividual, of whom he would say that a 
man more impartial, or less influenced by 
political bias in the discharge of his duties 
never existed. The noble Lord, as a proof 
of the impartial feeling of the learned 
Judge, instanced a case of some conse- 
quence in which he had sentenced two Pro- 
testants who had been guilty of riotous 
conduct, not to three months, not to six 
months, but to twelve months imprison- 
ment. Yet this was the Judge upon whom 
the Government, by their interference, 


| though they might not have intended it, 


had fixed the charge of partiality. 

Lord Hatherton said, that the memorials 
and other papers had been forwarded to 
the Lord Lieutenant, and he could state 
that he was not aware in practice of any 
case in which the Lord Lieutenant had 
expressed any opinion upon any case with 
out first seeing the memorials. His noble 
Friend opposite, the late Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, could confirm him in this state- 
ment as to the practice in such cases. 

Lord Brougham observed, that this was 
avery important matter, and ought to be 
approached with the highest degree of de- 
licacy. He quite agreed with the noble 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Lynd- 
hurst) that the prerogative ought never to 
be exercised by the Executive Govern- 
ment without an appeal being first made 
to the learned Judge who tried the party 
or parties on whose behalf an appeal was 
made to the mercy of the Crown. The 
learned Judge was the person to give an 
opinion upon the case in the first instance; 
he was the individual from whom the 
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soundest advice upon the subject could be 
procured. But his (Lord Brougham’s) 
opinion was equally clear, that the Crown 
was in no way bound by the opinion of 
the learned Judge. That would 
monstrous proposition, as tenable as that 
the Crown ought to be bound by the opi- 
nion of the jury. If that principle was 
to prevail, he (Lord Brougham) was liable 
to impeachment over and over again for 
having advised the Crown to make an ex- 
tension of mercy to parties in whose favour 
the Judge had said the cases were not 
proper for mercy. He did not know any 
thing of the facts of the case, but it ap- 
peared to him from what had been stated 
by his noble Friend the Lord Privy Seal, 
thai there had been an application to the 
learned Judge, who returned an answer 
by letter to the Lord-lieutenant. If that 
answer did not satisfy the Lord-lieutenant, 
he had the right to act accordingly. 

Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey said, hewished 
to correct an impression which prevailed, 
that the Jury had joined in a memorial in 
favour of the parties in question. Such 


was not the case, and he begged to state | 
that the Jury had gone into the public |. 
court-house of their county before the | 


Judge of Assize, and there publicly de- | 


nied that they had 
mendation to mercy, and that any memo- 
rial or paper bearing their names which 
had been forwarded to the Government 
had not been signed by them. 

Lord Plunkett said, that nothing was in 
practice more common than the exercise of 
the undoubted prerogative of the Crown 
in contradiction to the opinion of the 
Judges before whom the parties had been 
tried and convicted. He remembered an 


instance of this which occurred to himself 


wher he had the honour to preside in a 
court of common law. During that period 
he had sat with his learned and respected 
Friend, since deceased, Mr. Justice Van- 
deleur, and before them an individual was 
tried and convicted of an aggravated case 
of manslaughter. In the exercise of their 


discretion they had sentenced him to a/ 


long imprisonment, and on an application 
being made to them for a revision of the 


sentence, and on mature consideration of 


the case, Mr. Justice Vandeleur and him- 
self concurred in the opinion against any 
alteration or remission. This occurred at 
the period his noble Friend the Marquess 
of Anglesey presided over the Govern- 


ment of Ireland, and, notwithstanding the | 
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opinions of himself and his latehon. an 
learned colleague, the noble Marquess in 
his discretion remitted the sentence. He 
could not without impeaching his own 
opinion say the prerogative was wisely 
exercised; butof this he was sure, that it 
was constitutionally exercised. 

The Earl of Wicklow undertook to as- 
sert that 
had been adverted to, had ever been for- 
warded by the jury. If there were any 
such document in existence, the noble 
Viscount could easily contradict his state- 
ment, by laying it on the Table of the 
House. If the present Lord-Lieutenant 
n the documents, and had made 
use of th 
and the learned judge, he (the Earl of 
Wicklow) was quite persuaded that he 
never could have said that the remission 
of the was founded upon the 
fact, that both parties were equally liable 
to punishment. This was not the fact, 
He asserted, therefore, that this exercise 
of the Royal prerogative had taken place 
without any reference tothe Judges’ opi- 
nion, and without any memorial from the 
jury to the Lord-Lieutenant. 


no such memorial as that which 


had 
papers between his predecessor 


sentenee 


Corporation Rerorm—Peririons. | 
Lord Brougham: My Lords, I have a 
Petition to present, from the town of 
Marsden, in favour of the Corporation 
Reform Bill. I have a similar petition 
ereat district—the great metro- 
politan borough of Lambeth—agreed upon, 
I understand, at one of the most nume- 
rous, most respectable, and most unani- 
mous mectings ever held in that district. 
It is signed by 2,260 persons, and received 
these signatures in the course of a ve ry 
bours. It would have been signed 

reat many more persons, but the 
petitioners that the number 
who attended the meeting precluded the 
necessity of waiting for that purpose, 
[ have also to present two petitions from 
the town of Leicester, agreed upon ata 
public meeting, and signed in the course 
of ten or twelve hours by no less than 
9,500 persons; clearly showing the strong 
feeling which exists in that district of the 
country, and completely contradicting the 
evidence of some of the witnesses who 
seemed to infer that it was not, and is not, 
very much called for, except by a factious 
rabble. I, my Lords, do not quite go 
along with the petitioners in some of the 
expressions they use, which certainly are 
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rather strong. The petitioners state that 
the Municipal Corporations’ Bill was 
passed in the other House of Parliament 
almost without opposition, and that your 
Lordships’ determination to hear counsel 
at the Bar upon it, seems to imply that 
your Lordships’ are unable as legislators, 
to cope with such a subject, and thus to 
have a tendency ‘‘to lower and degrade 
your right ho nourable House yet more in 
the estimation of the people.” —[ Crees of 
‘© Order, order,” and great confusion. | 

The Duke of Newcastle: My Lords, 1 
think the noble and learned Lord has read 
quite enough of that petition. 

Lord Brougham: 1 differ from 
Grace on that subject, for 1 mean to read 
the whole of it. I did not mean to have 
read it, inasmuch as I feel considerable 


Corporation Reform— 


respect and veneration for your Lordships’ 


House; but I shall read it all now. Your 
Lordships owe it entirely to his Grace. 
Save us from our friends! say you; but 
as the noble Duke has interrupted me, | 
shall bez to read the petition at length, 
even at the risk of its preventing me from 
taking part in the debate of the night. 
The petitioners state, ‘‘ That it is with fecl- 
ings of the deepest regret that your peti- 
tioners mark the proceedings of your right 
hon. House respecting the Municipal Cor- 
poration Reform Bill—a Bill introduced 
into Parliament by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
and which has passed the Commons 
House of Parliament, almost without 
opposition. They cannot consider the de- 
termination of your right hon. House to 
hear counsel against the principle of the 
Bill, involving as it does a great and ex- 
tensive legislative e measure, otherwis se than 
as a confession of the inability of your 
right hon. House, as legislators, to cope 
with such a subject without foreign aid, 
and thus to lower and degrade your right 


hon. House yet more in the estimation of 


the people. That the insulting and abu- 


sive language reported to have been used | 


by counsel respecting the people, at the 
Bar of your Lordships’ House, not only 
unrestrained, but apparently with the ap- 
probation of certain noble Lords, excites 
in the minds of your petitioners’—you see 
the difficulty of stopping me in this—no, 
IT had rather not go on without just ex- 
plaining how much more satisfactory it is 
for me to read the petition, and how 
anxious I am to satisfy the noble Duke. 
You may think you see that what I 
have read is wrong, but you cannot tell 
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that what TI am going to read is not per- 
fectly right. 

The Earl of Wicklow: My Lords— 
[ Cries of “« Order !”|—my Lords, I beg to 
say that as soon as the noble and learned 
Lord has read that petition, I shall move 
that it be rejected—[‘* Order !’”| 

Lord Brougham: Really, my Lords, 
this is by much the most irregular thing | 
ever saw even in this place, which, of all 
the irregular places 1 ever saw, is by far 
the most irregular. The noble Earl sees 
the folly of interrupting me. I forget 
where I am now, and am half afraid I shall 
have to begin again, Oh, here it is— 
“the approbation of certain noble Lords 
excites in the minds of your petitioners 
feelings of indignation and disgust, still 
further increased by the reception of the 
ex-parte evidence of the very men who are 
most intimately mixed up with all those 
corporate transactions of which the people 
so justly complain, and who notoriously 
profit by the abuses which they uphold, 
That it is the opinion of your petitioners, 
in Opposition to the representations which 
have been made to your right hon. House, 
that the conduct of the Commissioners of 
Corporate Inquiry in this town (Leicester) 
—Mr. Whitcombe, and Mr. Cockburn — 
in the discharge of their important duties, 
was exemplary in every particular; that it 
was marked by gentlemanlike demeanor, 
calmness of deportment, and a readiness 
to receive evidence from all persons; and 
that the Report they have furnished re- 
specting this Corporation, is, in the judg- 
ment of your petitioners, correct in all 
essentials, and as accurate as possible in 
so wide a field of inquiry, and amidst such 
a conflicting mass of evidence. Your pe- 
litioners also beg, to assure your right 
hon. House that, contrary to the evi- 
dence given at your Bar, the conduct of 
the inhabitants of this town during the 
course of the examination at the Castle, 
was orderly and decorous; and that what- 
ever excitement existed in the minds of 
the spectators, was kept within decent 
bounds. Your petitioners therefore beg, 
in the fullest manner, to confirm the state- 
ments made by the Commissioners with 
respect to the conduct of the people. 
They assert that the representations put 
forth to the contrary are false and calum- 
nious, and that nothing can be further 
from the truth than that any individual 
could be deterred from giving evidence by 
feelings of intimidation or personal fear. 
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In imploring your right hon. House to; 
pass this Bill, your petitioners think that 

they ask a measure only of common Jjus- | 
tice; they seek not spoliation, as has | 
been calumniously said, but restoration. 
They require, that property, which for so 
many hundred years was applied strictly 
to public purposes, should so be applied 
again. § Theydemand,and justly demand, 
that an unlimited and irresponsible power | 
of taxing and spending, such as even the | 
Parliament of the United Kingdom does | 
not claim, shall not be confided to per- 

sons in whom your petitioners have no | 
trust, no confidence whatever; 
justice, impartial justice, the first and most 
important attribute of all the attributes of 
Government, should be placed within the 
reach of every individual. That to ac- 
quire this just, this holy object, the inha- 
bitants of this town will never cease to 
exert every lawful means in their power, 
and that they will never adinit, that the 

assumed privileges of a few individuals 
ought to stand in the way of the just 
rights, of the contentment, of the pros- 
perity and happiness, of a great and intel- 
ligent people. Your petitioners, therefore, 
implore your right hon. House to dismiss 
from your minds all those unfavourable 
impressions against the people of this 
town, which may have arisen from the re- 
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and thatia 
expression affecting your Lordships’ House 


}acain, 


| respect in My OWn proper person, 





presentations of their inveterate enemies at 
the Bar of your right hon. House; and 
that your Lordships will forthwith pass 
the Bill in such integrity as to give satis- | 
faction to the people of these reals. 
This, ny Lords, as I have already said, is | 
the petition of the town of Leicester, 
signed within a few hours, by 9,500 inha- | 
bitants of that great town. | do not per- | 
ceive, my Lords, that the word “* Humble” 
is used by these petitioners, nor does it set 
out with the usual form of ‘“* Humbly | 
showeth.” But whether your Lordships 
may not be disposed to consider that the 
word “ Imploring’—which is at least a 
very effective word, and one expressive of 
humility—is a sufficient compliance with 
what we know to be one of the standing 
orders of the House, is more than I, un- 
experienced as I am in the forms of your | 
Lordships’ House, can take upon myself 
to say. His Lordship moved that the 
petition be received. 

The Duke of Newcastle regretted hav- | 
ing interrupted the noble and learned 
Lord, because he should be sorry to de- | 
prive him of any opportunity of showing r | 


” | ships 


tion, and merely said, 


| saying, 
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an insult to that House. For the noble 
and learned Lord to indulee in this kind 
of sneer, and invective, and unbecoming 
sarcasm, really thought, beneath 
him, and excessively insulting to the dig- 
nity of their Lordships’ House. Hi 
peated, it was very insulting for the noble 
and learned Lord to use the language with 
which he attempted to flagellate th 
House. It was nothing less than pander- 
ing to the very coarsest passions and worst 
feelings of the lowest 
munity. 

Lord Brougham: } 
m not aware that | 


was, he 


e re- 


class of the com- 


Lords, | 


One 


my 


Really, 
ha used 


rave any 
—except, indeed, stating my respect at d 
ration for it. [am not e, Tsay 
my Lords, of any one word | have 
used which can be objected to by any one 
Member of this House. But the noble 
Duke objects tomy reading the vetition, 
as if 1 were taking an opportunity of 
offering disrespect to your Lordships. 
Why if I wished to cast any disrespect 
on your Lordships, | should show that dis- 
which 
the noble Duke, todo him justice, gives 
me credit for wishing an opportunity to 
do. Ihave yet to learn, my Lords, that 
any Member of Parliament, in the dis- 
charge of his duty of presenting the peti- 
tions of the people, is at all to blame ia 
bringing any petition forward; it being 


vene awafr 


}the right of the subject to petition Par- 


the right of your Lord- 
ition if you please. 
-just 


liament—it being 
to reject that pet 
observe how the case 
observe. If I had given in this petition— 
as - very natur ally night have wished to 
r [ want to come to the business of 
Thad given in this peti- 
‘* Petition in favour 
town of Leicester,” some noble 
the petition 


Now stat nds- 


} 
ao, 


the 


eceniagecit 


of the Bull, 
Lord would have looked at 


to-night, or to-morrow morning, and then 


he would have found out that IL had pre- 
sented a petition without notice, centain- 
expressions, [ have no hesitation in 
of a strong nature; and I should 
have been immediately told that [ was 
bound to make your Lordships aware of the 
nature of those expressions, Well, then, 
I say, I was bound to read the petition. 
[The Earlof Wicklow: No.] The noble 
Lord thinks I was not bound to read 
it. Well, then, 1 shall just judge for 
myself; make up my own mind, act on 
my own behalf, and read the petition or 
M 2 
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not read it, as I please, I have a right to 
make any motion that I please. The 
motion that I made was, that the petition 
be received, and any noble Lord can vote 
for or against that motion as he thinks 
proper, exercising just the same discretion 
and freedom thit [ reserve for myself. 
The Earl of Wicklow: If it were one 
of their Lordships rules not to receive dis- 
respectful petitions, they could not receive 
the present. 


their Lordships, and seeing that it con- 
tained expressions offensive and insulting 


to the House, he should have told the | 


petitioners that such an insulting petition 
would not be received. 
move that the pe tition be rejected. 

The Earl of Falmouth reminded their 
Lordships that they were in the habit of 


protecting, not only their own House but | 
the other House of Parliament, from dis- | 


respect. When he himself presented a 
petition the other day from the borough of 


Evesham which contained a passage stating | 


that the majority of the other House was 
composed of Papists and others not in 


connexion with the Church of England, | 


it was alleged by noble Lords opposite to 


be offensive to the other House, and he | 
immediately withdrew the petition on these | 
grounds, and on these grounds only, | 
Therefore, on account of the generally | 


disrespectful and insulting language con- 
tained in the present petition, he should 


support his noble Friend’s objection to its | 


reception. 

Lord Brougham: The noble Earl has 
an undoubted right to move the rejection 
of, and your Lordships have a_ perfect 
right to reject, any petition you please — 
of the exercise of that right I do not com- 
plain. But I say, my Lords, it is to me 
a most extraordinary position, that a noble 


Lord, receiving a petition signed by ten or | 


eleven thousand of his fellow-citizens, is 
to reject that petition at once, because the 


petitioners choose to blame the conduct of | 
Tam not aware that 


the House of Lords. 
this House is likely to raise itself in the 
estimation of its fellow-countrymen by 
claiming for itself a privilege and a free- 
dom which no human beings have a right 
to claim—that of being exempt from a 
free expression of disapprobation. Men 
may differ as to whether the expression 
of disapprobation is respectful or dis- 
respectful; and if your Lordships think 
that this is a disrespectful expression of 
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The noble Lord was bound | 
to read the petition before offering it to 


He begged to | 
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disapprobation, it is for you to reject the 
petition, 

The Earl of Wicklow had moved the 
rejection of the petition on the ground of 
its being a highly disrespectful one. He 
knew that the public had a right to blame 
their Lordships in a respectful manner, 
but not in a disrespectful, sneering, and 
insulting tone. 

The Duke of Wellington entreated their 
Lordships not to weigh too nicely the 
wording of petitions, or the expressions of 
| the petitioners, He was very much dis- 
posed to think that no such disrespectful 
language as the present petition contained 
was calculated to do their Lordships much 
injury. He must say, however, that when 
| the attention of the House was drawn in 
so particular a manner by the noble and 
learned Lord to those particular expres- 
sions, when the noble and learned Lord 
commented upon them as he had done; 
when in this particular petition, moreover, 
there was the omission of a word required 
to be introduced into all petitions presented 
to the House, and when the noble and 
, learned Lord was aware of that fact— 

Lord Brougham : I beg the noble Duke’s 

pardon. I will at once withdraw the pe- 
tition. The doctrine is a most sound, and 
a most judicious, and a most sensible one, 
not only for this House, but for every 
individual in it to adopt ; they should not 
weigh too nicely the expressions used by 
| petitioners. 
The Earl of Wicklow: I beg to assure 
| the noble and learned Lord, that if he had 
| not withdrawn the petition, 1 would cer- 
| tainly have taken the sense of the House. 

Lord Brougham: And very probably 
you would have carried it away with you. 

The petition was withdrawn. 

Lord Brougham presented a Petition 
from Mr. Cockburn, one of the Commis- 
sioners, against whom the principal charges 
| of the Counsel at the Bar had been direct- 
ied. Mr. Whitcombe, his brother Com- 
missioner, was unfortunately dead, but he 
pledged himself, with their Lordships’ 
| permission, to rebut by five or six witnesses 
at the Bar, the whole of the charges made 
| against him by interested parties. As he 

had not moved their Lordships to hear the 
petitioner in the Bristol case, he felt that 
he could not make an exception in the 
_case of this gentleman, who with his de- 
ceased colleague had been so directly 
| attacked, and it was therefore his painful 
iduty to advise their Lordships not to grant 
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the prayer of the petitioner, which was, of | 
course, to be heard at the Bar . The noble 
and learned Lord then proceeded to state 
the substance of the petition. ‘The peti- 
tioner represented that he had entered 
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upon the charge committed to him with a 
deep and anxious sense of its responsibi- | 


lity, and that in performing it he had dis- 
charged his duty to the best of his humble 
ability and knowledge, faithfully, fearlessly, 
and conscientiously; that in conjunction 
with his deceased colleague he had incnired 


into the corporations of Coventry and Lei- | 
cester; that he had perused with extreme 


astonishment the evidence given with re- 
ference to those corporations ; 
and his deceased ¢ 
the same just and impartial spirit to every 
corporation that had formed the subject of 


their inquiry, without reference to political | 
principles, in proof of which he referred to | 
the corporations of Nottingham and Derby | 
and | 


on the one hand, and 
Tamworth on the other. 


Shrewsbury 


The petition was read, and laid on the | 


Table. 
The Duke of Newcastle then rose to com- 


on in the country upon the subject. 
had a pecu! liar regard for the pable Viscount 
at the head of his Majesty’s Councils, 
he would take leave to suggest to the noble 
Viscount, seeing as he (the noble Duke) 
did, the treasonable conspiracy that was 
carrying on in this country against the 
Church and State, whether it would not 
be wise for him to withdraw himself from 
a Government which might be dragged 
into that conspiracy, which he believed the 
noble Viscount and many other members 
of the Government would wish to avoid. 
He feared that there were some persons 
who would drag the Ministers of the Crown 
into the commission of deeds and acts 
which they would repent. Connected 
with all this he saw language in the pub- 
lic papers—what he was going to say was 
matter of fact—he had seen it stated that 
in a certain place there had been remarks 
made calculated to injure, in the greatest 
degree, the Church and the State; and 
he had also seen it reported that certain 
persons had, in another place, endeavoured 
to vilify Members even of their Lordships’ 
House. He particularly alluded to some 


most atrocious remarks made last night in | it 


{ Aug. ] 


and that he | 
‘olleague had extended | 


of your Lordships tha 
plain of the manner in which these peti-| 
tions in support of the Bill were got up; | 
and objected to the Government partici- | 
pating in the agitation that was now going 


He | 


and } 
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Those remarks he thought 
} 


a certain place. 
were of such a character as to deserve the 
most unqualified censure, and marks of 
displeasure from this House. He alluded 
to a speech made by a person els 
Lord Wharnclifie 
must 
whether it was consistent with the di 
of their proceedings to ret 
made in the other House of 
for, after all, disguise it as they 
the term place 
must understand what place was meant. 
He hoped, therefore, this irregular discus- 
sion would not be 
The Duke of Newcastle: These speeches 
oueht to be checked. | A Noble Lord : 
thecked!] Yes, checked ; certainly 
will speak my opinion of such speeches, 
The noble Duke the n 
proceeded to say that the speech to which 
he alluded mentioned something about an 
llustrious Personage very nearly 
nected with the Throne. Thines were said 
respecting that Illustrious Personage which 
| ** Order, order!” | “ If it be the opin 
t L ought not to pro- 
[ will bow to that opinion and sit 
[the noble Duke resumed his seat.} 
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make no further observations upon that | 
part of the subject. 1 think the inconve- 
nience has been fully exemplified by the 
many petitions that it has called forth, by | 
the nature of the debates which it has pro- | 
duced, and by the many small matters | 
that have been brought in question before 
your Lordships. Such, for instance, as to | 
whether a person possessing a beneficial | 
lease under the Corporation of Coventry, | 
has any in‘erest in that Corporation, so as 
to bias his evidence in favour of that Cor- | 
poration? These were small matters, but | 
which might take your Lordships a great | 
deal of time to unravel and discover; and 
which [apprehend at the same time could 
have no possible etfect whatever upon the | 
Question before you for your Lordships’ | 
decision, Having produced such an in- | 
stance, I shall not dwell further upon this 
part of the subject, or produce other in- | 
stances to show that my anticipations of! 
the great inconvenience that would result | 
from your Lordsiiips’ recent decision bas | 
been borne out, and has also been attend- | 
ed with some degree of injustice, because | 
it is injustice, that imputations should be | 
cast upon persons in the solemn and for- | 
mal manner in which they have been, who | 
had not the means of refuting or rebutting | 
them. 1 think itis impossible not to feel, | 
not only that considerable inconvenience, | 
but that some injustice, has resulted from | 
the mode adopted by your Lordships. With 
respect to the evidence given at the Bar, | 
I shall not enter at present into an analysis 
of it. In the course of the debate upon | 
this Measure we shall probably hear what 
part of that evidence is, and what part ts 
not, material in the decision to which we 
Ought to come on the Question before 
your Lordships. With respect to that 
evidence I will only say,—not meaning in | 
the slizhtest devree to impeach the talents 
or the integrity of the persons by whom 
that evidence was given at the Bar, all of 
whom were well acquainted with the sub- 
ject on which they spoke; but atthe same | 
time I must state that they were all per- | 
sons either in the employ of these Corpo- | 
rations, or leading members of them; that) 
they were involved entirely in the proceed- 
iugs of these Corporations, for the reform- 
ation of the abuses of which this Bill is 
brought forward; that they were either 
the advisers or participators of all the acts 
their. this Bill goes to correct; and that 
nterests will be seriously affected by 
the provisions it contains, I must also 


| 
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say, with respect to the mode in which the 
evidence was given, that it has been en- 
tirely ex-parte evidence, and conducted in 
an ex-parte manner. The witnesses were all 
examined on one side, and not cross-exa- 
mined by Counsel on the other. They 
were examined in a most leading manner, 
and the only check upon them was any 
examination which any noble Peer might 
think proper to put; and which examina- 
tion was necessarily very much curtailed 
and abbreviated from the anxiety we all 
felt to relieve ourselves as speedily as pos- 
sible from a course of proceeding in which 
we felt we had most incautiously and inju- 
diciously involved ourselves. With this 
observation I will dismiss that evidence; 
because, supposing all the facts it alleged 
were admitted to be true—yet the deduc- 
tions from them were only the mere opin- 
ions of the witnesses who delivered them, 
and in my view of the case there are sufli- 
cient grounds for entertaining quite cou- 
trary opinions; while many of the state- 
ments themselves are capable of being 
contradicted by other evidence. But sup- 
posing this were not so, and all the facts 
were true, what do they amount to, beyond 
that of a re-statement of all the facts 
already given to your Lordships in the 
Commissioners’ Report, except certain 
mistakes of a triding nature, which are 
admitted by the Commissioners? But 
to any counter-statement made by the 
witnesses at the Bar against the Commis- 
sioners’ Report, | am instructed to say 
that the Commissioners can satisfactorily 
defend their Report against the charge of 
mis-statement or error. But, my Lords, 
I again sav, if the whole of the evidence 
taken at the Bar were admitted to be true, 
it would not in the slightest degree affect 
the general grounds upon which I rest my 
defence and support of this Measure— 
general grounds, the justness of which, in 
a certain degree, was admitted on a former 


occasion by some noble Lordsin this House, 


who are nevertheless opposed to this Bill. 
With respect to the Corporation Commis- 
sioners, J cannot but think that they have 
been treated with great and unmitigated 
injustice. Their names have been derided, 
and definitions of their political characters 
given, from whence collected I know not. 
But when observations of the same sort 
were made which were supposed to reflect 
upon .the early political character of 
others, the answer immediately was this— 
‘‘ No--you have no right to say that—you 
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have no right to attack me for opinions I} feel confident that if I did not move that 


may have entertained before I came into 
Parliament; it is my public acts alone 
that you have any right to impeach.” My 
Lords, I think there is great justice in that 
remark; but then, my Lords, let the same 
justice be rendered to the Commissioners 
which you demand for yourselves, that 
which you ask for yourselves should be also 
meted out to these Commissioners, who 


stand precisely in the same situation as | 


you did—who stand precisely in the same 
rank of life—who stand precisely in the 
same profession as those did who now 
charge them with undue violence—with 
going beyond due bounds in their political 
principles, political feelings, and political 
opinions, This, my Lords, is no light 
charge. It is very well known what is 
meant by this. 
injustice to ascribe these feelings and 
opinions to the Commissioners, for nobody 
can be positive or certain of what are the 


real political principles and opinions of men | 
when they are merely collected irom com- | 
mon report, and common conversation, and | 


not from the intimate intercourse of private 


life. 


to stop them in a manner which may be 
of serious mischief to them, and greatly 
prejudicial in the course of their after-life. 
Your Lordships must expect that these 
Commissioners, attacked as they have 
been—accused of the most violent princi- 
ples—charged with stating direct false- 
hoods——and threatened with punish ment— 
must necessarily feel—as men of honour 
and integrity, who are conscious of having 
discharged a great public duty to the best 
of their ability—indignant and impatient 
under such imputations. \ 
most anxious to petition your Lordships, 
in order that they may be heard at the 


Bar in refutation of those aspersions. | 
They feel confident they could, in a short | 


period, dissipate the whole of the imputa- 
tions thrown out against them, 
such a course. I was afraid that 
nience; I was afraid that some of your 
Lordships would say, that it was due in 
justice that they should be heard. I there- 
fore persuaded them from pursuing that 
course, distinctly informing them that |] 


could not refuse presenting their petition, | 


but that I thought it more prudent not to 
present it; because I did not in my mind 


I say it would be perfect | 


It is not fair, then, with respect to | 
men struggling upward in their profession, | 


They have been | 


I have, | 
however, entirely dissuaded them from | 
we | 
might be involved in further inconve- | 


'they should be heard at the Bar some 


other noble Lord might do so, In conse- 
quence of this they addressed to me a 
letter, which states more distinctly than I 
could do, the grounds on which they rest 
their case, and the manner in which they 
reply to the charges made against them, 
which letter I think it my duty to trouble 
your Lordships with. [have also received 
a letter from Mr. Buckle, and one from 
Mr. Austin, to a similar effect.* The 


The following are the letters referred toin 
the text :— 
** Aug. 12, 1835. 
“My Lorp—lfaving just read a letier 
written to your Lordship by Mr, Drinkwater 
and Mr. Rushton, relative to the attacks 
made upon the conduct of the Corporation 
Commissioners by the Counsel and witnesses 
at the Bar of the House of Lords, I beg leave 
to assure your Lordship that | concur in the 
| feelings expressed in that letter by the Com- 
who signed it; and I strenuously 
' against any unfavourable 
beins drawn either against my 
| reports of other Commissioners, from the un- 
| proved statements of Counsel or the evidence 
of witnesses interested in the present Corpo- 
rate system, and who were subjected to no 
cross-examination. 
“Tam, &e. ke. “C,. AUSTIN. 
“ Tiouse of Lords, half-past seven.”’ 





missioners 
| protest inference 


own, or the 


‘© Penzance, August 10, 1835. 

“My Loro—I learn from the newspapers 
that the House of Lords is now engaged ina 
quasi-judicial inquiry into the conduct of the 
Corporation Commissio 
Commissioners, may I be permitted to ask 
whether it is the intention of the House to 
limit this inquiry to the statements of town- 
clerks and aldermen; or whether the numerous 
witnesses, upon whose testimony our reports 
are founded, and whose evidence was publicly 
| given upon oath, in the presence of the several 
| Corporations and their opponents, subject to 
any questions that might on 
either side, will be called to their Lordships’ 
Bar for examination ? 

“Without presuming to understand the pre- 
cise nature of those functions which the House 
is now exercising, [ may be allowed to observe 
that if their Lordships propose to judge the 
conduct of the Commissioners or the faithful- 
ness of their Reports, by the er-parte state- 
ments to which they are now listening, it will 
| bea very novel mode of exhibiting to the coun- 
| try that nice sense of justice to which they 
| have laid claim upon this occasion. Confident 
{that in such acase your Lordship will not 


| suffer the character of this inquiry to pass un 





be suggested 


| observed, when the Commissioners cannot be 
| heard, I will only add, that I am_ pre pared to 
| justify my Reports on the Corporations within 
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first letter is signed by John Elliot Drink- 
water and Edward Rushton, and runs 
thus :— 
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“ Westminster, August 12, 1835, 

“My Lorp—We feel ourselves placed in 
circumstances of great pain and embarrass- 
ment, by the course adopted in the House of 
Lords with regard to the Municipal Corpora- 
tion Reform Bill, being compelled either to 
permit our characters to be unjustifiably as- 
sailed with impunity, or to promote the objects 
of the parties, by whom the attack has been 
instigated, by offering to vindicate ourselves at 
the cost of certain delay, and probable conse- 
quent defeat, of a great public measure, 
involving the present peace and permanent 
interests of the empire, 

“Your Lordship is aware that almost all the 
Commissioners are absent from London, and 
are even now very imperfectly informed of the 
charges against them; but we are confident 
that the feelings with which we .now address 
your Lordship must be shared by all our 
colleagues who are placed in the same situ- 
ation.” 


present a petition to the [louse of Lords, 
praying to be allowed the opportunity of 
repelling the mis-statements which have been 
made at the Bar affecting us, and of supplying 
the additional information to the House, 
without which it is impossible for their Lord- 
ships to estimate the propriety of the manner 
in which the inquiry was conducted, or the 
correctness of the Commissioners’ Reports. 
But your Lordship informs us that this course 
will not have the sanction and support of 
Government on account of the necessary con- 
sequences to which we have already alluded. 

* We are therefore driven to request this, at 
least, of your Lordship, that the House may be 
made aware that it is from no_ indifference 
to their Lordships’ censure, from no want of 
regard to our own reputation, and from no 
want of means fully to establish the propriety 
of our behaviour, that we are reluctantly 
induced to forbear appearing as_ petitioners 
before your Lordships. 

“The present occasion is not a fitting one 
to make general allegations of the spirit in 
which we attempted faithfully to discharge the 
important duty intrusted to us, and of which 
we have the satisfaction to believe that your 
Lordship is fully convinced. We pass by in 
silence much of the intemperate abuse with 
which we have been assailed, since their Lord- 
ships did not deem the language in which it 
was uttered unfit to be heard at their Bar. 
But we cannot entirely repress the indignation 


the Eastern Cireuit, including those upon 
Norwich and Boston, which have been sub- 
jects of complaint. 
“| have the honour to be, my Lord, 
“ Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
“Joun Buck 
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and disgust with which we have heard ourselves 
accused by Counsel of malignity, and of wilful 
and scandalous falsehood, which feelings have 
been greatly heighteued by observing that 
none of the witnesses would adopt the language 
which the Counsel ineffectually endeavoured 
to put into their mouths. 

“We have carefully examined the whole of 
the evidence given at the Bar, and are nota 
little surprised at perceiving that by far the 
largest portion of it consists merely of an 
imperfect repetition of statements already 
inade more fully in our Reports, with which 
we have not conceived that it was the intention 
of their Lordships to allow their time to be 
occupied. ‘The facts contradicted in detail 
are not only exceedingly few in number, but 
are altogether unimportant. 

“ Even under the strong provocation that 
we have received, we are very loth to accuse 
either Sir Charles Wetherell or Mr. Knight of 
an intention to mislead the House, although 
they have shewn little forbearance or delicacy 
towards us; but we earnestly beg your Lord- 
ship to take an opportunity of pressing on the 
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: | attention of the House that the abuse of us, in 
*Qur natural impulse would lead us to | a : ~~ ae 
| which those gentlemen indulged, was neither 


grounded on any specific allegations in the 
petitions on which they were heard, nor has it 
been sustained or justified by the evidence 
which they have called. 

“Among many other things of which we 
have just reason to complain, we have disco- 
vered, with the greatest regret, that in more 
than one instance a witness was prevailed upon 
to swear that the Report was false and incor- 
rect, by Counsel pretending to read, as part of 
the Report, that which is not part of the Report, 
and by incorrectly stating that to be omitted 
from the Report which is not omitted from the 
Report. Three instances of this occur in the 
evidence on Coventry alone. 

* Your Lordship is aware that our Reports 
do not profess to give the evidence which was 
taken by us, but merely the general effect and 
result upon our minds of all the evidence 
which we received; and we are perfectly 
sensible that the reliance that can be placed 
upon the truth of the matters which we have 
so reported must depend upon whatever cha- 
racter we are supposed to bear for intelligence 
andimpartiality ; but we protest against any con- 
clusion being drawn with respect to the accu- 
racy of the representations made by us from a 
review of evidence on both sides of the ques- 
tion, from the picture which has been drawn 
by witnesses on one side only. All our inqui- 
ries were conducted in public, and all evidence 
which was tendered to us was received, and 
notwithstanding the assertions of Counsel, no 
satisfactory proof has yet been offered to the 
House that the testimony of any of those wit- 
nesses was disregarded by us, It is not 
however surprising that those who are impli- 
cated in a system which we denounce as bad 
and unpopular, should cavil at our conclusions, 
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“Viscount Melbourne, &c. &c. &e.” land should think that until they were called to 
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make an ex-parte statement at the Bar of the 
House of Lords, sufficient weight was not 
allowed to their own evidence in their own 
favour. 

“It has been alleged, 
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and strongly com- 


mented upon, that we were in private commu- | 
Corporation, | 
which in the sense in which alone the witnesses | 
could swear to it (namely, for the purpose of | 


nication with the adversaries of the 


learning the subjects of inquiry), is true and 
justifiable, but in the sense in which it was 
brought against us, as an accusation, is abso- 
lutely groundless. 

“It must be obvious to your Lordship that 
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on this subject: that that feeling is not 
confined to one part of the country, or to 
one class of the community; but that it 
prevails as well in corporate towns and 
cities as in towns not corporate; that it 
in short pervades the whole mass of the 
community. Iam not, as your Lordships 
are well aware, one of those who think 


| that public opinion is always necessarily 


correct, just, and right—or that we are 


| always to be bound to obey its dictates. | 
'am perfectly ready to admit, that the 


it was only from the adversaries of the Corpo- | 
_ judgment warped by prejudice, that their 
complaints that existed on which the inhabit- | 


ration that we could learn what were the 
ants wished an inquiry to be instituted: but 
the examination appears tohave been cautiously 
conducted, so as to lead the Ilouse to believe, 


contrary to the fact, that evidence was received 


people may be misled by passion, their 


opinions be erroneous, and their 


me ay 


| views mistaken: but, my Lords, I never- 
| theless am bound to say that there isa 
state of public feeling and opinion upon 


in private, and that complaints have been | 
noticed inthe Report which were not made | 


the subject of public investigation. 

“Your Lordship is perhaps aware that even 
in the short interval that has elapsed since the 
evidence before the House has been made 
public, the accuracy of the Reports have been 
vindicated in several towns in which the 
conduct of the Commissioners has been most 
strongly attacked, by resolutions unanimously 
passed at large public meetings of the inha- 
bitants. It is possible, therefore, that we 
might have safely treated the attack upon us 
with silent contempt. 

“We trust, however, that some allowance 
will be made by your Lordship for the feelings 
of men who conscientiously believe that they 
should not have been calumniated, if a more 
Important object had not been in view than the 
detamation of their character, and who are told 
that itis their duty to submit fora time to the 
aspersions cast i pon them, rather than throw 
additional obstacles in the way of a measure 
of great national importance. 

“ We have the honour to be, my Lord, 

“Your Lordship’s obedient servants, 
* Joun Envior DrRInKWATER, 
“© Ek pwarD Kusuton.” 


This, my Lords, is the statement made 
by the Commissioners. It is more dis- 
tinct, more forcible and positive than any- 
thing I could advance; and with 
statement of their case 1 leave these gen- 
tlemen to your Lordships’ justice, and 
submit their conduct to your fair and im- 
partial consideration. With respect to the 
general measure itself it is not my inten- 


| particular attention ; 


regard. 


that | 


| Lordships’ particular consideration. 


tion on the present occasion to repeat all | 
those general arguments by which L before | 


attempted to induce your Lordships to 
consent to the second reading. Your 
Lordships must be fully aware that there 
isa great and general feeling prevailing 


this question under circumstances which 
call upon your Lordships to give it your 
and which make it 

that your Lordships should 
it with more than ordinary inter- 
est and concern. Whatever may be 
thought of the liability to error on the 
partof the people, yet when general views 
any given subject are entertained by 
large masses of the community, no wise 
statesman, no prudent legislator, would 
ever treat these views with neglect or dis- 
Your Lordships know very well 
that throughout all those towns where the 
name ofa corporation exists, a long, deep- 
rooted, and seitled opinion has prevailed 
that the present constitution of those cor- 
porations is an usurpation ; that it is ade- 
privation of rights which formerly existed ; 
that it is an encroachment and an Innova- 
tion upon the more popular form of the in- 
stitutions which were established in these 
our The public 
opinion is never so much to be regarded, 
orto be looked at with so much caution 
and respect, when it is founded ona 
feeling of right, and when the people think 
they have been treated with injustice. 
Such are the feelings that have been mani- 
fested by the various corporate towns on 
this subject; they, therefore, demand your 
Ano- 
ther circumstance which requires your 
Lordships’ serious attention is, that this is 
a question which peculiarly concerns the 
middle orders, and those who constitute 
the great bulk of the people. ‘They feel 
it more, and consequently they understand 
it much better than your Lordships. There 
may be questions upon which your Lord- 
ships may be able to form a better judg- 
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ment than the bulk of the people; but | 


upon this question the people, | repeat, 
are much better judges than you are. 
They know intimately the workings of 
these corporations, There may be, in a 
local Government, a system extremely 
partial, a system extremely troublesome, a 
system extremely annoying, a system ex- 
tremely offensive, a system felt ‘by every- 
body in the place to taint, as it were, the 
very air about them, making it noxious 
and hurtful to all but a few, and yet, for 
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is not that union and that sympathy be- 
tween your Lordships and those who con- 
stitute the majority of the other House of 
Parliament which it is desirable on all 
considerations should subsist. Your Lord- 
ships do not sympathize with a very consi- 
derable majority of the House of Com- 
mons. I beg your Lordships to recollect 
that this Bill passed the second reading in 
the House of Commons without any divi- 


sion; and not only so, but after it had un- 
| dergone the scrutiny of a committee, and 


all this, it may be very difficult to detect | 


any actual abuse, or to fix upon that which 
is, in fact, the real cause of the evil. This, 
then, my Lords, is a strong reason why 
you should pay particular attention to the 
feelings expressed by the people on this | 
subject. But there is another reason: 

my Lords, I tell you that this is not only 
the feeling of the people, but it is a sound, 
it is a sincere feeling. It is in their hearts. 
It is not a momentary feeling got up for 
the occasion—it is not a factitious feeling 
—it is nota feeling capable of being raised 
by exaggeration. On other questions I do 
not deny that great popular prejudice, 
great exaggeration existed, both with re- 
gard to the evils produced by the existing 
system of things, and the good to be de- 
rived from the removal of them. But that 
is not the case upon this subject. I do 
not mean to say that there is no exaggera- 
tion upon this subject ; that no violence— 
no passion has been displayed; but I do 
maintain, my Lords, that itis a subject 
less capable of exaggeration, less sus- 
ceptible of misrepresentation—a_ subject 
upon which the passions are less likely to 
be inflamed than any other question that 
has been placed upon the basis of the 
popular opinion. My Lords, I have but 
little more to state upon this question. It 
is impossible not to feel that it is a very 
great misfortune when the three branches 
of the Legislature do not act at least with 
something like unanimity, when there is 
not something like agreement in their 
proceedings, when there is not some- 
thing like sympathy in their feelings and 
opinions. My Lords, I feel this to be 
a very delicate subject to touch upon; 
but, my Lords, Ido say that if any aliena- 
tion between your Lordships and the 
House of Commons should be of long 
continuance, it would and must lead to 
consequences of the most disastrous kind. 
Your Lordships well know, indeed it is too 
clear to be doubted or denied, that there 


after all the amendments which were 
moved had been negatived in that com- 


mittee, those who proposed such amend- 
_ments did not think the Bill, even though 





their improvements were rejected, was so 
unfitted to pass into a law as to justify 
them to vote for its rejection ; but it was 


| read also a third time without a division. 


I. say, therefore, my Lords, that this ought 
to make you to pause before you determine 
to reject the Bill so passed by the House 
of Commons. I call upon your Lordships 
to consider; to reflect. I do not speak 
this by way of menace, or in the way of 
intimidation. I offer it to your Lordships’ 
calm judgment. But your Lordships will 
recollect, if you refuse to conciliate, if you 
refuse either to go into committee, or to 
give this Bill a fair consideration, you will 
be setting yourselves in opposition, not to 
a majority of the House of Commons that 
support the Ministers, but you will be set- 
ting yourselves in opposition to almost the 
whole House of Commons. You will be 
setting yourselves in opposition to the opi- 
nions of the people of England, collected, 
not from public meetings, to which objec- 
tions may be made--collected, not trom 
petitions presented to this House, to which 
objections may be made; but you will be, 
and are, setting yourselves in opposition 
to the opinions of the people of England, 
declared through the legitimate organs — 
their representatives in Parliament. I now 
move that the House resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House on the Bill. 

The Duke of Newcastle rose to move an 
amendment. He feltas much as the noble 
Viscount could feel the inconvenience 
arising from this House being in opposi- 
tion to the other House of Parliament. He 
should be very much disposed to prevent 
a collision between the two branches of 
the Legislature; but, after all, he could 
not see any reason why this House should 
be obliged to adopt the measures of the 
House of Commons, if their Lordships in 
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their wisdom should think those measures 
were not correct. It was possible that 
even the acute mind of that highly-talented 
person who stood so eminently forward in 
the other House of Parliament might not 
see everything in a correct point of view. 
No human being was infallible. If he dif- 
fered from the noble Duke (Wellington), 
whom he respected beyond what his powers 
of speech would enable him to express, he 
did so upon purely conscientious grounds. 
This, however, was not the first time in 
which he had differed from the noble Duke. 
When the noble Duke came forward as 
the advocate of the measure for the re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation Act, and 
also of the Bill for the Emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics, he had stated his 
objections to those two measures, and 
warned their Lordships not to adopt them. 
Subsequent experience induced him to 
think that the warning he then ventured 
to give was not out of place. Subsequent 
experience taught him to think that it 
would have been well if his warning had 
been listened to with a more attentive ear. 
In the same way that he had warned the 
House on the two former occasions to 
which he had alluded, he begged to warn 
them now. He would have them beware 
how they adopted a Bill of the descrip- 
tion of that now under their considera- 
tion. He did not mean to say that his 
views were right; but he belicved them to 
be right, and believing them to be right 
he was prepared to avow and maintain 
them. He believed that the measure was 
fraught with every evil that could beset 
a legislative enactment. It was a measure 
of the worst description—it was a mea- 
sure which had for its object the spoliation 
of property, the deprivation of rights, and 
the violation of that good faith which the 
Government and the Parliament had uni- 
versally observed towards all British sub- 
jects. If their Lordships consented to the 
violation of that good faith, and of those 
rights and privileges which pertained to 
certain classes of the community, they 
might depend upon it that at no distant 
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period they would have to lament a} 
similar violation of their own rights and | 
the same House | 


privileges. The vot: 
of Parliament which tended so inju- 
riously and so unjustly to deprive the 


existing corporations of the country of 


their rights and privileges, might just 
as easily be applied to deprive every one 
of their Lordships of their estates and to 
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subject them to the arbitrary will of 
a tyrannical House of Commons, The 
noble the head of the Go- 
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Viscount at 
vernment, in introducing the Bill a few 
days ago, had called it a remedial mea- 
sure: but he (the Duke of Neweastle) 
stated on that oceasion that he could 
only regard it as a Bill of Pains and 
Penalties. If it were indeed a remedial 
measure, where was the necessity for ap- 
pointing the Commission. The Commis- 
sion had cost the country a great deal of 
money, yet the noble Viscount had de- 
clared that its opinion was in fact of no 
value, and that it had only been appointed 
pro forma. If that were really the fact, 
he (the Duke of Newcastle) must say that 
his Majesty’s Ministers had been guilty of 
a shameful waste of the public money, to 
squander it away on a commission whose 
opinion they declared was not worth hav- 
ing. A noble Earl the other day, in al- 
luding to a commission which was about to 
issue with respect to the church afluirs of 
Scotland, had very ably and very properly 
pointed out the immense mischiefs which 
result from the issuing of commissions of 
this description ; and on that occasion the 
noble Viscount at the head of the Govern- 
ment, with the view, he supposed, of re- 
moving all objection upon the subject, 
stated that the Commission alluded to 
would be composed of persons of all sen- 
timents. Persons of all sentiments! A 
goodly company indeed to inquire into the 
affairs of a church. In former times, when 
arbitrary rule used to exist in this country, 
commissions in this manner were 
the usual and ready instruments by which 
the most arbitrary measures were effected ; 
and it could not have escaped their Lord- 
ships attention that one of the strongest 
provisions of the Bill of Rights was par- 
ticularly directed against these very com- 
missions, and with good reason, since ex- 
perience had shown that they were caleu- 
lated to centralize in the hands of Govern- 
ment all those powers which, useful and 
valuable as distributed over the whole 
country, beeame dangerous when vested 
in the Minister of the Crown. It was 
necessary, looking at the prevailing spirit 
of the day, that their Lordships should not 
lose sight of their privileges, or be wanting 
in courage to perform the duties which 
had been marked out for them by the con- 
stitution. In 1815 it was impossible to 
find a country in Europe so happy as 
England—so prosperous in every respect, 
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and so much looked up to by every nation | 


under the sun. What had happened since 
then? We had trusted since 
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then too | 


much to our own wits, and we had gone | 
totally astray from the political light, | 
which unfailingly led us to that prosperity | 


and honour. We were, consequently, 


day after day becoming more unhappy, and | 


less prosperous; and he foresaw that we 
should go on in that downward track until 
we came to a revolution, unless it were 
speedily and effectually averted by the 
exertions of their Lordships. He was in- 
clined to come to these conclusions by his 
observation on the spirit of universal anar- 
chy which was abroad; and he should warn 
their Lordships that, unless a check were 
speedily put on it, all would be lost. At 
the onset he had stated his objections to 
its proceeding further, on the grounds that 
it was a condemnation of parties unsup- 
ported by evidence, and a deprivation of 
property without the formalities even of 
justice. The House had seen it in the 
same light; and evidence had been heard. 
What was proved by that evidence? The 


contrary of all the allegations in the parts 
of the report which had been entered on ; 
and the ‘otal absence of every shade of 


delinquency on the part of the corpora- 
tions. However, notwithstanding all that, 
it appeared that the Bill was to be pro- 
ceeded with—that it was to be permitted 
to go into Committee for the purpose of 
amendment, which he felt bound to say 
could never take place, the measure was so 
radically and «ssentially bad. He consi- 
dered that in that respect the corporations 
had been very ill used; because their 
money had been expended in procuring 
evidence which it appeared was not to 
have the effect it deserved. He had heard 
it alleged against the corporations that 
their magisterial authority was of no avail; 
but this he could, from his own know- 
ledge, deny. He lived in a county where 
riots were frequent, and organised oppo- 
sition to the law extensive; and he had 
received proofs on more than one occasion 
of the efficiency of the corporation in 
checking the one and putting an end to 
the other. He would instance the town of 
Nottingham, with whose corporation he 
entirely differed in politics, the more wil- 
lingly ; for the purpose of bearing his tes- 
timony to the excellence of their police, 
and the great assistance derived from their 
local authority on allsuch occasions. If 
the Bill for the extinction of municipal 
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corporations should be passed, the House 
would be called on to perform tie same 
office for others, of a similar character 
and founded on the same principle. The 
Established Church was a corporate body, 
Its possessions and privileges could con- 
sequently be attacked on the grounds 
which served the supporters of the Bill 
before their Lordships; and their Lord- 
ships if they passed the one could scarcely 
refuse to pass the other. The Colleges 
and Universities of the kingdom were also 
corporations, equally obnoxious to those 
whose trade it was to excite sedition, 
whose object was plunder, and whose lure 
was the spoil they could obtainin the over- 
turning of old establishments. It would 
be the wiser plan to put down at ofice the 
arbitrary and indefensible measure before 
their Lordships; for all establishments 
would be endangered if it were not  re- 
jected. He (the Duke of Newcastle) was 
a friend to liberty, but it was to constitu- 
tional liberty, and not to uncontrolled 
licence. He lamented exceedingly the 
popular error, the erroneous view which 
which was generally taken, that it was 
necessary to concede to public opinion 
and to yield to the spirit of thetimes. If 
it were a proper description of public opi- 
nion he would adopt it as soon as any one ; 
but the public opinion which now prevailed 
was a spurious opinion, and based upon 
bad principles. ‘The public opinion which 
he should adopt was that which was based 
upon the religion of the country—the 
Protestant religion, An hon, Friend of 
his had done credit to his head as well as 
his heart when he said that all good Go- 
vernments were based upon religion, and 
that no good Government could exist with- 
out it. With that opinion he (the Duke 
of Newcastle) fully concurred. He would 
unite religious reverence with veneration 
forthe Throne, and on no pretext what- 
ever separate them. ‘Trusting that their 
Lordships would concur with him in  sen- 
timent, and express it by their course of 
proceeding, he should move that the Bul 
be recommitted that day six months. 

The Earl of Mansfield said, that al- 
though he participated in many of the 
objections which had been advanced by 
the noble Duke, he could not concur in the 
Amendment which he had concluded by 
moving. He should give his vote for the 
proposition of the noble Viscount (Mel- 
bourne), that the House do now resolve 
itself into Committee upon the Bill; but 
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with their Lordships’ indulgence he should 
wish to explain that vote, and to make some 
observations upon the circumstances in 
which they were placed, and upon the 
feelings with which he should address him- 
self to the subject when it came to be 
discussed in Committee. Objecting as he 
did to the principle and details of the Bill 
as strongly as his noble Friend who had 
last addressed the House, he should cer- 
tainly have felt himself justified in refusing 
to vote for the second reading, that read- 
ing of a Bill being generally supposed to 
involve an admission of its principle. But 
in practice, as their Lordships well knew, 
they had often allowed a Bill to which 
there were strong objections to go into 
Committee, and if in that stage it were 
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not in their power to make such alterations | 


in its principle and details as might correct 
its errors, then to throw it out on the third 
reading. That being the case, he thought 
their Lordships had judged well to read 
this Bill a second time, 
allowing it to go into Committee. 
taking this course, their Lordships, he 
conceived, had been influenced—at all 
events he had been influenced by a con- 
sideration of the circumstances in which 
they were then placed. He would shortly 
describe what those circumstances were. 


When the Reform Bill was passed some of 


the supporters of that measure supposed, 
and others avowed that it would be neces- 
sary, as an unavoidable consequence, to re- 
form the system of Municipal Corporations. 
There was, he believed, an address upon the 
subject from the House of Commons to the 
Throne. There was a Committee appointed 
upon the subject, of which the right hon, 
Baronet, lately the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, was a member, which shewed that he 
was not indisposed to an inquiry into the 
matter. Subsequently the Commission, 
upon whose Report the present Bill was 
founded, was issued, and when the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) became First 
Minister of the Crown, he did not interrupt 
the labours of that Commission; but in 
the speech which he advised his Majesty 
to deliver from the throne, he held out the 
hope—a hope afterwards realized—that 
the Report of the Commissioners would 
shortly be laid before both Houses of Par- 
liament—a Report which, in the right bon. 
Baronet’s opinion, at least, was to have 
some influence over any future legislation 
upon the subject. Under these circum- 
stances, therefore, he thought it was in- 
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with the view of | 
But in | 
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cumbent on their Lordships to give the Bill 
a full and deliberate consideration; and it 
was from these circumstances also, that 
fie had been induced to control, he might 
say, the disgust which a measure so vio- 
lent in its agzression upon chartered rights 
and property had naturally inspired in his 
mind. Allusion had been made 
than one occasion to a 
crepancy bi the tine 
been taken by some noble 
House, and the: pt — which : id been 
given to the Bi iI a > Hous Com- 
mons. When this Bill was first sata 
before the other Hlouse of Parl unent, the 
right hon. Baronet to whom he had alre dy 
alluded, did not oppose introduction ; 
but reserved to himself as he (Lord Mans- 
fie ti. apprehended, the liberty of advane- 
ing on after occasions any obje ctions which 
pe recur to him. Whether the House 
of Commons proceeded to a division on 
any of the questions in debate as connected 
with the provisions of the Bill, was not a 
matter of inquiry in that House. If, 


on more 
~ } 
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tween whieh had 


' bd ' 
Lords in that 


Its 


' ° 
| could not be questioned, there was a con- 


siderable majority in the House of Com- 
mons in favour of the Bill as it stood, that 
might be a reason for its opponents ab- 
staining from repeated divisions; but what- 
ever the circumstances under which the 
Bill passed through the Lower House, he 
himself conceived that the fact of its hav- 
ing passed, rendered it incumbent upon 
their Lordships to entertain the measure, 
and to give it the best consideration in 
their power, with the view of rendering it 
as perfect as possible when it should come 
out of their hands. He therefore did not 
want to reconcile the discrepancy which 
said to exist between the conduct of 
the Opposition in that House, and that of 
the Opposition in the Commons; it was 
enough for him to remember, that nothing 
that occurred elsewhere should be allowed 
to influence their line of conduct, or to 
fetter their judgment. But he could not 
help observing that upon this, as upon 
other occasions, even where there was a 
coincidence of general polit tical opinions 
between the two Houses, there was a great 
difference in the manner in which the same 
subjects were viewed by the Members of 
either House. With respect to the pre- 

sent question, it was his firm belief, from 
the discussions which had already taken 
place in that House upon the subject-— 
from the speeches of counsel, and from the 
evidence of witnesses which had been heard 
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at the Bar—that objections to the measure 
had occurred to some noble Lords, which 
had never been anticipated by their friends 
on either side of the House of Commons, 
As for the Bill itself, he conceived that 
though it bore the title of ‘* An Act to 
provide for the Regulation of Municipal 
Corporations in England and Wales,” it 
was and had very properly been termed a 
Bill of pains and penalties. In the pre- 
amble of the Bill it was stated that neglect 
and abuse, among other things, had _pre- 
vented the said bodies corporate from be- 
ing, and that they were not now useful for 
purposes of local government. ‘That was 
the charge set forth in the preamble, and 
the Clauses of the Bill provided the penal 
consequences of the charge. It was against 
the charge in the first place that he begged 
leave to remonstrate. How was the charge 
proved? It was said to be proved by the 
Report of the Commissioners, who them- 
selves declared that they had never laid 
the real evidence on which their Report 
was founded before the House. Yet it was 
upon the Report which the Commissioners 
had furnished, that the charges contained 
in the preamble of the Bill were founded. 
As he had taken no part in the previous 
discussions which had taken place upon 
the subject, he could not help availing 
himself of that opportunity of adverting 
to the Commission itself. If his noble 
Friend the noble Duke (Newcastle) were 
to repeat what he had said upon a former 
occasion, that the illegality of the Com- 
mission was generally acknowledged, he 
must take leave to say that his noble Friend 
laboured under a misapprehension ; but if 
his noble Friend were to say that the 
legality of the Commission had not been 
questioned, he thought his noble Friend 
would also be mistaken; for he certainly 
had heard from anoble and venerable Earl 
who so long presided in the Court of Chan- 
cery a distinct opinion, that the Commis- 
sion was decidedly illegal; and though he 
(Lord Mansfield) would be the last man 
on his own unassisted judgment to assert 
either that the Commission was legal or 
illegal, he confessed he felt disposed to 
adopt the opinion of one whose legal learn- 
ing no one in that House, he supposed 
would be disposed to dispute. He con- 
fessed, therefore, that upon a comparison 
of the opinions which had been delivered 
upon the subject, he was disposed to con- 
sider that the Commission was illegal. But 
taking the assertion of the noble and 
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learned Lord (Brougham) opposite, that 
the Commission could not be enforced, 
together with the admission from the same 
learned source, that if any body refused to 
answer its interrogatories, it had no power 
to compel him to do so, he must say it 
appeared to him to be a most extra- 
ordinary Commission for the legal advisers 
of the Crown to recommend the Crown to 
issue. He could imagine that if an order 
were issued by a military commander to 
change or to extend the service of an indi- 
vidual who had enlisted only for particular 
service, and for a paticular period, ob- 
servations would »:( be wanting on the 
other side of the House that no lawyer 
would have advised the issuing of such 
orders. He confessed it appeared-to him 
that the issuing of a Commission, with 
pretended powers which it could not en- 
force, vould not have a tendency to increase 
réspect for the Crown. It appeared as if 
the object of issuing such a Commission 
was to entrap the unwary into admissions, 
and into the production of papers and 
documents which might afterwards be used 
to their disadvantage; and when other 
Corporations, not more pure, but perhaps 
more wise, refused to answer questions, or 
to produce documents, inferences were at 
once drawn from their refusal which were 
received as proofs of their guilt or corrup- 
tion. With respect to the Commissioners 
themselves, he was reluctant to make any 
observations. But if the evidence heard 
at the Bar of that House were credible—if 
the allegations contained in it were capable 
of being supported—he thought the im- 
pression left on their Lordships’ mind, with 
respect to the conduct of the Commission- 
ers, must be most unsatisfactory. He 
lamented that an opportunity had not been 
afforded to them of rebutting that evi- 
dence. It was what in justice they were 
entitled to, and sorry should he be to be 
under the necessity of refusing it. For the 
impression on his mind, and he thought he 
should not be mis-stating the fact when he 
said the impression on their Lordships’ 
mind also was, that the Commissioners 
were willing partial instruments of a Go- 
vernment, which had determined upon a 
sentence before it instituted an inquiry. 
Returning to the preamble of the Bill, the 
noble Lord contended that no such abuse 
or neglect had been proved against the 
existing corporations, as could warrant the 
subsequent penal enactments of the mea- 
sure, But even supposing that neglect or 
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abuse did exist, it was by no means neces- 
sary that such a measure should be brought 
forward to correct them. Wherever neg- 
lect or abuse was proved, the existing law 
had power to correct it. At all events, if 
malversation were alleged, it ought to be 
proved by legal evidence legally obtained. 
Of the evidence obtained under this com- 
mission, he would not speak with so much 
disrespect as one of the Commissioners 
themselves had spoken ; but this he would | 
say, that to condemn a person upon illegal 

evidence, or to abstract his cause from | 
that tribunal to which he was naturally | 
and legally amenable, was to violate one 
of the most sacred principles of our great 
charter. The effect of the evidence given 
at the Bar of the House, had been to dis- 
prove, in a great many instances, the 
charge of abuse and negligence. If this 
Bill were to pass, then it would, at all 
events, be necessary that its general con- 
sequences should be annexed only to those 
places whose guilt had been fully and 
completely substantiated. When the Bill 
came into Committee, therefore, he should 
protest, in the first instance, against the de- 
privation of rights, or the infraction of Char- 
ters, by the unlimited extension of the Bill, 
in cases where guilt was not clearly proved ; 
and, in the second place, against the ap- 
plication of property, left in trust, to any 
other uses, or to the transference of it to 
any other trustees than those to whom the 
creator of the property had been pleased 
to bequeath it. There was another point 
to which he could only refer with very 
great humility; but he confessed it ap- 
peared to him that the interests of the 
Crown were involved in this question. It 
appeared to him that there were cases in 
which the interests of the Crown might be 
very materially afiected by the Bill; and 
in consequence the doubt arose in his 
mind as to whether, before the introduc- 
tion of such a measure, the consent of the 
Crown might not be necessary. It was 
the duty of the Min'sters of the Crown to 
have ascertained that fact. The consent 
of the Crown was thought necessary in the 
case of the measure for the abolition of 
heritable jurisdictions, in the case of the 
Sinecures Otices’ Bill, and, he thought 
also, in the case of the Sinecures Rever- 
sion Bill. The Noble Viscount had said 
that the Bill was not founded on the Re- 
portof the Commissioners. However that 
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might be, he (Lord Mansfield) begged 
their Lordships, in considering the Bill, | 
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to efface from their minds whatever the 
Report contained against the Municipal 
Corporations. The Commissioners, in their 
Report, declared that the system of self- 
election, of local taxation, of the applica- 
tion of charitable funds, &c. had given not 
only general but just discontent. This was 
their assumption, and they had made no dis- 
tinction with respect to thecharitable funds, 
whether or not any latitude had been left to 
the Trustees in their application. In his 
Opinion, however, even where there was 
no such latitude, the Trustees were justi- 
fied in reserving the property, and applying 
it to other purposes than to those which 
they knew were hostile to the intentions of 
the testator. All, however, were equally 
involved in the condemnation of the Re- 
port; than which certainly nothing could 
be more unjust. Although in some cor- 
porations there was a government almost 
as popular as the strongest advocates for 
popular government could wish for; in 
short, whether the management of the 
affairs of the corporation was good or bad, 
it was declared that one general plan of 
what was called reform was applicable to 
them all. It had been supposed that be- 
fore the Commissioners entered upon their 
inquiry, they had been told of the plan 
which it was intended to propose—a sup- 
position that explained the course which 
they had pursued. One argument which had 
been urged in favour of the Bill was, that 
the necessity of an extensive reform in the 
Corporations had been generally admitted. 
That admission had not received his con- 
currence. It was really, however, difficult 
for any noble Lord to guard himself from 
misrepresentation on the subject. If he 
was silent, that silence was said to give 
consent to the measure. If, in the usual 
way, he called out ‘* Hear, hear!” it was 
said that that was an expression of assent. 
If he uttered the monosyllable ‘* No,” he 
was held to give an unreasonable interrup- 
tion. ‘This was his apology for thus tres- 
passing on their Lordships’ attention. He 
repeated that he for one had never made 
the admission, that extensive reform was 
necessary in the corporations of this coun- 
try. It was said to those who had made 
such an admission, ‘* you allow that there 
are extensive defects in the Corporations, 
here is a Bill to correct those defects— 
adopt it.” Now, although that was not 
the best of reasoning, it would have the 
effect of the best of reasoning if supported 
by a majority. ‘To those who contended 
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fections he would answer, “ Explain to we 
the precise nature of those imperfections, 
and show me the precise manner in which 
your proposed remedy will correct them.” 
He was far from being one of those who 
thought that a zeal to destroy indicated an 
ability to reconstruct. 
being one of those who thought that the 


| 


| 


| 


| 


He was far from | 
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that the Corporations were full of imper-| left to the free and deliberate exercise of 


their own judgment; but that had not 
always been the case. A noble Friend, 
near him, had alluded to his conduct 
respecting the Catholic question —a 
question, certainly not connected with 
Corporation Reform, but to which an 
allusion had also been made by the noble 


| 
| and learned Lord (Brougham). That noble 


machinery of this Bill would be efficiently | 


applicable to all the various Corporations. 
With the reservation of the protection of 
all existing rights—a reservation which he 
trusted their Lordships would in such cir- 
cumstances never fail to make—it was im- 
possible that any one measure could be 
rendered applicable to all the corporations, 
It was in the power of the Crown to grant 
charters not only to those towns which 
now had them, but those which had not; 
and if there were any deficiency in that 
power, it could be increased by Parlia- 
ment. But in all such cases the proceed- 
ing ought to be by concession, and not 
by force. What he remonstrated against 
was a principle of violence as great as was 
intended by King James. His opinion 
upon this part of the subject was confir- 
med by Sir Francis Palgrave, one of the 
Commissioners, and one who was by no 
means indisposed to measures of Corpo- 
rate Reform. Sir Francis Palgrave said, 
—‘* Whatever plans may be adopted for 
altering the constitution of Municipal 
Corporations, the diversity of the local 
and particular circumstances of the towns, 
as well as the necessity of obtaining the 


deliberate opinions of the inhabitants, will | 


probably render it expedient, that the 
change should be effected, not by a gene- 
ral enactment, but by a special adaptation 
of general principles to each Corporation 
which may require the same; such adap- 
tation to be effected through some com- 
petent tribunal.” 





Lord had supposed that a great part of the 
majority on this side of the House op- 
posed to this Bill, were the most promi- 
nent in their objections to that measure ; 
and the noble Lord was right in his 
supposition, the noble Lord had conse- 
quently addressed a warning to their 
Lordships to recollect the consequences 
of that opposition. He was willing to 
believe the advantages of supporting that 
measure were greater to some than the 
advantages of opposing it were to others, 
—but as to the political consequences of 
that measure, they had proved to be none 
other than those who opposed that Bill 
ventured to say were inevitable, but which 
the noble Lord, who had reminded the 
House of the consequences of it, said, at 
the time, were impossible; and, he must 
own, that, in this instance, experience had 
not altered his opinion. | He remained 
obstinate in his error, if error it was. 
The warning, however, was really intended 
to affect their Lordships’ deliberations on 
this Bill, though it was, to be sure, intro- 
duced with reference to what had fallen 
trom the learned Counsel at the Bar, 
whose arguments, though they had 
great weight with their Lordships, had 


| scarcely been replied to by any noble Lord 


} 


| One of the Counsel spoke of the Reform 


In his opinion, their | 


Lordships ought to take the measure into | 


their most calm and deliberate considera- 


| 


tion. It was in their power to amend any | 
Clause in the Bill; to amend any error | 


either in the principle or in the detail of | 


the Bill. 


All he wished to impress upon 


them was the absolute necessity of effacing | 
from their mindsany impressionwhich might | 


have been made upon them by the report 
of the Commissioners. Nothing could be 
more temperate than the address of the 
noble Viscount, and he would not even 
insinuate an opinion that the noble Vis- 
count would not wish their Lordships to be 








Bill, of which he said he did not know 
the date; but, all their Lordships knew it, 
knew the date of it, the tenor of it, its 
authors, and the manner in which it was 
passed. Their Lordships knew, that 
although it was invested with the appear- 
ance of a constitutional reform, it was 
carried by violence; in proof of that 
fact he might appeal to their Lordships 
who were present, and he referred to 
the protest in which their Lordships 
had indelibly recorded their objection to 
the violence with which it was carried. 
And by whom was this measure now 
before their Lordships recommended ?— 
by one of the advisers of that violence ; 
a violence by which any other change 
might have been introduced affecting those 
boroughs, or even their Lordships them- 
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selves. But their Lordships were now 
free from the danger, the pressure was 
removed, and by its own moral elasticity, 
the House of Lords had risen to its proper 
level; and from this independence the 
people would profit. It was to that 
House the people possessed of any pro- 
perty, however low might be their station, 
would look for the preservation of their 
rights, and for that protection which 
the House of Lords, in its independent 
condition, never denied them. He did 
not state this with any exultation, for 
the effects of the violence he had deplored 
were permanent; they were not to be 
cured. It was his wish to impress upon 
their Lordships the necessity of proceeding 
calmly, with the discussion of this 
matter in all its bearings ; so that, what- 
ever their resolution might be, which 
he would not anticipate, it should be 
seen that it was the effect, not of pre- 
judice, but of deliberate judgment and 
conviction. He would attend the progress 
of this measure in Committee, not how- 
ever, so much with the intention of 
offering any suggestions of Amendments, 
as of “profiting ‘by the suggestions and 
experience of those other noble Lords 
upon whose patience he had unwarrantably 
trespassed. 

The Earl of Falmouth felt it to be his 
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duty to support the Amendment which had 
been moved by his noble Friend. What- | 
ever might be the course which had been 
pursued by an hon. Baronet in another 
place, he (Lord Falmouth) was not bound 
by it, but was free to pursue the dictates 
of his own conscience. When he looked 
back at the events of the last few years, it 
did not appear to him that they were at 
all calculated to induce him to believe 
that he was erroneous in the view which 
he took of the present Bill. 





Had the | 
measures which Parliament had adopted | 


tended to allay the discontents or improve | 


the interests and prosperity of the country. 
No; nor was any such result to be hoped | 
for, while the existing system of violence | 
and agitation continued. —_In his opinion 

therefore, their Lordships ought to make | 
a stand where they were; and to maintain | 
the principles which they know to be the , 
only basis of all good government. He | 
had heard with admiration the three hours’ | 
speech, the other night, of the noble and | 
learned Lord opposite; and all that he | 
regretted was, that that noble and learned 
Lord’s talents had not been better em- 
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ployed. Did that noble and learned Lord 
show that any existing evils had been put 
an end to by the Reform Bill? No, his 
declamation had been thatof a partisan 
rather than that of a patriot. The noble 
and learned Lord had adduced no single 
fact to show that the Reform Bill was the 
panacea which he called it. Now was not 
the present Bill calculated to increase the 
disconteut and agitation which at present 
existed? The aim of all good govern- 
ment was the contentment of the people. 
Every line of the present measure, how- 
ever, was calculated to excite discontent 
and to give a power to certain classes of 
the people which they did not know how, 
to use. As to the Commission, 
he denied that it was a legal one. Its 
illegality had been declared by some of 
the highest authorities on the subject. 
Thew Lordships had heard evidence at the 
Bar. Were they not perfectly convinced 
by that evidence that the Report was the 
production of partisans, of persons biassed 
beforehand, and determined to fashion 
their report in conformity to that bias. 
He was persuaded that if the whole 
assembled English nation could have 
heard that evidence, their verdict would 
have been that it was a prejudiced and an 
untrue Report. It had been sworn at 
their Lordships’ Bar that a great deal of 
the matter contained in the R had 
never come out in the public examination 
and must therefore have been obtained 
from private sources. ‘The noble Viscount 
had said that the people were in favour of 
the Bil. He had been told that two 
letters had been sent to Weymouth, 
tranked by Lord John Russell, and ad- 
dressed to a notorious Radical there, in 
consequence of which a public meeting 
had been called, and of course a petition 
in favour of the Bill agreed to. It was 
curious that no petitions had been ad- 
dressed to the House of Commons; but 


Vise ly, 


enor 
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' they had been addressed to the House " 


Lords, just in the nick of time, before th 
commitment of the Bill. When the nob le 
Viscount spoke of the people, did he 
mean to say that the great body of edu- 
cated persons in the country held that the 
Corporations were a great mass of cor- 
ruption? He (Lord Falmouth) firmly 
believed that if the opinions of the middle 
aud educated classes of the people had 
ever been hostile to the continued existence 


| of the Corporations, those opinions had 


been completely altered by their Lordships’ 
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proceedings; and that they were now|the Bar; and what had been the result ? 
convinced that a case had been made out! To disprove all the charges which had 
at their Lordships’ Bar which, until con- | been brought against them. All human 
tradicted, was conclusive in favour of the | institutions must necessarily be imperfect; 
Corporations. The witnesses were all | | but it was evident that the existing Cor- 
respectable men; they had given their, porations were as efficient instruments for 
testimony on oath, they had been sub- | the well-governing of the towns to which 
jected to a severe cross-examination; and | they belonged as could be imagined. The 
not a single disproof of their original evi- | question was, whether those towns were 
dence had been elicited from them. The | peaceable and prosperous? If so, why 
noble Viscount said that the people, were their Lordships to adopt the violent 
entertained jealousy and distrust of the | changes proposed to them, because certain 
Corporations. | Was that jealousy and | persons who had objects of their own recom- 
distrust natural and spontaneous? Only, mended those changes? Nothing but a 
three or four years ago, the people in the | sense of duty could have induced him to 
district in which he lived were quite con- | address their Lordships on the occasion, 
tented with the Corporation system; until He thanked them for the attention with 
certain gentlemen came among them, and | which they had listened to him; and he 
persuaded them that their best friends thanked them the more, because he had 
were their worst enemies.* But did it; reason to believe that the course which he 
follow that such was the case? It was intended to take would be negatived bya 
the same with written pamphlets. Did it | large majority. It was his intention to 
follow that because a Mr. Isaac Tomkins oppose the commitment of the Bill. He 
(who was not known to anybody), or a had prepared certain Resolutions, speci- 
Mr. Peter Jenkins (who was equally un-| fying the reasons why the House onght 
known) chose to be not only jealous of not to agree to the Bill. Butasa noble 
the hereditary peerage, but to abuse it,| Duke had moved an Amendment to the 
and to advise its destruction, that their Motion for going into the Committee, he 
Lordships should pass a Bill, if it were to! should content himself, for the present, 
be brought before them from the House of, with supporting that Amendment, and 
Commons, providing that in future the would defer moving his Resolutions until 
peerage should be elective—not hereditary? | another opportunity, if any such should 
The Bill now before them, and such a) present itself. 
Bill as he had alluded to, appeared to him The Duke of Wellington said,—I am 
to be strictly parallel cases. He saw no! opposed to the course of my noble Friends 
reason why, if their Lordships passed the | who intend to vote against the commit- 
present Bill, some Member of the House | ment of the Bill, vet I respect the course 
of Commons might not get up and propose | they pursue and the reasons they offer. 1 
a measure to abolish the House of Lords, | object to the principle and I object to 
What were their Lordships’ patents more | many parts of the Bill. I think that the 
than the charters of the Corporations? Bill should have had the consent of his 
The latter were the more ancievt. In his; Majesty at an early stage of its progress. 
opinion there was not a tittle of value; The King was the founder of these Cor- 
helonsing to the one which did not belong | porations, and he was visitor, competent to 
to the other. If the present Bill were! investigate the administration of their 
agreed to, it would be a precedent for a} funds. I consider his Majesty should 
proposition next Session in the other | have given his consent to the measure be- 
House, a ‘ final measure” for putting an | fore the enactment of the first clause. 
end to the hereditary peerage. An/| My Lords, I besides object to this mea- 
Ilustrious Duke had just told him that] sure, because it does not adequately, in 
such a proposition had actually been | my opinion, secure existing rights and 
announced; and now he (Lord Falmouth) privileges—because it does not secure 
recollected that it had been so. The| the rights of property—because it does 
noble Viscount had refused to produce the | not secure the rights of individuals ap- 
instructions to the Commissioners, their| pointed for the term of their lives to 
Minute-book, and in short, all the infor-| situations under the existing charters— 
mation which he could withhold. The| and lastly, because it does not secure the 
Corporations, on the contrary, had brought privileges granted to freemen under exist- 
all their books and other documents to| ing Acts of Parliament, For all these 
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reasons I object to the Bill, although | 
certainly shall vote for going into Com- 
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mittee upon it, with the intention of 


amending, as far as possible, those parts 


of the measure which I| think are defective. | 


Besides, my Lords, I object strongly to 
those portions of the Bill which go to the 
establishment of a system by which per- 
sons may be elected to high and important 
situations in Corporations—I mean 
such situations as those of Magistrates and 
administrators of borouch atlairs—who 
have no adequate qualification for such 
atrust. 1 object to persons having the 
management of parish affairs who are 
irresponsible for their proper direction ; 
and L object to individuals being allowed 
to administer to Church patronage who 
are utterly without qualification for such 
a duty. These are points, my Lords, 
which require your attention—your 
gravest consideration—and should we 
decide upon going into committee I pledge 
myself that, as far as an individual Mem- 
ber of this House is concered, they shall 
meet with both. [I do not, I repeat, ap- 
prove of the principle of this measure, but 
{[ am one of those who admit that it is 
necessary the House should enter upon its 


consideration with a view to the final and | 


effectual removal of the evils complained 
of, and in some instances justly com- 
plained of, in the existing corporate sys- 
tem. 
not prepared to maintain. in the first 
place, though I confess there appears to 
me little in this Report against the Cor- 


porations —indeed, I must say that, con- | 
sidering the great antiquity of many of 


these establishments, and considering all 
the purposes to which they have been 
from time to time required to apply their 
attention, | am truly astonished to find in 
this Report so little against them as there 
is. I cannot avoid seeing that many of 


these institutions have become utterly | 
useless and inoperative, that many others | 


require material amendment, while there 
are only some few which, with any advan- 


tage to the public, might be let alone al- | 


together. To properly discriminate be- 
tween these several classes, and to see that 
alteration is not made where alteration 
will not improve, or change attempted 
where change will not amend, will be my 
earnest object when the Bill is in the 
Committee; and I entertain no doubt that 
it is perfectly competent for us, holding 
in sight such an object, to send forth to 
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| the public a measure of real benefit and 
| advantage. My Lords, the noble Vis- 
| count who opened the debate this evening 
was pleased to advert to the evidence 
whieh was produced at the Bar, in respect 
ito the proceedings of the Corporation 
| Commissioners, and to express his opin- 
}ion that that evidence might as well have 
been omitted altogether. Now, Ido not 
intend to follow the noble Viscount intoa 
discussion upon that evidence, nor to 
detain your Lordships with any opinions 
‘regarding its utility or inutility. I have 
nothing whatever to do with it, for in no 
way does it interfere with my opinion re- 
garding the Commission itself. My Lords, 
| {f object to that Commission. 1 believe 
that Commission to be an illegal one. In- 
deed, my Lords, [ think the noble and 
learned Lord who issued it, is himself of 
my opinion, for on the last night of the 
discussion upon this subject he, unless I 
much mistaken, admitted that the in- 
troduction of the word ‘‘ deeds” into its 
body rendered it an illegal Commission. 

Lord Brougham: I never did. 
What I said upon the subject of ‘ deeds’ 
applied to the former, and not to the pre- 
sent Commission. 

The Duke of Wellington :—But the 
iword “deeds” does certainly apply to 
| this Commission, and therefore | think I 
;am justified in applying what the noble 
and learned Lord said respecting it to the 
| presentas well as to the former document. 
| But, my Lords, I must go farther—I must 
isay that not only was the Commission in 
my opinion an illegal one, but that tt was 
evidently and undeniably a party and par- 
tial Commission. 


am 


! 
ne 


Persons constituting a 
Commission were employed upon a great 
| public service,and it was of the deepest 
}and most paramount importance that in 
i their selection care was taken that they 
| were impartial and unbiassed in their 
opinions, and men likely to make a Re- 
port upon the evidence brought before 
them, and not upon preconceived notions 
feither of their own, or those who, as 
Ministers uf the Crown for the time being, 
gave them employment. Now, my Lords, 
when we come to inquire whether, in the 
selection of the Commissioners under our 
notice, attention was had to these points, 
| ask you, without hesitation, what is the 
result? Can there be a doubt, even fora 
moment, that they were not both party 
and partial Commissioners, or that the 





Report which they framed was not both a 
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party and partial Report ? 
this assertion there is one point on which 
I would entreat your Lordships to reflect 
fora moment. Did these Commissioners 
report the evidence upon which they 
alleged their Report was founded. Not 
one word of it. That which they reported 
was their own Opinions, supposed to be 
originated in the evidence they adduced ; 


but whether they were so or not. their | 


Lordships were not tn a situation to judge. 
Tie Conmissioners, it is admitted, took 
down evidence; and I should much Ike 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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In proof of | reports are alleged to be founded. My 


Lords, I say, then, I am going into this 
Committee with a sincere desire so to 
amend the Bill that, while making it a 
generally beneficial and useful measure, 


| we shall so revise and reform it as to meet 


corporation management. 


to know why, if taken, it is not reported, | 
of the existence of such a dissatisfaction ; 


and not recorded. My Lords, I will take 


upon myself to say why it was not reported, 


It was because, if reported, it would not 
have borne ont the Report which it was 
desired should be coneocted. Would it 
lave been more troublesome fo the Com- 
missioners to have reported the evidence 
as taken down, and instead of giving their 
opinions allowed your Lordships to form a 
judgment upon it? No; but to have 


done that would not have suited their pur- | 


pose. 
the state of the case would not have ap- 
peared as it now did in the face of the 
Report; and therefore and on that account 
alone, was it determined to suppress it. 
But, my Lords, there is another circum- 


‘the evidence had been reported, | 


stance connected with this Report which | 
is very remarkable, and that is the opinion | 
and protest of Sir Francis Palgrave. Sir | 
on the free election of those to whom the 


Francis Palgrave not only transmitted 


his protest to Government, but in a sepa- | 


rate Report stated his objections to the 
general Report of the Commissioners. 
Why then, let me ask, was it that the 
Commissioners, knowing as they did that 
the opinions of Sir Francis Palgrave were 
at variance with those they had expressed, 
cid not set forth even so much of the evi- 
dence as was calculated to bear out their 
opinions as against his? Have they done 
so in any one case? Not in any one in- 
stance did they state the evidence which, 
in their opinion, justified their Report. 
For all these reasons, I confess I consider 
the five folio volumes before me as worth 
just so much waste paper,—and I shall 
be much surprised if the majority of your 
Lordships were to treat them in any other 
light. I have already said I am prepared 
to go into the Committee ; but if I do so 
it must be under the painful conviction 
that we are proceeding upon partial party 
reports, and that before so doing we ought 
to have read the evidence on which these 


those peculiar circumstances which appear 
to me to require amendmentand attention, 
My noble Friend who preceded me 
appears to think that there is no evidence 
of dissatisfaction on the part of the peo- 
ple of England to the existing system of 
Why, I can- 
not say that I have myself any evidence 


but, at the same time, I cannot possibly 
close my eves to the great change which 
within the last few years has taken-place 
in the general aspect of society. 1 can- 
not conceal from myself that in the course 
of a very few years the people of this realm 
have advanced greatly in riches, ia know- 
ledge, and in luxury, and that in propor- 
tion to that advance it is natural they 
should wish to have participation in the 
administration of Government. Such 
being the case I am not prepared to agree 
with my noble Friend in saying that there 


| is no desire entertained by the people of 
| England that their Corporations should be 


thrown open to them, and I am conse- 
quently, disposed to consider whether the 
establishment of a municipal system in 
this country, founded, in the first place, 


administration of corporate matters shall 
be confided—founded, likewise on a very 
liberal basis of qualification, and with 


| every view to render it such a system as 





will really carry into execution the object of 
this measure, namely that of giving to the 
people who inhabit our large towns a fair 
participation in their Government, might 
not be a measure as well of sound policy 
as of expediency. I confess, likewise, 
that there is another circumstance which 
induces me to consider a Reform in the 
Administration of the large towns at 
this moment as most essential to the 
interests of the country. There is scarcely 
one of these towns in which some trust 
does not exist for the performance of some 
duties which regularly belong to the ad- 
ministration of atown. In some places 


there is a trust for the administration of 


police, in others for paving, lighting, and 
watering, and in all these trusts are to be 
found real evasions of the original rights 
of the Corporations. In some of the ori- 
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ginal Charters it was not thought expe- 
pedient to give to the Corporations a 
power of rating the inhabitants for the 
improvement of the town, and when, as 
in the case of Bath, Liverpool, and other 
large towns, the necessity of such a rate 
was felt, a trust was created which was not 
originally contemplated in the Charter, 
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Seeing this to be the case, it appears to , 


me expedient to proceed a step further, 
and to establish a municipal system upon 
a principle which will be satisfactory to 
all. 
my wish to go into Committee upon this 
Bill, sincerely desiring to amend it, so as 
to establish a system of government in the 
corporate towns which will be satisfac- 
tory to the inhabitants, and at the same 


time secure all those great objects which | 
I mentioned at the commencement of my | 
| Ings in my turn, and assure the no ble Earl, 
' that 
| cloek, 


address to your Lordships,—namely,- the 
rights of the Crown, the privileges of the 
people, of the officers of the Corporations, 


and of all who are entitled to any parti | 


cipation in the Corporation Funds. 
The Duke of Cumberland said, that he 
did not mean to detain the House more 


than a few minutes, in explaining the line | 


of conduct which he meant to take. If the 
declaration of his noble Friend (the Duke 
of Newcastle,) to whom he entertained feel- 


ings of sincere friendship, and who never | 
acted but on honourable and conscientious | 


views, should be followed up by pressing 
the House to a division, he for one could 
not give him his vote. But there was much 
in the principle of the Bill to which he 
was as much opposed as either of the noble 
Lords who supported the amendment, 
because he felt that it was an encroach- 
ment on the rights and privileges of the 
people and on chartered rights, for which 
he for one would constantly stand 
After what had fallen from another noble 
Friend of his (the Duke of Wellington,) 
who had expressed all his opinions and 
views respecting the measure, it only re- 
mained for him to say that he should 


certainly give the measure his most serious | 
i sure 


attention, and he hoped and trusted that 
when the Bill was read a third time, he 
should be in a situation to give it his hearty 
consent, 


holding one description of language at one 
time, and a different language at another, 
His excuse for trespassing on their Lord- 
ships’ time, was that his character might 
stand clearly and fairly before the House. 
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Under all these circumstances, it is } 


'my Lords, 


| which I in 


| casion ; 
| that I shall have an opportunity of giving 


up. | 


“s 
; CONnsiaer 


| Duke ¢ 
He was only anxious to say this | 
much that he might not be charged with | 
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Lord Brougham*: I do not mean on 
this occasion to enter at length into the 
general subject now before your Lords! 


ips. 
[havealready hadan opportunity of expres- 


sing’ my — upon the principles of the 


the 
motion 


several of 


and the 


measure as well as upon 
main Sate of the Bill, 
for 


pe, SR, 
HKeLY 


goimg into Commitee appears not 
to meet with any very formidable 
Opposition on the part of the House: 
therefore, feel myself at liberty 
to trespass upon your Lordships’ patience, 
however much it may the noble 
Earl (Falmouth,) who says he is delighted 
to hear 
imagined tbat I had spoken about an hour 
longer than | really did—-which loo 

he had been Jess pleased than he was 
willing to own; but L won't quariel with 
him for that, L will only express my feel- 


should not, 
oratily 


me speak, and who nevertheless 


Kked is 


this night, 
talked an hour and a half or some- 
where thereabouts, to me it seems as if he 
had not spoken for five minutes. But, 
the matter to which | 
call your attention is neither the principle 
of the Bill, nor its details, its general 
features, on all of which, as I said, | have 
before addressed you at large; but I must 
express some little surprise, and [ hope | 
may be allowed to say, without any great 
impropriety oO 
sion which weighs upon my mind, and 

vain endeavour to stifle, in 
consequence of the course which is about 
to be taken by one or Lorus, 
and by one illustrious Prince upon this oc- 
for although Tam delizhted to tind 


although he has by the 


ee 
Wish to 


nor 


fexpression, some apprehen- 


two noble 


my vote with them to-night, though | leei 
that theirs must be a valuable 
of strength to the promoters of this mea- 
sure, and though result of it will be 
the sending the Bill into Committee, ver I 


acqulsttion 


the 


| cannot help just pausing for a moment to 


whieh that 
tie 
to the mea- 
ald 1s 


the 
accession of force is 
ample declaration of hostility 
with which the promised 
iccompanied. The support of the no 
(Wellington) at this or at 
of the Bill, I 
calculated to meet the wishes of the 
the Bill, if I could « 
to expect that it 


grounds 
given to us, 


upon 
wnd 


i 


any 
should deem 

agave 
cates of 


reason 


’ 
niyv See « 
would 


‘ From a corrected Report published 
Ridgway. 
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beyond this stage of the process; that it! 
would attend us through the Committee, | 
and would remain with us to the third 
reading; but instead of that, we are told 
that these our supporters are against the 
whole principle of the measure, and there- 
fore one naturally asks, for what do they 
go into the Committee? Is it to examine 
and discuss the details? [Several noble 
Lords: ‘*Hear, hear!”] Thave heard, but 
hearing, 1 do not understand. 1 ean 
easily comprehend how any noble Lord 
who agrees with me upon the principle of 
the Bill should differ with me upon its 
details, holding either that some of them 
go too far or that there are others which 
do not come up to the principle in which 
he concurs. ‘This is intelligible, and con- 
sistent with the ordinary course of proceed- 
ing in parliamentary discussions; but the 
noble Earl (Mansfield) s says that he totally 
dissents st the principle ; he abhors it 
in all its views; he considers the Com- 
mission to have been illegal, and the whole | 
inquiry void; he thinks that in the execu- | 
tion of their task the Commissioners were | 
unjust, partial, aud oppressive, and that | 
their Reports are of no more value than | 
so much waste paper—an opinion in which | 
the noble Duke concurs. Then, say they, 
the Bill is founded upon these Reports; 
this my noble Friend (Lord Melbourne) 
denies as a general proposition; but, as it 
must be admitted that in some part such 
is the case, in the opinions of those noble 
Lords opposite the whole Bill must be 
equal in value to waste paper, and the 
groundwork of the fabric, in whole or in | 
part, being unsound, the measure itself'| 
must be rotten. Then weare told that no | 
one of the charges brought forward against | 
the Corporations has been borne out in 
proof; that all the Report and the pream- 
ble said about neglect and abuse is 
groundless. This is a measure of spoliation, 
says one noble Lord; it is utterly iniqui- | 
tous, says another; it is fraught with 
injustice in every part, exclaims a third ; 
and all of them, after thus quavering their 
separate notes against the Bill, join in the 
chorus of injustice, iniquity, falsehood, 
and rottenness, both in the measure, and 
in the whole proceedings connected with 
it; and tien instantly they come as it | 
were per saltem o the determination of not | 
throwing out so execrable a measure at | 
once, but of voting for going into Com- | 

| 

| 


mittee, that the details of what they so 
heartily disapprove may be minutely dis- 
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cussed. But, my Lords, it may be said | 
| ought to be thanktul for this mercy, small 


though it be, and not to quarrel with those 


who thus far are friendly to the progress 
of the measure. Then I will not conceal 
from you, that [ cannot help regarding 
the conduct of the noble Duke (Newcastle) 


‘and the noble Earl (Falmouth) at the 


Vable, in point of consistency, by much 
the more praiseworthy. Theirs is, at all 
events, a perfectly plain and intelligible 
course. They disapprove the whole mea- 
sure, like the noble Duke and noble Earl 
(Wellington and Mansfield,) and therefore 


they vote against the second reading. 


But I may be told I ought not to be so 
nice, and that I should accept the hostile 
Committee as a boon in preterencé to the 
worse calamity—the throwing out of the Bill 
at once; and this makes me for one mo- 
ment pause to compare the two evils. 
The one is the infliction of instant death— 


the other of slow lingering death, by con- 


tinued pain and gradual exhaustion, by 
wearing down this great measure till it 
shall be reduced to the shadow of what it 
once was—till hardly a skeleton of its 
pristine form shall be left—till its own 
parents shall hardly know it, altered and 
mutilated in every part by the formidable 
force here, and here alone, arrayed against 
it. That is the alternative offered us, for 
rejecting which I am called nice—for not 
bursting forth in strains of rapture, and 
not gratefully acknowledging it as a boon! 
Than the illustrious Duke (Cumberland) 
| must say I never knew, generally speak- 
ing, a more fair, open, above-board anta- 
gonist; and knowing therefore his strong 
opinions on this and all similar questions, 
| certainly expected to have found him 


supporting the proposition of the noble 


Duke (Neweastle) and the noble Earl at 
the Table (Falmouth). ‘But no,” he 
says, ‘1 dislike the principle as much as 
you; I think nothing can justify it; I bold 
you ought not to proceed in this course; 
this is not the way to go; here is a Bill 
for reforming 185 Corporations by one 
general sweeping measure, instead of which 
we should take them piece-meal, and pro- 
ceed by 185ditferent bills, regularly, sepa- 
rately, slowly—so slowly that perhaps 185 
Sessions of Parliament shall be required to 
get through them :”’—a consistent and 
intelligible course enough, no doubt; but 
then how can you go into Committee upon 
such a sweeping Bill, if that is your opi- 
nion ? 
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The Duke of Cumberland: My Lords, | persons, who say, “Jet us go thither in 


I wish to say a few words in explanation. | order to discuss it,” 
I merely said, if we came to a division, | 
I should not vote with the noble Duke | 


(Newcastle) and the noble Earl (Pal- 
mouth), but I never said, and for the 
reason I then gave, that I would vote for 
the Committee. I should not vote for the 
Committee, if your Lordships came to a 
division on that Question. I should retire 
altogether; but at the same time, when 


the Committee does meet, every part of 


the Bill which 1 can honestiy and con- 
scientiously support shall receive my best 
and most attentive consideration. ‘This, 
my Lords, is what I shall do, and it is the 
course which I have always pursued in 
you? Lordships’ House. 

Lord Brougham: | understood the illus- 
trious Duke (Cumberland) to say, that he 
would not give his vote to the noble Duke 
(Newcastle), but vote for the Committee. 
[The Duke of Cumberland: I shall vote 
neither the one way nor the other.| God 
forbid that anything I have said should 
prevent the illustrious Prince from voting 
against the noble Duke (Newcastle) ; 
certainly J was not prepared for such a 
course—so very unlike the usual de- 
termined line of the illustrious Duke. I 
certainly expected that he would at once 
have voted one way or the other. Really 
it is a most extraordinary conclusion to 
arrive at from such premises—* I disap- 


prove of this Bill, and therefore [ will vote | 


for the Committee ’””—and then, when I 
was staggered, bewildered, by such a pro- 
position, I receive, by way of comfort, and 
as a help towards getting me out of the 
difficulty, an assurance—‘‘ Oh, I don’t 
mean to vote for the Committee—I only 
mean to say, that I will not vote against 
it, because I disapprove of the whole 
matter.” My Lords, I cannot help think- 
ing that all this holds out a most melan- 
choly prospect to the friends of the Bill, 
and tothe country—a cruel disappointment 
to those who feel so anxiously, so deeply, 
and, I willsay, so universally, all over the 
kingdom, in favour of this great measure. 
For what have we to expect from this 
announcement, 
against the whole measure in its principle 
and groundwork will exert themseives to 
alter its whole frame and all its vital parts 
in the detail 2? How much of those parts 
and of that frame-work can we reasonably 
expect the labours of such a Committee 
will leave standing, when those same 


but that those who are. 


tell you that they 
abhor the whole of it a scheme of 
iniquity and spoliation? Can we expect 
one stone of its goodly fabric to remain 
standing on another, under the hands of 
those who hate it, and, like the noble 
Duke, would batter it down, or, like the 
illustrious Duke (Cumberland), would 
retire from it, lest its falling ruins should 
overwhelm them—of those who, de 
distrusting, its authors—stll 
more distrusting the Commissioners whom 


as 


testlig, 


abhorring, 


Its authors appointed—bating the whole 


aud every part of it, seeing no one frag- 


inent of it that ought to remain, are 


nevertheless prepared to go into Com- 


mittee, in order to deal with «2? How, 
in God’s vame ! to deal with it, but to blast 
it to pieces, avd leave not even the sem- 
blance of what it now is? L may be disap- 
pointed—I have been most agreeably dis- 
appointed on ove point—the hearing of 
evidence. | firmly believed, as did a large 
portion of your Lordships, that when 
Counsel were called in to be heard at the 
Bar, and still more when it was resoived 
io have evidence, the effect 
would have been to protract the inquiry 
beyond all bounds; instead of that, how- 
ever, | think the evidence only lasted 
somewhere about five days. That I am 
bound, in justice, to admit, contrary to 
iny expectations, and contrary to the 
record of my apprehensions which [ placed 
at the time on your Lordships’ Journals ; 
and [| am also bound to adinit, which I 
do in fairness to those with whom I com- 
municated in the early part of the evidence, 
that no change could have been etfected 
' by anything said, either here or elsewhere, 


necessary 


respecting our proceedings; for, before a 
word was said on the subject, the day 
and almost the hour when evidence 
to be closed, were calculated as early as 
Tuesday morning, by my noble and 
learned Friend (Lyndhurst). — [** Hear, 
hear,” from Lord Lyndhurst.| (no that 
respect, therefore, I was agreeably disap- 
 pointed—but [am much mistaken indeed 
if the Bill, on leaving the Committee, be 
not so damaged, so mutilated, with so 
much that is important and beneficial 
struck out—so much that is noxious and 
alien to its principles introduced, aud on 
so ample a scale of alteration—that its 
authors and those abetiors who have sent 
it up to this House will be unable to 
jtecognize their own handywork, My 
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Lords, I could not, in justice to my own 
feelings, which are naturally very strong 
upon this subject, after what has just 
taken place, have refrained from making 
these few observations. And now, ex- 
hausted as I am with the fatigues of last 
night, and our long sittings of late (for 
though we generally have five months 
with nothing to do, so that the idlest of 
human beings could not have been 
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burthened with our labour, yet the last | 


five weeks of the Session we have had so 
much on our hands, that the best work- 
man, the most laborious of mankind, 
might well sink under the burthen—some 
change must really be made in this system, 
or it isa mere joke to suppose that we 
can fully discuss the important measures 
which, at the end of the Session, are all 
in a heap, for the first time, Submitted to 

but the difficulty is not so much to 
perceive the mischief as to find out the 
remedy —perhaps if some mitigation of 
the strict forms of the other House per- 
mitted certain Bills to be originated in 
this place, our labour might be more 
equally and satisfactorily distributed over 
the period of our sitting)—exhausted, | 
say, as | am with the fatigues incident to 
this period of our protracted sittings, I 
am anxious only for a moment to make 
One or two general observations upon the 
subject matter under your Lordships’ con- 
sideration, 1 don’t mean to argue the 
case On its principle, being perfectly satis- 
fied to leave it on the grounds on which I 
formerly rested it. I wish, however, for 
a moment to take notice of the opinion 
expressed by a noble Earl (Mansfield), 
with respect to the legality of the Com- 
mission. He totally mistakes in fancying 
that the Commission is illegal, because a 
power was inserted in it which the law 
would not bear out the Commissioners in 
executing, if it had been resisted. ‘* You 
admit,” he said, ‘ that your Commission, 
if resisted, had no power of compelling 
parties to come forward and give evidence.” 
And this he to think decisive 
against the Commission. Now, your Lord- 
ships will permit me to say, that if on this 
ground we fall under the reprobation of 
the noble Earl, we bear that weight, which 
I admit to be heavy, only rateably, share 
and share alike with about twenty or thirty 
other Governments, in all the reigns of 
this country since the Revolution of 1688. 
Since 1820 there have been fifty such Com- 
missions, But to go back only five years, 


seems 
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what, on that principle, becomes of the 
Irish Church Commission of 1830? Ifa 
Commissioner in that case had called on 
the holder of any benefice, and demanded, 
‘* How much do you allow your Curate ? 
Do you give him what the Act requires ? 
Do you violate the Stipendiary Curate’s 
Act, or do you not?” Had he the power 
of compelling the party to answer any 
such questions? Nobody even dreamt of 
such a thing. Ifthe parson said, “ I will 
not come to you—you have no right to 
send for me—I do not recognise your 
authority ’—-what would have been’ the 
result ? The Commissioners had no power 
to enforce their authority; and if the 
parson came, and hearing the question, 
turned his back, snapped his fingers in 
their face, and walked away—the Com- 
missioners were remedyless and helpless. 
What then is the difference between that 
Commission and the present? In fact 
those Commissions were resisted in nine 
or ten cases. Lord Guildford and some 
half-dozen more refused to answer under 
the English Commission; the Irish parsons, 
to the same amount, refused to answer 
under the Irish-—and an appeal was_pub- 
lished by one clergyman, calling on his 
reverend brethren to resist the authority 
of the Commissioners. A controversy con- 
tinuallyexisted in both cases; the Commis- 
sions were in both resisted. But, although 
those who refused to give evidence were 
blameless, and the power of the Crown 
was with absolute impunity set at nought, 
the legality of the Commissions was never 
for a moment questioned. Then Mr. 
Pitt’s celebrated Commission of Naval 
Revision, was also without authority. 
{A Noble Lord: There was an Act.] I 
speak not of Lord St. Vincent’s inquiry, 
a much more drastic measure, and one 
under parliamentary authority. Mr, Pitt's 
being less vigorous, and therefore less op- 
posed by those who fattened upon abuse, 
had no such sanction. It was couched in 
exactly the same words with the present 
Commission. As to the introduction of 
the word ‘“‘deed,” the argument drawn 
from it is one of the greatest hallucinations 
I ever heard of; because without it the 
words ‘all papers, writings, and docu- 
ments,” surely included “ deed,” which is 
a ‘*paper,” “ writing,” or ‘ document.” 
But I formerly demonstrated the legality 
of the Commission, and now the Question 
rather is as to the conduct of the inquiry. 
Upon that subject I wish to make a few 
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observations. They shall be of a general 
and compendious kind, chiefly that I ma 
avoid going into the details of the evi- 
dence; and they shall be as short as the 
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| 


justice due to the accused parties, the | 


Commissioners, will allow 
them. 

I will just suppose the case of a 
defendant, who, having lost his action 
with his neighbour, comes to your Lord- 
ships and says, ‘* Never was there such a 
Judge—Heaven save me from twelve 
such Jurors! let me only 
you, and I will explain it all away—the 
prosecutor had no case—my attorney was 
bribed by the other party—my witnesses 


me to make | 
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Lord-lieutenant of Ireland is bound to take 
before exercising the mercy of the Crown, 
that of sending to the Judge who tried the 
cause, and hearing what he has to say, 
and what the reasons were which produced 
the conviction—without any such pre- 


| caution—without making any communi- 


| cation 


at all to the Judge—and with 


| nothing received from him by way of ex- 
| planation—for I regard a short and general 


come before ' 


were corrupted or swayed by personal | 


mciives of spleen and spite—and my 
Counsel did not do his duty; the Judge 
was partial—the Jury was ignorant—the 


whole trial was an iniquity—a farce—a | 


mockery of justice.” Such representations 
are heard every day in Westminster Hall ; 
the whole air of all the Courts is filled 
withthem, and they pass perfectly innocuous 


over our heads, who are used to them, or | 
evidence, 


if they descend lower, if they penetrate at 
all, itis to go in at one ear and out at the 
other, making no impression at all on any 
man of ordinary understanding. But 
suppose they were to make an impression 
on your Lords ships, and you were to say— 

“Oh, this is a poor injured man—an 
excellent Conservative—he has been ex- 
tremely ill-used—let him 
the Bar, it will be a comfort to so worthy 


an Alderman, a man of such sound prin- | 


ciples, to be allowed to tell his own story, 
and produce witnesses and have Counsel 
to bawlagainst the Judge and Jury for about 
twelve hoursand a half, applying to them 
every term of abuse which our language 
can furnish, together with a good number 
of terms which neither our own language 
nor any other does afford, and all the 

metaphors which can be provided by the 


kind of motley imagination that gives | 


Suppose this 
for 


existence to patchwork.” 
proposal is acceded to, 


letter written by two Commissioners out 
of twenty as nothing — 

Lord Lyndhurst: We have not the 
evidence taken before the Commissioners, 
we applied for it, but it was not produced. 
It is no fault of ours. 

Lord Brougham: We have allowed the 
Commissioners to be attacked, but not to 
vindicate themselves. Unwarned, un- 
summoned, unheard, undefended, not 
even furnished with a statement of the 
charge against them, they are to be pro- 
nounced guilty of unfairness, partiality, 
faction, and almost of corruption, and we 
are to set at nought the verdict and judg- 
ment pronounced by those who heard the 
So much, my Lords, to warn 
you against being led away by that most 
dangerous of all modes ot — an ex 
parte statement directed against indi- 
viduals in their absence—an ence against 


'a decision by one of the parties in the 


' absence of the other, 


be brought to | 


and of the Judge 
who gave it. I say these Commissione: rs 
did not proceed ex parte—there is not a 


‘tittle of evidence to charge them with it. 


They come to a town; they advertise their 
sittings ; their sittings are public; they 


never hold one meeting in a private room ; 


all mankind has access to their tribunal, 
and they never refuse to hear one witness, 
or one score of witnesses, brought forward 
by the Corporations; though they are now 


; accused by speeches made against them, 


| sometimes 


by honest, fair, legitimate 


/speeches at the Bar, and at other times 


hearing his | 


own story after the witnesses had sworn | 


against him, and the Judge and Jury 


decided against him; and you, accord- | 


ingly, proceed to hear his story, told by 
himself, and supported by the witnesses 
whom he had called at the trial, and whom 
the Judge and Jury had disbelieved. 
You hear all the evidence on one side, 
and on one side only, not even taking the 
precaution which I heard to-night that a 





by speeches in the form of questions, of 
whic h J cannot express too strongly my 
reprobation, let it offend whom it may. 
These Commissioners, thus attacked in 
every way, and always in their absence, 
come to your Lords ships and complain of 
what is done—they tender explanations— 
they offer you evidence—they call upon 
you to hear them—they only say, strike, 
but hear first—decide, but not before our 
defence is made-—and your Lordships, 
pursuing a conduct far different from that 
which they pursued, who threw their doors 
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open to all parties, and courted all sides 
to come forward, will not even hear those 
Commissioners whom yet you are pre- 
pared to condemn, [| am not making this 
a subject of complaint against your Lord- 
ships. I was the first to say, do not hear 
them ; 

ment ; 
I was going to say womanish manner of 
running away with a word, and not hear- 
ing the reason, or stopping to understand 
the thing. The argument is strict and 
correct. I am ready now for argument’s 
sake to tender myself as the only person 
who advised that the Commissioners 
should not be heard. Your Lordships, | 
have no doubt, would have given me a 
very ready support if 1 bad said “ hear 
them ;” and if their case had occupied 
six weeks and the reply consumed six 
weeks more, I should have expected from 
the enemies of the Bill a still more ready 
concurrence. I must needs give noble 
Lords opposite some credit for sincerity 
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and consistency ; and if this measure be so | 


objectionable as they describe it, they 
would think themselves justified in using 
any means, even of delay, in order to stay 
the evil, or finally arrest it, by waiting till 
the country came to its senses, and awoke 
from the delusion which they now ascribe 
to it, as resulting from the excitement 
used to lead men’s minds astray. But | 
want this Bill to pass; I was determined 


not to play into the hands of its enemies ; | 


and therefore [ was reduced to this most 
painful of all alternatives, either to sacri- 
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fice the measure or work grievous injustice | 


upon these honourable men. 
argument. 
itnow. Granting that the refusal to hear 


That is my) 
I hope that you understand | 


the Commissioners was the act of the | 
whole House, and not of a party, and that | 
I myself, placed under the pressure of a 


hard, harsh, cruel necessity, was forced to 
take my choice between either losing the 


Bill and doing justice to these men, or 


carrying the Bill and doing them the 
greatest injustice—still the choice is made 
—and the injustice perpetrated—and _ the 
Commissioners are accused and they are 
uvheard. 1 
dispute either the truth of the statement, 
or to resist the justice of the conclusion. 
Whatever the necessity may have been 
that extorted this half measure of injustice 
to those Commissioners, you have done 
it—you have not heard them—you have 
neard their enemies behind their backs— 


Then | defy any man living to! 
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and therefore I say you are bound as 
honourable men—you are bound as honest 
men—you are bound as Christian men— 
as men of ordinary charity and justice you 
are bound, to give the fairest, the most 
candid, and most liberal construction to 
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but I pray you attend to the argu- | the whole conduct of those whom you have 
do not behave in this childish, and | felt yourselves forced to place in such un- 


| 


happy, aye, such unheard of circumstances, 
Let me now only remind you of the 
manner in which some of those charges 
were brought against the Commissioners. 
There was one constant course pursued, 
which must have misled many of vour 
Lordships. It was this:—The Counsel 
took up the Report and said, “ I find the 
following passage in such a page.” Now 
that he safely might do, because, perhaps 
there were only two or three of your 
Lordships furnished with the book in the 
House at the time. ‘‘ I find the following 
passage, in such a page,” said the Coun- 
sel to the witness; ‘‘ Is that true, or is it 
false? Is it a fair or an unfair representa- 
tion?’ Sometimes it was asked, ‘* Is that 
an honest statement?” Sometimes, “ Is 
it scandalously false?” One recoils with 
amazement and indignation from such an 
examination. I have known, to be sure, 
at trials for felony, when Counsel were 
not allowed to address the jury, a speech 
thrown into the form of a question; but 
when advocates had addressed the Court 
for twelve hours and a half—when they 
had exhausted all their powers of speech, 
and poured out more than the vocabulary 
of our language affords in attacking these 
Commissioners and their Report, such a 
course was altogether without justification 
or excuse. 

“Is this a fair and an honest account 
of what passed ?” says one learned Coun- 
sel; and at first the witness’s answer, 
though it did not adopt the invidious ex- 
pression, was quite consistent with the 
witness's meaning to affirm it. But when 
[asked him if he meant to charge the 
Commissioners with dishonesty, he said, 
‘* Very farfrom it.” Did not the Com- 
missioners tell this scandalous falsehood 2” 
cries another learned Counsel. Again an 
equivocal answer from the witness, who, 
when pressed by my noble Friend (Lord 
Radnor) or myself, said, “ God forbid I 
should impute any such thing!” And 
strange to tell, both the learned Counsel, 
upon their witnesses thus refusing to adopt 
those odious charges, one after another 
denied that they meant the offensive im- 
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putation, —denied that the contrary of | were triumphantly detailing, 


honest meant dishonest —denied that fulse- | 
hood meant wilful breach of truth,—nay, 
even that the addition of ‘ scandalous,” 
which one should have thought was made | 
for no other purpose than to distinguish | 
moral from logical falsehood, gave to the 
phrase an invidious seuse! Yet these | 
Counsel I know to be as honourable men 
as any in the profession. But to such | 
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' that it did. 


shifts, such desperate expedients, does | 
the zeal of advocates and the instigations | 
of interested clients, drive men in a case | 
i all, and by stating that to be omitted from 
the Report which lay before them staring 


like this. 

But how was the inquiry further carried 
on ? 
ture was to be met by a Corporation (that 
of Sutton Colefield), and, said the learn- 
ed Counsel, with an air of triumph, ** Was 
the management of the Corporation funds 
regulated by a decree of the 
Chancery?” ‘To be sure it was.” 
‘‘ When was it passed?” “In such a 
year.” ‘Then it was not voluntary to | 
spend the money so?” ‘ Not at all.” 
“You mean to say” (for one answer, or 
even two or three never 
“ it was under a decree of the High Court | 
of Chancery, and you are obliged, whe- 
ther you will or no, to spend the money 
so?” said the complacent Counsel. — | 
“Yes,” said the willing witness. Now | 
what was the conclusion intended to be | 
drawn from this? To what did all this 
triumphant colloquy of the gentleman 
with his only witness lead? Neither more 
nor less than this, that the Commissicners 
had charged the Corporation with a lavish | 
expenditure, with extravagance, if not 
with embezzlement, and had suppressed | 
the fact that it was all 


A charge of extravagant expendi- | 


Court of | 
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when, in 
that awkward manner, and with the 
sheepishness of visage which even expe- 
rienced and zealous ‘Town-Clerks can 
sometimes put on, they acknowledged 
Such is a specimen of the 
sort of manceuvre to which the learned 
Counsel resorted. But not the only ma- 
noeeuvre. Another was far more notable, 
Witnesses were prevailed upon to swear 
that the Report was incorrect and false, 
by Counsel affecting to read, as part of 
the Report, that which is not part of it at 


them in the face. ‘There are no fewer 
than three cases of this description with 
respect to Coventry alone. 

The witness was addressed in the fol- 
lowing words by the learned Counsel at 
the Bar :—** I see it is stated in a paper I 
have before me (the Report of the Com- 


| missioners), that ‘neither the parish of 


| the 
satisfied them) | 


St. Michael nor the other parish men- 
tioned as forming part of the county of 
city, are at all connected with the 
town; they are inhabited by an exclu- 
sively rural population; is that true?” 


| To which the answer was, that ‘* A very 


large proportion of the parish of St. 
Michael is within the city, a large pro- 
portion of the parish of the Holy Trinity 
is also within the city, and there is a 


' smaller parish of St. John the Baptist also 


within.” Well, to be sure, this seems a 


_very positive contradiction, and doubtless 
| your Lordships must have been of opinion 


that a Report filled with such gross inac- 


'curacies as that just read trom it by the 


carried on under a | 


decree of the Court of Chancery; and [| 


venture to assert, your Lordships, who 
heard the examination, believe firmly, up 
to this hour, that the Commissioners had 
suppressed all mention of the decree. 
But no such thing. Look at the Report 


of the Commissioners, and you will tind | 


that this decree of the Court of Chancery 
stands in the front of it, stated as dis- 
tinctly by the Commissioners as by the 
learned Counsel, or by his witness in the 
examination. My 
to occupy your time with these things; I 
have halt-a-dozen cases before me of the 
same kind. We were at last obliged to 
stop the witnesses who bore their part in 
scenes thus got up, and ask whether the 
Report did not state the yery thing they 


Lords, 1 do not wish | 


ied, 


learned Counsel, was totally unworthy 
your consideration. You see the contra- 
diction is direct. The Report (as read by 
the learned Counsel) says, that the parish 
of St. Michael is not in the city, and that 
it is inhabited by an exclusively rural po- 
pulation, and the witness says. “ that is 
not true,” for a large proportion of St. 
Michael is in the city. Nothing can be 
plainer, and the Report is not to be trust- 
if this evidence is to be believed. 


| Probably it did not occur to any of your 


Lordships just to turn to the page of the 
Report cited, and to follow the Counsel 
while he read, or pretended to read from 
it, for the purpose of administering the 
contradiction. Of course you would take 
for granted that the passage which he 
made as if he read from the Report, really 
is to be found there, and consequently 
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that there is no further room for doubt 
upon the subject. But what is the fact? 
I have here the Report before me, and 
surely your Lordships will share my aston- 
ishment on finding not only that the Re- 
port does not contain the passage which 
the Counsel pretended to read from it, for 
the purpose of asking the witness whe- 
ther or not it was true, but that it contains 
the direct contrary; in short, that the 
statements of the Commissioner and the 
witness absolutely agree, and that if the 
Counsel had read the Report correctly, 
the witness must necessarily have con- 
firmed instead of impeaching it. Your 
Lordships will remember the passage as 
quoted by the Counsel, which | have just 
repeated from the printed evidence. Now 
here is the passage in the Report itself, 
page 1795, ‘* The limits of- the city and 
suburbs comprehend the parishes of the 
Holy Trinity and St. Michael in Coven- 
try,” with certain exceptions. Then a 
little lower down the page, ‘ The limits 
of the county of the city comprehend, 

addition to the city and suburbs, the pa- 
rishes of Foleshill, Exhall, Anstey, Stoke, 
Stivichall, the greater part of Sowe, and 
a small part of Shilton. The limits of 
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the city, as above described, comprehend 


the whole of the town. ‘They comprehend 
also some land which belongs to the parish 
of St. Michael, but is detached from the 
main portion of it. Neither this outlying 
part of the city, nor the other parishes 
mentioned as forming part of the county 
of the city, are at all connected with the 
town.” 

Now compare that with what the wit- 
ness says. He says a very large propor- 
tion of St. Michael and the Holy Trinity 
is in the city. What does the Report 
say? Trinity and St. Michael are within 
the city, with some exceptions which are 
afterwards particularized. Then it is not 
the parish of St. Michael, but the detach- 
ed part of St. Michael, which the Report 
says is not in the city, and the other 
parishes referred to are clearly Foleshill, 
Exhall, and the rest of them. Now what 
do your Lordships think of this sample of 
the bale? It may, perhaps, be said that 
after all this is a matter of secondary im- 
portance, and whether the Report is 
proved to be right or wrong is of little 
consequence. But your Lordships will 
remember that Counsel thought it worth 
while to show, in the best manner he 
could, that it was wrong, and it is quite 
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certain that the matter is one of serious 
moment in the controversy. This is one 
of the most direct instances brought for- 
ward among the very few attempted to 
sustain the very strong and very sweeping 
allegations of falsehood and inaccuracy 
made at the Bar. Your Lordships can- 
not doubt that the Counsel brought for- 
ward the most striking cases they had to 
prove—this is one of them, and you see 
now, that in order to impugn the Report 
it was necessary first to falsify it, and 
fabricate a new one. 

Now I will take another instance. In 
the one which I have just quoted, the fal- 
sification of the Report is obvious to any 
one who will take the trouble of turning to 
it: in the next which I shall quote, the 
same expedient was resorted to, although 
it requires a little more attention to dis- 
cover it. The Report states, that the 
magistrates of Coventry are charged with 
having neglected the public interests from 
a desire to promote the advantage of cer- 
tain of their own servants; and adds, that 
to such a cause is attributed the collision 
which has taken place between them and 
the directors of the poor. The witness 
was asked what could be the meaning of 
this passage; and he was examined at 
some length as to the particulars of the 
appointment of a chief constable, one 
Prosser, who, as it appeared, was recom- 
mended by the Home Secretary of State, 
and appointed accordingly, It seenis 
that the directors of the poor had desired 
to have another person appointed; and 
the witness was very pointedly asked more 
than once, whether he did not believe 
that this appointment of Prosser was the 
instance on which the Commissioner pro- 
ceeded, in stating that the magistrates 
neglected the public interests to promote 
the benefit of their own servants. ‘ Ac- 
cording to the best of your belief, this 
alleged charge proceeds upon this, that 
the Corporation appointed to this office of 
chief constable, at 1402. a-year, not one 
of their own servants, but a person re- 
commended by the Home-ofhice, rather 
than take a person recommended to them 
by the directors of the poor?” ‘ Yes.” 
“The passage next following that I have 
quoted from the Report is this:—‘ To 
such a cause is attributed the collision 
which has taken place between them and 
the directors of the poor,’ namely, this 
appointment of Prosser ?—Yes.” 

Your Lordships must observe, that 
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those words, ‘‘namely, this appointment | 
of Prosser,” are not in the Keport, but 
are a gratuitous addition by the Counsel, | 
who had been gradually leading on the | 
witness, step by step, to swear positively 
that this was the instance to which the 
Commissioners referred. 

Now I have no sort of doubt, that by 
this course of examination a double ob- 
ject was effected. First of all, your Lord- 
ships, or such of your Lordships at least 
as did not take the trouble to consult the | 
Report, would be led to believe that you 
were hearing for the first time the parti- 
culars of Prosser’s appointment; and, se- 
condly, you could not fail to be convinced 
that this was a most frivolous and un- 
founded charge, which the Commissioner | 
had ventured to make on such grounds) 
alone, while he studiously excluded from 
his Report all those particulars by which | 
alone you could ju'ge of its real character. | 
I know at least that this would have been | 
the effect on my mind, if I had not by this | 
time seen reason enough to suspect the 
fairness of the examination which the) 
learned Counsel were instructed to make | 
by the Town Clerks; and if I had not} 
been consequently led to take nothing for | 
granted which was said either to be in the | 
Report, or not to bein the Report, until | 
had examined it myself. Nor was my! 
labour thrown away ; for in the first place, 
on turning to page 1800, under the head 
Chief Constable, I found all the particu- 
lars relative to Prosser’s appointment set 
out, and much more fully set out than by 
the witness at the Bar; the desire of the 
Corporation to make the police more efti- 
cient, their application to the Secretary of 
State, and all the circumstances connected 
with his appointment. Then I turned to 
page 1836 of the Report, which contains 
the statement quoted by the Counsel, of 
the collision between the Magistrates and 
directors of the poor, and I found that the 
Report distinctly states the real cause of 
the collision, leaving nothing for the ima- 
gination or belief of the witness as to the 
meaning of the Commissioner, but plainly 
stating that the cause of the collision, of 
the loud dissatisfaction and angry feeling 
excited among the inhabitants, was not 
the appointment of Prosser as chief con- 
stable, as your Lordships were led to think, | 
and as the witness swore he believed the | 
Commissioner implied, but the refusal of 
the Magistrates to entrust the service of | 
summonses and warrants of execution for | 
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non-payment of Poor’s-rates to the di- 
rectors of the poor, and also their refusal 
to insert more than one name into a sum- 
mons. This was the cause of the colli- 
sion, because the costs of execution, are 
stated by the Report to be grievous and 
often ruinous to poor families, when the 
sum distrained for is comparatively trifling, 
And it was charged against the Magis- 
trates, that they persevered in this system, 
in Opposition to the representations of the 
directors of the poor, and many of the 
most respectable and wealihy inhabitants 
of the city, because their clerk was al- 
lowed to charge 2s. for every warrant, and 
because Prosser profited by the executions, 
whose salary, your Lordships are to ob- 
serve, although the Counsel and witness 
studiously concealed that fact, the Corpo- 
ration had guaranteed to the extent of 
140/7.; and therefore in that sense there 
was no inaccuracy in calling him their 
officer, because they were bound to pay 
his salary out of the Corporate funds, if 
his other sources of emolument should fall 
short. 

Now this was the charge broadly and 
distinetly made by the Commissioner. It 
may be true, or it may be false; that is 
not the question now. What I wish your 
Lordships to observe is, that the Counsel 
passed over the whole of these transactions 
in silence, and painfully brought the wit- 
ness to swear that the collision alluded to 
arose out of the appointment of Prosser 
to be chief constable of police, although 
Prosser’s appointment as police constable 
is not at all in question here; and in 
page 1800, where it is mentioned, all the 
particulars detailed at the Bar, and many 
more are setout; and it ts stated, that the 
Corporation had made this application to 
the Secretary of State, wishing to render 
the police of the city more efficient. So 
that your Lordships are made to believe, 
that the Commissioner suppressed the 
facts connected with Prosser’s appoint- 
ment, when in truth he gives them all, 
and assigns a praiseworthy motive to the 
Corporation in the application which led 
toit; and you are also made to believe, 
that this appointment was alluded to as 
the cause of the collision spoken of, when 
another most different canse is distinctly 
stated on the face of the Report, in the 
very page from which the Counsel was 
reading, and to which he was adding false 
insinuations of his own, and where Pros- 
ser’s appointment is not at all in question, 
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but is only incidentally mentioned, so as 
to furnish the ground-work for this most 
gross misrepresentation. I leave it to 
you, my Lords, to say who are the parties 
guilty of suppression. 

I will give only one more instance. 
The whole evidence is full of this sort of 
case; but I will content myself with citing 
a single instance. 
Charity Commissioners was mentioned ; 
and it was brought as a charge against the 
Corporation Commissioner, that he had 
cited the Charity Report very largely, 
but had stopped short in the middle of a 
paragraph, in order to avoid quoting the 
praise given to the Corporation (as it was 
said) for the management of its charitable 
estates. And surely if this were true, no 
better proof of the malignity imputed to 
the Commissioners could be: given, than 
that they should quote everything which 
seemed to blame, and stop short abruptly 
as soon as the Charity Report began to 
praise the Corporation; and accordingly 
I observed that when this statement was 
first made at the Bar, it produced that 
effect upon your Lordships which might 
be expected. But it happens that it is 
not true; and even as the evidence has 
been given at the Bar, your Lordships 
may see that it is not true, although the 
questions on this point were asked ina 
singularly involved manner, and well cal- 
culated to produce the impression that the 
witness’s answers were in accordance with 
the Counsel’s statement, whereas in fact 
they contradicted it. 

And, first, it may be as well to ob- 
serve, thatthe Counsel assumed a little 
too hastily that there was much praise in 
the Charity Report ; for, on the contrary, 
that Report exposes and condemns, in the 
strongest language, the various abuses 
which were detected in this administra- 
tion; but after pointing out all the neglect 
and abuse, the Charity Report states, that 
in the last few years, exertions have been 
made to remedy the misconduct of half a 
century. It states, that ‘since the year 
1828, several new corporators have been 
admitted, who have applied themselves 
earnestly to the reformation of the abuses 
of the Corporation, and to the introduc- 
tion of a clear system of management,” 
and then it states the particulars of that 
improvement. Now the whole of this 
praise is copied into the Corporation Re- 
port, page 1812; every word, in short, 
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inserted, and the only passage omitted is 
one relating to an individual, Mr. George 
Eld, the gentleman who was examined at 
your Bar. It appears that Mr. Eld had 
been very active in these improvements ; 
so much so that the Charity Commis- 
sioners considered him to deserve a para- 
graph to himself, and accordingly they 
devote one especially to him, with a sort of 
apology to the rest of the Corporation, 
hoping that they will not be offended be- 
cause Mr. Eld’s merits are thus promi- 
nently brought forward. Now this pas- 
sage the Corporation Commissioner has 
omitted, and without any impropriety, as 
it seems to me; for he might not feel so 
acutely as the Charity Commissioners, 
and Mr. Eld, the necessity of particularly 
lauding an individual when he was de- 
scribing a general system. Your Lord- 
ships are to remember, that he quotes 
every word of the praise given to the 
Corporation, notwithstanding Counsel's 
allegation to the contrary. But then 
comes Mr. George Eld ; and says, ‘‘ Hey- 
day ! where are the vouchers in favour of 
my character?” and then he very natu- 
rally thinks, that if he does not get a repe- 
tition of the praise which is his due, the 
Corporation is defrauded; for he is not 
content with his share of the common 
praise freely given to all, and he instructs 
Counsel to charge the Commissioners 
boldly with having omitted all the praise 
of the Corporation. Well; the charge 
is made, and so it must be supported ; and 
then comes the awkward circumstance 
that the actual paragraph which praises 
the Corporation is found in the Commis- 
sioners’ Report. But this is got over 
with some ingenuity ; for by first reading 
the paragraph in praise of Mr. Eld from 
the Charity Report, and then reading the 
paragraph in praise of the Corporation, 
and, lastly, by asking Mr. Eld whether 
the passage which Counsel had last read 
is omitted from the Corporation Commis- 
sioners’ Report; the witness either be- 





comes confused himself, or is enabled to 
‘confuse your Lordships, and swears that 
the passage last read is omitted, when in 
| fact he knew, and came to swear, not that 
| the passage last read, but the last but one 
read, was omitted, namely the praise of 
Mr. George Eld, and not the praise of the 
Corporation, every word of which, as I 
| have already said, was faithfully and con- 
| scientiously inserted. 
My Lords, is it necessary to go one 
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step further, in order to destroy the whole 
effect of the evidence, brought to impeach 
the Report and attack the Commissioners ? 
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Your Lordships bya large majority cheered | 


on these charges, many looked most com- 


placently upon the case, as if it were | 
and some were so satisfied, that | 


proved ; 
they avowed their readiness to condemn 
both the workmen and their work without 
the ceremony of asking an explanation or 
hearing the defence. You 
what kind of foundation the charges were 
built, and how far the sentence would 


have been just which you were so very | 


ready to pronounce. 

These instructions to Counsel were 
given by the Corporate Officers, and 
chiefly by the Town Clerks. If, my 
Lords, there had but been a single little 
clause, inserted in some snug and conve- 


nient corner of the Bill, to provide that all | 


who are now the incumbents of any muni- 
cipal office should continue in the same, 


I doubt if we should have had half so | 


many petitions presented. I am sure we 
should have heard but little of the evi- 
dence which has been delivered at your 
Bar; and I believe that the learned Coun- 
sel who addressed your Lordships in be- 
half of the existing rights, with all the 
zeal of their anxious clients, the score or 
two of Town Clerks now in London as- 
sembled, would have been at liberty to 
exercise their talents and display their 
animation elsewhere—for the behoof of 
other parties, and to the edification of 
other Courts. 

My Lords, another circumstance to 
which I cannot help adverting, is the at- 
tack which has been made upon certain 
individuals whom the Commissioners had 
examined, an attack made for the appa- 
rent purpose of damaging the Report and 
of vindicating the Corporations, but which 
not being followed up by any impeach- 
ment of the testimony given by those in- 
dividuals, vanished into smoke. ‘Thus, in 
the case of Mr. Marryatt of Coventry, 
after a spell of an hour’s length, after 
harassing the witnesses by putting the 
same questions to them again and again, 
I certainly expected that something 
would be elicited to alter the nature of 
his evidence before the Commissioners, 
and that Mr. Visger of Bristol 
have fared nobetter. I naturally reckoned 
upon Mr. Marryatt being contradicted as 
to what he said he saw, and what he told 
of his own knowledge, even if it be ad- 
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mitted that the knowledge was acquired 
while he was serving his time with the 
Town Clerk of Coventry. But although 
the learned Counsel left no means untried 
| of impeaching his credit, although he ex- 
amined minutely into the fact of Mr. 
Marryatt having learnt what he swore 
_from his situation in the Town Clerk’s 
| office, not one word was said to show that 
what he told was untrue,—in not one 
tittle of his evidence was he contradicted, 
nor was one fraction of his statement 
denied. What then can it signify to the 
accuracy of the Report how those who 
told the truth came by the knowledge of 
it? Here is a sample of the kind of an- 
swers given to the Commissioners, a sam- 
ple by which you may judge of the whole 
cargo, without further breaking bulk. 
Take another of the same kind. Mr. 
Merryman the Town Clerk of Marlbo- 
}rough, is called,—a sharp, clever young 
| man, who was appointed at the age of 
twenty-two, being the son of the Mayor, 
| and who, if he had been the son of any 
other man might, I suppose, have waited un- 
til he was forty-two before he was honoured 
with the appointment, although from his 
appearance I nowise doubt of his fitness 
for the office. A question was put to him 
about the parties who had taken upon 
them to swear before the Commissioners, 
that if Lord Aylesbury objected to a man 
there would be no great chance of his 
being elected a burgess; and he answered 
by vituperating those who made such at- 
tacks, speaking of their spite and want of 
courtesy, and what not, and launching 
out into much praise, but of a vague and 
— kind, which he lavished upon 
Lord Aylesbury, and upon the Corpora- 
tion. But, after all, did he deny the 
fact? Nosuch thing. He was asked by 
|}us—‘* Do you, Mr. Merryman, who are 
the friend of the Corporation, the son of 
the Mayor, and the eulogist of the Bo- 
|rough patron Lord Aylesbury, —do you 
| assert, that if a man happen to give of- 
| fence to his Lordship, or is not accept- 
}able to him, he has any chance of being 
lelected a Burgess? Do not tell us what 
so and so said from spite, but give us 
a plain answer to that plain question ?” 
—‘* Then,” said he, ‘the fact cannot 
be denied—I think such a person would 
have little or no chance of being elect- 
ed.” So that the only conclusion to 
which all the evidence on this head brings 
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us, is, that a certain spiteful man told the 
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Commissioners the truth, that they be- 
lieved what he told them, and that this 
unspiteful man, the friend of Lord Ayles- 
bury, now admits that the evidence given 
by the spiteful witness was as true as the 
Gospel. The Oxford evidence affords 
another instance of the same course pur- 
sued by the petitioners carefully avoiding 
the real question whether the Report is 
true or not. There is much general praise 
sworn to of the Corporation and much 
blame of its adversaries. But not one 
word is said about the statement in the 
Report that of the 1,500 corporators, not 
500 take any part in managing the charity 
trusts, and that of these 65 are paupers 
receiving parish relief. 

This, my Lords, is another sample of 
the manuer in which the examination was 
conducted, and of the impression which 
was sought to be made by dwelling upon 
fringes of the argument, pulling down 
things which nobody was interested in 
supporting, and suppressing those parts 
of the evidence which tended to establish 
the accuracy of the Reports. I must say, 
that taking in the mass the evidence 
which was adduced by the learned Coun- 
sel at the Bar, I never saw any of a more 
futile nature brought forward in support 
of a charge against any public functiona- 
ries whatever. But I wish to give parti- 
cular instances; and the one I now allude 
to is that of my excellent Friend Mr. 
Drinkwater, than whom a more honoura- 
ble and conscientious man (I might add, a 
more accomplished and able man) I be- 
lieve exists not upon the face of the earth. 
It suited the humour of my noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) to desig- 
nate him as a Whig;—I wish he were. 
But if he be, he has acquired his Whig- 
gism since I left the Court of King’s- 
Bench and the Northern Circuit: which 
in one sense is somewhat mortitying, be- 
cause all the time I had him under my 
tuition J never saw any appearance of 
Whiggism in him; and assuredly he comes 
of as good a Tory family as any of your 
Lordships. However, he is now discovered 
to be a Whig; I can only say, it is at 
least as new to me as it is agreeable. 

Lord Lyndhurst: I rise to set myself 
right, as to what has been said by the noble 
Viscount opposite. 

Lord Brougham: The noble and learn- 
ed Lord must see how inconvenient the 
license is which he is about to take. Why 
should he wish, in the middle of my speech, 
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to answer something which has been said, 
not by me, which would be irregular, but 
by another, which is absolutely unheard 
of? In the time of the Greek orators, it 
was customary to speak for an hour, exa- 
mine some half-a-dozen witnesses to gain 
breathing time, and then go at it again ; 
but who ever heard, even then, of Aéschi- 
nes interjecting an answer to Demosthenes, 
as my noble and learned Friend would 
now do to the noble Viscount, in the middle 
of the speech of some orator, whom [ 
cannot tell the name of; for he must have 
been obscure indeed if I could liken myself 
to him, and his name has not reached our 
days. I really can allow my noble Friend 
only to set me right by this interposition, 
if Ihave mis-stated anything; but as to 
his getting up, and replying to the speech 
of another man, I can hardly be expected 
to suffer that, unless | were much more 
exhausted than I at present, ill as I am, 
happen to feel. But J return to Mr. 
Drinkwater. If he did hisduty as a Com- 
missioner, with perfect impartiality, it does 
not signify one straw whether he is a Whig 
ora Tory. Ifhe has become a Whig, | 
suppose it is from experiencing the defi- 
ciencies of the Tories, and witnessing the 
excellent achievements of the Whigs, that 
he has got on the right side of the ques- 
tion; but I believe that he is no more a 
Whig than my noble and learned Friend 
himself. Or, to take a safer comparison, 
than the noble Earl at the Table (Fal- 
mouth.) |The Earlof Falmouth: I never 
was, nor ever will be one.]_ That is dan- 
gerous to say. How can you tell that 
your conversion too may notcome? How- 
ever, a more flimsy charge never was made 
against mortal man than that which is 
insinuated, rather than brought forward, 
against this gentleman. It was said, why 
did he take Mr. Visger’s evidence out of 
Court? But he never did so—never 
thought of doing so. He received, as was 
his bounden duty, in private, information 
upon which he might in public proceed ; 
and not only can no blame be imputed to 
this, provided he examined all the evi- 
dence publicly, and did not decide upon 
what he had privately learnt; but he 
could proceed in no other course, unless he 
designed the whole inquiry to stand still, 
and to prove a mere mockery. Why, | 
should like to know how any menare to car- 
ry on an investigation of this sort? Are they 
to shut their ears against all who come to 
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them upon the track? Most clearly they 
are bound to hear all the information 
which is offered to them, although not to 
decide until they have taken evidence in 
open Court; and that is precisely what 
Mr. Drinkwater did. He took the sug- 
gestion; he examined the evidence; he 
was put on the track; he pursued it; he 
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made up his mind, but only to act upon | 


the suggestion; he did not decide; he 
did not make his Report until after a pub- 
lic examination of the evidence;—and 
then I come to that which is the gravamen 
of the whole charge. It appears that after 
he had inquired, some information came 
from the Corporation party, who begged 
that he would put it also upon the Minutes; 
an¢ for refusing to do so, he is charged at 
one long step with having suppressed it ; 
and by a jump from that step, he is ac- 
cused of having made underhand a Report, 
founded upon information derived from 
one party, while he rejected that which 
was tendered by the other, who now com- 
plain of this notable suppression! But 
what was the fact? The evidence ten- 
dered by the Corporation related to an 
alleged improvement made after the Com- 
missioner had closed the inquiry, and left 
Bristol, and returned to London! Was 
he at that time to alter his Report? Was 
he to change and to garble his statement, 
finished and founded upon what he had 
seen on the spot, and framed upon the 
evidence taken openly, in a legal, regular 
manner, in the face of the people? And 
this was he to do on the private communi- 
cation of one of the parties, behind the 
other’s back? If he had done so, then 
indeed I think he would have been liable to 
that charge which I hesitate not now to 
declare has been the most absurdly and 
unjustly brought against him of all th: 


imputations made against all the Com- } 


missioners, 

I know not whether it will be proper 
now to trouble your Lordships by going 
again into the case of East Retford, or the 
evidence upon which an attempt was made 
to impugn the testimony of Mr. Bigsby, 
who swore that he had seen a magistrate 
and a prisoner rolling together on the floor 
of the justice-room. I asked the witness 
whether Mr. Bigsby was a_ respectable 


man; his answer was, that ‘‘he was most | 
'from any charge. 


highly respectable,” and that he had been 

in partnership with the Town-Clerk. But 

then he endeavoured to show (as he could 

not impute want of veracity) that Mr. 
VOL, XXX. {gic 
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Bigsby must have been mistaken, and must 
have thought it was the magistrate when it 
was the constable who rolled on the floor. 
A more marvellous failure I never yet did 
see in any such attempt at reconciling 
testimony, which it is found impossible to 
displace! The witness referred to another 
case, clearly not the one Mr. Bigsby spoke 
of, but one in which a police officer was 
rolling on the floor of a room in an ale- 
house with a felon of the name of Grimes; 
and then he admitted—an admission 
which was sufficient to put the whole 
explanation out of Court—that Mr. Bigsby 
was never in the room of the ale-house at 
all. Does not this demonstrate that he 
could not have seen the policeman rolling 
with the felon on the floor? and that his 
statement could not have referred to what 
passed in the ale-house? Mr. Bigsby is 
not discredited; no one pretends to say 
he told an untruth. The only attempt 
made is to show he was mistaken, when he 
said he had seen a magistrate on the floor 
in the justice-room; and that attempt is 
prosecuted, by showing that in an ale- 
house where Mr. Bigsby never was, a 
policeman was on the floor, Can anything 
be more signal than the failure of this 
attempt? Then, as to the report about 
Alderman Parker: that part was drawn 
by Mr. Cockburn from his own notes of the 
evidence. The notes taken by the other 
Commissioner, Mr. Rushton, which I have 
seen, tally exactly with Mr. Cockburn’s 
statement. ‘To contradict them, the Cor- 
poration might have called the shorthand 
writer who was In the room at the exami- 
nation, whois here at hand, and who could 
have attended, But he is not called: they 
only examine a man who had taken no 
noies at all; and why are we to believe 
him rather than the two Commissioners 2 
Any one of your Lordships must know that 
in a court of justice, where there is cor- 
flicting testimony—-where there is word 
against word, or oath against oath—such 
an omission as that of calling the short- 
hand writer would put the case out of 
Court, and establish the accuracy of the 
Report as certainly as that two and two 
make four. 

My Lords, I think I have done enough 
to throw as much light upon this subject 
as suffices to vindicate the Commissioners 
If I did not in my 
conscience believe that I had sufficiently 
vindicated them in the mind of every in- 
telligent, patient, and candid inquirer—~ 
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every one who is seeking after the truth 
and not after vengeance and injustice—no 
tedium to myself, no lassitude under which 
1 may labour from the fatigue of last night, 
and, above all, no impatience on the part 
of the House, would induce me to shorten 
my statement by a single minute of time. 
Iam performing an act of justice—I am 
dong a necessary deed—I am defending 
those who are accused behind their backs, 
and are about to be condemned without 
even being told what they are charged 
with—I am seeking to stay judgment, 
and, for aught I know, execution against 
those absent and undefended men; exe- 
cution about to be passed upon the most 
valuabie thing in this life, their character. 
The precious fame of eiyhteen or nineteen 
men, as honest as any upon whom the sun 
ever shone, is sought to be tarnished for 
party purposes, to gratify the malice of 
some and serve the sordid ends of others. 
Charged with their protection whom you 
have not suffered to defend themselves, 
Iam justitied in engrossing the attention 
of your Lorships, even though it should 
be to the exhaustion of your patience, while 
I make the statements which I feel that it 
would be as unjust for me to abstain from 
making as it would be for your Lordships 
to refuse to hear, until I deemed, as I now 
do, that I have made a thoroughly good, 
sound, and perfect defence of those tra- 
duced and absentmen. Having done this, 
I feel that I have only discharged a duty 
which rested upon me. I was never ab- 
sent an instant during the examination of 
the evidence. I have made up my mind 
from no predilection in favour of the 
inquiry or of the Commissioners who con- 
ducted it. I felt that this duty rested 
upon me as the author of the Commission, 
and the author, or at least the person to 
whom had fallen the largest share in 
framing, this great measure—this neces- 
sary scheme of ample and general improve- 
ment. Ihave watched over its fate from its 
embryo state—from thence I have attended 
it through all its successive stages, and I 
am only persevering in discharging the 
duty | owe it in this which should be the 
moment of its maturity, but which I fear 
only precedes its dissolution. I feel, above 
all men, anxious that no adventitious 
source of blame shall be attached to it, 
either from the defenders of it or from the 
foundation on which it is supposed to rest 
—that no extraneous weakness shall be 
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ness shall be implanted in it—that no 
needless scathe shall befal it through the 
misconduct of any man connected with it, 
even of the men whose appointment I was 
aware of, and was, legally at least, amena- 

ble for—many of them being utterly 
unknown to me, but all recommended by 
those in whom reposed my entire confi- 
dence: so that I shrink not from the full 
responsibility. [am answerable for their 
appointment in the face of the people, 
whose hopes are centred in the passing of 
this Bill. But [am yet more deeply re- 
sponsible for the Measure itself and its 
success; and if any one of these men, 

contrary to my reasonable expectations, 

contrary to all I had aright to reckon 
upon from men so recommended to me, 
had failed in his duty—if the result of the 
present inquiry had proved that the choice 
of the Commissioners was a wrong one—if 
the Commissioners had proved to be unjust 
and partial men—if their conduct had 
turned out careless, and ignorant, and 
unfair—had been found dishonest or 
neglectful—and if, through ill-judging 
friendship to the Measure, they had made 
themselves the worst of enemies by cor- 
ruptly executing the functions committed 
to them—in a word, if, by their deficiency 
or by their fault, they had cast any dis- 
credit upon the inquiry in which they were 
engaged, or upon the Measure to which 
that inquiry gave birth, I should have 
been the first to shake off the contamina- 
tion which would have attached to the 
Measure and to myself from such a fellow- 
ship, and recoiled with disdain from a 
contact so impure, I should have given 
them a fair trial—I should have lent a 
patient hearing to their defence before | 
gave them up; but, being once convinced, 
I should have been the first to abandon 
them, as they had abandoned their duty. 
I claim the credit, my Lords, of having 
watched attentively, sedulously, and anxi- 
ously all the evidence given upon the 
conduct of these men; but I claim more— 
I assert that no one sifted the conduct of 
the accused with more jealousy—none 
scrutinized it more narrowly, more inexo- 
rably—I was a judge altogether impartial 


guilty, none in stifling the charge against 
them—my sole object was, to discover the 
truth. And now, after hearing all that 
could be offered against them—after sift- 
ing, as far as I could without them, the 





ingrafted upon it~that no exotic rotten- 





charges brought-—-after examining the 


—I had no interest in protecting them if 
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whole case, as well as I could in the ab- 
sence of the accused—after hearing the 
evidence in support of the charge alone, 
and hearing onl y the ex parte statement 
made at your Bar—I feel myself prepared, 
most clearly and most conscientiously, to 
pronounce their acquittal. I consider, 
indeed, that the Bill does not stand upon 
this ground alone: If the Commissiouers 
had been proved to have exercised thei 
authority improperly, and even if they had 
practised all the malversation imputed to 
them, it could well survive their condem- 
nation; in pronouncing which, had they 
been guilty, I should have joined: but ! 
see not the shadow of a shade of ground 
for the charges which have been fabricated 
against them. 

One word now as to the feelings of the 
people, expressed in the language of their 
petitions. The noble Earl (Falmouth) 
says, that the sentiments delivered are not 
their own, but such as have been put into 
their mouths by excitement and agitation. 
My Lords, the proofs of this are about as 
solid as those brought against the Com- 
missioners. He has spoken of two letters 
franked by Lord John Russell, and sent 
towhat he calls a radical gentleman at 
Weymouth, in consequence of which 
meetings were held there, and petitions 
sent up to this House. ‘‘ Now how do I 
know,” argued the noble Earl, if argument 
it could be called, “ but that the same 
practice is carried on in other quarters.” 
Somebody, it seems, had seen two letters ; 
but even if he saw the address, with the 
radical superscription upon it, franked by 
Lord John Russell, had the informant 
opened the letter? Did he know what 
was init? The noble Earl does not pre- 
tend that anybody told him that; and is 
he to assume, that because Lord John 
Russell franked a letter, without ever in- 
quiring whether it was destined for a 
Radical or a Conservative, therefore his 
Lordship was engaged in agitating the 
people of W eymouth ? We are told that 
the feelings of the people are not sponta- 
neous; that they are worked upon by 


Corporation Reform 


agitation ; and that their acts are those of 


a deluded mob. J grieve to hear it—I 
feel some alarm. I think a deluded mob 
of 23,000 persons would be a very awkward 
thing to deal with ; 
persons signed the petition at Manchester 
in ten hours. There was no time to call 
a public meeting, but in three or four days 
it would haye been signed by 30,000 


f{Aua. 12} Committee—Commissioners. 


Justice 


and that number of 
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persons. This is the m jority of the 

population of Manchester, when the women 
and the children —the persons who are not 
of the signing age and those who are not 
of the signing sex—are put out of the 
question. The petition at Leeds was 
signed by 16,000 persons after a public 
meeting holden there; signatures to the 
amount of 20,000 might easily have been 
obtained, for many went away from the 
meeting without signing, thinking it would 
be supe erfluous to do so; but this number 
answers to a p opulation of about 50,000, 
greatly more than a majority of 
all the pe -ople of Leeds. At Leicester, 
the petition rned, ina few 
by 9,500 persons— that very Le 
which sent up their Town-Ck rk to tell us 
that every thing went on well in the ad- 
ministration of their affairs—that their 
was perfect — their magistrates 
paragons of excellence—that everything 
was satisfactory—that nothing within the 
whole compass of mortal fancy could be 
better than the state of their municipal 
atfatrs— that there were only a few persons 
of no mark who showed anv discontent, 
and imagining they had r better 
system, were out of conceit with the old 
one; and yet it turns out, after all these 
panegyrics, that this petition in favour of 
the Bill is sizned by a number of no less 
than 9,500 of these pleased, contented, and 
highly gratified inhabitants of the town of 
Leicester—a number amounting to four- 
fifths of population—a petition, too, 
containing ex presi ns so strong, that your 
Lordships in your indignat ay A fused to 
allow it to be prese nted. Tet 
four-fifths of the pt ople there 
pleased with your Lordships from the mere 
that you do not mean to pass 
this Bill, but that you mean tomuintata 
this popular, excellent, and altogether 
perfect regimen, that of the present corpo- 
ration, at least such a circumstance may 
be regarded as an indication that the public 
mind in Leicester is not quite so contented 
as the Town-Clerk of that place would 
complacently represent. My Lords, I 
draw one conclusion from the whole of the 
arguments at the Bar—from the fierce 
opposition to the Bill—from the violence 
of the witnesses examined. Itis, that the 
people of this country are utterly discon- 
tented with their present municipal govern- 
ment, and that the munic ipaliti s know it, 
Do I ‘ask a proof that the people: all deeply 
desi an alteration—that this wish ts 
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universal, strong, deep- -rooted——that, if 
there are any exceptions, it is among cheae 


interested, Itke the Town-Clerks whom we 
have heard at the Bar, and the other wit- 
nesses almost all directly connected with 
the present Corporations—such proof is 
furnished by the conduct of the Corporations 
themselves. Ifthe friends of the present 
system really believe what they often say, 


that its 


{LORDS} 





constitution and administration | 


are such as to command the respect and | 


to win the hearts of all men—-if they 
their works are the delight of the human 
race—if their present magistrates are 
pe rfectly acceptable to the people—if there 
is no hostility between the corporate bodies 
and the inhabitants, but eve ry thing 
contentment and sunshine all around the m 
—then why so much afraid of this Bill, 
and of new elections by the general body 
of their fellow citizens?’—Why so much 
afraid of the householders—of those to 
whom their past conduct has given such 
satisfaction ?—Why insist upon electing 
one another, and not trust their dearly- 
beloved selves to the voices of their much- 
loving fellow-citizens? I once or twice 
tried ‘that argument with the town-clerks 
whom we examined, and when they did 
not perceive the drift of the questions, 


they got into the net of this reasoning. 
At first they answered very glibly.  “ Are 
the public officers,” I demanded, ‘* very 


unpopular ?”"—* No, not in the least.” 
“ Are they all acceptable to the people ?” 
—‘ Yes.” ‘They are popular, then, in 
the place where they live ?”——“ Certainly.’ 
“Do others think beside yourself?” 
—‘Yes, others think so too.” ‘The 
great majority of the rate: payers are for 
them of course?”— “Yes.” “Then I 
suppose, if they had to choose a new 
Corporation, the present men would be 
The witnesses did not quite 


so 


re-elected ?” 
so much approve of that question. 
of them from Rochester fell into the snare 
and said 
re-electe 4.” Jut this seemed to raise the 
indignation of the learned Counsel, who 
began to think what kind of a case he 
would have if it were admitted that the 


One | 


anu | ' 
| itself the distrust, 


is | 





>| Prorestr 
“Yes; O yes, they would all be | 


only difference provided by the Bill would | 


same individual aldermen, 
ame gowns, would have their 


be, that the 
wearing the s 


names changed to that of members of the | 


Council, and that all the argument of spo- 
liation, and injustice, 


would be swept away. But I judge from 


every one of these cases produced against | 


and oppression | 


| floor (Rosslyn). 
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the Bill and the Report—from the firm 
dislike towards the measure shown by the 
whole of the Corporations — from their 
hatred to open election, and their determi- 
nation to cling by close election and self- 
election—from all this I judge that the 
feeling universally pervading the present 
rulers of boroughs is that they will not be 
re-elected by ‘the people, because their 
administration has not been satisfactory, 
and because the whole system, both in 
theory and in practice, has secured tor 
the aversion, the hatred 
of the community at large. This was the 
case in Scotland two years ago, on the 
passing of the Bill which [I had the honou: 
of carrying through this House, vigorously 
oppose d by my noble Friend (Haddington) 
opposite, ‘and my noble Friend on the 
That great reform was 
followed by a total change of the magis- 
tracy throughout Scotland, which showed 
that the Scotch people were not enamoured 
of their municipal system ; and I look, as 
do the English Corporations themselves, 
to the like results here. My Lords, | 
really hope that your Lordships will go on 
with this Bill in a friendly spirit. I hope 
at least that my gloomy expectations have 
a chance of being deceived, and that the 
sharp alarm which penetrated my mind 
upon the anncuncement of the noble 
Duke, this night, for the future fate of the 
Bill, will prove to have been needless and 
groundless. I have no words to express 
my sense of the importance of those in- 
terests which are involved in the fortunes 
of this measure; but I leave it to your 
Lordships, with the hope and the prayer 
that you will suffer it to become the law. 

The Duke of Newcastle intimated his 
intention not to press his Amendment. 
Their Lordships then went into a Commit- 
tee on the Bill, and immediately resumed. 

Committee to sit again. 


Committee— Commissioners, 


AGAINST GOING INTO A Com- 
MITTEE. 

The Duke of Newcastle afterwards entered 

the following reasons against going into 

a Committee upon the Municipal Cor- 

porations’ Bill. 

“*1, That Parfiament can or ought to have 
no power which is not founded on wisdom, 
justice, or equity. 

«2, That Corporations hold by prescription 
and by royal charter, which give as good a title, 
and confirm to them the possession of their 
rights, privileges, and property, by a guarantee 
as secure and binding as that by which any 
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individual British subject whatsoever claims 
to enjoy his possessions, whatever they may be 


«3. That the King alone is by law instituted | 
visitor of Corporations, and has the right to | 
inquire into and redress any delinquencies | 
through his Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench, | 
or their Courts, and therefore that the irregular | 
interference of Parliament is a fearful assump- | 


tion of power, and a perilous inroad upon the 
royal prerogative. 

“4, That the Bill called “An Act to provide 
for the regulation of Municipal Corporations 
in England and Wales” is, in fact, a 
Pains and Penalties, founded upon the Report 
of an illegal Commission. 

“5. That the House of Lords, in its judi- 
cial capacity, cannot go into the allegations of 


such a Bill until sufficient ground for doing so | 


be proved by Evidence at the Bar. 

“6. That, therefore, no step ought to have 
been taken, nor the Bill pass through any of 
the usual stages, until such evidence has bee: 
heard and the charges substantiated. 

“*7, That the principle of the Bill, as 
as the Bill itself, is opposed to all constitutional 
justice and political wisdom, and may fairly 
be suspected, by a sacrifice of the defenceless 
Corporations, to be intended to commence the 
overthrow of our civil, ecclesiastical, and al! 
other ancient and cherished national institu- 
tions. 

“For these reasons I einphatically protest 
against the Bill going into Committee, or pas- 
sing into a law. 

“© NEWCASTLE.” 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, August 12, 1835. 


MINUTES.] Bills. Read a third time:—Turnpike Acts’ Con- 
tinuance.—Read a time :—Charities’ Co 
sioners ; Sheriffs’ (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Dr. BowrinG and Mr. SHARMAN 
CRAWForD, from Dumfries and Galway, in favour of the 


second 


Chureh of (Ireland) Bill—By Mr. Harvey, from Cogges- | 


hall, against the Sale of Beer Amendment Act; from 
Stoneham, for Releasing John Childs; from Colchester and 
Falmouth, in favour of,—and by Mr. F. SHAw, from 
Dublin, against the Municipal Corporations’ Bill.—By Mr. 


FIELDEN, from Oldham and other Places, for Amending | 
for a} 
Board of Trade, and Relief to the Handloom Weavers ; | 
from Carlisle, for the Repeal of the Poor-Law Amendment | 


the Factories’ Regulation Act ; from three Places, 


Act; from three Places, for the Repeal of the Duty on 
Newspaper Stamps; from Huddersfield, for a Remission 
of the Sentence on the Dorchester Labourers; from 
Norwich, for the Repeal of the Malt Tax.—By Viscount 
CASTLEREAGH, Lord ASHLEY, Sir CHARLES LENNOX, 
Sir Rospert INGuris, Colonels VERNER and PERCEVAL, 
and Messrs. H. MAXWELL, R. PLUNKETT, VESEY, and 
A. Lerroy, from a great Number of Places,— 
Church of (Ireland) Bill—By Mr. R. WAttacr, from 
Kingston-upon-Hull, against Bribery, &e., at Elections.— 


By Mr. WakKLEyY, from two Metropolitan Parishes, for | 
| contrary to law. 


Amending the 58th of George Srd, commonly called 
Sturges Bourne’s Act; from St. Pancras, Middlesex, 
in favour of the Inns, &c., Bill; from Bristol, for a 
Repeal of the Sentence on the Dorchester Labourers. 


Ale 
ail, 


DorcnestER Lapovurers.] 
Wakley presented a petition from 5,000 
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inhabitants of Bristol, praying for a total 
remission of the sentence passed on the 


Dorchester Labourers presenting such 
( 


a petition he said that he could not avoid 
observing upon the punishment 
upon those unfortunate M x 
ith which the m 


re) 
yu 


! 
til 


{ ‘ 


periect impunity W 
i - 
of Orange Lodges, who had committe: 


creater otlenec, had been 
allowed 
those 
upon any class of persons, 

did appear to him nota little ext 
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to escape. 
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of great talents, 
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Dorchester labourers, and every convict 
who had been found guilty of violating the 
laws of the land, with the members of 
Orange Societies. 
society, that it was second to none in 
loyalty to the King, and in attachment tothe 
laws and the constitution of the country. 
He would repeat what he had stated last 
night, that Orangemen do not make any 


Factories’ Act. 


1834 was passed the society dissolved, 
and that on its re-formation it omitted any 
oath, test, or declaration, that had been 
previously taken. Withregard to the 39th 
George the 3rd., ithad nothing to do with 


reference to some French Jacobinical so- 
cieties in this country. He must on this 
occasion protest against hon. Members in 


that House making their own prejudices | 


He | 


the standard of right and wrong. 
cefied the hon. Member, or any other 


were either disloyal or contrary to law. 
If they were, let them be dissolved. He 
had tendered himself to the learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin to try the question. He 
was not out of order, and he would insist 
on his privilege to answer the hon, Member 
for Finsbury, who had made an unge- 
nerous, he would say, an uncalled-for 
attack upon the members of the Orange 
body. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 

Mr. 


Facrorirs’ Acr.] Fielden 


Bill, 


He would say that the Government 


should take care to enforce the provisions | 


of that Act, which was of much more im- 


portance than a reduction of the duty on | 


newspapers, The law 
shamefully evaded. 
Mr. Hindley supported the petition. 


He wished to know from the Chancellor 


was at present 


would oppose his bringing in a Bill to re- 
peal the Factory Act, and to substitute a 
more effective measure in its stead? If 
h2 were allowed to bring in such a Bill, 
he would then only ask to have it printed, 
and the country and the Government 
would come to the consideration of it next 
Session with a matured judgment. The 
present law was grossly evaded, and Mr. 


Ricards, one of the inspectors, who had | 
2,000 mills under his inspection, asserted | 


{COMMONS} 


He would say of that | 
sorry that he could not give a distinct or 
| decided answer to the question of the hon, 
| Member. 
‘not connected with his department. 
| would not, however, consent to the intro- 
declaration—that as soon as the Act of | 


| better repeat his question. 
hon. Member, to show that OrangeNocieties 


pre- 
sented Petitions from Stockport, Oldham, 
and other places, praying for some measure 
to enforce the provisions of the Factory 
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that nothing but a limitation of the hours 
of working the machinery would effect the 
object in view. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 


The subject was, in fact, one 
He 


duction of a Bill without first knowing its 


| provisions, and if it should appear that 


those provisions would go to interfere 


with the ordinary wages of labour, and 
| with the employmentof capital, he doubted, 
upon general principles, the expediency of 
Orange Lodges in Ireland ; it was passed in | 


bringing in such a Bill at the close of the 
session, and leaving it loose on the country 
for the recess, unless the House was at 
once prepared to assent to its principle. 
When the President of the Board of Trade 
was in his place, the hon. Gentleman had 
With regard 
to the other matter, the administration of 
the existing law, any evasions of it could 
not of course be too soon putdown, That 
was only justice to the individuals engaged 
in the trade who observed the law. He 
was satisfied that the inspectors did all in 
their power to enforce the law, If cases 
of infraction of the law existed anywhere, 
let the matter be represented to the Go- 
vernment, and immediate steps should be 


‘taken to inquire into it, and to apply the 


proper remedy. 
Petition to be laid on the Table. 


Corporation ReForM ([nELAND),.| 
Lord John Russell moved the Order of the 
Day for the second reading of the Municipal 
Corporation (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. Shaw said, that as he did not mean, 
for the reasons he had stated the other 
night, to take any part in the discussion 


_of the measure itself, but would wish, on 
the merereading of the Order of the Day, 


by way of preliminary objection, to enter 


his earnest protest against the forcing of 
of the Exchequer whether the Government | 


such a Bill through the House at the pre- 
sent period of the Session ; and without the 


necessary documents for discussion being 


yet printed. He protested first, because 
the noble Lord had, soon after the forma- 
tion of the present ministry, given the 
House reason to suppose that the present 
measure would not be brought forward 
this Session; secondly ,because even if the 
House were in possession of the necessary 
materials for the discussion, it would be 
impossible in the absence of almost all 
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the leading Members, who usually sat at { was even an allegation of corrupt misap- 


that side of the House. that the mea- 
sure could be fairly discussed—but his 
strongest ground of protest was, that the 
Corporation of Dublin, comprising, in 
point of numbers and interests, (by the 
statement of the Attorney-General for 
Ireland) about one-third of the whole 
Corporations of Ireland had not yet had 


an opportunity of even seeing a copy of 


the Report, under which the Bill pro- 
posed to deprive them of their charters, 
privileges and property, which they asa 
body had enjoyed for about six centuries 
and a half; during which time they had 
received the praises and thanks of almost 
every successive monarch for theirinviolable 
airachment and unwearied fidelity to the 
British Crown and Government; and 
were they now receiving British justice in 
return in being condemned upon what he 
might call an indictment which they had 
not heard? If even a statement in the 
Report were incorrect, they were not 
afforded the opportunity of a counter state- 
ment; and that such waslikely to be the case 
might be judged from what he (Mr. Shaw) 
had already seen in the part of the papers 
that were printed, where he (Mr. Shaw) 
in a cursory reading, had discovered some 
incorrect statements respecting matters 
which he was personally acquainted with. 
Was that, then, he would ask, such a 
sound modeof legislation as the noble Lord 
or his Majesty’s ministers expected the 
country would approve? No. The noble 
Lord might be constrained against his 
own judgment to force on the measure, 
but the noble Lord well knew it could not 
receive due consideration or deliberate 
discussion. Could such a measure, in- 
volving interests and consequences so im- 
portant, be possibly discussed in the other 
House of Parliament, after these two great 
measures to which the noble Lord had al- 
luded were disposed of? The noble Lord 
well knew it could not—though having 
the Bill thrown out there, might serve as 
a sop to the clamorous and to increase the 
clamour. While he said this, he wished 
to guard himself against being considered 
as the defender of corporate abuses or as 
opposed to all Corporate Reform. The 
reverse was the fact. He would not de- 
fend such abuse as that stated by his right 
hon. Friend the other night, respecting 
Cashel—but if it existed, he apprehended 
it was a case where thejordinary tribunals 


would afford redress, He denied that there | 


plication of the funds of the Corporation 
of Dublin to any personal object. There 
might possibly be just such an application 
as hon, Members opposite liked, but that 
was not the question. As to what might 
be termed political exclusiveness, he ad- 
mitted that existed in the Dublin Corpo- 
ration, and he had his own opinion on the 
subject, but would not now enter upon it, 
This much, however, he would say, that 
even supposing one party in lreland had 
a large share of corporate influence, that 
was no reason for throwing the whole to 
the opposite party, and if individuals of 
high rank and station in the country had 
enjoyed too large a share of municipal 
authority, that could be no ground for 
throwing it all into the hands of one indi- 
vidual, as the Irish Reform Bill had done 
away many nomination boroughs, and 
vested all in one great borough monger, 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin. 
He would take no further part in the dis- 
cussion of the Bill, but leave to the Go- 
vernment the whole responsibility of pas- 
sing it through that House, in the form, 
at the time, and under the circumstances, 
that they had introduced it. 

Mr. Charles Barclay declared himself 
hostile to the provisions of this Bull, and 
must enter his against it. The 
measure would throw the whole of the Cor-. 
porations of Ireland into the hands of the 
Catholics ; what they would do might be 
conjectured by the ¢ ‘onduct of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, who set 
up his own authority as superior to that of 
the House. He i impugne d the decision of 
a sworn Election-Committee. 

Mr. O’Connell rose to order. Would 
the House submit to hear a justification of 
the Carlow election committee on a Motion 
relating to the reform intended to be made 
in the constitution of the Corporation of 
Dublin, and of other Irish Corporations ? 
He thought that the House ought not to 
submit to it; bat if the House 
of a different opinion, he was very ready 
to enter into the discussion, 

Mr. Charles Barclay was not going to 
enter into any such discussion. The ob- 
ject of the present Bill was to hand over 
the corporations of Ireland to the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, in whom 
he, along with other respectable members 
of society, could not place any confidence, 
The hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
had obtained the information respecting 


protest 


should be 
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the decision of the Carlow Committee on 
which he founded his censure, from a near 


relation of his own, who was a member of 


if. 

Mr. O'Connell did not know whether he 
ought to defend himself against the horrible 
charge that the hon. Member had brought 
against him. That charge was, that the 
Corporations of Ireland ought not to be 
reformed, because the hon. Member and his 
friends had no confidence in him, The 
hon. Member had eulogized himself, and he 
wished the hon. Member joy of his eulogy. 
He had nothing to say against it, except 
that he did not believe it, as it was not In 
accordance with facts. He denied the 
assertion that he had received any infor- 


mation respecting the decision of the | 


Carlow Committee froma near connexion 
of his own, who happened to be upon it. 


He had, however, reason to believe that | 
’ ’ 


his relation was not altogether satisfied 
with the decision of the Committee, which 
raised the elective franchise in 
from 10/. to 30/. a-year. 
holders of Ireland would one and all be 
disfranchised, if the decision of 


Committee were allowed to stand, and if 
the House did not interfere to reverse it. | 
In saying so, he had not attributed any 


improper motives to the Committee, This | 


however, he must say, that the Irish Reform 


Bill was brought in to prevent such a deci- | 
sion as that to which the Carlow Committee | 


had come, and that a debate, which took 
place on one of its Clauses, put that point 
clearly beyond all doubt. He begged to 
remind the House, that on the Carlow 
Committee there were eight gentlemen who 
entertained Conservative opinions, and 
only three who entertained contrary opin- 
ions. He thought that no tribunals could 
be worse constituted than the committees 
appointed under the Grenville Act, and he 
was sure that the recent decision of the 
Carlow Election Committee would not res- 
cue the character of those committees 
from the opprobrium under which they 
laboured. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy did not mean to 
enter into any discussion upon this Bill. 
He would only say that he was not op- 
posed to any reform that had a tendency 
to make these Corporations answer the 
purpose for which they were instituted ; 
bit to ascertain what those purposes were 
the ilouse ought to have a copy of their 
charters before it. He repeated, that li 
should not enter into this discussion— he 


Ireland | 
The 10/. free- | 


that 


should confine himself to protesting against 
proceeding at this late period of the Session 
with a measure which had for its object 
the destruction of all the vested rights of 
corporations in Ireland. It was a measure 
of injustice, and, without intending to 
speak disrespectfully of the hon, Gentle- 
men opposite, he must say that it was a 
measure of tyranny to press on with such 
inconsiderate speed, a Bill which, though 
it suited their desires, was opposed to 
the feelings of a large portion of the peo- 
ple of Ireland. 
Bul read a second time. 


Reeuiations ror Prisons.] The 
House went into a Committee on the Re- 
gulations for Prisons’ Bill. : 

Mr. Ittdley Colborne said, he had pre- 





'sented a Petition from the Governors of 


Bridewell, praying to be exempted from the 
provisions of the Bill: and he now begged 


| to bring up a Clause to that effect, he had 


flattered himself that it would not have 
fallen to his lot to do so: for though the 
‘noble Lord who introduced the measure in 
the other House had not done so, he had 
promised to use his influence with the 
noble Lord, the Home Secretary, for that 
purpose; therefore, notwithstanding that 
-noble Lord’s refusal to incur the unpopu- 
‘larity of bringing up the Clause himself, 
he (Mr. Colborne) trusted he should have 
his support. The reasons on which he 
grounded his request were shortly these :-— 
In the first place, Bridewell was governed 
by Charter, which had existed for above 
(300 years; it had never asked of the 
House one single shilling, but was sup- 
| ported entirely by the funds granted them 
,and the donations of charitable  indivi- 
'duals: the Governors of Bridewell, there- 
fore, asked, let it be remembered no aid in 
money, but only exemption from the in- 
terference of the Bill. A Committee had 
gone over the gaol, and had reported that 
there never was one more useful and ac- 
curately conducted; also strongly recom- 
mending that it should not be put under 
the provisions of the Bill. He was aware 
it would be asked why should they object 
to the restrictions of the Bill, if its arrange- 
ments were so good. That was a very na- 
tural question certainly, but was it fair to 
introduce a Bill for the better regulation of 
bad gaols, and to include in it one against 
which not the slightest blame was at- 
tached? While such an interference dis- 
| gusted benevolent persons and prevented 
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them from becoming subscribers to the 
institution. {[t was not merely condemn- 
ing without trial but after a trial, and a 
complete acquittal; and coming in at the 
eleventh hour with a provision, which the 
noble Lord who brought in the Bill, 
did not intend should be included in it. 
The hon. Member begged to move the in- 
troduction of the Clause. 

The Clause having been brought up, 

Lord John Russell said, that on being 
informed by the parties interested that 
they wished to bring up such a Clause, 
he certainly expressed no approbation; | 
but on being told that his noble Friend in 
the other House was pledged to it, he did 
not offer any opposition to its introduc- 
tien; although he had written to his noble 
Friend, the Duke of Richmond, express- 
ing his opinion that as the Bill was of a 
public nature, he (Lord John Russell) did 
not know any reason for giving his assent 
to the Clause. His Grace answered him, | 
however, that he thought it ought to be | 
introduced ; and certainly after that state- | 
ment, he (Lord John Russell) would not 
oppose it, although he must say he con- | 
sidered it an improper principle, and he | 
should not have been the person to make | 
such a proposition. 

Mr. Hawes said the great object of the | 
Bill was to introduce something like uni- | 
formity of principle in the gaols; and the | 
gaols under corporate jurisdiction were | 
always of the very worst description. | 
Unless they were brought under the ope- 
ration of this act, the very principle of 
which was what he deemed the greatest, | 
and almost its only value, that all gaols | 
would be brought under public inspection, 
and laid regularly before Parliament, it 
would be a failure. As to what the hon. | 
Gentleman had said about Bridewell | 
having been supported by voluntary con- | 
tribution,—it was supported by endow- 
ment, for public purposes, and was not to | 
be considered in the light of an institution | 
supported by private funds. The absur- | 
dity of having different regulations in dif- | 

| 
| 


Regulations 








ferent gaols was clearly manifest in the 


fact, that by that means a punishment 
would be given to a crime in one place 
totally different from that which it re- 
ceived, under the same sentence, in ano- 


ther. Therefore he (Mr. Hawes) hoped 
that the proposition of the hon, Member 
would by no means be assented to; if it 
were, the wish which he had for passing 
the Bill would be entirely at an end, and 
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he would divide against it at every stage 
of its progress. 

Sir Robert Inglis said that—as_philo- 
sopbhy was the common term of the day— 
nothing could be more unphilosophical 
than the endeavour to apply one uniform 
system to every institution: and even ad- 
mitting the principle, his objection to in- 
cluding the gaol in question, would be the 
contract with the noble Lord in the other 
Ifouse. It was improper to legislate, with 
no complaint at all, to secure a mere 
theoretical conformity; and he was of 
opinion that in the evidence and the re- 
commendation of the Committee last Ses- 
sion there was acase fully made out for 
the exemption claimed by his hon. Friend, 
to whom, therefore, on this occasion, he 
should give his cordial support. 

Viscount Howick said, the hon. Baronet 
objected to what he called the modern sys- 
tem of uniformity in different institutions. 
But was there anything more absurd than 
that in one place what is called hard 
labe a punishment was a mere trifle, 
and in another a severe hardship? Surely, 
if their efforts were divided to put down 
crime their aim should be to render the 
sentence of the law the same in all places ; 
that was the principle of the present Bill, 
and to it the Clause proposed by the hon. 
Member was totally opposed. The views 
which he (Viset. Hlowick) entertained with 
respect to prison discipline were, he be- 
lieved, nearly coincident with those of his 


| hon, Friend, the Member for Lambeth; but 


the difference between them this. 
The hon. Member thought a better system 
would be introduced by legislation, while 
he was of opinion that no great change 


was 


' would be brought about so munch by the 


provisions of the law as by the mode of 
administering it. He thought it impos- 
sible that a general law could be intro- 
duced which should at once lay down all 
the details, extending to the whole of the 
country; but he thought the present Bill, 
by giving the power of inspection in 
hands of the persons responsible to the 
Government and to Parliament, would 
enable themto arrange a good system such 
as they wished to establish. The hon. 
Member (Mr. Ridley Colborne) had spoken 
of the good state of Bridewell; but ad- 
mitting that, what injury would the Bill 
do to Bridewell, the only effect of it would 
be, that a complimentary Report would be 
given to the Government very laudatory 


to the Governors. But the Governors 
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might be changed; and would they then 
say that when, from the notorious defects 
of existing systems, a general supervi- 
sion was introduced,—that this particular 
place was to be exempted, because it was 
said to be at present better regulated than 
the majority of the other prisons. When 
they passed the New Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act no such proposition was made 
on behalf of particular parishes, and 
he (Visct. Howick) contended that the 
principle of this Bill was exactly ana- 
Jogous to that of the New Poor Law 
Amendment Act: viz.—to leave the ac- 
tual detailed administration of local con- 
cerns to the local authorities, but to subject 
them to the supervision and control of some 
central authority, who should see that the 
duties were efficiently performed. Under 
these circumstances, he (Visct. Howick) 
should oppose the insertion of the Clause. 

The Committee divided on the Clause : 
Ayes 6; Noes71; Majority 65. 

The Clauses of the Bill were agreed to, 
and the House resumed. 


Cuurcn ano Titnes—(Irevann).] 
Lord John Russell moved that the Church 
and Tithe (Ireland) Bill be read a third 


time. 

Mr. John Young said that, in stating as 
concisely as possible some of his objec- 
tions to the third reading of the Bill, he 
would not attempt to add another to the 
unanswerable arguments by which its 
principle had been met; to that principle, 
however, he entered his most decided dis- 
sent, and while he acknowledged that in 
parts of the measure there was much of 
good, he deeply regretted it was so over- 
loaded with evil and injustice. The situa- 
tion of Ministers was peculiar and diff- 
cult—held in check by able and powerful 
Opponents, and urged on by allies too 
desperate and uncompromising to admit of 
pause or moderation. He could not but 
reject the proposed withdrawal of a very 
large proportion from the clergy of Ireland. 
This would prove an evil of serious ten- 
dency. The Protestant clergy possessed 
the confidence and respect of all classes 
in the country, and as had been stated by 
a tourist of liberal principles, Mr. Inglis, 
the Roman Catholic emigrants, when they 
wished to effect a remittance home from 
any of the colonies, invariably preferred 
the Minister of the Estabiished Church as 
the medium of transmitting it to their 
friends or families. Mr. Senior, in his 
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Pamphlet on Poor Laws for Ireland, stated 
it as his opinion, that a diminution of the 
numbers of the Protestant clergy in Ire- 
land would materially check its improve- 
ment. They were the best, if not the only 
machinery for dispensing any general cha- 
rity, or carrying into effect any system of 
relief for the poor. The remuneration 
fixed by the Bill was too small, consider- 
ing the long and expensive education a 
gentleman was obliged to go through be- 
fore he could assume the functions of a 
clergyman—functiens, too, which debarred 
him from the exercise of every other lucra- 
tive employment. He did not think any 
Member would affirm, except within the 
walls of the House, that the proposed sala- 
ries were adequate. Again, thesé sala- 
ries were to be equalized. This was most 
objectionable, for it precluded all hope of 
reward, all idea of encouragement, for 
superior ability, knowledge, or exertions. 
The clergy in future would be paid by Go- 
vernment. They were to receive their sti- 
pends from the Commissioners. What, 
then, became of that independence of the 
clergy, which had been so often and so 
loudly extolled—which, at various periods, 
had been of essential service to the state— 
guarding, at times, the liberties of the sub- 
ject, and at others, again, the prerogatives 
of the Crown? In France, the clergy were 
paid by Government, and, from all he had 
heard or read, there was nothing either in 
their position with regard to the Ministry, 
or their influence upon society, which 
could make him wish to see the Ministers 
of the religion he professed placed on the 
same footing. Passing from the difficult 
and disagreeable situation in which this 
measure meant to leave the Irish clergy, 
he would ask what party would it perma- 
nently satisfy? What tranquillity could 
itinsure? Ofthe Protestants, nineteen- 
twentieths had already declared their ab- 
horrence of its principles, and their dis- 
sent from its details. The Presbyterians 
would not rejoice at the downfal of the 
Established Church. It was a shelter and 
a safeguard to them against enemies, whose 
violence and intolerance they had just 
grounds for fearing. A measure involving 
so sweeping an innovation on the tenure of 
any property, as this did on that of eccle- 
siastical possessions, could not but cause 
apprehension and dismay in the minds of 
sober, intelligent men, every where ac- 
tively engaged in commerce or agriculture, 
like the Presbyterians. Besides, the ap- 
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propriation of the surplus, whose future 
existence was so problematical, 
poses of general education, was precisely 


similar to that of the funds placed at the | 
disposal of the Commissioners of national | 
No distinction of religions 


education. 
was to be made. Now, the most strenuous 
and the longest continued opposition to the 
national system came from the Presby- 


terians——that opposition was not yet with- | 
drawn, and it was little likely they would | 


ever sanction with their approbation the 
proposed application of 
diverted from the Church. It was true 
these two bodies, the members of the esta- 
blishmentand Presbyterians, were a minor- 
ity in the country, were as one to four- 
anu-a-half—'» * they were the possessors 
of eleven-tweltihs of the landed property, 
and of a vast proportion of the capital 
employed in commerce; therefore, their 
voice should be listened to in such discus- 
sions. It was actually their possessions 
which were taxed for the support of the 
Chureh.—The Roman Catholics were 
next to be considered. Would they 
be satisfied? The House had already 
heard from the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin, and several other gentlemen who 


said they represented the Roman Catholic 


feeling of Ireland, that this measure was 
received by them only as an instalment— 


as the delayed payment of a part where | 


they have a “right to the whole, which whole 
they were determined to extort so soon as 
circumstances permit, to the very utter- 
most. On this ground mainly he based 
his objections to the Bill. it would satisfy 
no party, and produce no peace. This 
was his conviction, and also, he well knew, 
that of a vast majority of the resident 
landed proprietors of Ireland, of men of 
varying fortunes from the amplest down 
to very moderate incomes, unconnected or 
little connected with Administrations, with 
the Court or the Aristocracy, who formed 
a respectable portion of those middle classes 
in whom the intelligence and the real 
power of society reside, and who, bound 
by constant residence, and every tie of 
interest and affection to Ireland, looked 
upon the Bill with mistrust and disappro- 
bation. They considered it an infringe- 
ment of the Act of Union—they dreaded it 
as a shock to the rights of property ina 
land, where those rights have never been 
too well respected. They regretted to see 
the clergy of the religion they revered, 
diminjshed in numbers, and everywhere 
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to pur- | 


the revenues to be 


| should have characterised it. 


| of the outrages, and even bloodshed, 


‘extent of the 
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impoverished and under-paid, while the 
Church itself became the dependant and 
stipendiary, instead of the equal and sup- 
port of the state. And they most deeply 
regretted to think all this would be done 
in vain, for they knew too well the state 
of the country, and the feelings of those 
with whom they had to deal, to expect 
that the Bill, if carried, would attain any- 
thing but a delusive and transitory calm 
in the storm of violence and encroachment. 
Without imputing submission to dictation 
on the part of his Majesty’s Ministers, he 
must say, that they had leant too much to 
those who appeare .d as the Roman Catholic 
party. Perhaps it was natural for them 
to do so, to have a bias towards those who 
gave them powerful support in that House 
—certainly in framing the measure, the 
leaning was too apparent—that party had 
carried into it all their own views—they 
were, it must be recollected, the declared 
enemies, not merely of the Protestant 
Church, but of the Protestant population 
of Ireland—had introduced into them dis- 
cussions, ancient animosities, almost na- 
tional hatreds, which should have long ago 
been buried in oblivion, and had imbued 
the measure so strongly with their wishes 
and opinions, that it he ad lost the semblance 
of that impartiality and fairness which 
He (Mr. 
Young) had witnessed so much of the 
excitement caused by the agitation of the 
Church question in Ireland, and so many 
con- 
sequent upon that agitation, that he was 
most anxious to see it adjusted. He had 
scarcely set a limit in his own mind to the 
sacrifice he was ready to 
make, in order to lend his humble aid to 
that adjustment—he had therefore been 
deeply disappointed when Ministers pro- 
duced a Bill, whose merits were so com- 
pletely outweighed by its unjust and op- 
pressive tendency as that before them.— 
Therefore, though most anxious, on every 
account, to see intricate and long agitated 
questions set at rest, though any delay 
would leave the Protestant clergy still 
unprovided, and in distress, and cause an- 
other winter to elapse, marked like the 
preceding, by outrage and calamity—yet 
he could not vote for the Bill. He would 
sooner hazard all those miseries, than 
vote for a measure, which deviated from 
those principles of honesty and justice, on 
which, alone, the legislation of a country 
could be permanently or safely carried on, 
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Mr. Borthwick said, that the spirit of 
the Bill did not confine its mischief to the 
sphere of the Irish Church alone, but was 
calculated to increase and extend political 
and religious agitation, and to destroy 
eventually the Legislative Union which 
existed between this country and Ireland. 
It was a Bill which would be unintelligible 
but for the resolution which preceded it; 
but its principle and operation were capable 
of being traced by means of that Resolu- 
tion. The supporters of this Bill said that 
it was calculated to pacify Ireland, and 
yet its “provisions were of a most incon- 
sistent and contradictory nature, and such 
as could, by no possibility, be looked upon 
as final. If it were proposed that the 
Protestant religion should cease to be the 
established religion of the land, and that 
Roman Catholicism should be set up in 
its place, he could understand that as a 
final measure; but a measure such as 
this, fluctuating according to the number 
of Protestants ina given parish, furnishing 
a clergyman where there were fifty Pro- 
testants in a parish, and removing him 
when the number fell anything short of 
that, was only to propose a source of con- 
tinual agitation, as the result must neces- 
sarily prove. The noble Lord who brought 
forward the measure had invested himself 
with the mantle of prophecy, and, gazing 
into futurity, said that he saw many mon- 
sters, and much of misery in the vista, if 
this Bill should be reyected—that it would 
strengthen the hinds of those who sought 


the repeal of the Legislative Union. Now| 


he (Mr. Borthwick) saw, in the passing of 
this measure, much more likelihood of ad- 
vancing the question of Repeal. By the 
tenth article of the Union the safety of the 
Established Church was provided for, and 
here were Ministers endeavouring to pass 
a measure by which that article was re- 
pealed, thus, of themselves, partially re- 
pealing the Legislative Union. Where 
was the consistency of such conduct? He 
hoped that he was pursuing a legitimate 
course of argument. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Member for Dublin, in 
speaking of this Bill, said that he accepted 
it as an instalment of the whole amount, 
as 6s. 8d.in the pound. Now, Ministers, 
in repealing the tenth article of the Union, 
paid an instalment on that debt, which the 
hon. and learned Member would accept 
also, not only in the light of an instal- 
ment, but as an acknowledgment of the 
entire debt. The Bill, then, in the first 
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place, admitted the principle of the re- 
peal of the Union, by repealing one of 
its articles; and it, in the next place, 
admitted another principle, namely, that 
number should be the criterion by which 
to support the Established Chureh. Now, 
pushing this principle further— and who 
could doubt that, when once admitted, it 
would be pushed further—why, if number 
was to be the test fora parish, should it 
not be the test for the entire country ? This 
would be the result of such a principle 
when carried out to its full extent. Now, 
had the measure proposed during the Ad- 
ministration of the rizht hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth been carried into 
etlect—if in the year 1836 there were no 
sinecures to be found in the Established 
Church in Ireland, no absenteeism, or any 
other abuses—if there had, in short, taken 
place a thorough reformation in that 
Church, what argument would be left for 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
upon which to found his call for Repeal ? 
Were the people of Ireland so insensible 
to the advantages accruing to them from 
the Legislative Union that they would be 
glad to seize upon any pretext to urge on 
the agitation of a question from which 
already so much mischief had arisen? 
That, indeed, would have been a reform, 
and a final adjustment of the measure. 
He would not enter upon the question of 
surplus, which had already been so ably 
treated in the unanswerable and unan- 
swered speech of the right hon. Member 
for Tamworth, to which not evena shadow 
of reply had been made ; neither would he 
enter into any theological questions with 
regard to Catholicism in [reland, nor con- 
trast it with that which dispersed the 
errors by which Christianity had been 
clouded, and put an end to the vilest ty- 
ranny that ever existed, viz. the tyranny 
of Popery. He meant no offence to Roman 
Catholic Members, for he believed many 
Irish Catholics would admit that he who 
humbly called himself the servant of God’s 
servants had been the tyrant of the tyrants 
of the earth. Had any change come over 
the spirit of Popery? If the Irish Church 
was not Roman, then it was the Catholic 
Church of Ireland, and not the Catholic 
Church. Then, if so, here were two uni- 
versal particulars—the universal particular 
Church of Ireland, and the universal par- 
ticular Church of Rome. How could it 
be pretended that this measure could make 
the Established Church of Ireland more 
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efficient, when it took from its Ministers ; 
or how could a measure fluctuating, and 
provocative of agitation, be called final, 
and productive of peace ? But then the 
Roman Catholics were to be conciliated by 
devoting a surplus to the general moral 
instruction of the people. For his part, he | 
knew of no moral apart from religious | 
instruction, and he asked what creed it | 
was proposed to teach them ? If no parti- 
cular creed was proposed, if the natural 
theology of Lord Brougham was intended, 
he could assure them that this was unne- 
cessary in Ireland. The people there ac- 
knowledged the existence of a Deity. If, 
by moral education, religious was to be 
understood, how could it be arranged ? 
No Roman Catholic would send his child 
to a school where it was likely to be con- 
taminated by what was considered here- | 
tical doctrine; and he, for his own part, 
conscientiously believing i in the Protestant 
religion, would not suffer his child to run 
the hazard of imbibing the doctrines of | 
those who believe gua impossibile est. 
Neither would he run the hazard of having 
him adopt a religion which, according to 
one of its schools, admitted that a certain 
portion of evil might be done, that a great 
good might follow. This was the doctrine 
of one of its most respectable schools. He 
did not mean to attribute it to Roman | 
Catholics generally, nor did he mean to 

insinuate that they had no regard for an | 
oath, for even the doctrine of the Jesuits, 
or of Loyola himself, did not go to this 
extent. Their doctrine was, that to save 
an immortal soul, you might say that which 
was not true, for the purpose of bringing 
that soul within the limits of Catholicism. 
He believed the doctrine extended no 
further, and that the permission did not 
hold under any other circumstances than 
to pluck from the burning one immortal | 
soul. Knowing this, he would not send 

his child to a school where such doctrines 

were taught, and he felt that all really 

conscientious Roman Catholics must have | 
the same objection to a Protestant teacher, 
This proposition for general instruction, 
then, was but a hollow covering for the new | 
principles introduced by this measure; and | 

he feared pretences most when they came | 
under the mask of liberality. He believed 

that the best possible engine to wield was | 
real reform, when it merited that title, and | | 
that nothing was a worse engine when it | 
was made to serve only as a covering for 

the work of destruction, 
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| son to disavow his opinion. 
help feeling that if the tithes were rightly 


The people of | of this House, 


(Ireland. ) 


Ireland, according to the declaration of 
the hon. and learned Member for Tippe- 
rary, were rebellious, for he stated, that 
this measure must be passed, or the found- 
ation of the Throne would be unsafe: and 
asked, what was this but telling the House 
that it did not possess the power to legis- 
late for Ireland? He aie predict that 
within one vi which 
he was speaking, 


ar from that moment in 
that ola 
on the opposite benches was b 


power, which 
vinning to 
now supported it, 


nt 


press upon those who 
would come epon them to crush the Con- 
stitution, found 
with referenceto England and Ireland, but 
as it was to be fowad in the of 
Church and State. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford observed that 
it was with extreme regret that he opposed 
any measure emanating from hts Majesty’s 


3 ; 
not merely as it was to be 


union 


| Government, but he objected to this Bill, 


not on any of the grounds that had been 
stated by hon. Gentlemen who had gone 
before him. He was opposed to it be 
he thought that it was in its enactments 
too partial to the Church, and did not 
give the great body of the people that 
relief to which they were fairly entitled.— 
He would not then say any thing with re- 
ference to the Catholics, but he had no 
hesitation in declaring that no measure 
would be satisfactory to a large portion of 
the Presbyterians of the North of Ireland 
which did not relieve them entirely from 


cause 


the payment of the Ministers of the Estab- 


lished Church. In proof of this he could 
refer the House to several declarations 
that had been lately made on the subject 
by that class of persons. Before he had 
the honour of representing the borough of 
Dundalk, he had received an address 
from the majority of the constituency of 
that place, in which this principle was 
clearly stated. Previous to his election 
he had stated his concurrence in it, for he 
had long entertained a sincere conviction 
on the subject. He had given no pledge 
when he was elected, but he saw no rea- 
He could not 


apportioned, the Church would not receive 
above 40,0001. a-year, one-fifth of what 
vas proposed to be given tothem. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded with moving 
the following Resolution, saying he should 
leave it to the Speaker to decide whether 
he was at liberty to move it at the present 
stage of the Bill. ** That, in the opinion 
it is unjust, and conse- 
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quently detrimental to the true interests 
of the Protestant Established Church, 
that tithes or any compulsory assessment 
of any description should be levied geue- 
rally from the people or from the lands of 
Ireland for the support of that Church, 
the members of which amount only to 
about one-tenth part of the population ; 
it is therefore expedient that tithes and 
all composition for tithes should cease and 
be for ever extinguished, fair compensation 
being made for all existing interests: and 


that the sums necessary for such compen- | 
sation should be raised on the security of | 
an annual tax to be imposed upon profit- | 


rents in Ireland, of such amount as may 


be necessary for discharging the interest | 
and liquidating the principle of such debt | 
within a limited time; the proceeds of | 


such tax to be afterwards applied to the 


education of the people, the relief of the | 


poor, or such other general purposes as 
Parliament shall direct.” 
Mr. Anthony Lefroy said, 


that he 


thought that those hon. Gentlemen who 
agreed with him in opposing the Bill for 
the Reform of the Irish Church, as_pro- 
posed by the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
Ireland, had reason to thank the hon. 
Member who spoke last for the bola and 


straightforward manner in which he ex- 
pressed his desire to deprive the Estab 
lished Church of all its revenues, as those 
who differed from him could not mistake 
his intentions, or be led astray by false 
promises. He even considered him as a 
useful ally on the present occasion, as, by 
the Motion he had made, he had put to 
flight the hopes held out by his Majesty’s 
Ministers, that this measure would be con- 
sidered by all their supporters either an 
adequate reform or a final settlement. 
No further than this did he wish to asso- 


ciate himself with the opinions or senti- | 


ments of that hon. Member, and he still 
more rejoiced to think that whatever a ma- 
jority of the present House might decide, 
still the great body of the English nation 
would not concur in his views. He did 
not propose now to add any arguments to 
those which had already been brought 
forward so ably against the principle 
of this Bill, which unanswerable and 
unanswered as they were had failed to 
convince. He knew any effort on his 
part would be vain indeed. For the same 
reason he would not occupy the time of 
the House by stating additional instances 
from the Report of the Commissioners, 
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though many there were, to prove how 
those who were intrusted with this Com. 
mission could exercise its power to the 
destruction of the Irish Church, particu- 
larly when he recollected the reply of the 
noble Lord in the striking case of the 
parish of Collon, as described by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Tamworth, 
when he defended the Bill, by stating, 
that though, asin that instance, a clergy- 
man having the spiritual care of several 
hundred souls, might be reduced from an 
adequate income to 12/, perannum; yet, 
as the Bill did not render it absolutely 
necessary, but only left it discretionary to 
do this, it should not be opposed. It was on 
the very ground that he objected to the 
placing this discretionary power and re- 
sponsibility in the hands of any set of men, 
that he opposed the Bill, especially in the 
present state of Ireland, when men’s judg- 
ments were liable to be influenced by 
threats, intimidation, and the grossest 
misrepresentations. Whilst, however, he 
abstained from entering more fully into 
these topics, he had a sacred duty to 
perform, and that was, on his own part, 
as well as on the part of those who had 
selected him to express their opinions in 
that House, to protest against the prin- 
ciple of this measure, which invaded in an 
unexampled manner the rights of property 
and gave the colour of law to confiscation 
and robbery. He would put it to the 
House was he not justified in so describing 
it, when it deprived the Protestant Church 
of Ireland of the revenues belonging to 
two-fifths of its parishes, to apply them to 
other than Ecclesiastical purposes,whilst a 
large proportion of the working clergy 
were destitute of the means of even a 
decent subsistence? and, was he not 
justified in saying that the hopes that were 
held out by the Government, as to its b ing 
a satisfactory or final reform were delusive, 
after the speech which they had just 
heard, and still more after the speech of 
the leader of the movement party in that 
House, who declared, ‘th ue accepted 
it as affording means of obtaining more.” 
With respect to those declarations he had 
nothing to say, nor even to the speech 
of the hon, and learned Member for 
Dublin, who, in a tone and manner insult- 
ing to every Protestant, ridiculed the idea 
of an Established Church being main- 
tained at all in Ireland for the Protestants. 
These hon. Members declared themselves 
now openly for plunder, and they were 
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taking the consistent course to effect their 
object ; but in what light could he regard 
the consistency or the honour of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and of the noble Lord 
their leader in this House, who professed 
to preserve, and to coincide with the right 
hon. Member for Cumberland in opinion 
that the Protestant Church had been 
established by act of union — “ that the 


property generally was in the hands of | 


Protestants.” and that ‘‘no Church Estab- 
lishment could be really considered 
efficient unless religious worship was 
brought home to every man’s door.” He 
must say, their conduct had not the credit 
of being open and _ straightforward as 
of those hon. Members, whilst it was 
equally calculated to promote their wishes. 
The noble Lord gave as a reason for sup- 
porting this Bill, that great abuses existed. 
His reply to this was—reform them — but 
recollect ‘* real reform commits no wrong, 
does no injustice.” Make the establish- 
ment as efficient as possible for promoting 
its moral influence, and its religious 
objects; increase the working clergy, 
build glebe-houses, and give means 


that the parsonage house may be consi- 
dered, as it has been well described, ‘a 
place of mercy; a house of refuge, the 


very light of which should be pleasing to 
the poor and desolate.” He would give 
an instance where not only the poor Pro- 
testant might he disquieted, and deprived 
of the benefit of religious instruction by 
the working of this Bill, but where it 
would commit a manifest injustice towards 
the Protestant gentry. He would suppose 
a case of a gentleman becoming entitled 


to an estate in a parish in the South of 


Ireland, where there were few Protestants, 
and little inducements to reside; he, how- 
ever, thinks he has an important duty to 
perform, but before expending his money 
in building and improving his estate, he 
inquires if his children and family can 
have the advantage of the religious instruc- 
tion of a Protestant pastor; on ascer- 
taining this to be the case, he becomes a 
resident, and affords comfort to all those 
depending on him; but this Bill will now 
come into operation, and if that parish 
happens to contain forty instead of fifty 
Protestants, the Commissioners have the 
power of depriving that Gentleman of the 
benefit of a resident clergyman, whilst he 
remains subject to the tithe which he had 
voluntarily undertaken for such spiritual 
advantage. Surely such an injustice may 
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take place, and is calculated to fill with 
alarm every man who truly values his 
religion, and knows the comforts it imparts. 
He could not conclude these observations 
without expressing his deep regret at the 
opinion expressed on a former night by the 
noble Lord, who, on intreducing his Bill, 
stated ‘ that the only intelligible ground 
on which an established religion could 
rest, was on its being the opinion of the 
| majority.” If this meant anything, must 
jit not go to the length, not only of ad- 
jadmitting that the Protestant Church 
| must be pulled down, but that the Roman 
1 
| 





Catholic must be established in its stead, 
as the majority in Ireland are admittedly 
| Roman Catholics. The noble Lord fur- 
jther said, that an establishment was not 
| for the exclusive benefit of the Protestants, 
| but to teach those truths in which all 
agreed. He certainly felt startled and 
amazed by such an opinion, coming from 
ithe noble Lord with whom at present 
rested the destinies of the Protestants of 
Ireland; but there was, he rejoiced to 
think, opposed to it the opinion of a 
noble Lord, the Member for South Lan- 
cashire, in which he was sure the British 
nation would fully concur. That noble 
Lord stated, ‘* that an Established Church 
is upheld in order that there should not 
be a single spot out of the reach of the 
ministers of the national religion, in order 
that the services of that religion may be 
duly performed, and its doctrines taught, 
without any admixture of error; and he 
considered the present Bill a plan for ap- 
propriating the revenues of that Church, 
not to its own purposes, but to that of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” He entirely 
concurred in these sentiments, so ably ex- 
pressed, and he would entreat the atten- 
tion of the House to the opinions he 
had expressed, not merely as the convic- 
tion of his own mind, but as held by the 
great portion of the loyal people of Ireland, 
who, he feared, would be driven to despair 
if this Bill became the law of the land. 
Colonel Verner said, afterthe lengthened 
discussion which had taken place upon 
this Bill, he should not have felt justified 
in troubling the House with any observa- 
tion of his own, had he not this day pre- 
sented thirty-four petitions against it, and 
concurring as he did in the prayer of those 
petitions, he felt he should not be dis- 
charging his duty towards those persons 
who entrusted them into his hands, were 
he to permit this Bill to be read a third 
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time without expressing his opinion with 
regard to it. 


signed. 
magistrates, and gentry assembled at the 
last assizes for the county which he had 


the honour to represent ; the others were | 
| confiscated, 


from parishes, and contain, many of them, 
from 1,000 to 2,000 signatures. What 
he would particularly call the attention of 
the House to was, that they were signed 


alike by Protestants of all denominations, | 
in some instances by Dissenting Ministers | 
—all anxious to testify their abhorrence | 
they should unite for their mutual protec- 

tion. 


of this obnoxious measure. He had ob- 
served, in many instances, hon. Members 


state to the House-—more particularly some | 


hon. Members from his country—that 
they supported the Bill as Protestants. 
It was not for him to question the purity 


of any men’s intentions; it was not for | 
him to say that he doubted their sincerity | 
when they stated that they thought they | 
were benefitting the Church; but he had | 
an equal right, as a Protestant, to express | 
his opinion—and, as a Protestant, he had | 


no hesitation in saying that his belief was, 
that the passing of this Bill would tend to 
the overthrow of the Established Church 
in Ireland —the extirpation of Protest- 
antism from that country, and the substi- 
tution of Popery in its place. It was 
quite impossible not to see that the argu- 
ments of the right hon. Baronet who 


moved that the Bill be divided into two | 


were considered as admitting of only one 
answer; that answer was given by the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, and 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Tipperary ; the answer was—not that the 
Bill would serve the interests of the 
Church or religion ; it was confessedthat 
if the necessities of religious worship were 
provided for, there would not bea surplus, 
there would be a deficiency. The answer 
was not that the adjustment would be 
final. The representative of the Trish 
people has long since and often declared 
that he accepted such a measure merely 
as an instalmest of his demands. The 
hon. Member for Middlesex, in the course 
of the debate, made the same acknow- 
ledgement. What then was the answer 
to the proofs of the right hon. Baronet 
that the Bill was calculated to destroy the 
Church. It was the answer of intimida- 
tion. ‘* Weare,” said the hon. Member 
for Dublin, with all the display of triumph 
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He thought it right to state | 
to the House that those petitions were | 
most numerously and most respectably | 
One was from the grand jurors, | 
simplicity, thought the hon. Gentleman 





and 
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which physical strength supplies — “ we 
are six millions and a half”—and, there- 
fore, because these six millions and a half 
demanded the destruction of a Church, 
which the Protestant Members, in their 


had sworn to defend, the future revenues 
of the Church Establishment were to be 
When such threats as these 
were held out, he would put it to the 
common sense of Englishmen—he would 


put it to their calm consideration, could 


they wonder if Irish Protestants shoulid 
feel hurt--there was no security for their 
existence, and that, as a matter of course 


It was very natural and very con- 
sistent in the hon. Member to offer his 
argument of millions in answer, if he 


|might so express himself, to the un- 


answerable arguments of the noble Lord 
and the two right hon. Baronets who 
spoke on his side of the House. But he 
met his menace onthe part of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, and told him they had 
encountered greater dangers than any 
person in that House had reason to appre- 
hend from the threat of his boastful 
millions, and they had overcome them. 
And he would say to his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, that if they would treat that hon, 
Member’s threats in like manner as they 
were held by the Protestants of Ireland, 
not allow themselves to be led as 
they were by that hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, they would consult more the peace 
of the country-——the interests of true 
religion -—and_ prevent that effusion of 
blood which must inevitably follow the 
passing of this measure; for the Protest- 
ants of Ireland would only part with their 
religion with thir lives. He thought it 
his duty to make those very few observa- 
tions, and he had only to add, that if the 
last struggle were to come—and he feared 
the time was not far distant—and if Eng- 
land could forget those who had never 
been false to her, they would be true to 
themselves, and, uniting more closely, 
should reply even to the threats of this 
boastful six millions as their forefathers 
did—and, as they did, leave the result to 
God. 

Mr. Hardy said, that if it were the 
principle of the Minister that an Establish- 
ment was only the means of inculcating 
religion, (in which he entirely agreed) the 
Bill, so far as related to the Appropriation 
Clause, was in utter violation of that 
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principle. The whole argument of Gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side of the House 
proceeded on the assumption that an 


Establishment was only for the purpose of 


carrying on public worship to those who 
profe ssed the religion of that Establish- 
ment; that was what he (Mr. Hardy) 
denied; be considered the Establishment as 
the means of carrying religious instruction 
to those who were of a contrary religion. 
What was the moral and religious instrue- 
tion which it was intended 
introduce ? 
if noble Lords were sincere in their pro- 
fessions, the Protestant religion would be 
that which they would wish to favour in 
preference to any other, and they would 
direct their efforts against the corruptions 
against which they themselves had pro- 
tested. But what did the Billdo? He 
expected a Bill which would do away with 
all the existing abuses of the Est: tblish- 
ment; which would abolish Pluralities, 
non residence, and all the corruptions 
which had produced so much of well- 
grounded complaint. But the Bill con- 
tained not one single provision for im- 
proving the machinery of the Church, as 
a means of religious instruction, On the 
contrary, he found the baneful principle 
of numbers pervading the whole arrange- 
ments, so as to take away the only life 
which existed within it. Had their an- 
cestors argued so at the 
would not this country have been at this 
moment Catholic? If numbers had been 
the criterion then, this country would not 
now have been Protestant; but it was 
because the religion of 


creature ; it was because that commission 
had been carried into effect that at this 
moment, instead of here and there finding 
an isolated Protestant, 
kingdoms, and among them, most promi- 
nently, that i in which he had the happiness 
to live. They were then bound to try 
the experiment of making the Establishe d 
Church as efficient as it could be made 
before they thought her useless. 


Member for 
assurance to the Irish people that tithes 
should be entirely abolished, 
and learned Member said, 


the spiritual wants of the Members of the 
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by this Bill to! 
He, of course, presumed that | 


cae 
Reformation | 
| only Say, he 





Protestants con- | 
tained the injunction to go out into all the | 
earth and preach the Gospel to every | 


they found whole | 





But the | 
House had been told by the hon. Member | 
for Dundalk that the hon. and learned | 
Dublin had held forth the | 
| compromise was founded ; 
The hon. | 
(on a former | 
oceasion) ‘* Make adequate provision for | 
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Established Church, and we only ask of 
you the remainder for the moral and re- 
livious instruction of the rest of the popu- 
lation.” But he (Mr. Hardy) did not 
acknowledge the hon. and learned Member 
as a fair judge of what was ‘* adequate 
provision for the Established Church,” 
Indeed, he was of opinion that considering 
as the hon. Member did, 
be heresy, all the hopes in his bosom must 
be set upon its 
He had been 
authority, 
» for one knew rfeetly well 
rt > there might ; 
nati rd 
noble Li 
t had f: 


Protestantism to 


and utter extinction. 
told, on distimeuished 
plus. 


that 


! 
none, now the 


final 


that there would be 


no Sul 


S plecyr dtoa surplus, that 
find one; and after 
‘ i the lips of the noble 
Lord, the lrish peop would not be 
fied ull they had found not only asurplus, 
but a surplus constituting the whol 
nues of the Irish Church. He had been 
taunted by the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin for making his sion of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. He denied 
that he that he wieod up for 
the clergy or the CI taken separately 
and distinetly, but only means of 
propagating religious truth. And if the 
noble Lord met him with the difliculty 
with which he had met the hon. and 
learned Member for Bandon the other 
night, viz., ‘* Who, whenallare fallible, isto 
decite teal is truth in relig could 
agreed entire ‘ly with the 
ble Lord inasmuch as religions truth could 
only be by Revel On, 
qu ntly that the man was tn - best way 
of : eetting at trath whosearched the whole 
Bible, instead of shutting it up. But 
that was actually the difference between 
Catholicism and Protestantism ; a differ- 
ence which was recognised by the Dublin 
Board of that 
shameful compromise (as he must call it) 
with Catholicism, the very first principle 
Protestantism was violated—that the 
whole Bible should be laid open to every 
creature; so that if was an instruction 
which could neither satisfy Protestants nor 
Catholics, except inasmuch as it conceded 
the principle to the latter that the whole 
Bible was not necessary. He was at a 
loss to discover on what grounds this 
for, as the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny had said the other 
night as the first destination of the 
Mund” would be to those parishes 
which the Protestant minister had 
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been driven, (under the Clause relating 
to fifty Protestants) certainly, after driving | t 
away the Protestants from the parish they 
would have no right to say to the Ca- 
tholic, “ You may have a modified in- 
struction in religion.” Having conceded 
a part, the Catholic might just as well 
demand the whole, and say, “ No, I will 
teach my children as I think proper.” 
That was the fair inference from the 
situation in which the Bill placed the 
Catholics. The hon. Member for Dundalk 
had said he would not touch existing 
interests; but he (Mr. Hardy) considered 
they were not so much to consider existing 
interests as the interests of religion and of 
truth, and the best means of inculcating 
and propagating both. He did wish 
to force or coerce those who differed from 
him; he only said, “there | is the Bible if 
you choose to read it.” Or he would send 
miuisters and readers from house to house 
teaching them verses from the woid of 
God ; and if by those means he could not 
convince them, then, and not before, would 
Church. He would first make it as efli- 
cient as possible, and would not give it 
up till he was convinced that it was in- 
efficient. Those were his feelings with 
regard to the Bill; and he must say in 
conclusion he was surprised to see Pro- 
testant Dissenters supporting a system 
by which all the advowsons were to be 
purchased, and all the lay-patronage of 
the Church of Ireland was to come into 
the hands of the Crown. When the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin put 
them in mind of the Scotch Covenanters 
resistance to Episcopacy, he ought to 
have reflected that they considered the 
Liturgy as a species of mass, and that 
it was not so much to the doctrines of 
the Church of England as to its mtual 
which they objected as savouring of Popery. 
But Ireland was in very different circum- 
stances. In this Protestant country, and 
with a Protestant king, this measure was 
ove which our ancestors would have re- 
sisted as prejudicial to civil and religious 
liberty. On these grounds he objected 
to the Bill, and to it he never could 
consent. 


not 


Mr. Scarlett said, that if the object of 


the Government had been to conciliate 
the support of a certain party in that 
House, and in Ireland, they could not 
have pursued any course that was better 
calculated to attain that object than’ the 
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gether to disregard the interests of the Es- 
tablished Church, and their object seemed 
to be, not in future to govern Ireland by 
means of the Protestants, but through the 
instrumentality of Roman Catholics. This, 
however, he believed to be as unjust as it 
was impracticable, and therefore he felt 
bound to give his strenuous opposition 
to the measure. An observer of passing 
events might, without any difficulty, 
perceive, that the party most hostile to 
the Protestant Church now considered 
themselves upon the verge of obtaining 
ascendancy in the country. What might 
be expected from such a party was to be 
collected from the arrogant letter which 
the other day was addressed by a Ca- 
tholic Bishop tothe foreman of the Grand 
Jury in Wexford. Under all the cireum- 
stances he could not but give his earnest 
opposition to the Bill before the House. 

Mr. Robinson denied, that those who 
supported the Bill were disposed to 
abandon the Protestant Church, still less 

hand it over to the Catholics. What 

was there in the state of things through- 
out Europe which could lead them to ex- 
pect a Roman Catholic predominance in 
this country? The influence and power 
of the Pope in Europe at the present day 
was imaginary; in Ireland, indeed, if it 
existed, it arose from the divisions which 
distracted that country, in consequence of 
the religion of the state being opposed to 
the religion of the majority of the people. 
There was nothing in the Bill affecting 
the connection between the Protestant 
Church and the Government of the coun- 
try-—that was preserved in all its in- 
tegrity. No man could be more anxious 
than he was to oppose the establishment 
of the predominance of the Catholic re- 
ligion in Ireland or this country. 

Mr. Shaw said, that much as he was 
opposed to the leading principle of the 
Bill, he would not in the then thin state of 
the House, which could afford no real test 
of its opinion, put hon. Members to the 
trouble of dividing; and as neither the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, (Lord 
Morpeth) nor any Member of his Majesty’s 
Government, had said a word on the pre- 
sent stage of the measure in its justifica- 

tion, he “did not feel it necessary to repeat 
his various and strong objections to it; 
the more particularly, as he had recorded 
them on the journals, upon the bringing 
up of the Report last Friday. He had 
then moved such Amendments as he con- 





one they had taken. They seemed alto- 
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sidered were calculated to improve that | 
portion of the Bill, which related to the | 


settlement of the tithe question, and had 
proposed the omission altogether of those 
Clauses which appropriated the property 
of the Church to secular purposes, and 
contrary to the principles and practice 
of our ancestors, enacted means for im- 
peding and preventing, as far as legis- 


lative interference could, the extension of 


the reformed religion in Ireland. He 
must bear testimony to the candour of the 
hon. Member for Dundalk, (Mr. Samue! 
Crawford), and to his consistency in main- 
taining that nothing short of the abolition 
of the Established Church in Ireland 
would satisfy the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of that country; and, further, he 
coincided with the hon. Member in think 
ing, that the principle acted upon by the 
Government, if just to any extent, went 
that entire length ;—and that, while it was 
an intelligible principle, that you should 


maintain a particular form of religion in | 
any given district, because it was the es- 


tablished religion of the country, yet, that 
there was no ‘charm inthe number of fifty. 
For that purpose—and that such a prin- 
ciple was quite unintelligible, the hon. 
Gentleman had also admitted his willing- 
ness to preserve to present incumbents 
their existing interests. That had caused 
him, while the hon. Gentleman was speak- 
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insurance on his life, audis at present in 
a declining state of health, 
mental 
children (he hoped there would be no more 
unfeeling 
about to read,)—one o 
late ly dicd of 


in consequence 
ot severe sufierine, One of his 
lauehter at what he was then 
f his children had 


consumption, ler case re- 


quiring those luxuries which his situation 
would: not allow him to procure for her. 

The characters of his sons,” in whose 
behalf the application was, ‘‘ are unex- 
cepti mnable ; they have had a Unive rsity 
idueation, and the office of clearing 


! 


woods is very unsuited to voung men 
of then eventlemanlike appearance and 
habits.” Yet, the men, under such 
afflicting circumstances as those, would 
not consent to a Bill which secured 
him in his own income for life, because 


conseicn- 


other 


it contained a principle which 
tiously he could not sanction, The 


anecdote he had received from a clergy- 
man well known to him, in the diocese of 
Leighlin, and he would read it im his 


words :—* During the last week I sent a 
petition through this diocess for signatures 
to the different cle rgymen at their respec- 

tive residences. My messenger in a re- 


| mote district inquired for the residence of 


| small cabin on the side 


| 


| field, 


ing, to turn to two letters which he had | 


about him, as a proof of the high and in- 
dependent spirit which actuated the Irish 
clergy on that point, and to which, as a 
sample merely of the feelings of the great 

majority of that exemplary, though perse- 
cuted, body, he would beg leave to refer. 
The first was written by a friend of his 
from Dublin, covering, as the 
stated, “the memorial of an unfortunate 
clergyman, requesting attention to the 
case of his two sons, who, some months 
before, had left Ireland to seek their 
tunes in the Canadas.” The writer con- 
tinued, “I can add, from my own personal 
knowledge, that this Gentleman, entirely 
dependent upon tithes, has, during the 
last three years, scare ely eaten any animal 
food.” [A laugh from hon. Members.] 
* Good God !” said the right hon. Member 
‘is it possible that party prejucic e or reli- 
gious animosity can have so withered the 
feelings of common humanity in any hon, 
Member, as that he can laugh at such a 
recital as that’ ‘* He,” the letter went 


for- 


on, ‘was obliged to give up a policy of 


letter itself 


} 
| 








the vicar of the parish, and was shown a 
le of the road, and 

that the vicar was in an adjoining 
My messenger requested his in- 
formant to accompany him 
femnt out the place, and having come in 
t of the field, said, ‘ there is the clergy- 
man.” Where, 


told 
in order to 


sight 
said the messenger, for I 
only see a man digging drills (meaning 
drilled potatoes) with his coat off. That 
is the very man, was the reply, and from 
this oc cupation the vicar returned to his 
residence and signed the petit tion.” 

of ** Name!’| No, he would not give the 
1ame in public, but he should be 
to place the letter in the hands of any 
gentleman in private. If that independent 
man, deprived of his lati income, was 
ashamed to beg, and still could, and was 
willing to dig, he felt it was no deg 
tion to that Gentleman; but the 
still it might hurt his feelings to have his 


[ Cries 


1QwNYNV 
happy 


rada- 


reverst 


name brought before the public. [Mr. 
O'Connell :—the date 4] The 27th May, 
1835. And what was the petition that 


man came in to sign; and returned cheer- 
fully to his humble employment again ? 
\ petition against a Bill which 
have provided for himself for life, but 
which he 


P ° 


was to 


scorned to accept, bheeause if 
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recognized a principle subversive of the 
Church of which he was a Minister. He 
(Mr. Shaw) confessed he had an honest 
pride in referring to disinterested conduct 
and sentiments like those. He had pre- 
sented petitions signed by, he believed, 
almost every ¢ lergyman i in Ireland against 
that Bill, and let it not be supposed, that 
the clergy were unwilling to make a liberal 
sacrifice of their own rights i in order to the 
satisfactory and permanent adjustment of 
the tithe question, or that they were hos- 
il Church Reform—to the disso- 


Church and Tithes 


tile to re: 


lution of Unions—the discontinuance of | 


pluralities—the enforcement of residence 

-the better distribution of Church 
come. The truth was, those things were 
all being done; and the Bill did not ad- 
them, but on the contrary, 
impede their progress. Neither did he 
atieet to say, that body of suffering men 
were indifferent to the loss of their lawful 
property, or the privations and sufferings 
they were undergoing—all he did main- 
tain was, that in a spirit of martyrdom 
that would have done honour to the 
best days of our Church. They were 


vance 


ready to bear all rather than sanction a 
principle which they held to be contrary 


to truth, and destructive to the interests 
of genuine Christianity. No body of 
men in the community so much needed 
personal relief; yet they were ready to 
lav down their lives rather than betray 
the sacred cause which their holy pro- 
fession, and the law of the land com- 
mitted to their charge. That spirit he 
(Mr. Shaw) trusted would guide the deli- 
beration upon that measure elsewhere, and 
he was persuaded the good sense of the 
people of England would approve the 
course that it would dictate. 

Mr. O'Connell did not mean to enter 
into the debate; but merely wished to 
call the attention of the House to the 
melancholy tale of the clergymen. One 
of the letters was written so far back as 
May last, and the right hon. Gentleman 


must have been aware that the distress of 


this clergyman need not have been so great 
for he might have availed himself of the 
benefits of the Million Act. [Mr. Shaw: 
So he did.] And then the other letter 


gave an account—a_ pitiable account—of 


a Vicar digging his own potatoes in May. 
Who ever heard of digging potatoes in 
May. 

Mr. Shaw : 


was, “ digging 


The expression in the letter 
drill ;” and he gave the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman the full 
benefit of his xsi privs point of distine- 
tion, whether the clergyman in question 
was putting potatoes into the ground, or 
taking them out. But he (Mr. Shaw) 
would put it to the feeling of the whole 
House whether it was not monstrous that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman should 
thus add insult to the various injuries he 
principally had inflicted on the [rish clergy, 
and have the cruelty to deride the unex- 
ampled sufferings of which the hon. and 
learned Member had_ been, he might say, 
the whole cause. He only hoped, that 
some hon. Members opposite, differing 
from him in politics, would allow him to 
place those documents in their hands— 
though, indeed, he trusted they knew him 
to be incapable of imposing on the House 
by any statement not well authenticated. 
Mr. Twiss said, that on a former occa- 
sion the noble Lord opposite declared, 
that the people of England would not 
support a revolution every year. The 
noble Lord, however, now appeared to 
think, that they would not object to a re- 
volution every other year. The noble 
Lord himself thought, in 1833, that the 
principle of this measure was revolutionary 
but in 1835, his opinion appeared to have 
undergone a very considerable change. 
The hon. Member read several quota- 
tions from the speeches of Lord Althorp, 
to show that his Lordship was then op- 
posed to a principle, which was the same 
as the one embodied in the Bill before the 
House. The hon. and learned Member 
then entered into a series of calculations 
to prove that there was no surplus of 
Church Temporalities in Ireland to deal 
with, and, consequently, that Government 
were labouring under a delusion, or en- 
deavouring to delude the public mind, 
when they talked of a new appropriation, 
of such a surplus. He contended, that 
the preamble of the Bill was not borne 
out by the provisions of its subsequent 
Clauses. The preamble, after stating, 
that there were some livings in Ireland, the 
emoluments of which were too large, and 
others in which they were too small, pro- 
posed to remedy that evil ; and then, after 
the Church Establishment had been duly 
provided for, to apply any surplus revenue 
which might remain to the purposes of 
education, &c. But was this preamble 
borne out by the Bill? No. The larger 
benefices were to be reduced by it, and 
some to be totally abolished; but other 
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benefices in which the stipend was too 
small, were notto be ameliorated. ‘There- 


fore, he maintained that the preamble of 


the Bill was not borne out, inasmuch as 
adequate provision was not made for the 
Established Church in Ireland. 

The Bill was read a third time and 
passed, 


STEAM-VESSELS’ Pinotage  Bitnr.] 
Mr, Callaghan moved that this Bill be 
committed. 

Mr. George F’. Young opposed the Mo- 
tion, and objected to the Bill the 
ground that it was a partial measure in- 
tending to apply to three or four particular 
ports, and thatit ought not to be entertained 
by the House, inasmuch as a Commission 
had been appointed to inquire into the 
subject of pilotage generally, with the pro- 
ceedings of which Commission this Bill 
would interfere. He moved that the Bill 
be committed that day three months. 

Mr. Robinson seconded the Motion, and 
contended that the Bill ought not to have 
been brought forward until the Commis- 
sion now sitting on the subject of pilotage 
had made its Report. At the same time 
he did not oppose the Bill because he 
considered it objectionable in_ principle, 
but from the circumstance he had stated. 

Mr. Warburton defended the Bill, and 
could see no reason why it should be op- 
posed because a Commission had been 
appointed on the subject of pilotage gene- 
rally. He could not see in what way the 
present measure could interfere with the 
proceedings of the Commission, and he 
hoped his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Cork, would press his Motion. 

Mr. Callaghan said, that the Bill had 
met with very general approval, and 
amongst others who sanctioned it was the 
right hon, the President of the Board of 
Trade, who was very desirous that it 
should be passed. The object of the 
measure was to relieve the steam-vessels 
plying to the ports of Liverpool, Dublin, 
Belfast, and Derry from the compulsory 
payment of pilotage dues. The noble 
Lord who presided over the Royal Com- 
mission which had been issued on the sub- 
ject of pilotage, had also expressed his 
approbation of the Bill, and he believed 
the Members generally, who composed the 
Commission, were friendly to it. 

Mr. Robinson said, that he wasa Mem- 
ber of the Commission in question, and 
was not aware that the Bill had been so 


on 
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buckingham. 


approved ol. — Por his own part, le knew 
nothing about it until the hou. Member 
for Cork had brought it forward. 

The House divided on the Amendment ; 
Ayes 2; Noes 73; Majority 71. 

Bill Committed and Reported. 

Mr. Mr. Vudlh 


bring im a 


Buck tinea. ] 
rose to move for leave to 
Bill to provide for the 
the Kast-India Company ol compchsa-~ 
tion to Mr. Buckingham for certain losses 
of property in India. The mea 
founded on the evidence taken 
Select Committee, and their Report upon 
the same presented to the Hlouse of Com 
mons on the 4th of August, 1834. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that this was a 
measure involving a demand on the Kast 
India Company forsomesum from 40,000 
downwards, and that it was impossible for 
him to assent to it without full discussion, 
which the Motion could not then receiv 

Mr. Tudk did not wish the Bull to pas 
without ample discussion, 


but thoucht 
that debate might be taken on thi 
second reading. 


! 
payment UY 


SUre Was 


be fore a 


the 


The Question having been put, 

Sir John Hobhouse said, it was 
pain he felt himself obliged to 
to the Motion. He obj eted to the Kast 
India Company being muleted ti a fat 


sage 


sum of money because the hon. Memo 
for Shetheld stated that there was a con 
siderable sum owing to him —he ol) 
to a proceeding like 

acquiesced in, should be decided on att 
ample discussion, in a full House, and not 
hurried over in the 

state of this Session. If the bon. Me 


. } | ‘ 
this, which, af 


present  ¢ Xhausted 
ber persisted, he should certatnly divid 
the House ov the Question. 
Debate adjourned. 
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On the Motion of Viscount Melbourne, 
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ihe Llouse resolved itself into a Committee 


on the Municipal Corporations’ Bill. 
‘The preamble and title were postponed. 
Cl 
(> 
I, 


lause | was agreed to. 

sn Clause 2 being put, 
oid Lyndhurst rose, for the purpose 
of m: ing the insertion of a Clause in that 
part of the Bill; but before he proceeded 
to 
nature of 


propose, he was extremely desirous 


hres ing 
bad been endeavoured to be fixed upon 


lim by the noble Viscount at the head of 


his Majesty’s Government. The noble 
Viscount supposed that he had made it 
mutter of charge against the gentlemen 


who were appointed Commissioners under | 


the Municipal Corporation Commission, 


that they entertained a particular class of 


political opinions. Now he had endea- 
voured most carefully and mpst anxiously 
to guard hims« 
tion. He had stated then, as he siated 
now, that it was open to any gentleman 
to entertain any po Nitical opinions which 
were the result of his own unbiassed 
saat and wheiher he werea Whig, 
or whether he were a Tory, it 
against him. Te 
or asserted, or in- 


geound of any charge 
had never entertained, 
sinuated, or intimated in any way, any 
such opinion, He did, however, make it 
matter of chargeagainst thenobic Viscount, 
and those who formed part of his Majesty’s 
Government, thatthey had selec 
ticular (lescription of 
one particular class of opinions, for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting the inquiry into the 
state of the Corporations. Me thought 
such conduct most unjust, considering 
that the object of that Inquiry was, or that 
its result might be, to strip individuals and 
bodies of men of their privileges and of 
their property. To show that this was a 
mere assumption on the part of, the noble 
Viscount, and that it had no foundation 
in anything he had said, he would remind 
their Lordships that he had referred to the 
practice of the other House of Parliament 
on the appointment of committees even 
for party purposes and party objects, and 
that he had stated that he did not re- 
member any instance in which a committee 

was exclusively composed of the members 
of one particular party. He did not make 
it matter of charge against those gentle- 
men, many of whom he knew to be 


] 
fteaonue par- 


persons entertaining 
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state to their Lordships the particular | 
the amendiment he was about to | 
of 
himself from an imputation which | 


If against any such imputa- | 


was | 
absurd to make his political opimions the | 


iy2, 
honourable persons, that they entertained 
| particular opinions, but be had made it mat- 
| ter of charge, and he still did make it mat- 
ter of charge, against his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, thatit had selected none but men 
belonging to one party. So much then 
for the imputation cast upon him by the 
noble Viscount. <A word or two now with 
respect to the report, and the evidence 
received at their Lordships’ Bar, Many 
of their Lordships had attended the in- 
quiry sedulously from day to day. He 
knew what the result was upon the minds 
of many noble Lords: he knew what 
vas the result upon his own. He was 
perfectly satisfied upon the evidence, 
;and upon the result of the inquiry 
applicable to the corporations, 31 in num- 
| ber, with respect to which evidence had 
| been given at their Lordships’ Bar, that 
there was no foundation whatever for the 
imputations cast upon them. The evi- 
dence uniformly showed a pure adminis- 
| tration of justice—an adainistration ot 
justice unbiassed by party motives and 
party views; an administration of justice 
satisfactory to the people over whom that 
; administration was exercised. This, he 
contended, was the result of the investi- 
gation. Further, again, he would say, 
with respect to the administration of the 
funds—the public funds—of the Corpo- 
rations, that it turned out as the result of 
the inquiry, that the adtninistration of 
those funds had been correct and free from 
all imputation. No misapplication in any 
one instance had been established ; on the 
| coutrary, the evidence, as given at thei 
Lordships’ Bar, showed it to have been in 
all cases pure and unimpeachable. Again, 
the evidence offered at their Lordships’ Bar, 
so fur as it applied to the great body of re- 
spectable inhabitants of the places inquired 
into at their Lordships’ Bar, showed that 
the administration of the Corporate powers 
had been satisfactory to that class of per- 
sons. Whether it had been completely 
and entirely satisfactory to every indivi- 
dual in every place, and to persons of all 
classes, he certainly should not undertake 
to inquire; but the question was, were 
they to be governed by the sense, by the 
intelligence, by the information, by the 
respectability of the country—or were they 
to come to that state to which they ap- 
peared to be fast approaching—were they 
to be governed by ignorance and numbers ? 
That was another very material point of 
consideration, for the testimony he had 
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referred to was the testimony of the 
intelligence of the town and the ability 
of the persons by whom these Corpo- 
rations had been administered. The evi- 
dence had proved it; but their Lord- 
ships had better evidence even than the 
restimony at their Bar, in the manner 
in which that evidence had been given by 
the public cuunsellors of the Corporations, 
He never saw—and on this point he con- 
fidently appealed to their Lordships’ re- 
collection—he uevyer saw at ther Bar, 
giving evidence, or in any court of justice, 
a body of men more rigid, more precise 
in their evidence, more candid or more 
fair in every part of their testimony, than 
those gentlemen, members of the different 
Corporations, who had given their testi- 
mony at the Bar of the House. In addi- 
tion to this, he was bound to state, as the 
result of that inquiry, according to the im- 
pression on his mind at least, it had shown, 
in a great varicty of instances, a want 
of care, caution, and accurac y on the part 
of those gentlemen who were deputed by 
his Majesty’s Government, to make the 
inquiry. Tle thought that this was esta- 
blished beyond the poniniy of doubt— 
at least such was the impression on his | 
mind, considering what had been the 
nature of the evidence with respect to 
thirty-one of those Corporations. He for | 
ene could not consider that a report so | 
framed was a safe foundation upon which 
to make a great alteration in the institu- | 
tions of the country—upon which to strip | 
men of their rights and their property. He 
regretted that his noble and learned Friend | 
(Lord Brougham) was not at present tn | 
his place. He regretted it because an at- 
tempt—certainly a most dexterous attempt | 
—had been made to put the case in an 
unfair point of view before their Lordships. 
What was it? Why that these Commis- | 
sioners had been put upon their trial, that 
the evidence had been heard for the pur- 
pose of convicting them, that they had 
desired to be heard at their Lordships’ 
Bar by themselves or their Counsel, for 
the purpose of answering the charges that 
had been preferred against them ;~when 
the noble and learned Lord, taking upon 
himself to speak for the whole House, had 
refused to admit them to be heard ;—and | 
therefore they being the accused culprits, 
and the House refusing them permission 
to be heard, nothing could be more unjust, 
nothing could be more contrary to first 
principles of justice, than to allow the 
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duet, 


| the learned Judge 


i and that, 
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evidence to weigh at all agamst thei, 
This was the way, the ingenious, the 
terous, and adroit way in which the 
tion had been presented to their Lordships. 
But what was the real state of the ques- 
tion? These gentlemen were the paid 
accusers of the Corporations. They had 
preferred their indictments agamst the 
Corporations, they had preferred charges 
against them—charges which were to be 
followed up by disfranchisement and loss 
of property—and they, the Corporations, 
therefore, came as defendants against those 
charges, and prayed to be hea their 
counsel and their witnesses ag th 
Commissioners at the Bar 


dex- 


ques~ 


d by 
inst 
of the House, 
Their Lordships, inspire d by that sense of 
justice which always influenced th . con 
had allowed them to be heard, and 
the evidence they had adduced h: si re pe led 
and refuted the charges against them. 
Surely it would trary to the first 
principles of justice to say that they we 
entitled to have t that 
ny? Another accusation had been 
made, if possible still more extravag 
than the position to which 
adverted. It had 


} 1 | 
that passed yesterday, 


be cont 
re 
not he benefit of 
testim 
} | 
ite i 


. a) : 
heen said. apision 


to something i that 
when fault was found with the 
a Judge, before that decision was reversed 
is applied to, to state 
the grounds on which it was pronounced ; 
arguing by analogy, the Tlouse 
ought in the present case to refer to the 
Commissioners who pronounced the deci- 
in question, Why, 
course pursued on such oce 
noble Viscount knew well: they applied 
to the Judge for his report, in order that 
they might become acquainted with the 
nature of the case. Why, they had 
port already. ‘The a orts were 
before the House: they had im- 
portant materials to euide their opmion. 
The noble Viscount knew well that if the 
report obtained from a Judge were a gene- 
ral report, and did not contain the evidence 
adduced before him, it was matter 
course to apply to him fora copy of that 
evidence. These reports (continued the 
noble and learned Lord) we contend are 
unsatisfactory : we apply for the evidence, 
and that evidence is refused. Such was 
tbe extraordinary course of proceeding 
adopted by the supporters of the measure. 
Such was the line of argument made use of 
for the purpose of depriving these Corpo- 
rations of the benefit of that evidence 


decision ol 
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which had been adduced at the Bar in de- 
fence of the charges preferred against 
them. But a further attempt was made. 
it was said that selections had been made 
to establish these charges. He had no 
intention of going through that selection, 
but he would. take a sample of it. 
selection was taken as a sample of the 
whole: it was said to be a specimen of the 


whole cargo; he would take a sample of 


the sample, for the purpose of showing 
how utterly destitute of foundation were 
the observations tending to show that the 
charges of the Commissioners bad been 
established. And first, as to the case re- 
specting the Duke of Newcastle: a charge 
was made against the Duke of Newcastle 
that he had given an office to a freeman 
of the borough of East Retford; that that 
individual had obtained compensation— 
amounting he believed to 2001. a-year— 
in consequence of having resigned or re- 
linquished that office ; and that this was 
done with an ulterior object, and witha 
view of promoting the interests of the 
Duke of Newcastle. This was the charge 
specifically stated in the report—every- 
body had read it. A gentleman was called 
to the Bar, who said he was present when 
evidence of this transaction was given 
before the Commissioners, and that it was 
totally misrepresented. He said that no 
such thing took place, but that the evi- 
dence was, that it was through Lord Gren- 


ville’s interest in conjunction with that of 


Lord Fitzwilliam, that the place was ob- 
tained. ‘* | heard the evidence,” said that 
gentleman, ‘and L swear that was the 
evidence.” Now, what was the answer on 
the other side to this contradictory state- 
ment’ It was said that some person was 
present who took down this evidence in 
that this short-hand 
ment of the evidence was not read at their 
Lowdships’ Bar, and that therefore the 
statement made upon oath by this witness 
ought not to be received. He was sorry 
his noble and learned Friend was not in 
his place, This was the first time be bad 
ever heard it advanced as a position of 
law, 
court of justice was not to be admitted 
upon oath, according to his representation, 
because other man took down that 
evidence in writing, Why was the evi- 
dence taken before the Commissioners if 
it were not to be produced to their Lord- 
ships? But why was not the evidence 
taken before the Commissioners by the 


short-hand ; state- 


some 
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short-hand writer produced? The thing 
spoke for itself. For whom did this 
worthy Alderman constantly vote? Fo: 
a person in the interest of the Duke of 
Newcastle? No! for Mr. Compton; the 
Duke of Newcastle he constantly opposed. 
There were four or five other cases to 
which he had intended to advert, but 
which he was very reluctant to enter into 
in the absence of his noble and learned 
Friend. As he saw a noble Marquess op- 
posite, however, who was present when 





| the story. 
ed that the Report might allude to another 


_of Grimes, 
| mentioned as the master of the 
'to whom the evidence applied ; 


the possibility ‘of doubt or erg 
that what a man stated he heard in a | 


the evidence was taken, he would allude 
‘to the next case. It related to a supposed 
conflict between a prisoner and a magis- 
\trate of the name of Slaney. It was 
stated as matter of charge in the Report, 
for the purpose of showing how much the 
magistrates had misconducted themselves, 
| that the magistrate in this tmstante was 
| found rolling on the floor, in a struggle 
/with the prisoner. A witness was exa- 
'mined who stated the fact, but Mr. Slancy 
/Was present, and Mr. Slaney positively 
‘contradicted it; that contradiction was 
‘communicated to the Commissioner. Did 
he afterwards examine Mr. Slaney? No 
such thing; he took no notice of his con- 
tradiction; and though it was made in his 
| presence, to him personally, and within 
his hearing, he reported the charge as a 
i fact, but took no notice whatever of the 
contradiction. ‘Three witnesses had been 
called for the purpose of contradicting the 
statement; they all said that Mr. Slaney 
was present on the occasion, but that he 
took no part in the affair, except to ordei 
the person Grimes to be carried to prison : 
the whole of the witnesses contradicted 
Well, but then it was suggest- 
transaction differeat from that to. which 
the evidence of the witnesses related. 
Unfortunately, however, in the printed 
evidence, the name of Read, the employer 
the person in question, was 
individual 
thus fix- 
ing and identifying the transaction beyond 
There 
was also the case of Sutton Coldfield, 
which was one of a very singular nature. 
In that case the charge against the Cor- 
poration was extravagant expenditure, in 
the building and repairing of certain pre- 
mises. What was the evidence? Why 
that the property was in Chancery—that 
the affair went into the Master’s office— 





that he investigated every part of the case 
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—that he inspected the estimates, and 
that he, in short, ordered everything to 
be done that was done. In fact it was 
shown that the opinion of the Master, who 
had deliberately investigated the whole 
matter, was directly at variance with the 
evidence of the Commissioner, who had 
taken only a general and superticial view 
of it. This, however, was not the main 
point in that case. Some parties had no- 
tice of the Commissioners’ arrival : they 
never summoned the Corporation; the 
persons examined were enemies to the 
Corporation, and had just been defeated 
by them in a Chancery suit; they made 
charges against the Corporation; the 
Deputy-Steward offered to rebut these 
accusations, and his (the Commissioners’) 
evidence was rejected. He would cite 
one case, and only one case more, ‘The 
question was as to the extent and nature 
of the population of the county of the city 
of Coventry, or in other words, the county 
exclusive of the city. The Commissioners 
reported—what ? ? That it was almost en- 
tirely rural or agricultural. The evidence, 
and the return of the population Commis- 
sioners, showed that the Report in that 
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respect was entirely erronecous—that only | 


300 or 400 out of 2,500 persons were en- 
gaged in agriculture, and that almost all 
the rest were employed in that peculiar 
which the city of Coventry 
was remarkable. Ue would pass over 
these cases, however; the time for the 
discussion of them was gone by, and the 
question for present consideration was as 
to the clauses of the Bill. He had stated 
thus much in justice to the witnesses who 
had been examined at the Bar; and here 
he stopped on this part of the case. Now, 
as to the Bill, and as to the Amendment, 
he was about to propose, he begged to 
say, in the first instance, and perhaps this 
might, to a certain degree would, con- 
ciliate the good will of noble Lords oppo- 
site, that as to the qualification of bur- 
gesses, which perhaps was the most pro- 
minent provision in the Bill, he did not 
intend to propose any amendment—at 
Jeast any amendment on its principle; nor 
did he believe that any noble Lord on his 
side of the House would propose such an 
amendment. He alluded to the clause 
which gave the right of being burgesses in 
the new corporate towns to householders 
rated and inhabitants of the town for a 
period of two years. Other qualifications 
had suggested themselves to his mind, and 


business for 
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other qualifications had been suggested to 
him by others; he had considered them 
over and over again, but he had not been 
able to satisfy himself that they were so 
decidedly preferable to the one proposed in 
the Bill as to induce him to propose any 
alteration of it. It was not his intention, 
nor did he believe it to be the intention of 
any noble Lords who acted with him on 
that occasion, to propose any alteration, 
except such as they conceived to be abso- 
lutely necessary for the purposes of jus- 
tice. The first enacting clause of the Bill 
repealed and annulled all Corporations, or 
all charters of Corporations, so far as they 
were inconsistent with the substantive 
provisions of the Bill. It had struck him, 
therefore, that this was the proper place 
effectually to provide for securing to indi- 
viduals belonging to Corporations their 
rights of property. If these charters were 
repealed and annulled, he would not stir 
one step in the Bill until he found a clause 
inserted preserving those rights of property 
which he thought ought to be maintained 
, of property which the freemen 
enjoyed for themselves, and might trans- 
mit to their posterity without limit. He 
would not infringe such rights of 
property, or upon the regulations of Cor- 
porations : he would not consent to trans- 
fer those rights of property from the per- 
sons who were entitled to them by law, to 
other persons who were not so entitled ,to 
them, from any speculation of the advan- 
tage which might result to other indivi- 
duals holding office under this Bill. They 
had heard at the Bar much evidence with 
respect to the nature of this property. 
He was not now alluding to general cor- 
porate property, but to individual and 
specific rights of property enjoyed by free- 
men, sometimes as rights of commonalty, 
sometimes as several rights, sometimes in 
the shape of rates granted to them for 
their use, and transmissible by them to 
their posteritv. These were the rights of 
property to which he adverted, They 
were not inconsiderable in point of 
amount, and they were of great value and 
importance to those who enjoyed them, 
as would be seen by reference to a few 
eases. In Berwick-upon-Tweed the an- 
nual value of this property was 6,0004. ; 
in Beverley, 4,0002.; in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 3,2002.; in Coventry, 2,00027.; in 
Sutton Coldfield, 1,0007.; in Oxford, 
1,000/.; and so forth. The whole aggre- 
gate amount of this description of pro- 
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perty, according to a paper he held in his | perty and deliver it over to other persons 


hand, which was taken from the Repo.t | 
of the Corporation Commissioners, was 
26,7601. which at 20 years’ purchase 


would amount to upwards of 500,0004. or | 


half a million of money. Now, he would 
n t consent to deprive the small proprie- 
tors among whom this large sum of mo- 
ney was divided—-he would not consent 


on mere speculation to deprive them of | 


property which they now held under the 
sanction of what had been hitherto, at 
least, considered the best possible title, a 
charter from the Crown, or not merely 
under charters from the Crown, but in 
some instances under the authority of 
Acts of Parliament. He would call their 
Lordships’ attention to a brief view of 
these cases before he satdown. It seemed 
to be supposed—indeed he had heard it 
asserted, there were such wild notions on 
this subject, that really one sgarcely knew 
how they could have arisen in the mind 
of any man, that this was all fraud ; that 
the property belonged to the inhabitants 
at large originally, and that it had become 
by degrees, and by some secret conni- 
vance, vested in select bodies. ‘The Cor- 
poration of Berwick-upon-Tweed held its 
property under charter from James Ist. He 
specifically granted it for the sole use and 
behoof of the mayor, bailiffs, and bur- 

gesses of Berwick-upon-Tweed. From 
that period down to the present time it 
had been enjoyed by them, first as rights 
in common, and afterwé ards in severalty 
according to arrangements among them- 
selves. This property had been the sub- 
ject of consideration in the Court of King’s 
Bench. A borough-rate was imposed by 
magistrates on the iphabitants, it was 
contended that this was public property, 
and that they bad no right to impose a 
new charge upon the inhabitants until 
that property was exhausted. The right 
of the Corporation was confirmed, and it 
was decided that the inhabitants were 
bound to pay the charges in respect of 
which the borough-rate was imposed. 
Now, here was property amounting, as 
he had already said, to 6,000/. in the 
possession of about 500 freemen, de- 
scending from them to their sons, their 
sons’ sons, and so on, from generation to 
generation. Why were they to be strip- 
ped of these rights, not only with no 
offence committed, but with no offence 
even imputed? Why were their Lordships 
with a strong hand to lay hold of this pro- 





to public purposes? Was there ever such 
an act of injustice. The next case to 
which he would beg their Lordships’ atten- 
tion (and he would not trouble them with 
more than three or four) was that of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, where considerable 
property was held under the authority of 
Parliament. On this point he would rete: 
the House to page 1656 of the Commis- 
sioners’ Report:—‘* 14 George 3rd. ce. 
105, “ An Act for confirming to the resi- 
dent freemen or burgesses of the town of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne their full right and 
benefit to the herbage of the Town Moor, 
Castle Leases, and Nunn’s Moor, within 
the liberties of the said town, for two 
milech cows each, in such manner as has 
been used ; and for improving the herbage 
of the said ‘Town Moor, Castle- Leases, 
and Nuun’s Moor, respectively.’ Here 
were rights existing before the passing of 
the Act, confirmed by the Legislature 

rights of the same description and trans- 
missible in the same manner as those in 
the case to which he had just adverted. 
Again in Neweastle-under-Lyne, the bur- 
gesses were entitled to 205 acres of land 
contiguous to the town, a very valuable 
property which they held under the best 
of all titles-- namely, the authority of the 
Legislature. They were commoners over 
an immense range of land: an inclosure 
Act was passed, and this allotment was 
made to them in severalty under the au- 
thority of that Act. The next case to 
which he should beg leave to direct the 
attention of the House was that of Bever- 
ley, with a range of upwards of 4,000 
acres, which were the exclusive property 
of the Corporation, transmissible in the 
same way, and held upon the same title 
—the charter of the Crown. The last case 
to which he should advert, merely as an 
example, was that of the town of Coven- 
try. The Corporation of Coventry pos- 
sessed property of the same description, 
for which they had been offered 30,000/. 
or 40,000/, a sum they had refused to 
accept. It was property which belonged 
to them absolutely, and which they could 
transmit to their children, grandchildren, 
and descendants without limit. Were 
they to be deprived of those rights by such 
a Bill as the present? Was this half- 
million of money annually divided in all 
probability between two million of persons 
to be at once confiscated to the use of the 
public? Now let the House refer a little 
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tothe Bill. What did the Bill do? It 
confirmed these rights, but confirmed 
them only to a certain extent. Those 
actually in possession of these rights as 
freemen were confirmed in their titles: 
the sons of freemen born before the Sth of 
June last were confirmed in their titles 


also; but any freeman’s son born after the | 


5th of June, any son now born before the 
passing of the Act, any son hereafter to 
be born, any grandson or descendant of a 
freeman, was absolutely barred and de- 
prived of this property. Would their 
Lordships sanction this infringement of the 
rights of property to the purposes of that 
Act of Parliament? To whom was it to 


be transferred when it was thustaken with | 


a strong hand from those who were en- 
titled to it. To a borough fund for the 
benefit of the public. Why, show in the 
first instance that the public have some 
title or right to it? Would an Act of 
Parliament have any right to deprive any 
noble Lord of an estate he might possess 
in the neighbourhood of a small town, or 
dispose of it for the benetit of the inhabi- 
tants of that town? He asked their 
Lordships, then, whether ihere could be 
a more gross infringement of the rights of 
property than that coutemplated by the 
present measure? [le would not trouble 
the House further; he had felt desirous 
to state this part of the case, both with 
reference to the amendment he should pro- 
pose, and as the ground on which he 
brought it forward, in as plain and suc- 
cinct terms as he could. He was sure that 
their Lordships would wot sanction the 
clause depriving freemen of their rights, 
as it then stood; and he felt persuaded 
that they would, by an unanimous vote, 
adopt the amendment with which he 
should conclude. In forming it he had 
adhered as closely as possible to the terms 
made use of in the section of the Act 
which bore upon that part of the subject. 
If their Lordships would turn to clause 12, 
they would see that he had adopted, as 
far as possible, the phraseology of that 
clause, merely omitting the limitation it 
contained, and securing to all the parties 
who either now had, or hereafter would 
have property in these tracts of land, that 
property in the same measure and upon 
the same terms and conditions as if that 
Act had never passed. The noble and 
learned Lord concluded by moving the 
insertion, immediately after the _ first 
clause, of the following clause. 


{AuG. 
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* And whereas, in divers ciies, towns, and 
boroughs, the common lands and publie stock 


rents and profits thereof, have been held and 
applied for the particular benetit of the citi- 
zens, freemen, and burgesses of the said cities, 


| of such cities, towns, and horoughs, and the 
| 

| 

| towns, and boroughs respectively, or of cer- 


tain of them, or of the widows or kindred of 


them, or certain of them, and have not been 
applied to public purposes, and it would be 
unjust to deprive such persons of their rights 
of property, and to apply the same to other 
purposes: Be it therefore enacted, that every 
person who now is, or hereafter may be, an 
inhabitant of any borough, and also every 
| person who has been admitted, or who might 
| hereafter have been admitted, a freeman or 
| burgess of any borough, if this Act had not 
| been passed, or who now is, or hereafter may 
be, the wife, or widow, or son, or daughter, 
of any freeman or burgess, or who may have 
espoused, or may hereafter espouse, the 
daughter or widow of any freeman or burgess, 
or who has been or may hereafter be bound an 
apprentice, shall have and enjoy, and be en- 
titled to acquire and enjoy, the same share and 
benefit of the lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments, and of the rents and profits thereof, 


any borough or body corporate, and of any 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments, and any 
sum or sums of meney, chattels, securities for 
money, or other personal estate, of which any 
person or any body corporate may be seized 
or possessed, in whole or in part, for any cha- 
ritable uses or trusts, and of any discharge o1 
exemption from any tolls or dues lawtully le- 


any borough or body corporate, as fully and 
eflectually, and for such time end in such 
manner, as he or she by any statute, charter, 
bye-law, or custom, in force at the time of 
passing this Act, might or could have had ac- 
quired or enjoyed, in ease this Act had not 


been p issed a 


Viscount Melbourne : I 
my Lords, that the elleet of the Amend- 
ment moved by the learned 
Lord is to preserve all the rights of the free- 
men, so far as property is concerned. 1 
am very unwilling, my Lords, to revert to 
the debate of the other night, but as the 
noble and learned Lord has alluded to it, 
it becomes necessary for me to say a few 
words in my owndefence. The noble and 
learned Lord says, that he made no charge 
against the Commissioners; that it was a 
charge against the Government for having 
appointed those Commissioners in so par- 
tial a manner. My Lords, I did not 
say that the noble and learned Lord 
had made any charge against the Com- 
missioners, What | said was, that in 
making his charge against the Govern- 
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ment he acted unjustly towards the Com- 
missioners, by giving his own description 
of their political opinions, with which 

was not possible that he could be ac- 
quainted. When the noble and learned 
Lord says that this man was a Whig 
and that man was a Whig and 
more than a Whig, do we not all 
know what that description means. Do 
we not all know that it means that he 
entertains extreme opinions? Why, my 
Lords, when the noble and learned Lord 
stood in the situation of these barristers— 
when the noble and learned Lord was at 
the Bar—if any man had said of him that 
he was a Whig, would he not have said 
that he was treated with injustice. And 
yet, my Lords, if any man had acted 
upon the general reputation of that noble 
and learned Lord, or froma general opin- 
ion of that noble and learned Lord, 
or had formed his opimon of the 
noble and learned —Lord’s _ political 
sentiments from the reputation of his 
most private friends and companions, un- 
doubtedly he would have so characterized 
him. Does the noble aud learned Lord 
deny that such was his character, my 
Lords? No; on the contrary, he admits 
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he complains of it as an injustice. 


Lord Lyndhurst : Lnever—[“ Order !"} 
[am perfectly in order. The noble Lord 
says 1 admit it. My Lords, I never did 
admit it. I do not admit it, nor is there 
the slightest foundation for the statement. 
I heard of the attack and repelled it, and 
it never was renewed till lately. It is a 
base calumny, and I give it the most un- 
qualified contradiction. 

Viscount Melbourne: The noble and 
learned Lord said that he had often heard 
it before : 
him. I know it to be erroneous, my Lords, 
because I have the authority of the noble 
and learned Lord for saying so; I know 
it to be a calumny; I know it to be a 
falsehood, since the noble and learned 
Lord so characterized it; but at the same 
time the noble and learned Lord should 
have the same toleration for others which 
he demands for himself. The same 
erroneous impression may prevail with re- 
spect to others, which I do believe, from 
all the knowledge I have on the subject 
at least, did prevail,—undoubtedly most 
erroneously—with reference to the noble 
and learned Lord. It is impossible, my 
Lords, for me to refrain from taking the 
present opportunity of commenting on an 
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observation made by the noble Duke Op- 
posite in the course of last night’s debate, 

upon which I was very desirous to saya 
few words upon that occasion. ‘The noble 
Duke said, that the Commissioners had 
not produced the evidence, because they 
knew, and must feel certain, that that 
evidence would not bear out the Report. 
Now, my Lords, I say that this isa most 
foul imputation, I say this is an imputa- 
tion of the basest breach of trust ; an im- 

putation of the basest treachery; an 
imputation, which, in my opinion, a per- 
son of the great weight, a person of tlic 
high character, a person of the authority 
of the noble Duke, should not throw upon 
any body of men, merely upon inference 
and suspicion, and without having a certain 
power of proving the truth of that which 
he alleges, and which is so prejudicial to 
the characters of the individuals attacked. 
My Lords, undoubtedly it appears to me 
that it would have been much better if the 
noble and learned Lord had — taken 
the opportunity last night when my noble 
and learned Friend was in his place, o1 
have waited until he saw him again in his 
place, to enter into allthis minute discus- 
sion of the evidence into which he has 
entered so much at length on the present 
occasion, and through which, not having 
myselfattended to the evidence as minutely 
as others have done, | am unable to follow 
him with any particularity. I will only 
say, therefore, my Lords, that the points 
which have been urged by the noble and 
learned Lord, appear to me to be of little 
importance ; that even if there had been 
greater mistakes committed, or observa- 
tions introduced into these Reports which 
perhaps might have been with discretion 
omitted, they would not in the slightest 
degree invalidate the real stret 1gth of the 
essentials, or the veracity of the general 
Report. The noble and learned Lord has 
moved an Amendment to preserve the 
rights of freemen entirely as they standat 
present, with reference to property; and 
hes says that he anticipates an unanimous 
vote in its favour. [am sorry to say that 
I cannot indulge in any likelihood of that 
anticipation being realized; for most un- 
doubtedly, my Lords, to the introduction 
of that clause, I shall give my most 
decided opposition, The noble and 
learned Lord, in the first place, admits 
that the rights of the freemen are pre- 
served for the present; that the rights of 
every,existing freeman are saved, and that 
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the rights of almost all persons who can by 
any possibility, under present circumstan: 
ces, enjoy any of these rights of property, 
are preserved by the Bill as it stands at 
present. Ifthe Bill be defective in this 
respect, if it do not go far enough, if the 
period to which it extends the preservation 
of these rights might be extended with 
greater regard to equity and justice, un- 
doubtedly such an alteration I should not 
be disinclined to consider. But, my Lords, 
an Amendment of this kind, which pre- 
serves for ever the rights of these freemen 
—rights which | believe, as far as the ¥ £0, 
are frequently prejudicial in a great degree 
to the individuals themselves, and which I 
am certain are greatly prejudicial to the 
whole community, is a provision which 
certainly will not be introduced into this 
Bill with my consent, or with my appro- 
bation. These rights of land and com- 
mon, are, we all know, extremely preju- 
dicial, preventing as they do the proper 
cultivation of these lands. Nothing is 
more injurious than those Lammas lands, 
where one man has the hay, another the 
after-math, and soon, I mean nothing 
disrespectful to the freemen generally my 
Lords, when I say that the possession of 
those, and other rights, have contributed 
to render them inferior in station, feeling, 
property, and integrity, to other classes of 
the community. Of course, my Lords, 
this is a question of law, and of course I 
feel how inferior | must be on such a sub- 
ject to the noble and learned Lord; but | 
beg to ask him, an English lawyer, 
why are these freemen of all the rest of his 
Majesty’s subjects, why are these freemen of 
all mankind, to have a perpetuity of their 
property ? Why is their property, of all the 
property of the country, alone to be per- 
petual. Why, none of your Lordships pro- 
pertyisinalienable; if any of your Lordships 
attempted {to create a perpetuity for your- 
selves, by will or by deed, the noble and 
learned Lord, with his scnse of justice and 
knowledge of the law, would tear it to 
shivers in an instant, and your property 
would go, according to the disposition of 
the law. Why, then, my Lords, are these 
rights, which are prejudicial to the com- 
munity at large, as well as to the freemen 
themselves, to be preserved in perpetuity. 
—I believe them to be prejudicial to the free- 
men themselves, I think I see the 
noble Lord opposite, who introduced a 
Bill for the very purpose of permitting a 
division and appropriation of these lands, 
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in order to prevent the continuance of all 
these rights of common. But, my Lords, 
it is vain for me to argue this question, 
for it has long been admitted by all law- 
yers—by all statesmen—by all writers on 
politic al economy—and by all who have 
studied the effects which these rights of 
property have upon the interests a well- 
being of mankind. This Bill, however, 
provides for the perfect seeurity of all 
rights at present in while it 
declares that the property shall afterwards 
be appropriated to other purposes; and 
in providing for its destina- 
tion, | think it is well borne out’ by con- 
siderations of public t utility 5 for | believe 
the future ap le saeagee of this property 
will be in the highest degree advantageous 
to the community, while it commits no 
injustice towards any. 1, for one, there- 
fore, shall give my opposition to the 
clause. 

The Earl of Haddington wished, before 
addressing himself to the question imme- 
diately before their Lords ships, to offer a 
single observation on what had fallen 
from his noble Friend who had just sat 
down, with respect to the Commissioners. 
His noble Friend had complained of the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Lyndhurst) 
for making an accusation against those 
Commissioners, and for describing some 
of them as being Whigs, and others of 
them as being more than Whigs, while 
the noble and learned Lord himself felt 
very acutely, when it was mentioned that 
ina former period of his life he was a 
Whig. But the noble and learned Lord was 
c harged not only with having been a Whig, 
but with having, forthe sake of power and 
office, abandoned his W hig principles and 
become a Tory. ‘This was an attack which 
the noble and learned Lord naturally felt 
very acutely; and so feeling, repelled 
with so much force, that the charge had 
not since been repeated. But what im- 
putation did the noble and learned Lord 
cast against the Commissioners ?—that 
they had changed their principles? No. But 
the charge was against the Government, 
that they, having issued a Commission of 
Inquiry—which, of all inquiries that were 
ever instituted, ought to have been under- 
taken in the most careful and impartial 
manner—had_ selected for that purpose 
persons, who with one exception, were all 
of one tinge of party politics. This was 
no imputation upon the Commissioners, 
of course, though it took from the strength 
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of their Report; but it was an imputation 
against the conduct of his Majesty’s Min- 
isters. He had heard the speech of his 
noble Friend with no small feelings of pain 
and surprise. It was with no small pain 
that he heard from the first Minister of 
the Crown notions which appeared to him 
so extremely loose and dangerous, upon 
the subject of Corporation — property. 
Property he would assert it was; for it 
was the property of the freemen. They 
were of the lower class of the community ; 
the most of them were poor men; and he 
believed that, to many of them, those 
little lots of property were of great im- 
portance. Having himself been for eight 
years connected with a large body of them, 
he knew that the possession of these rights 
gave them pride and satisfaction ; and he 
wished to ask what there was in those 
feelings that deserved censure? What 
was there in this property that rendered it 
less worthy of respect from their Lord- 
ships than the property of the richest in- 
dividuals? Did their Lordships think 
that they could deal thus lightly with the 
property of thousands; and that when 
the day came, as come it might, when 
fanciful speculators and political theorists 
might doubt whether certain rights of 
property held by certain other individuals, 
were or were not advantageous-—were or 
were not advantageous to the public in 
general—to that tyrant, the public, who 
was so often invoked—or to such a portion 
of the public as in the shape of a popular 
community might exist in a state of agita- 
tion perhaps in the immediate vicinity of 
their Lordships’ House—did their Lord- 
ships think that when such doubts should 
be started they could successfully resist 
the application of the same principle to all 
other rights of property? Would it not, 
however, be their Lordships’ duty— 
would it not be the duty of the other 
House of Parliament, to defend those 
other rights? Would their Lordships 
then, consent to establish a precedent 
which would make it inconsistent to de- 
fend those rights should such a case arise ? 
He could not follow his noble Friend into 
all the distinctions he had taken as to this 
being a disadvantageous sort of property, 
and that it was a bad plan that one man 
should have one part of the produce of the 
land, and another man another part of 
that produce. Why, there was no end 
of making distinctions of this sort. ‘Take, 
for instance, the lay impropriator of tithes, 
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His might be considered a disadvantageous 
sort of property; but was not his right as 
sacred as that of the owner of the soil @ 
But if they were to deal with the right of 
the lay impropriator how far would the 
right of the owner of the soil be safe? It 
was necessary to make a stand in limine 
against these doctrines about property. 
Upon the whole of this matter he entirely 
concurred in every word stated by his 
nobleand learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst), 
He thought it was the peculiar province 
of their Lordships to stand in the breach 
and resist this attack upon the property of 
the poor. He concurred in thinking that 
if they failed to introduce this clause into 
the Bill, the Bill itself ought not to pass 
their Lordships’ House. No speculative 
benefit, no experiment, no untried theories, 
could be of sufficient value to induce their 
Lordships to commit an act of gross in- 
justice, or what is neither more nor less 
than plunder and spoliation. His noble 
Friend had said, indeed, that he would 
consent to a modification, and extend the 
period during which these rights should 
be reserved to the children of existing 
freemen. But he would not thank his 
noble Friend for that concession. Hav- 
ing invaded the principle of the rights of 
property, he wondered that his noble 
Friend should stop short, and leave any 
property at all to those who were now in 
the actual possession of it. His noble 
Friend had just as good a right to take 
the property away from existing freemen 
as he had to deprive their successors of 
it. Why, might it not be asked, in the 
language used elsewhere, act so shabbily ? 
Why, not give the community the full 
benefit of the bad principle? If the prin- 
ciple were available at all, the noble Vis- 
count ought to destroy all these rights at 
once. He had just as good a right to 
take this property from those now enjoying 
it as he had to take it from those who were 
to succeed them. The noble Earl con- 
cluded by expressing a hope that the Bill 
might come out of the Committee so im- 
proved as to give satisfaction to those for 
whose benefit it was intended, but certainly 
in its present shape he could not consent 
to it. 

The Duke of Wellington said that the 


noble Viscount would have done as well if 


he had made the observations last night 
which he had made to-night. He begged 
to observe, that the noble Viscount had 
put into his (the Duke of Wellington’s) 
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mouth that which he did not say; at all 
events, the noble Viscount had omitted to 
state the reasoning which accompanied 
those words. When the noble Viscount 
thought proper to rebuke him, it would 
have been very desirable that the noble 
Viscount should also have refuted the 
reasoning by which he had followed up 
his observations. What he had said was, 
that the Commissioners had omitted the 
Evidence from their Report for party 
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purposes, and he then stated his reasons | 


for thinking so. He stated that they 
might have taken the evidence in writing, 
and might have given it to the government 
with as much facility as, and with more 
accuracy than, they had made their Re- 
port. Had the noble Viscount given any 
answer to that? No such thing; he had 
not said one word about the matter. 
(the Duke of Wellington) had likewise 
said that the Commissioners might, if they 
had thought proper, have referred to the 
evidence which refuted Sir F. Palgrave’s 
Protest, which they knew of before they 
made their Report. Had the noble 
Viscount stated anything in answer to 
that? Not one word; but the noble 
Viscount had come down to the House 
to rebuke him for saying that which 
he did not assert upon his own autho- 
rity, but which was founded upon reason- 
ing — whether well founded or not was 
not now the question.  Hlaving said 
so much, he would not weaken the argu- 
ments of his noble Friends who had al- 
ready spoken in favour of the amendment, 
by adding one word upon the question, 
excepting this, that he begged to remind 
their Lordships that these freemen had in 
general obtained their freedom by servitude 
or by purchase: if so, they had given a 
valuable consideration for it, and under 
these circumstances he thought they were 
entitled to their Lordships’ protection. 
Lord Brougham had no doubt that what 
the noble Duke had just said was consi- 
dered as a well-grounded matter of com- 
plaintagainstbis noble Friend (Melbourne), 
the charge being that, instead of answering 
the noble Duke last night, he had answer- 
ed him this night. He had no doubt that 
the reason why his noble Friend did not 
answer the noble Duke last night was, 
that he (Lord Brougham) had taken upon 
himself the burden of the debate on the 
ministerial side of the question [‘* Hear, | « 
hear!”| “And why not (said Lord Brough- 
am)? If my noble Friend does not 
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repudiate my assistance, I do not see why 
his adversaries have any right to complain. 
On the contrary, they have great reason 
to be satisfied, for they may be assured of 
one thing, that if inste: ad of my having 
answered them, my noble Friend had done 
so himself, they would have had a much 
worse customer to have dealt with.” The 
noble and learned Lord proceeded to say 
that he had taken a part in the debate be- 
cause he had himself originated the measure, 
and considered that it would have been un- 
manly to have shrunk from its defence. 
But with respect to the complaint of the 
noble Duke, though it might well 
founded, there was one thing of which the 
noble Duke had right to complain. 
The answer had been made to-night by 
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be 


no 


i his noble Friend, in the presence of the 


He | 


noble Duke: but how had he (Lord 
Brougham) been treated? He could nothave 
believed it unless he had heard it from the 
testimony of men who were incapable of 
deceiving. [The Earl of Weeklow: You 
did not come ir till half-past seven o'clock. } 
I came in at half-past seven o’clock—that 
is the charge of the noble Lord. Perhaps, 
in his opinion, it is an impeachable offence 
——a great moral iniquity [‘‘ Hear, hear !” 
from the Earl of Wicklow]. The noble 

Lord says it is a great moral iniquity. 
[The Earl of Wicklow: I said no such 
thing. ] You did not say so, but you 
cheered when I said it, which is tantamount 
to giving your assent to it. My Lords, 
am I bound to be here from sun-rise to 
sun-set? I was here this morning at the 
sitting of the House to do judicial business. 
If any other man in this House, except 
the noble Earl, will have the courage to 
get up and say I do not attend to my 
duty in this House, I will retire from the 
House and plead guilty to the charge. 
There is no man in this House who attends 
one-fifth part so much asI do. I have 
been here every day, from the 13th of 
February, at ten o’clock in the morning 
till the rising of the House. [ was not 
lounging upon the seats last night, like 
some noble Lords—I took part in the 
debate, and I shall always do so when it 
suits my convenience; | care not one jot 
whether my doing so segs noble Lords 
or displeases them. I do not do it to 
please them, but to satisfy my own sense 
of duty. 1 did it with infinite pain, be- 

oes T was labouring under indisposition ; 

but I did it as an act of justice to the 
Commissioners, whose conduct had been 
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impeached by speeches in the House and 
at the Bar, in their absence, and when 
they had not the physical possibility of 
defending themselves. I came here to- 
day at a quarter to eleven and remained 
till half-past five o’clock, when I left to 
attend a society elsewhere, and I find on 
my returning hither that I have been 
answered by my noble and learned Friend 
(Lyndhurst), whom I have never refused 
to meet in fair fight, face to face, in my 
life, though in all our conflicts, political 
and professional, nothing has for a mo- 
moment interfered with that friendship 
which unites us personally. It is a very 
extraordinary thing that my noble and 
learned Friend could not have just attend- 
ed to the noble Duke’s doctrine, and have 
made his answer last night intead of to- 
night—last night, when it would have been 
appropriate to the discussion. But no 
doubt the zeal of my noble and learned 
Friend in the cause of his clients, the Cor- 
porations, made it incumbent on him to 
treat me as the Commissioners have been 
treated—they were attacked in their ab- 
sence, and I, their defender, have been 
replied to behind my back. Yes, my Lords, 
I see that not only do a large majority of 
you think that it was proper to attack, 
convict, and condemn the Commissioners 
in their absence, but that it was also pro- 
per to attack, convict, and condemn me, 
the defender of those Commissioners, in 
my absence [‘‘Question!”] Yes, and that 
one or two of you cry ‘‘ question!” when 
I undertake to meet this attack, froma 
total ignorance of my nature, and of my 
habits of life ; from a foolish and ridiculous 
and absurd notion, that by crying ‘ ques- 
tion!” you can put me down. Why, I 
have stood up against half the House of 
Commons when they have cried ‘‘question !” 
for three quarters of an hour, and they 
could not put me down. Catalinw gladios 
contempsi; non tuos pertimescam. 1 know 
what it is to stand up against 300 men, 
pretending to be the representatives of the 
people, who have attempted to drown the 
voice of one man, who was their real friend 
and representative, and they did not suc- 
ceed; and do you think that one of you, 
by crying “‘ question !” can put me down? 

The Earl of Rosslyn rose to order. He 
put it to the noble and learned Lord him- 
self, and he put it to their Lordships, 
whether the observations of the noble and 
learned Lord had any thing to do with the 
Question before the House. 


{LORDS} 
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Lord Brougham: I have done. 

Lord Lyndhurst said the reason why he 
did not reply to his noble and learned 
Friend last night, was the lateness of the 
hour when his noble and learned Friend 
finished his speech. He (Lord Lyndhurst) 
did not mean particularly to reply to his 
noble and learned Friend to-night, but he 
thought he could not address their Lord- 
ships without saying something in defence 
of the Corporations. 

The Earl of Ripon lamented exceeding! 
the course which the debate had taken : 
he should contine himself entirely to the 
question before the House. He could not 
extract anything from the speech of his 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern 
ment in the shape of an argument that 
there was any high ground of “experlic ney 
to warrant a course of legislation which, 
on the principle of justice, ought not to 
take place. He could not conceive upon 
what principle they were called upon to 
take away this property, unless they could 
establish a clear and intelligible ground 
that there was some great public object to 
be gained by taking it away, and which 
could not be gained without it. All that 
his noble Friend had said was that this 
species of property was injurious to those 
who held it, and injurious to the commu- 
nity; and then his noble Friend invoked 
the principles of political economy to 
sanction this proposition. But, whatever 
speculative opinions his noble Friend might 
entertain, yet if these poor men told him 
that their interests were involved in the pro- 
tection of these rights, he could not consent 
to violate them. It was perfectly ludicrous 
to argue a question of this kind upon such 
very inadequate and unsubstantial grounds 
as those that had been advanced by his 
noble Friend. He had supported this 
Bill with a sincere and honest desire that 
it should pass into a law; but he at the 
same time must support the clause propo- 
sed by the noble and learned Lord. Some 
persons in high places might designate this 
conduct as yielding to the sentiments and 
dictation of persons who were the friends 
and creatures of corruption. He did not 
know whether he was understood by their 
Lordships; but he referred to a certain 
document which had been published, with 
respect to which, if it was intelligible at 
all—which he would hardly presume to 
pronounce, he considered it was a specimen 
of marvellous indiscretion. With regard 
to the Bill, he wished to give greater free- 
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dom in elections, in order to satisfy id clusive evidence, and such as could not 
conciliate the public mind; but at the | be impeached. Now he would venture to 
same time he was anxious to conciliate it say that the noble and learned Lord, when 
with justice to individuals, That was the | sitting in a court of justice, would not have 
feeling which prompted him to support | hung a cat upon such evidence «s that. 
this Amendment; and he should do so, | What was the case? Here were persons 
regardless of what might be said of him in | coming to the Bar, applying to their Lord- 
that House or elsewhere. ships to hear thew own evidence. ‘They 
The Earl of Radnor said, that noble | were themselves the witnesses, and the i 
Lords taiked of this Corporation property | structors of counsel, and the evidence they 
as if it were the real and indefeasible in- ave was as to their own conduct. Ther 
heritance of the freemen, whereasit was pro- | was nothing offered on the other side 
perty, the value of which might be dimin- | they were the interested party, and they 
ished to an indefinite extent by the persons | drew the briefs. On more than one oe- 
who had the management of it. It was leasion he had seen the witness suggest 
said that the freemen highly valued this | questions tothe counsel ; and on more than 


property ; he did not believe that to be the 


one oceasion, also, he had seen the witness 


fact ; although it was true that those who | prevent the counsel from putting questions 
had the management of it were ve ry | to which he supposed it would not be pos- 
anxious to keep. it. How could property | sible to give a satisfactory reply. Would 
be of any great value to a numerous body it be said that evidence so obtained was 
of freemen, who, as in the case of Leices- | of a character that would justify their 
ter, were liable to have their members in- | Lordships in acting upon it? It had 


creased by no less than 800 shareholders 
in one year? The noble Duke had ac- 
cused the Commissioners of not attending 
to Sir Francis Palgrave’s protest, before 
they gave in their Report. Now, on turn- 
ing to the dates, he found the protest 
dated, but not the Report. There was, 
however, a Commissioner present in the 





been said by a noble Lord last night that 
it was the duty of that House to do that 
which it deemed right in spite of the 
popular opinion of the Honse, and to 
leave the public afterwards to appreciate 
the soundness of their views. Now, it 
certainly appeared to him that the House 
had done much to lower itself in the popu- 


House, to whom he (Lord Radnor) ap- | lar estimation by the proceedings which if 
plied, and that Gentleman had written | had adopted with respect to this Bul. Hf 
him the following note :—“ When Sir! they did that which was just and hovour- 


Francis Palgrave stated his objection to 


able, he 


had no doubt but that ullimate ly 


the Report, the last thing be said to me | the public would give them credit for it; 
was, ‘1 will read the Report carefully, and | in the present instance, however, he 
if I'can sign it, I will!’ On the same| thought the House had acted in a way 
evening he wrote to Mr. Goulburn, to| which could only reflect discredit upon 
say that a Report was coming which he} them. He should certainly oppose the 
could not sign, and requiring to know! Amendment of the noble and learned 
whether he would allow a protest against | Lord. 


it. The Commissioners never saw the 
protest till long after our Report was sent 
in.” Therefore the Commissioners had 
not an opportunity to refer to the protest 


Lord Segrave had taken the opportunity, 
when presenting a petition on a former 
occasion, to state ag he approved of the 
principle e the Bill; at the same time 


but 


before they signed their Report. The | a sense of justice led him to declare that 

noble and learned Lord bad renewed the | in his enitien some alterations would be 

attack upon the Commissioners. Ile would | required in its details. In making that 
| 


not say (because others had done that) 
how accessible the noble and learned Lord 
might be to imputations similar to those 
he had thrown out against these Gentle- 
men; but he could not help expressing in 
the strongest terms his dissent from the 
language which the noble and learned 
Lord hi id used against those Gentlemen, 
by way of setting up the evidence given 
at the Bar. He talked as if it were con- 
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remark he could not refrain from alluding 
to a subject which had been more or 
adverted to on both sides of the House; 
and that was the indecent attacks which 
were made from without upon the pro- 
ceedings which took place within the walls 
of that House; as if their Lordships were 
bound at once to surrender their right of 
discussing and considering any measure 
that might come before them, and blindly 
a) 


less 
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to adopt it because it had passed through 
another branch of the Legislature. It was 
notorious that if their Lordships did not 
submit to that species of dictation, a part 
of the press became clamorous, and the 
walls of the town were placarded with such 
questions as these—* What is to be done 
with the Lords?” or ‘ Of what use are 
the Lords?” Ever since he had taken 
part in political atlairs he had been attached 
to what was called the liberal side even to 
the ultra liberal side; but he confessed 
that this species of conduct from without 
on the part of pretended friends filled 
him with the deepest regret, because he 
sure it must detach from the side to 
which he belonged its truest and most 
honest friends. 
what use were the Lords?” his answer 
would be ‘to hold the balance between 
the Crown and the people—to protect the 
state against the unlimited: power of the 
Sovereign on the one hand—and agaist 
the violence of a democracy on the other.” 
On the subject of the Amendment brought 
forward by the noble and learned Lord he 
begged to state that being intimately con- 
nected with a very ancient corporation, 
which, on the death of a late illustrious 
Duke had done him the honour of electing 
him as their High Steward, he could dis- 
tinctly and positively take upon himself to 
say that the benefits which the freemen 
derived from their rights and privileges as 
members of the corporation were of a 
substantial description, and were valued 
by them in the highest degree. 
reason he felt himself conscientiously 
bound to give his support to the Amend- 
ment which had been moved by the noble 
and learned Lord. 

Lord Plunkett would not trespass upon 
their Lordships’ time for more than a 
minute; but he thought that his situation 
as a member of the legal profession called 
upon him to make a few observations with 
respect to the Amendment moved by his 
noble and learned Friend. His noble 
and learned Friend had founded his 
Amendment upon what he termed a sacred 
regard for the rights of property. He 
(Lord Plunkett) hoped there was only one 
feeling on every side of the House on that 
subject. No one would deny that in that 
House it was their bounden duty to regard 
the rights of property with the utmost care 
and anxiety. But it appeared to him 
that his noble and learned Friend, deceiv- 
ing himself, had practised a sort of sophis- 
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try upon the House, by calling upon it to 
consider the Bill as a violation of the rights 
of private property. The rights of free- 
men were not equivalent to the rights of 
property; they had nothing in them inde- 
feasible, hereditary, or acquired by indus- 
try or labour; they devolved on the free 

men in their political and not in their pri- 
vate character—as portions of a public 
body, not as individuals. ‘They were not 
direct rights, therefore they were only in 

cidental to their public capacity. Uf the 
Bil! went to take away the direct rights of 
property, he (Lord Plunkett) should feel it 
his duty to concur entirely with his noble 
and learned Friend, however dependent 
these rights might be even on the select 
body or corporation. In that case he 
should say that to adopt the principle 
would be to admit a very dangerous pre- 
cedent, which in the end would be sub- 
versive of all tenure of property and all 
rights thereto. Property, if held in a 
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‘direct right, however precariously it might 


be circumstanced, should never be in- 
fringed on. But the Bill before their 
Lordships did not infringe on property. It 
was introduced for a totally different ob- 
ject. It was not for taking away rights of 
any kind, direct or indirect, but for regu- 
lating the internal constitution of corpora- 
tions. If the indirect rights of freemen 
were incidentally affected by it, it was 
only because the possessors were members 
of these corporations and it affected them 
only in their corporate capacity. His 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Brougham) 
had given a distinct and substantial answer 
to the substantial objection respecting these 
rights. He (Lord Plunkett) only desired 
to give a technical answer to a technical 
objection, The same argument urged in 
favour of incidental rights in this instance 
and their inviolability might be urged with 
equal force and efficacy in the case of any 


| alteration in any department of the State, 


whereby the interests of individuals would 
be injured. The rights in question were 
not equal to the rights of private property ; 
they were public rights, and, as such, 
subject to the public good, He (Lord 
Plunkett) spoke as a lawyer on the subject. 
He wished he could do the general abstract 
question all the justice which had been done 
to itin another place by a Jate excellent, 
Friend of his, whose name, to be revered, 
had but to be mentioned, he meant, Sir 
James Mackintosh; but that was impos- 
sible, and he should not attempt it. He 
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could only repeat that the rights of pri- 
vate property were absolute and indefea- 
sible, such as the Legislature could not 
or should not touch. But the rights at 
present under consideration were public, 
derived to the possessers in their politic 
character. Unless they could be dealt 
with as the Legislature saw fit, there was 
an end to all public 
matters. 

Lord Shelmersda 
rise in 
had been made by a noble 
that they were taking great 
great Interest about the pr operty of free- 
men, who had no fecliug of interest in the 
matter themselves. He wished the 
Lord to know that he was completely 
mistaken when he made that remark. It 
was true that the noble Lords 
presented petitions against the measure, 
with the laudable view of not taking up 
too much of their Lordships’ time, did not 
state the contents of those petitions at 
length. Had they done so, it would have 
been seen that the freemen in almost 
every corporate town in the kingdom had 
expressed the utmost anxicty about the 
preservation of their rights and privileg. 

The Marquess of Northampton said, he 
felt that he should degrade himself if he 
suffered any feelings of partiality to the 
general principle of the measure to in- 
terfere with his sense of justice. The 
question before the House was, not whe- 
ther an injustice should be done the pre- 
sent race of freemen or their immediate 
descendants, for that was capable of being 
remedied ; but whether an injustice should 
be done the generation or generations 
which might succeed them. The rig 
of freemen were to be purchased by the 
provisions of the Bill; but these could 
only be sold by the present generation as 
for themselves, not as for their successors. 
In other words, the purchase could be 
yalid only for the lives of the present 
freemen and their sons, not for their de- 
scendants in perpetuity. The noble 
Marquess proceeded to read an extract 
from the last number of the Edinburgh 
Review, article, “ Philosophy of Man- 
kind,” on the rights of property. The 
article argued that security was the 
soul of capital, and that without 
it it would be a useless mass. He (the 
Marquess of Northampton) agreed with 
the sentiments it expressed; and he 
thonght so did the House, The Legisla- 
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would support the Amendment. 
Marquess of Le 
with the noble Marquess, ques- 
tion was one beset with difheul but 
he thoucht it too Important to be at once 
by the Ministers. A 
class of pe rsons were about to be 
in their political existence, and 
rights held in conjunction with that ex- 
necessarily, be disturbed. 
As far as these rizhts could partake of 
the nature of property, he thought the 
vigilance exercised by their Lords ag was 
perfectly proper, and, therefore, be should 
state the erounds on which is peat 
the Amendment. In his opinion it did 
not in any degree partake of the nature 
of individual or private property. It was 
vested in a certain class of persons as a 
political privilege in reward for their per- 
formance of certain public duties; and it 
was inseparably connected in the idea of 
the crantee, as well as in that of the 
person granting it—-whether it were a 
king or a private person—with the 
formance of certain public conditions. It 


was absurd to suppose that it was from 
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any especial affection to the class called 
freemen that it was granted; and, there- 
fore, it did not follow that it per- 
petual if these duties were to be neglected, 
or the stipulations to remain unperformed. 
The right was granted as a public trust 
—as a reward for the performance of 
certain public duties. Tt did not, how- 
ever, follow that it was to be for ever. If 
that principle were admitted, the offices 
and emoluments of admirals, generals, 
aldermen of London, and other offices of 
a similar character, should be perpetual 
as to emolument and hereditary as to 
succession, and the Parliament would be 
hound to uphold their rights and defend 
their privileges The French Parliaments 
(2 
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were bodies established originally for the 
dispensation of justice, and they possessed 
estates, like the corporations of England, 
to facilitate the performance of that duty; 
yet, no one attempted to assert, on their 
abolition and the substitution of courts in 
their stead, that these estates and emolu- 
rents heute be continued to their de- 
scendants. But, what were the freemen 
about to be deprived of by the Bill before 
their Lordships? Nothing. When the 
noble and learned Lord entered into a 
statement of this case he produced an 
unfair amount of the average. He said, 
26,0001, but that was the present posi- 
tive valne, not that with which the House 
was called to deal—the reversion at the 
end of forty years, which would be about 
one-third of the sum. He could not 
verce with the arrangement of the noble 
Macau who had just sat down, because 
no arrangement would be satisfactory to 
ihe parties. If the question arose on in- 
choate rights, it should be carried into all 
parts of the subject. The inchoate rights 
of the freemen had been spoken of by “the 
noble Lord, but he had forgotten to 
mention the inchoate rights possessed by 
every inhabitant as well as freeman. The 
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very poorest inhabitant had an inchoate 


right to be free, but he was stripped of it 
by the exclusive privileges hitherto en- 
joyed by the corporations. Formerly the 
class of persons of whom the freemen 
composed might be the fit deposit- 
aries of political privileges; but if that 
were no longer the case, was it to be 
maintained that the Legislature was not 
ut liberty to vest these privileges else- 
where? The Legislature had already done 
so with respeet to the Scotch corporations, 
and he confessed he felt some surprise to 
find some noble Lords who had ratsed no 
objection to the Seoteh Burgh Reform 
Hill, among the strongest of the opponents 
1o the present measure, He thought their 
Lordships would not be justified in per- 
petuating a class of men solely for the 
purpose of enjoying property which it was 
never intended they should enjoy as in- 
dividuals. 

Lord Brougham said, that if the Bill as 
it stood interfered with property strictly 
so called, or if, in proposing to deal with 
the rights of freemen, their Lordships were 
pursuing a course wholly unprecedented 
in the proceedings of the Legislature, he 
would vote for the proposition of his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Lynd- 


were 
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hurst). But, he maintained that they 
were not inte rfering with property strictly 
so called, and that they were not pursuing 
an unprecedented course. His noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Plunkett), and the 
noble Marquess wno had last spoken, 
had pointed out the distinction which ex- 
isted, and ought to be observed, between 
public and private property; and if pre- 
cedents were wanted, he would only refer 
to the law which enabled men to cut off 
entails, and to the Act which had recently 
been introduced by the noble and learned 
Lord (Lyndhurst) himself with respect to 
the Thellusson property. No compensa- 
tion had been given on demolishing the 
borough system. No compensation had 
been given to the corporations of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and other places in 
Scotland, when property to a considerable 
amount was taken from them by an Act 
of Parliament. There was nothing, there- 
fore, in that respect which ought to in- 
fluence their Lordships with reference to 





the measure under consideration. 
The House divided on the Amendment. 
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next Amendment in the shortest manne: 
that was consistent with an explanation of 
his object. Their Lordships would 1 

collect the history of the Bill for Amend 


justice 
J 


how 


his 


ing the Representation of the People. In 
the first draught of that Bill, the teht 
of existing freemen or burgesses to vot 


at the election of Members of Parliament 


was provided for. After a short inter 


that was extended to persons possessin 
inchoate rights. In that form the Bi 
came up to their Lordships’ House, and 
was rejected. It was then considered 


expedient by those who had the conduct 
of the the louse of 
Parliament, to do something 


measure in other 
further to 
conciliate their Lordships. Accordingly 
an Amended Bill came up to their Lord 
hit pi) 


‘ 
Ships, exte nding it to all who mig 


jsess the right of freemen bereatier, ac- 


| quired either by birth or servitude, tiurough 
or from persons originally freemen, ‘Tha 
Bill Was adopted by thre ir Lordships, biel 
was considered a final measure \nd 
yet there were now two Bills in thei 
Lordships’ House, the one altering by 

side-wind this right of voting; the ot] 

altering the forms of election. ‘The bill 


now under consideration, was ecutituled a 
Bill for the ‘‘ Better Regulation of Mun 
cipal Corporations.” When imtroduced 
into the other House of Parliament, i 
contained no provision to preserve t! 

rights of freemen to vote at the clection 
of Members of Parliament. That was 
made a matter of Debate. The Bill, how- 
ever, went into Committee; but there 


every endeavour to amend it was tether 


tual. It was re-committed, with the sam 
result. It was only im the lest stage of 
the Bill in the other House that a pro- 
vision had been introduced into tt, ex- 


tending protects n only to the ¢ 
existing freemen; thus making a decided 
alteration in the law as it stood, when the 


Bill for the Reform of the Representation 
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Wis passed, 
serious Objection would be made to the 


Ciiuse which he was about to propose 3 | 


the substance of which was, that the right 
of voling, as it existed under the Act for 
the Reform of the Representation, should 
be preserved. When he told their Lord- 
that, on a division 

of Parliament, 
representatives of England, who 
were interested in the question, voted for 
the 
thought that that fact made out so strong 
a case in favour of his proposition, 


SS aa 
s 
§ Wp 


ilouse 


posed to introduce, the substance of which 
was as follows :—‘* And whereas the right 
of voting at the election of 
Pariiament, was by the Act entituled, ‘ 
Act for 
the People,’ 
tien 


4 
Aan 


preserved to all persons who 
weie, or hereafter might become, 
freemen ov burgesses of any borough re- 
presented in’ Parliament under certain 
conditions named in the Act; be it, 
therefore, enacted that whoever, as a bur- 
gess or freeman, eujoys, or shall enjoy, by 
birth or servitude, the right of voting at 
the cleetion of a Member of Parliament, 


shall be entitled to enjoy such right as if 


this Act had not been passed.” 
Viscount Melbourne would end 
abstain from using any more words than 
the noble and learned Lord had used. He 
certainly expected thatthe adoption of the 
last Clause proposed by the noble aad 
learned Lord would be considered as ren- 
dering necessary the present proposition, 
For his part, he was of opinion that the 
Bill should stand as it was. The noble 
and learned Lord had given them the 
history of the Bill for reforming the repre- 
sentation of people. The noble and 
learned Lord seemed to imply that there 
was a sort of understanding with reference 
to that Bill of which he was not at all 
aware. According to the noble and 
learned Lord, a provision had been intro- 
duced into the third Reform Bill, for the 
express purpose of conciliating their Lord- 
ships. If so, it certainly had not had the 
effect which it was intended to have. It had 
conciliated very few indeed of their Lord- 
ships. For the second reading of that Bill 
was opposed nearly as strongly as_ the 
snianid reading of the second Reform Bill, 
which was thrown out by their Lordships in 


avour to 


{LORDS} 
He did not think that aay ! 


in the other | 
a majority of the | 
alone 


introduction of such a provision, he | 
that | 
their Lordships could not refuse to give | 
i their sanction. His Lordship concluded | 
with reading the Clause which he pro- 


Members of 


Amending the Representati nu of 


Committee—cl. 2. 


October, 1831. And, if their Lordships 
were to trust to the ne itions of a 
noble Earl on a former evening (to which 
representations he would not now particu- 
larly allude )y the eventual passing of that 
Bill was not in any respect owing to any 
provision which had been introduced into 
it for the purpose of conciliation. He 
entirely disagreed from the Amendment 
proposed by the noble and learned Lord. 
He disagreed from it on the grounds upon 
which the noble and learned Lord had 
himself founded it. He (Lord Melbourne) 
said that the proposition was rejected by 
the House of Commons. And here he 
must observe, that it was not fitting or 
respectful in the Imperial Parliament of 
Great Britain and Treland, to say that a 
Bill was carried by a majority of any 
particular description of Members. The 
Parliament was a united Parliament. Its 
duty was to legislate, unitedly, for the 
interests of the whole empire. And if they 
satd that a Bill had been adopted because 
the majority in its favour were composed of 
the Members of one particular country, 
what was that but to favour the repeal of 
the Unton—to favour that separation 
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which had been herctofore so loudly depre- 


cated? In his opinion, the rights of 
freemen, such as were contemplated ly 
the noble and learned Lord, ought no 
lon, ger to exist. He disclaimed the idea 
of any interference with the rights of pro- 
perty founded on the fantastic notions of 
political economy. But he thought that 
the rights in question differed from all 
rights of property, and that they 
were sufficiently protec ted bv the Bill as 
it stood. It was on that ground that he 
had opposed the last Clause proposed by 
the noble and learned Lord. He said the 
same of the Clause now proposed. It was 
not because any particular provision had 
been introduced into the Reform Bill that 
the Municipal Corporation Bill was to be 
rendered an imperfect and inefficient mea- 
sure. The noble and learned Lord said 
that, although the Reform Bill had been 
considered a final measure, there were two 
Bills before their Lordships—one trench- 
ing on the machinery by which the poll 
was to be taken at elections. Now, did 
the noble and learned Lord mean to say 
that the Reform Bill was to be so peremp- 
torily considered a final measure, that no 
improvement in the mode of election 
should be adopted? He considered the 
proposition of the noble and learned Lord 


ote! 
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niences, and that its adoption would be 
inconsistent with the system which they | 
were about to introduce. He should, | 
therefore, oppose the Clause. 

The Earl of Harrowby observed, that 
the Bill proposed the extinction of the 
rights of freemen. He had supported the 
last Clause proposed by his noble and 
learned Friend, and he should support the | 
present, because he considered the perpe- 


tuity of those rights as one of the most | 


valuable parts of the Constitution, In an 
able work which had been written by a 
friend of his, now no more, it was stated 
that it was a matter of regret that the 
lower classes of the people in this country 
had much less direct individual interest 
and connexion with the land, than in most 
other parts of Europe. He agreed that 
this was very unfortunate, although he 
could not see any immediate means of 
remedying it. But here was a 
class of persons connected with landed 
property, having direct interest in the 
land. Now, although he could not create 
such a class, God forbid that he should do 
anything to destroy such a class. The 
freemen. had purchased their rights by 
useful industry. Those rights had origi- 
nated in long and Jaborious apprentice- 
ships. What they had thus purchased 
was not merely their own individual rights, 
but the right of transmitting their privi- 
leges to their immediate descendants, 
even to their Such a right 


humerous 


CONNEXIONS. 


conferred a great value on the property in | 
| consid red as. the 
| popular ri; 


It was a valuable right not only 
but with reference to the feelines 
which it was calculated to engender. No- 
thing could be more desirable, with 
reference to the general peace of the coun- 
try, than that 
the people should have the feelings con- 
nected with hereditary property. For their 
Lordships to set aside the hereditary rights 
of the poorer classes, would be to encou- 
rage an attempt to set aside the heredi- 
tary rights of the other classes of society. 

Lord Hatherton observed that the frec- 
men, generally speaking, were a very 
inferior class of persons. They need not 
possess any property, or pay any rates; 
and in many instances, their residence 
was principally in gaols. To show the 
facilities which they afforded for corrup- 
tion, the noble Lord read various state- 
ments of the vast number of persons who 
had been admitted as freemen just pre- 


question. 
in itself, 


{Auc. 13} 


replete with disadvantages and inconve- | vious to geneial elections 


| tion 
| would expose themselves to st 


i with 
i(Lord Carnarvon) might be g 
i take b, 


| principle which had been laid dena: 


i that 
ference 


| position of his noble 


| found 
i could 
and | ¢] 


| Ife hoped he 


even the lowest classes of | of certain 1 
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such 


Foi 
| persons the Bill proposed to substitute a 
class of men who had paid rates for three 
years. If their Lordships refused to sanc- 


this proposition, he was afraid they 


obser- 


rone 


vations out of doors, where it was the 


| 
universal opinion that they had found the 


class of individuals which the 
to get rid of—extremely convenient, 
easily to be managed on certain oceasion 
The Earl of that the 
noble Viscount observed that he was not 
aware of any understanding having existed 
the Reform Bill. 
eathy 1 


thought that 


Carnarvon said, 


reference to 


but he certainly 
in advocating that measure was, 
was to be further inte! 
the elective franchise. He 
believed that it was on t! inderstandinge 
that the majority of their Lordships 
sented to adopt the Reform 
believed that it had been so considered 
the country at large. The nob 
had just spoken, had said that 
ships would expose themselves to unpiea- 
sant they adopted the pro- 
and learned Friend. 
Lordshiy S 
which had 
Own privile 


efully 


Ministers 
there 


ho 


ft 
with 
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Lord who 


their Lord- 


suspicions, if 


their 
privile res 
then 


{ 
they expect 


If, however, 
defend 
Won as 
SsuUCCEe 
sif they 
.t ould not Lye 


their own privile: 


suilty of the 


atk ectation 
pec 
hts; but he 
objec ted 


of wis 


he strongly 
classes deprived of their privileg 
that prope ity ought 

ohts, still he did not 
see a hard and inexorable line 
the It had, perhaps, 
fault of past legislators, that they 
‘ently consulted the interests of th: 
Their fault 
have been, not that they had con 
too much the interests of the 
classes (for that was impossible ), 
they had consulted them too exclusivel 
and without sufficient 
claims of the poorer classes. The 
the House of Commons 
more in favour of the middle 
he feared that scarce lya 
that House in favour of the lowe: 
Under these circumstances, he thought it 


mittine to bk 
drawn on 
the 
had not 


subject been 


sufhic 

iidle roa ft 
middle mea to 
sult d 


rat 


middie 


classes. 


but th ii 


reference to i 
bias of 


Was 


more and 


classes 3 


voice wasraised in 


classes. 
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of the lower classes should not be neglect- 
ed by their Lordships. 
The Karl of Limerick asked the authors 


of the Reform Bill, whether they were | 
Was it not | 
notorious that in many instances that ope- | 
Was it | 
not notorious that the south and the west | 


satisfied with its operation @ 
ration had been most injurious? 


of Ireland were engrossed by a band of 
persons who carried everything according 
to their own particular views ? 
tion!” withdraw !” | 

Viscount Melbourne would not trouble 
their Lordships to withdraw. 

Clause agreed to. 


Lord Lyndhurst moved anoth er Clause, | 
the substance of which was, that the ‘Town- 


clerk of every borough should, on or before 


the 25th of October next, make out a list | 


of all the freemen on the roll who had 
been admitted as burgesses of 
rough; and that when hereafter 
of admission should be made, and after 
examination, established, that the name of 


the person making that successful claim 


should be entered on the roll; and that | 


the Town-clerk should make outa copy of 
the roll to be open for inspection, without 
expense, at all reasonable times; and de- 


liver copies of it, on the payment of a 
reasonable remuneration, to any persons 
requiring them, 

Lord Brougham said, that the principle 


involved in this Clause had 
dl 
observe that it fully illustrated all the de- 
fects, without any of the advantages of the 
hereditary principle. He objected entirely 
to the arithmetical argument of his noble 
Friend—that Trish questions were to be 
decided by the feelings of the majority of 
Irish Members; English questions by the 
feelings of the majority of English Mem- 
bers; and Scotch questions by those of 
Scotch Members. He was sorry to find 


that his noble Friend, in his old age, was | 


hecoming a Repealer; for certainly that 
princtple was esse ntially one of repeal, and 
one which would lead to strange conclu- 
SiOvUs. 

Lord Lyndhurst thoveht that the Clauses 
which he proposed would answer the pur- 
poses desired; if they would not, he was 
willing to ameud them so as to give effect 
completely to their Lordships’ intentions. 

Lord Melbourne asked if the noble Lord 
wished to preserve the rights of freemen 
fur municipal purposes ? 


{LORDS} 


of the utmost importance that the interests | 


[‘* Ques- | 


such bo- | 
any claim | 


been already | 
iscussed and decided upon ; but he would | 
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Lord Lyndhurst said, that he did not, 
Clause inserted. 


Commitiee—cl. 2. 


| On the Clause which provides that the 
| 


boundaries of Parliamentary boroughs 
shall be the boundaries for municipal pur- 
poses, and that the boundaries of others 
should be determined by the King in 
Council, 

The Duke of Wellington said, that 
there was no part ofthe Bill which was 
more complained of, and which had ex. 
cited more alarm and discontent than this 
| Clause; many portions of boroughs not 

now included within the boundaries would 
_be compelled to pay the rates levied for 
| municipal purposes, without participating 
in the Parliamentary privileges of the bo- 
roughs. He moved, as an Amendment, — 
“That the boundaries of boroughs in 
schedules A and B, should remain fixed 
as they now are, unless Parliament should 
otherwise determine.” 

Lord Melbourne had not heard that this 
portion of the Bill had created the alarm 
of which the noble Duke spoke. There 
| Was no inconvenience in the arrangement 
proposed, and the only effect of the 
Amendment would be to cause much 
delay. 

The Earl of Devon said, that on this 
particular part of the subject they were 
| proceeding to act without sufficient in- 
formation. Before they adopted the course 
of fixing the limits to which local taxation 
should extend—for that was one of the 
effects of the Bill—they should ascertain 
in the first instance whether the persons 
included within those limits required the 
assistance which it was the object of that 
| taxation to afford. 

The Duke of Richmond did not think 
that there was any hardship in calling upon 
the proprietors of land in the neighbour- 
hood of towns to contribute towards the 

municipal expenditure; their land was 

rendered somuch more valuable by the cir- 
cumstance of that proximity; and they 
were especially interested in the keeping 
up of an efficient police. 

Lord Wharncliffe would not have been 
disposed to question the justice and con- 
clusiveness of the noble Duke’s (Rich- 
mond’s) reasoning, if this Bill would confer 
that additional value on property situate 
in the neighbourhood of a borough, in 
consideration of which it was thought pro- 
per to subject it to the imposition of a 
borough rate. But such was not, by any 
i means, the fact. That property was, no 
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doubt, valuable from its situation; 


inconvenience. 


Lord Brougham did not believe the | 


Vas 


noble Duke (Wellington) aware of 
the length to which his Amendment, if 


adopted, would really go. Its effect would | 
be to postpone the operation of the Bill at | 


least for twelve months, until another Act 


of Parliament whose nature, authors, pro- | 


visions, and fate they could not foresee, 


could be introduced to settle the question | 


of boundaries. The amendment involved 
everything to which boundary was appli- 
cable; among other things it would apply 
to the elective franchise within the borough, 
so that the old municipal boundaries being 


preserved, not above one third part of 


those entitled to vote would come within 
the purview of the Bill. 

Lord Ashburton remarked that the ouly 
inconvenience of delay would be this—that 
the boroughs would remain for a time with 
the same limits as at present existed; and 
that was much less evil than would be 
oceasioned by the Bill in its present form. 
As au instance of the latter, he would 
refer to the borough of ‘Thetford. The 


Commissioners had in that ease included | 


several thousands of acres belonging to 


him within the borough, although they | 


had not before been liable to the payment 


of rates; their value would not be im- | 


proved by the Bill; and as to the police, 
the efliciency of that could not in any way 
be increased. 
reform, which overlooked all individual 
interests, was inconsistent with justice. 

Lord Hatherton earnestly recommended 
the noble Duke to postpone his Amend- 
ment, in order to see in what manner it 
would affect each peculiar borough. 

The Duke of Wellington was not insen- 
sible tothe advantages which might arise 


from connecting country districts with the | 


borough for the purposes of voting; his 
object was to confine municipal taxation 
to towns without extending it too much to 
country districts. 

Lord Lyndhurst thought that certain 
districts might very well be annexed for Par- 
liamentary purposes, which it would be very 
improper to annex to a borough for muni- 
cipal purposes. At the same time, before 
this Bill passed, they might, as far as re- 
lated to the particular boroughs referred 


f§Auu. 13} 


but | 
this provision of the Bill would impose a} 
tax without affording any equivalent ad- | 
vantage, and in many instances would be | 
productive of the greatest hardship and | 
| leaving the settlement of this Question to 


This slashing method of 
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to in the Clause now under discussion, 
inspect the plans of the boundary com- 
missioners, and determine which could 
properly apply to the municipal districts. 
What he most of all objected to was the 


the Privy Council, which he could not 
help thinking would be much better settled 
by Parliament, as had been the case with 
the Parliamentary Reform Bill. 
Clause 7 agreed to. The House 
sumed. The Committee to sit again. 


re- 


FOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 13, 1835. 
MINUTES. | 


Dutics’. 
Petitions presented. 


Bills. Read a third time:—Militia Staff; Tea 
By Mr. HANbLEY, from Postmasters 
Road to York, against 


the present System of Farming the Post-Horse Duties. 


in and near London, and on the 


Lerrers Parenr.] Myr. Tooke moved 
the second reading of the Letters Patent 
Bill. We thought the only objection that 
could be made to the Bili would be on 
the ground of its seantiness. He 
certainly aware that a great deal more 
was required to complete the Law of Pa- 
It was a subject upon which two 


was 


tents. 


Committees had already sat, but it was so 


/embarrassed with technical difhculties, 
that no measure had been brought forward 
onit. ‘The facet was, that there existed at 
present no Law of Patents, and this Bill 
might form a nucleus for legislation on the 
subject to be constructed. The Bill was 
esscutial as far as it went for the protec- 
| tion of patentees. ‘That great evils existed 
| at present, and that too great expense en- 
cumbered the taking out of Patents, which 
| all reyuired remedy, he was aware; but 
this Bill would afford a good foundation 
| for legislation hereafter. 

Mr. Mackinnon could not agree with 
| his hon. Friend (Mr. Tooke), the Member 
for Truro, in thinking the present Bill was 
in any way desirable. The Law of Patents 
was most obnoxious as it at present stood, 
and ought to be abrogated entirely, and re- 
| modelled on anew system. The chief ob- 
| jection which he entertained to the law as 
it now stood was the expense incurred by 
those gifted individuals who were obliged 
| to apply for a patent to secure to them- 
| selves the fruits of their labours. Formerly 
}the Kings of England had the power of 

cranting monopolies for almost every arti- 
cle required by the people. The gross 
abuse of this privilege led to a correction 
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of it by the 21st of James Ist, c.3; and 
it was then enacted, that the power of 
granting a monopoly for new discoveries 
should be the only remnant of the power 
to grant monopolies which the Sovereigns 
of these realms formerly enjoyed. At the 
present time, although the rights of the 
patentee were well guarded, yet he was 
obliged to undergo such an expense in 
procuring a patent as to make it scarcely 
a favour when obtained. Let the House 
bear in mind that almost all the commu- 
nity at present enjoyed the benefits of 
education ; instead, therefore, of having, 
as formerly, only two or three thousand 
educated persons to compete with, an in- 
ventor might now expect nearly the same 
number of millions. Now, it so turned 
out that the human mind was more likely, 
with a parity of talent and powers of in- 
vention, to make discoveries, if it was ex- 
ercised and stimulated, thaw if the party 
who was possessed of the same talent en- 
joyed also great affluence. Let A and B 
have equal powers of mind, one in mode- 
rate circumstances, the other wealthy, it 
was more likely that A, the poor man, 
might be induced to turn his thoughts to 
some invention than B, the rich one. He 
Mackinnon) spoke only generally. 


(Mr. 
Now, supposing that A, after years of 
toil in encompassing some discovery, after 
spending, perhaps, the whole of his small 
fortune in the pursuit, found his endeavours 


crowned with suecess, but without the 
means to obtain a patent; in such a case 
A must have recourse to some capitalist, 
who might only advance him money suf- 
ficent to obtain a patent on the condition 
of receiving one-half or more of the profits 
arising from the invention, Now, was 
this as it ought to be? Was this just or 
right, or such a state of things as the coun- 
try would approve? Why not, therefore, 
abolish at once all the laws regarding 
patents, keep the same machinery as to 
the establishing the right of the patent, 
and secure it to the inventor? Let the 
record of the patent be entered at the Ex- 
cise, and let every article the patentee 
sold have the stamp of the Excise, to 
counterfeit which should be felony ; and 
let, besides, all the penal enactments con- 
tinue against any one who counterfeited 
the patent in any manner. By this simple 
expedient no expense would be incurred, 
and yet ample protection to the patentee 
be afforded. As to the present Bill, he (Mr. 
Mackinnon) could only wonder that such a 


{COMMONS} 
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man as Lord Brougham and as his hon, 
friend could countenance and bring forth 
such a miserable, bungling picce of legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Parker said the subject was one of 
great importance to the numerous consti. 
tuency which he represented. It was a 
great hardship upon aman that he should 
devote his time and ingenuity to some 
useful invention, and be afterwards, in 
consequence of the defects of the Patent 
Law, deprived of the just rewards of his 
labour and talents. Though there were 
some useful provisions in the Bill, it did 
not go far enough. He should like to see 
some provision for granting short patents, 
as was the case in Franee. This would 
Operate as a protection and encouragement 
to manufacturers. 

Mr. Wilks concurred in the obsérvation 
of the hon. Member, that patents for short 
periods would be of great use. This 
point was under the consideration of the 
Committee on arts and manufactures. The 
present Patent Law was a great bar to 
their manufacturers, and disabled them in 
many cases from rivalling the French. 
Some better system of protection was 
necessary to encourage men of ingenuity. 
He trusted the subject would be again 
taken up carly next Session. 

Mr. Wallace said, the Bill would do 
good as far as it went. Patents ought to 
be cheapened. The money arising from 
them went into the pockets of officers of 
the Crown, or was expended in fees, in 
place of being spread beneficially over the 
country. 

Mr. Lennard was greatly disappointed 
by the Bill under discussion, but he would 
not oppose the second reading. It was 
true that the Bill would do some good, 
and, therefore, he thought it ought not to 
be opposed ; but it fell very far short of 
what he believed to have been the hopes 
and expectations of the public. As a 
measure of Reform the Bill was one of the 
most scanty he had ever seen; and he was 
the more disappointed at its being so, be- 
cause a Bill introduced two or three years 
ago by Mr. Godson, although much more 
extensive and useful than the present Bill, 
had been thrown out in the House of 
Lords on the ground of its being better to 
wait till a more comprehensive measure, 
which was then promised, could be 
brought forward. Most ofthe evils of the 
present system were wholly overlooked 
by the Bill now before the House. One 
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of the great complaints made by inventors 
was of the loss of time, and of the trouble 
incurred in suing out a patent. A person 
desirous of obtaining a patent had to ap- 
ply first at the office of the Secretary of 
State, then at the office of the Attorney or 
Solicitor-General, then again at the Se- 
cretary of State’s office, from whence he 
is sent to the Attorney-General, then he 
has to go to the Signet Office then to the 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, and at last to 
the Lord Chancellor. Much time, 
amounting sometimes to many months, 
was consumed in this process, and during 
all this time, if any person happened to 
fall on the same invention, the real in- 
ventor lost his patent. Again he consi- 
dered ita hardship that an inventor could 
not sell his invention to a third party, so 
as to enable that third party to take out 
a patent, because it was held that no per- 
son is entitled to a patent unless he would 
swear that he 
that for which he claims the patent. 
The hardship of this was the more mani- 
fest, when it was considered that a man 
might bring an invention from abroad, 
and obtain a patent for it, although he 
might not obtain it if he had obtained the 
idea of the invention from a person in this 
country. It was a hardship, too, that 
having obtained a patent, he was not al- 
lowed to sell that patent to a company, 
consisting formerly of more than five, but 
now of twelve persons. Why should there 
be any limit as to the number of persons 
who might unite together, for the purpose 
of purchasing a patent? He thought, 
too, that one patent should comprehend 
the whole of the United Kingdom ; where- 
as it was necessary to take out one patent 
for England, another for Scotland, and a 
third for Ireland. The only effect of this 
was very greatly to increase the expense 
and trouble of obtaining a patent, and to 
create an opinion that the present system 
was only kept up for the sake of the fees 
which were produced by it. He had men- 
tioned these as a few of the points over- 
looked in the present Bill, He ventured 
to hope that his hon. Friend who had the 
care of the Bill would endeavour to im- 
prove it, by introducing Clauses to remedy 
those evils. He should be very glad, too, 
if his hon. Friend would attempt to define 
or to describe what should be the subject 
of a patent, and still more if he would 
enable inventors, if they thought fit, to take 
out patents for very short periods, 
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Mr. Potter thought they might make 
this measure comprehensive in Committee 
as they had some weeks yet before them 
to sit. 

The Lord-Advocate said, that this was 
a most improtant subject, and that they 
should not reject this Bill, though it did 
not do all that they might wish. As to 
defining patents, that was a matter that 
might defy the ingenuity of the most 
acute lawyer. With regard to the limited 
patents suggested by the hon. Member 
for Boston, such as patents for three 
months or for two years, for the protection 
of discoveries and improvements in manu- 
factures, he agreed with him in thinking 
that they would be productive of great 
good, while the limitation of the period 
would prevent them, in any case, from 
doing any harm. A measure for that pur- 
pose would in fact do immense good, and 
he trusted that the hon. Member for Bos- 
ton, or some other hon. Member would 
bring forward a measure of the kind next 
Session. As to lessening the expense in- 
curred in taking out patents, though this 
Bill did not touch that point, he certainly 
agreed that it was far too great, and that 
all fees connected with the taking out of 
patents, though he was himself a person 
engaged in passing patents, should be 
reduced. Besides, what expense was in- 
curred should be paid over for the benefit 
of the country, He recommended the 
House to pass this Bill, as it would form 
a fuundation for more comprehensive and 
necessary measures next Session, 

Dr. Bowring would the 
second reading, though he was desirous 
that the Bill should have gone much fur- 
ther. The thing most wanted 
tribunal, before which 
right might be decided speedily, and with- 
out much expense. In France and other 
parts of Europe there were tribunals of 
this kind, composed one half of masters, 
the other half of workmen, and, so far as 
he could learn, they operated beneficially. 
There were many inventions of such a na- 
ture as required but a limited protection 
of six months, a year, or two, and for this 
many ingenious workmen were robbed of 
the benefit of theirinventions. What was 
most wanted was a cheap protection to in- 
ventors., 

Mr. Pryme said, it was too late in the 
session for a more general and more com- 
prehensive Bill than this, which, however 
afforded great additional protection to 
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patentees. It protected them against 
losing the benefits of their invention in 
consequence of an erroncous use of terms. 
Secondly, it protected the man who was 
a bona fide inventor, though it might turn 
out that at some distant period his inven- 
tion was not unknown. [le knew a case, 
for instance, in which a man having made 
some discovery in the mode of working 
the eye of a needle was defeated because 
it was shown that a similar process was 
known in the time of Elizabeth, of which 
however, he had never heard. Thirdly, it 
enabled the Privy Council to prolong the 
term of protection while an invention was 
in progress, such as that of the steam- 
engine, which was not brought by Mr. 
Watt to its present state until after many 
trials and great expense, 

Major Beauclerk said, they ought to 
give to useful inventors all the protection in 
their power, and at the least expense. He 
hoped the hon. Member (Mr. Mackinnon) 
would not persevere in opposing a second 
reading, but contribute his aid to improve 
the Bill as much as he could. 

Mr. Mackinnon said, his object was to 
do away with the whole Patent Law as 
it now stood, with a view to a new and 
general law. Partial Amendments, such 
as those in the present Bill would not 
satisfy the object he had in view. As 
the House, however, seemed favourable to 
the second reading he would not oppose it, 
in the hope that a far more extensive mea- 
sure would be introduced next Session. 
He must say, that he had looked for some- 
thing more upon this subject from Lord 
Brougham than was effected in this Bill, 

Bill read a second time. 


Miuitia.] Lord John Russell moved 
the third reading of the Militia Staff Re- 
duction Bill. 

Colonel Sibthorpe, however, moved that 
it be read a third time this day three 
months. 

The House divided on the Motion, 
Ayes 109; Noes 9:—Majority 100. 

Bill read a third time, 


List of the Ay«s. 
Adam, Admiral Sir R. Beauclerk, Major 
Aglionby, H. A. Bowring, Dr. 
Bagshaw, J. Brabazon, Sir W. 
Baring, F. T. Brady, D. C. 
Baring, W. B. Buller, C. 
Barclay, C. Burton, I. 
Baldwin, Dr, Browne, D. 
Baines, E. Callaghan, D. 


Baring, T, Campbell Sir J. 
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Carter, J. B. 

Cave, R. O. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chetwynd, W. F. 
Cockerell, Sir C. 
Codrington, Sir FE. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Dalbiac, General 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Divett, E. 

Donkin, Sir R. 
Dunlop, C. 

Eaton, R. J. 
Ebrington, Lord 
Elphinstone, HL. 
Evans, G. 

Ewart, W. 
Ferguson, Gen, Sir R. 
Fergusson, R, 
Finn, W. F. 
French, F. 
Gordon, R. 

Grey, Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R, 
Hawse, B. 

Hall, B. 

Hay, Colonel A. L. 
Hawkins, J. UH. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C. 
Howard, VP. I. 
Howick, Lord 
Ifume, J. 
Labouchere, U1. 
Lennox, Lord J.G. 
Lushington, C,. 
Mangles, J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
M‘Leod, R. 
Mackenzie, J. A. S. 
Methuen, P. 
Mosley, Sir O. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Murray, J. A. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Brien, W.S. 
O’Conor, Don 
O'Connell, D. 
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O'Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, Maurice 
O'Connell, Morgan 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Loghlen, M. 
Pattison, J. 
Parnell, Rt. Ho. Sir Uf, 
Pease, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Pendarves, E. W. W, 
Perrin, L. 
Philips, M. 
Potter, R. 
Power, J. 
Power, P. 
Price, Sir R. 
Pryme, G. 
Pryse, P. 
Raphael, A. 
Reid, Sir J. 
Rice, Right Lon. T. 
Roche, D. , 
Rolfe, Sir R.° 
Ronayne, D. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Ruthven, F. 
Scholefield, J. 
Sharman, W. 
Steuart, R. 
Stewart, P. 
Thomson, Rt.d1n.C.P 
Thompson, Colonel 
Thornely, T. 
Tynte, K. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Walter, J. 
Walker, C. A. 
Warburton, IL. 
Westenra, Hon. LR. 
Wilks, J. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, C. 
Young, G. F. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS : 
Maule, Hon. F. 
Stewart, E.G. 


List of the Noes. 


Alsager, Captain 
Beckett, Sir J. 
Goulburn, Serjeant 
Inglis, Sir R. 
Lefroy, Serjeant 
Manners, Lord R. 


Shaw, Right Ifon. E. 
Vere, Sir B. 
Wodehouse, FE. 
TELLERS : 
Sibthorpe, Colonel 
Gore Langton,Colonel 


Printep Pavers.] Mr. Hume called 





the attention of the House to the Report 
of the Committee on Printed Papers, in 
pursuance of which Report he, as Chair- 
man of the Committee, proposed to move 
certain Resolutions, with a view to carry 
the scheme upon which they had agreed 


into “effect. It was proposed that the 
statutes should be printed of one uniform 
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size, that they should be distributed to Mem- 
bers by the Vote-office free of expense, 
and that copies should be sent to Courts, 
and public offices exclusively for public 
use. Some difference of opinion occurred 
in the Committee as to whether port folio 
or royal octavo would be the better form 
in which to promulgate Acts of Parliament. 
It would be for the House to determine 
whether the octavo size, which was that 
mentioned in the Resolution, was the best. 
He concluded by moving the first Reso- 
lution, * that the Resolutions of the 7th 
of May, 1801, with respect to printed 
papers, be rescinded, and that the recom- 
mendations of the Committee be adopted 
in their stead.” 

Mr. Francis Baring could not pledge 
the Government to the adoption of the 
recommendation of the Committee without 
further consideration and examination of 
the evidence. What was the advantage 
of tying the House down strictly to those 
recommendations at the present period of 
the Session, when no practical result 
could immediately arise from them? Go- 
vernment was ready to look into those 
recommendations with a view to the adop- 
tion, in the next Session, of a scheme 
founded on the Report of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Vernon Smith was of opinion that 
the immediate adoption of the Resolutions 
would be the best course. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the Government could have no other 
object than to promote the public advan- 
tage and the convenience of the House, 
and in order to do this in the most 
effective manner they asked time for deli- 
beration. 

Sir Robert Inglis was ready to leave 
the matter in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, which would, no doubt, exercise 
a sound discretion on the subject. 

Mr. Hume was ready to modify his first 
Resolution, in order to meet the views of 
the Government; trusting that, if he did 
so, there would be no objection to agree 
to those which he should afterwards pro- 
pose. He would substitute for the Reso- 
lution originally proposed, the following : 
-¢ That it is the opinion of the House 
that the Resolutions of May 7, 1801, with 
respect to printed papers, be rescinded, 
and that a new ‘scheme of distribution, 
founded on the recommendations of the 
Committee, be adopted. 

Motion agreed to. 
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Mr.Hume’s series of Resolutions to the 
10th were also agreed to. 

On the 10th Resolution, providing that 
the Journals, Parliamentary Papers, and 
Reports should in future be printed in a 
more compressed form and with smaller 
type, 

Mr. Tooke moved that the 
‘* printed with smaller type” be omitted 
from the Resolution. 

The Honse divided on the oricinal 
Question. Ayes 40; Noes 223 Majority 
is. cite 


words 


List of the Avvs. 
Aglionby, If. A. 


Bagshaw, J. 
Baring, F. Ord, W. H 

Blake, J. M. Pechell, Capt. 
Beauclerk, Major Perrin, L 
Brotherton, J. Potter, R. 
Brocklehurst, J. Pryse, P. 

Buller, C. Rice, Rt. In. T. S. 
Carter, J.B. Russell, Lord J. 
Denison, J. FE. Ronayne, D. 
Elphinstone, II. Seale, Col. 

Ewart, W. Stuart, Lord D 
Vielden, J. Stanley, FE. J. 

Hall, B. Smith, C. V. 
Ilawes, B. Thornely. T. 
Hindly, C. Wakley, T. 
Howard, P. Warburton, H. 
Hume, J. Walker, C. A. 
Morpeth, Lord Williams, W. 
O’Brien, W.S. Williams, W. A. 
O'Connell, D. Wyse, T. 


O’Connell, J. 
O’Loehlen, M. 


The original Resolution adopted. 
The remaining Resolutions were post- 
poned. 


CoMPENSATION TO SLAVE-OWNERS. | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the Order of the Day for the bringing up 
of the Report of the Committee on the 
Slave Compensation Bill. 

Mr. Potter said, he did not see any 
authority in the Act by which interest was 
payable on the amount of the grant from 
August, 1834. It did not appear to him 
that the public ought to be saddled with 
such an addition as this. It was well 
known that the planters would be enor- 
mous gainers by the grant; in most 
instances, though compensation was 
eranted, the slaves would work for wages. 
Under these circumstances he gave notice 
that he should move to leave out the sixth 
Clause. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
that he could satisfy the hon. Member, in 
a few words, of the propriety of the Clause 
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and that his proposition was not consistent 
with the contract which had been made. 
The act proposed to take from the slave- 
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owners a great portion of the labour of 


their slaves, for which compensation was 
voted them in 1833. The question then 
arose, at what period was the interest to 
commence? Was it from the time when 
the Government chose to raise the money ? 
That could not be, because they might, 
under such an arrangement, have post- 
poned to raise it indefinitely. Was it from 
the period when the conduct of the 
colonies was satisfactory? That would 
defer it till the time when the compensa- 
tion was issued. The period from which 
the grant ought to bear interest was surely 
that from which the planters suffered loss 
and their losses commenced at the time 
when the Act came into operation. This 
was no proposition of his; it was Lord 
Althorp’s ; it was communicated to all the 
colonies, 
one of the most sacred contracts ever 
entered into, if the proposition of the hon, 

Gentleman were adopted, which was, that 
one of the contracting parties should 
make an alteration in the terms, without 
the other party having been heard on the 
subject. 

The Report was received. 


Corroration Rerorm (Irevanp).] 
The House went into Committee on the 
Corporation Reform (Ireland) Bill. 

On Clause 6th being proposed, 

Mr. Callaghan moved an Amendment, 
to the effect, ‘“* That in cities, which were 
cities of counties, the right of franchise for 
Municipal Officers should be upon the 
same footing as the right of franchise for 
Members of Parliament. ” The hon. Mem- 
ber observed, that the class of voters that 
would be created by his Amendment were 
most unjustly excluded by the present 
Bill. He knew them to be a most inde- 
pendent and incorruptible class; and he 
knew, moreover, that they paid a larger 
proportion of the municipal taxes than the 
inhabitants of the towns, in the suburbs of 
which for the most part they resided. 
They were in every respect as much en- 
titled to vote for Municipal Officers as for 
Members of Parliament; and by the Re- 
form Bill a numerous class entitled to 
vote, the latter were denied by this Bill 
the right of electing their own Officers. 

Mr. Sergeant Perrin opposed the 
Amendment, the effect of which, he said, 





and it would be a violation of 
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would be to extend the right of suffrage 
to a suburban constituency of 2/. and 3/, 
householders. ‘The introduction of a con- 
stituency so numerous, and so low in the 
scale of society, would defeat the best 
provisions of the measure. He must, 
therefore, vote against the Amendment, 
which he thought had no better founda- 
tion than the principle of Universal 
Suffrage. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that all they con- 
tended for was, that the municipal suffrage 
should be upon the same footing that the 
Parliamentary suffrage was ; that it should 
be co-equal with it. W hy should it not ? 
In Scotland it was co-equal. In England 
it was even greater. In Ireland alone it 
was less. He could assure his Majesty's 
Government that the Irish Members had 
thought much of this distinction, .and_ it 
had given them great dissatisfaction. The 
very words of the Amendment proposed 
by his hon. Friend were taken out of the 
Reform Bill, and why there should be a 
line of distinction drawn he could not 
make out. It might be all very well to 
make the difference, if the class proposed 
as the new constituency did not pay the 
municipal taxes. The fact was, they paid 
in the proportion of three to one what the 
inhabitants of the towns paid, They paid 
the paving and lighting, and other ordi- 
nary imposts of the town. He hoped the 
opposition to the Amendment would be 
withdrawn, 

Viscount Morpeth said, that the object 
of the Bill was to establish a good mu- 
nicipal constituency. The Amendment 
of the hon. Member would let in the in- 
habitants of mud cabins—not that he 
meant to say anything against the tenants 
of mud cabins, ‘they were no doubt very 
respectable, good, and loyal people in their 
way, but he would put it to the hon. 
Member, whether this Amendment would 
not have the effect of defeating the object 
proposed by the Government—namely, to 
provide a respectable municipal constitu- 
ency. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill, 
the Bill went through the Committee. 

The House resumed, Report to be 
received. 


Preservation oF THE Prace (IrE- 
L’ND).] Viscount Morpeth moved, that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee 
on this Bill. 

Mr, Sharman Crawford felt compelled 
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to oppose this Bill. 
founded on the Report of a Committee of | 
that House, but what he complained of | 
was this—that there were other provisions | 
recommended in that Report besides those | 
which were incorporated in this Bill. 
For instance, there was a recommendation | 
for a provision for guarding ejected tenants 
from the consequences of wanton eject- | 
ments, and also a recommendation for a 
provision for the helpless and unemployed 
poor. He objected to this Bill, because | 
it selected those recommendations of the 
Report which provided punishment for 
the people, and omitted those which re-| 
commended protection, support, and em- | 
ployment. He contended that coercive 
measures had been rendered necessary in 
Ireland, because the Legislature had not 
given to the poor of that country that 


Charter which they enjoyed in England. | 


The hon, Member quoted several extracts 
from Sir Frederick Eden’s History of the 


English Poor Laws to prove, that the state | 
and as to the} 
moral habits of the peasantry, was much | 
43rd_ of | 
Elizabeth than the state of Ireland was at | 
What peasantry in the world | 
could now be compared with that of Eng- | 


of England as to crime, 


worse before the Act of the 


present. 


land? and yet how demoralized and 
ruffianly were they before the passing of | 


the Poor-laws. He argued, 


to England, there was every reason to 


believe that the introduction of a similar | 
system into Ireland would be productive | 


of results in that country equally advan- 
tageous. The preamble of this Bill re- 
cited that tumults existed in Ireland. 
Now there were 
at present. 
and yet the House was on the point of 
passing a Coercive Bill for Ireland, 


without giving the Lord-lieutenant power | 
that the Bill be committed. 


to relieve that distress? What was it that 
had excited all the disturbance and agra- | 
rian violence of Ireland? Distress. Why, 
then, did not the Government, even at 
this late period of the Session, introduce 
measures to relieve that distress? It was 
also proposed to continue the duration of 
this Bill for five years. He thought that 
it would be better to limit its duration to 
one year, for then Ministers would have to 
come forward every year to obtain its re- 
enactment on their own responsibility. 


{Aua. 13} 


He knew that it was | 


that as the) 
introduction of Poor-laws into England | 
had been attended with effects so beneficial | 


no tumults in that country | 
But there was great distress ; | 





It was impossible to tell into the hands of 
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what Ministry the powers of this Act 
might fall before the close of the next five 
years. He also objected to the summary 
convictions under this Bill, and to those 
clauses in it which compelled man to 
prove his innocence even where the evi- 
dence for the prosecution did not establish 
his guilt. He therefore called upon the 
House not to enact such a law as this. 
if, however, they were determined to 
legislate in this manner, let them make 
some provision for the helpless poor and 
the ejected tenant. If this Bill went into 
Committee, he should certainly move 
Clauses to that etfect. In the mean time, 
he protested against the Bill as unneces- 
sary. Never in his recollection was Lreland 
more free from agrarian disturbances than 
at present. Tle therefore called upon the 
Ifouse to pause before it passed such a 
measure, or if it would not pause, to 
mingle remedial with its coercive enact- 
ments. 

Viscount Morpeth hoped that the hon. 
Member would not consider that he 
treated him discourteously, if he did not 
follow him into the arguments which he 
had advanced in favour of introducing 
Poor-laws into Ireland. The House would, 
he hoped, go at once into a Committee on 
the Bill. 

Mr. William Smith O’Brien did not 
approve of this Bill, though he should not 
divide the House upon it. He doubted 
the necessity for it. He should propose 
in the Committee a Clause limiting its 
duration to two years instead of five. 

Mr. O'Connell thought, that this Bill 
would be of advantage to Ireland. During 
the discussions on the Coercion Bill, he had 


| suggested the propriety of trying such a 


Bill as the present, as the best means of 
checking disturbances in the outset. He 
therefore could not vote with his hon, 
Friend, the Member for Dundalk, on this 
occasion. He should support the Motion, 


The House went into Committee on the 
17th Clause. 

Mr. William Smith O’Brien moved a 
Clause limiting the duration of the Bill to 
two years. 

The Committee divided on the Clause : 
Ayes 4; Noes 89—Majority 85. 

The Bill went through Committee, 
and the Hlouse resumed. 


— OPDE EDEL LOD mm 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 14, 1835. 
Minutes.] Bills. Read a first time. On the Motion of 
the Duke of RicHmMonp:—Abolition of Oaths’ Amend- 


ment.—Read a second time :—Tea Duties’; Publie Roads’; 
Militia Staff. 


{LORDS} 





Petitions presented. By the Marquess of LANSDOWNE and 
Viscount Meveourne, from a Number of Places, and | 
Lord BrouGHaAm, from Cockermouth and Bedford, and a 
Number of other Places,—in favour of ;—and by the Earl 
of FALMouTH, from Truro, the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
Lords SCARBOROUGH and SKELMERSDALE, from several 
Places, against the Municipal Corporations’ Bill.—By a 
Right Reverend PREtatTE, from Stone (Stafford), for Pro- 
tection to the Irish Protestant Church; and by Lord Firz- | 
GERALD, from several Places, to the same effeet.—By the | 
Marquess of Exeter, from Stamford, Lord ELLEeN- 
BOROUGH, from Worcester, Earl pk Grey, from Bedford, | 
against the Municipal Corporations’ Bill;—- and by Lord 
POLTIMORE, from Crediton; in favour of it. 


Epucation anp Cuarriries.|] Lord 
Brougham, in moving the second reading 
of the Education and Charities’ Bill, ob- 
served, that approving as he did of the 
principle of the Municipal- Corporations’ 
Bill, and of the greater part of the details 
of that measure, yet there was a portion 
of it which he wished to have amended. 
The part to which he alluded ought to be 
altered in Committee, and fenced and 
guarded in such a way as effectually to 
prevent abuse. He referred to that part 
of the Bill which related to charitable 
funds. In what manner their Lordships 
might wish to effect that object he could 
not say, but he would suggest this course 
of proceeding—namely, that his Bill rela- 
tive to education and charities should be 
now read a second time, pro forma, and 
afterwards submitted to the Committee on 
the Municipal Corporations Bill, who 
could then examine how far certain of its 
provisions, with respect to the control of 
charities, could be made applicable to that 
part of the Corporation Bill which had re- 
ference to charities. His Bill gave a con- 
trolling power over charities to a body of 
Commissioners, consisting of the Lord 
President of the Council, the Secreta y of 
State for the Home Department, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
three professional men. These Commis- 
sioners would be invested with full powers 
to examine into all matters connected with 
charitable trusts, and to check and pre- 
vent abuses of them. It was evident that 
such a power should exist somewhere, be- 
cause those charitable estates were very 
extensive; and it so happened that some 
of the largest estates belonged to towns— 
such, for instance, as Bedford and Coven- 





try, where the party who had the manage- 
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ment of them was very small. His pro- 
position was, that if the provisions in his 
Bill were not considered as affording a 
sufficient guard by the Committee, they 
should then add others to them, so as to 
make those provisions applicable to the 
Corporation Bill. 

Lord Lyndhurst said he felt some ob- 
jection to the second reading of this Bill 
without observation. He was by no meais 
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| Satisfied with its provisions as it at present 


stood. Perhaps the best course would be, 
it it were read a second time, to send it 
for consideration to a Committee up 
stairs, and their report might be laid bi 

fore the Committee on the Municipal Cor 
porations’ Bill. 

Lord Brougham said, he had expressly 
stated that he only moved the second read 
ing pro forma. He did not wish to com- 
mit any noble Lord to an approval of the 
principle of the Bill. He proposed this 
course, in order that the Committee on the 
Municipal Corporations’ Bill should con- 
sider how far the details of a part of his 
might be made applicable tothe Corporation 
Bill. He had no objection to adopt the 
suggestion of the noble and learned Lord. 

Lord Lyndhurst observed, that the sub- 
ject was one of very great difficulty, and 
he doubted whether an efficient plan could 
be matured in the present Session. 

Lord Brougham said, he could see no 
other effectual mode of control except that 
which his Bill provided. If they put the 
matter off to another year, he conceived 
that the difficulty would be increased. 

Lord Ellenborough said it was most 
essential that a severe, effectual, and efhi- 
cient control should be established to pre- 
vent abuses under the new system; he felt 
that at this period of the Session they 
would find it difficult to frame an effectual 
provision with all that calm and deliberate 
consideration which the subject demanded, 

The Bill was reada second time. 


Corroration ReFrorm, ComMITTEE. | 
The House resolved itself into a Committee 
of the whole House on the Corporation 
Reform Bill. 

Clause 8. 

Lord Lyndhurst moved the omission of 
the second proviso in this clause; the 
effect of which would be, to allow persons 
in indifferent circumstances to be placed 
on the list of voters. 

Viscount Melbourne was very unwilling 
to offer any factious opposition to the Bill 
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withstanding. 

Lord Lyndhurst: The noble Viscount 
is not quite correct in calling this my Biil; 
but I am quite certain it is not his. 
to move that the proviso be struck out. 

Amendment carried; and the Clause, 
as amended, was agreed to. 

Clause 10 was omitted. 

Clause 13 being read, 
moved its omission, 

Viscount Melbourne would take that 
opportunity of saying, in hisown defence, 
that the observations he had made with 
reference to freemen over estimating the 
value of some of their rights, were abun- 
dantly confirmed by some of the same 
witnesses as had been produced at their 
Lordships’ Bar in opposition to the Bull, 
and whose evidence had been so highly 
extolled. Mr. Rotherham and Mr. Carter, 
the Mayor and Town-clerk of Coventry, 
in their evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, had stated that 
in their opinion the privilege of turning 
out cattle on common-land, did more harm 
than good to those who enjoyed it. The 
Lammas lands were widely dispersed, some 
of them being two miles and a half from 
the town, and some nearer; and their opi- 
nion was, that they were of no benefit. 
With reference to the present Clause, he 
would consent to expunge it, reserving to 
himself, however, the right of considering 
whether another might not hereafter be 
substituted in its place. 

The Clause was negatived. 

On the 16th Clause being read, 

Lord Lyndhurst said that he rose with 
the intention of proposing an Amendment 
to this Clause, and that the nature of the 
objections which he felt to the Clause 
would be best understood by reference to 
the Clause itself. He had formerly stated 
that it was not his intention, nor he be- 
lieved the intention of the noble Lords 
round him, to make any objection to the 
burgess qualification proposed by this Bill. 
It however appeared that by the Clause 
now before their Lordships, no qualitica- 
tion was required for Councillors, which, 
in his opinion, was most inexpedient and 
unwise. Asthe Clause at present stood, 
any person paying eventhe smallest amount 
of rate might become a member of the 
Council, and take a part in discharging all 
the important duties which fell to be per- 
formed by persons chosen to that office. 
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He thought that their Lordships would be 
of opinion that some qualification for the 
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all other im- 
some qualification was re- 

quired by law. In House of 
Parliament a qualification was required, 
He admitted that there were certin ex- 
ceptions. There were cases in ! no 
qualification was required, but he spoke of 
the general practice. Justices of the peace 
and were reé quire dto havea 
qualification, and what was moie important 
to the qu before their 
Lordships, in every local Act, those chosen 
for the performance of the | iv duties 
\ the Act were r quire d 
a qualification, and in most instances a 
pecuniary qualification to a large amount. 
[t was upon these grounds that he meant 
an Amendment to the present 
He did not mean to 


In the discharge of almost 


1 } 
the other 


magistrates 


stion immediate lv 
particul 


required by to have 


to move 


Clause. 


pecuniary qualification always secured the 


selection of persons of intelligence, of per- 
sons of ability, for the dis the 
offices, or of persons of integrity. He did 
not mean to assert that that was the effect 
of a pecuniary qualification, ‘2 at least it 
had a tendency to that effect, and it was 
the kind of security always eden He 
therefore thought that in the present in- 
stance a qualification should be required 
Their Lordships would feel that the sub- 


\ 
eharge of 


ject was one of no inconsiderable difficulty 


to fix what the species of qualification 
should be. One species of qualification 
was the possession of a certain amount of 
real personal property, but that was 
liable to objection, because it was too in- 
definite. Another species of qualification 
was the occupancy of a house of a part- 
cular value; but that liable to two 
objections. In the first place the difficulty 
of ascertaining what was the real value of 
a house, and in i secoud place, the dif 
ference between the class of persons occu- 
pying houses of the same value in diffe- 
rent places, as, for instance, a person oc- 
cupying a house of the value of 20/7. in 
one place, was a very different person, 
and in avery different class of soc iety, 

from a person occupying a house of the 
same value in another place. There was a 
third species of qualification which might 
be adopted—namely, that of rating. But 
that principle was not easy of application. 
The rating was not always laid on the full 
value of the property. In some places 
rates were paid to the full yalue of the 
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property, in other places to the value of 
one-half, and in others to the value of 
only one-fourth. Considering all the diffi- 
culties of the case, it had occurred to him 
that the best qualification which could be 
adopted, and that which would operate 
with the greatest equality in all cases, 
would be founded upon the amount of the 
rates paid with reference to each particular 
borough; that is, that those who should | 
be called upon to administer the affairs of | 
the borongh should be chosen from those | 
who were the highest rate payers. He 
proposed that the rate-payers should be | 
divided into a certain number of classes, | 
and that from the highest of these classes 
the persons should be chosen who should 
be selected to administer the affairs of the 
borough. Acting upon this principle, he 
proposed that the rate-payers should be 
divided into six classes, and that the one- 
sixth of thosewho paid theliighest amountof 
rates should bethose from whom the Coun- 
cillors should be selected. This principle 
he thought would be more easily applied 
in all circumstances than any other which 
he could recommend; and it was with 
that view that he recommended it to their 
Lordships. He hoped that their Lord- 
ships would adopt the principle of his 
Amendment, and apply it to all the towns 
and boroughs which came within the ope- 
ration of the Bill. For the purpose of 
carrying this Amendment into effect, it 
would be necessary that another list be- 
sides the burgess list should be prepared 
by the overseers, and he proposed that that 
list should be liable to objection in the 
same manner as the list of burgesses. He 
had only to add, that the Amendment 
which he meant to move would apply not 
only to the Clause then under their Lord- 
ships’ consideration, but to several Clauses 
which followed it. 

Lord Brougham said that it was un- 
doubted that nothing could be more fit 
and proper than the course adopted by the 
noble and learned Lord in moving his 
Amendment. Thenoble and learned Lord 
had stated the grounds upon which he 
wished to found this material alteration in 
the Bill with that clearness and perspicuity 
for which he was distinguished, and had 
brought forward his Amendment at the 
most convenient period at which it could 
be brought forward. As far as regarded 
his noble and learned Friend’s proposition, 
it was by far the most important, and by 
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ment it could becalled ; for he considered 
it as no Amendment, but the reverse; but 
with regard to his noble and _ learned 
Friend’s proposition he considered it the 
worst alteration which had yet been pro- 
posed in this Bill, or that could be pro- 
posed in it during the sitting of this Com- 
mittee. With respect tothe general ques- 
tion of qualification, his noble and learned 
Friend was quite right in saying, that 
generally speaking a pecuniary qualitica- 
tion was considered necessary in this 
country for the purpose of securing fit and 
proper magistrates. But his opinion was, 
that the 1002. qualification required from 
the justices of the peace had no good 
effect. His noble and learned Friend had 
brought the case of the qualification re- 
quired by Members of the other House of 
Parliament as an illustration.” In his 
(Lord Brougham’s) opinion, the illustra- 
tion was a singularly infelicitous one as a 
recommendation of qualifications in the 
abstract. Their Lordships required no 
qualification, excepting that of birth, or 
being ennobled; but in the other House 
it was different. Now, let their Lordships 
look how the case stood with regard to 
the other House. It was true that his 
noble and learned Friend did not take the 
same principle for his qualification as that 
required to entitle a person to be chosen a 
Member of the other House; and his 
noble and learned Friend’s proposition 
had this advantage, that it was not so 
easily evaded. But with regard to the 
qualification required for a Member of the 
House of Commons, he would say that 
nothing could be more ridiculous—nothing 
could be a greater piece of mummery than 
that qualification. A qualification of 600J. 
was required from knights of the shire, 
and of 300/. from burgesses of boroughs. 
These qualifications were absurd in them- 
selves, in making a difference where no 
difference ought to be; and were most 
absurd in this, that having made the diffe- 
rence, both classes of Members should be 
jumbled together, and a freehold qualifi- 
cation required from both. But not only 
was this qualification evaded—not only 
was it anomalous and absurd, but let them 
look how it worked. There was a qualifi- 
cation required in England and in Ireland, 
but none was required for Scotland ; and 
the only instance in which a qualifi- 
cation was not required was that of the 
Members of the two Universities. Now 
let them attend to the practical working 
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of this qualification. The 
learned Lord said that the use of a quali- 

fication was to secure Members of a cer- 

tain stamp of respectability. Now, it so 

happened that the law as it now stood 

said that in England a man was not fit to | 
be a Member of Parliament who had no 

qualification, while in Scotland a man was | 
fit who had none. But did the qualifiea- 

tion secure to England better or more fit- | 
ting and respectable Members of the Legi 
lature? Were the Scotch Members of a | 
lower order? Were they, in point of fact, 
chosen from among the paupers of the 
country ; or were they in any respect worse 
than the English were ? He would venture | 
to say, that there was not one among the 
fifty- three Members for Scotland who was 
not, in point of wealth, at least, equal to the 
average of the English or Irish Members, 
Yet the English and Irish Members were 
qualified with 300/. or 6002., while the 
fifty-three Scotch Members had no quali- 
fication at all. Of what use, then, was 
the qualification? It did not keep those 
out who had little or no property, that was 
clear. Did it then give security for re- 
spectability ? He should say most unques- 
tionably not. It was quite true, as was 
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stated by the noble and learned Lord, that 
local Acts generally required a qualifica- | 


tion—certainly a great number did, al- | 
though he would undertake to point out some 
which did not; but he (Lord Brougham) 
recollected asking some persons who had 
an opportunity of knowing if the qualifi- 
cations required by local Acts secured 
respectability, and the answer was deci- 
dedly not. His opinion was, that if there 
was no pecuniary qualification ‘required, per- 
sons would be the more led to inquire into | 
the merits of the different candidates, and | 
to scrutinize more narrowly as to their 
having the necessary qualification of suit- | 
ableness for the office. If it were fixed | 
that there should be a pecuniary qualitica- | 
tion, persons would be too apt to consider 
that as the only one required. He would 
next refer to the very alarming, and to him 
somewhat astounding proposition brought 
forward by his noble and learned Friend. 
He did not think that their Lordships were 
aware of the extent to which that amend- 
ment went. He would endeavour to explain 
it. ‘* You are to look,” said the learned 
Lord, ‘‘ in the first place to the electors, 
and then to the places where the elections 


take place, and then to the duties to be | 


intrusted to those chosen.” Now he (Lord | 
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Brougham) would ask any man of common 
sense, who looked practically to the sub- 
ject, without any reference to theory or 
speculation, if it was likely that the ma- 
jority of those persons who paid the rates 
themselves, would choose improper persons 
to a situation in which they would have 
the power, not only of imposing rates, and 
of managing the affairs, and administe ring 
the property of the town, but of regulating 
olice? Was it likely that the majo- 
rity of the voters would say, ‘ Let us look 

roar, even if he 
farthines, and choose him 
for aconncillor. Hereisa Billwhich allows 
us to choose any man we please?” Was 
it likely that the voters would for 
beggars, and avoid men of respectability ? 
Yet the argument for a qualification as- 
sumed that if it assumed anything. He 
was morally certain that it would in prac- 
tice be found that none but substantial 
persons would be chosen, and that notone 
councillor in five hundred would be selected 
who was not a man of respectable standing 
in society. It was not the practice of the 
common people of this country to 
regardless of wealth. He had never any 
occasion to think that the purse was not 
considered in this country a test of re- 
spectability. In no place that he had ever 
in was there such regard paid to 
wealth as by the snaganty of his good 
countrymen. He thought that nothing 
tended to raise persons in the eyes of their 
neighbours so much as their being in a 
good way, and nothing sooner deprived 
them of that good opinion than their falling 
back in the world, even if there was nothing 
against their character. He did not think, 
therefore, that it was likely the persons 
chosen as Councillors would not be respect- 
able. Indeed he thought the contrary 
would more likely be the rock upon which 
the voters would split. Let them now look 
at the motion of his noble and learned 
Friend. His noble Friend said, that only 
those who paid most rates should be eli- 
gible for Councillors. This was limiting 
the choice of the burgesses to the smallest 
It was laying down a principle that 
none but one small and confined class who 
paid rates should have the administration 
of the affairs of the town. Be the person 


is 


vote 


be 


been 


' ever so respectable, be he looked up to as 


the best burgess of the town, be he ever 

so noted for his integrity, his sagacity, his 

powers of mind, his experience in offices 

of public trust, all, all would be pleaded in 
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vain. He must be excluded. No voter 
could raise his voice in his favour, unless 
he wished his vote to go for nothing. He 
would be necessarily excluded by this in- 
exorable rule, if he had but one penny less 
than the numerical fraction of one-sixth to 
which his noble and learned Friend would 
limit it? Would any of their Lordships 
say that that was not a most grievous ab- 
surdity 2? And when his noble and learned 
Friend talked of novelties and innovations, 
was not this one of the greatest novelties, 
and most alarming innovations that ever 
had been brought before their Lordships ¢ 
He did not believe that in all the political, 
commercial, or private measures which he 
had ever known to be brought before Par- 
liament, there was ever such an innovation 
as this. The principle of taking one-sixth 
of the rate-payers, and making them only 
eligible, was to this time quite unknown. 
In every other case a man might acquire 
a qualification, 
lifieation for Member of Parliament; and, 
but for that power, the country would 
have been deprived of the services of many 
of the most distinguished Members of the 
other House of Parliament—men who 
edified the world by their wisdom and 
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charmed it by their eloquence, but who 
would not have had an opportunity of 


setting a foot in the House of Commons, 
f the rule in that case was inflexible as 
that proposed by his noble and learned 
Friend. The eligibility in the present case 
was confined to one limited class, and be- 
tween that class and all others a bar was 
Jaid, across which no man could set his 
foot. The proposition of his noble and 
learned Friend was not only an alarming 
novelty, but in principle it was neither 
founded upon reason nor common sense. 
it was not founded upon enlarged and 
liberal views, for it was founded upon the 
principle of exclusiveness. It was founded 
on the worst principle of exclusiveness in 
favour of the aristocracy or oligarchy of 
wealth. He knew that the adoption of his 
noble and learned Friend’s Amendment 
would be fatal to the working of the Bill. 
It would be just as well for their Lordships 
to say that the Bill should not pass at all, 
Gracious God! had the people no person 
to speak for them under the Aristocracy ? 
Was only one-sixth to be eligible, and were 
the rest to be stigmatized as the proposi- 
tion would stigmatize them, only because 
they were poor? By this, a bachelor who 
took an extravagant house might become 
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a Member of the Council, but if he mar- 
ried, lived prudently, and became a re- 
spectable father of a family, he might be 
excluded from taking any part in the affairs 
of the town. This was an innovation the 
most surprising, for it was one which could 
never have been adopted in even the worst 
of times. ‘The consequences of it would 
be, that the choice of Councillors would 
necessarily be made without regard to in- 
tegrity, to usefulness, or to the experience 
which aman had. It might exclude all 
those who would be useful, while it might 
admit the worst and most improper cha- 
racters. Money was not generally con- 
sidered as a qualification, but as a test 
that the person was respectable; but the 
qualification now proposed was worse than 
one taken from property in land, for it de- 

pended upon the number of the inha- 
bitants, and the manner in which they 
might divide bysix. The Amendment ap- 
peared to him to be vague, unsound, ill- 
advised, and ill-judged. [It tended to put 
into the hands of the wealthy the whole 
right of administering the affairs of towns ; 
and last and worst of all, it was the first 
introduction of that principle of exclusive- 
ness which laid down a barrier which ne 
man could cross. The principle of giving 
the monopoly, which this would create to 
the richer class, would be as much as if it 
were said to the ,poor classes, ‘ They 
govern you because they have got money,” 

and the poor were to be as much excluded 
from the affairs of towns as the Irish Ca- 
tholics were from the administration of the 
affairs of the State, before passing of the 
Catholic Relief Bill, or the slaves in the 
West-Indies before the passing of the 
Slavery Abolition Act. 

The Earl of Wicklow was rather surprised 
that the noble and learned Lord should 
call the principle of his noble and learned 
Friend’s Amendment a novelty, seeing that 
a qualification similar in its principle, and 
nearly so in its details, was adopted ina Bill 
introduced by the Government of which 
the noble and learned Lord (Brougham) 
was a member. In a Bill for improving 
the mode of assessment of certain rates in 
Ireland, it was enacted that the magis- 
trates, with certain numbers of house- 
holders selected from the highest rate- 
payers, should make the assessment. Now, 
he was surprised that the noble and learned 
Lord, if he had any recollection of that 
Bill, could have opposed a similar principle 
in the present. There was not one argu- 
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ment which the noble and learned Lord 
used against the principle of qualification 
which might not with equal justice have 
been urged against the Bill to which he 
had alluded. Hedid not intend to trouble 
their Lordships with any remarks on the 
Clause itself; he rose only for the purpose 
of noticing what appeared to him an in- 
consistency in the noble and learned Lord. 

Lord Brougham had no doubt that the 
noble Earl was perfectly correct in his 
account of the Bill to which he referred, 
but he (Lord Brougham) had not attended 
to iItat the time. But if the noble Earl 
wished to adduce an instance of a mea- 
sure of qualification which had been intro- 
duced, and had received his support, he 
might have mentioned the Bill brought in 
about two years ago, in which a qualifica- 
tion of 1,000/. in personal property was 
declared to be necessary for a Town Coun- 
cillor; but let him say, for himself, that 
he never was friendly to the principle of a 
qualification, and in assenting to iton that 
occasion, he had yielded his own opinion 
to that of others, but that did not bind him 
to the principle. 

The Earl of Devon said that the prin- 
ciple of qualification, and that of selecting 
the highest class of rate-payers, were both 
fully recognised in another measure to 
which the noble and learned Lord had 
given his support. He alluded to the 
Poor Law Bill, which passed last year, 
By that Bill the Commissioners were au- 
thorized to arrange what amount of quali- 
fication should be possessed by the guar- 
dians of the poor. There was, he admitted, 
a proviso that it should not be carried too 
high, and that in no case it should exceed 
40l. a-year. This was a case in point, and 
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he was sure it would not be contended | 


that it was done with a view of upholding 
an oligarchy which would domineer over 
the people. He would support the Amend- 
ment, as he fully approved of the principle 
of qualification. 

The Duke of Richmond said, 
was Chairman of a union under the Poor 
Law Bill, consisting of thirty-six parishes, 
the rate-payers of which elected the guar- 
dians. Two of the most respectable Gen- 
tlemen in the whole of these parishes had 


been elected, but were not qualified, and | 


therefore the parishes were deprived of 
their services. One of them was residing 
in the house of a sister, who had lost her 
husband, and was an independent man 
managing a large farm, and from 400 to 
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500 acres in extent. qualification of 
this sort was useless, because a man might 
be rated at 100/. a year, and be far less 
respectable than some of those who 
ceived parish relief. Qualification gave 
no security for good character. If you left 
this office without qualification, the voters 
would naturally elect the most respectable 
persons. Something had been said about 
bribery. The man A was qualified was 
more like ly to bribe than one not qualified. 
He quite agreed with the noble and learned 
Lord, that if you were to have a qualifica- 

tion, you would do little good in the way 
of reform—for then there would be only 
one class of persons whom the burgesses 
could elect. 

Lord Wharncliffe th 
not rated to the 
fied in other respects, ought not to be 
elected guardians of the poor to manage 
money matters. His noble and learned 
Friend had obj jected to any qualification 
at all, and then “he objec ‘ted to this des ‘Tip- 
tion of qualification. He (Lord Wharn- 
cliffe) wanted to know why 5. was to be 
taken in Ireland for the qualification for a 
person to be a burgess, and yet the noble 
and learned Lord had thought fit to fix it 
at the arbitrary sum of Even in the 
metropolis, a certain amount of payment of 
a mana vestry 


re- 


ought that 
however well quali- 


persons 


poor, 


rates was required to make 
man. That was analogous 
you took a certain sum, you 
doubt exclude a certain number of persons. 
If you took no qualification, you would 
admit persons who played the part ot 
demagogues, and kept agitation alive. No- 
thing could be fairer than to say you, the 
electors, are to choose from the persons 
who pay the rates, those persons who con- 
tribute the largest sums. 
Lord Brougham, to 

understanding upon th 
to ask his noble and 
according to we view, 
proposition to be adopted, if 

were once elected a Councillor he 
as a Councillor ; 


to this case. If 


would no 


prevent any mis- 
e pou hit, just wished 
"it ‘ned Friend whe- 
supposing the 
person 
could 


because this might h 
be in 
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alted | 


this vear, 
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Lord Lyndhurst : If a man be once 
elected a Councillor he will continue to 
act as a Councillor till the period of his 
services expires. 

The Earl of Ripon was disposed to look 
upon the proposition of the noble and 
Jearned Lord (Lord Lyndhurst) as an in- 
novation on the structure of Corporate 
bodies which it would not be proper to 
admit. Although a money qualification 
had been deemed necessary in those who 
acted as trustees in the administration of 
funds, no qualification of that kind had 
ever yet been required in those who were 
chosen to discharge municipal functions. 
But even supposing a qualification to be 
necessary, he certainly could not bring 
himself to think that the qualification 
proposed by the noble and learned Lord 
was of a character that it would be 
right for the Legislature to recognize. 
The effect of it, in many instances, 
would be to deprive corporate towns of 
the services of some of their most useful, 
most eflicient, and most independent in- 
habitants. He, for one, therefore, was of 
opinion that it would be better not to re- 
quire the qualification which was the ob- 
ject of the Amendment. 

Lord Plunkett would not apply himself 
to the argument of whether a qualitica- 
tion were or were not necessary. Tle 
thought a qualification was not necessary ; 
but of all the qualifications that could 
be required, he thought that suggested 
by the Amendment was the very worst. 
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It would establish a principle of exclusion 
which every Corporate town would be 
disposed to regard as an insult instead of | 
a boon. The exemption proposed by the | 
noble and learned Lord did so upon the | 
ground that the parties exempted, had no | 
qualification, but that others had a better | 

| 

| 

| 


qualification. Why were the five-sixths 
excluded? Not because they might not 
have a very sufficient qualification—not | 
because they had no property—no expe- 
rience—no integrity—er the possession of 
none of the confidence of their fellow- 
citizens, but because the remaining sixth 
of the inhabitants lived in larger houses. 
The people of the country were not such 
idiots as to be imposed upon by a propo- 
sition of that description. If the noble. 
and learned Lord had endeavoured to | 
devise anything by which the provisions | 
of the Bill could be converted into al 
mockery, it would be impossible for him to 
pursue a better course, | 
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The Duke of Buccleuch said, that when 
the noble Lord argued as if no qualifica- 
tion were required in the Scotch burghs, 
they were completely mistaken ; because, 
by the Act which passed only a short time 
ago, it was expressly provided that those 
only should be the electors or Councillors 
who were possessed of the 100, qualifica- 
tion, in the same manner as those who 
were to elect Members for Parliament. 
He was decidedly of opinion, that a 
qualification ought to be required for the 
Council of the English Corporate towns; 
and he knew of no qualification that 
could be more properly required than 
that suggested by the noble and learned 
Lord. 

The Earl of Haddington begged to con- 
firm what had been stated by the noble 
Duke with respect to the qualifiéation re- 
quired in the Council of the Scotch burghs. 
If it were expected that Corporate pro- 
perty should be properly administered, 
and that the interests of the town should 
be properly protected, no one could 
doubt, that some qualification ought to 
be required in the Members of the govern- 
ing body. 

The Earl of Radnor saw no necessity 
for requiring a qualification, He thought 
that the inhabitants of the towns would 
always select those to govern their affairs 
who were naturally the best qualified. At 
all events, if any qualification were neces- 
sary, such a qualification as that proposed 
by the noble and learned Lord was the 
very last that should be adopted. 

The Duke of Wellington thought, that 
persons who were intrusted with such dis- 
cretionary powers, and with such an extent 
of authority as must necessarily be con- 
ferred on the governing body of every 
Corporate town, ought to possess some 
certain qualification, It was absolutely 
necessary that they should give some sort 
of security for the due and proper perform- 
ance of the duties which devolved upon 
them. He was of opinion, that the quali- 
fication proposed by his noble and learned 
Friend would act uniformly and success- 
fully, applying equally to all places, whe- 
ther large or small. 

Lord Glenelg objected decidedly, and 
in the strongest manner to the proposition 
of the noble and learned Lord, It wasa 
proposition which struck at once at the 
very principle of the Bill, and if adopted, 
would be utterly destructive of it. The 
object of the Bill was to produce a sym- 
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pathy of interest—a common feeling of 
good will—an equality of rights amongst 
all the inhabitants in every Corporate 
town. The effect of the noble and learned 
Lord’s proposition would be to establish in 
every town a separate and exclusive class, 
from out of which only the Corporate offi- 
cers should be elected. This would at 
once be fatal to the principle of the Bill. 

Lord Ellenborough was persuaded, that 
the only purpose which his noble and 
learned Friend had in view was to prevent 
persons who were not properly qualified 
from holding situations of trust and im- 
portance. His reason for voting for his 
noble and learned Friend’s proposition 
was that he wished this to be a permanent 
establishment for the good of the country. 
They had often seen, that on the occur- 
rence of a single abuse, Parliament had 
proceeded to overturn an establishment. 
Now, no man could doubt that as the Bill 
at present stood, it would be the cause of 
the grossest abuses. It was desirable, 
therefore, in order to secure the perina- 
nency of the proposed establishment, that 
as little temptation to abuse as possible 
should be afforded. They must legislate 
with reference not to particular exceptions, 
but to general rules, He was persuaded, 
that many of their Lordships were not 
aware of the extent of franchise to which 
the proposition of his noble and learned 
Friend would reach. In Shrewsbury, 
there would be still 648 persons eligible, 
notwithstanding that proposition : in Don- 
caster, 400 ; in Maidstone, 500; in North- 
ampton, 590. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne was not 
one of those who, generally speaking, ob- 
jected to the principle of qualification ; 
but he could not see any principle of qua- 
lification in the present case which would 
not be objectionable. The proposition 
which the noble and learned Lord made 
with reference to this great popular mea- 
sure was to disqualify five-sixths of the 
rate-payers of England, on no account but 
that of their comparative poverty. The 
noble Duke opposite had spoken of the 
certainty and uniformity of the operation 
of wealth. He readily admits, that he 
wished that wealth should preponderate ; 
but that its operation should be perfectly 
certain and uniform was precisely that 
which he was desirous of avoiding. In the 
early part of the discussion, he had heard 
a noble Lord talk of the necessity of ex- 
cluding demagogues; by which term he 
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supposed that noble Lord meant to de- 
scribe persons who had obtained an in- 
fluence over many persons in their own 
rank of life. Now, he did not know any 
thing more certain than that if persons who 
had obtained that kind of influence~- which 
ir was by no means easy for any one to 
obtain except by superior talents and cha- 
racter-—were excluded from associating 
with the higher ranks of society, they 
would be found much 
than if they were admitted into that so- 
ciety. In the one case the people would 
think that their interests were attended 
{to; in the other case, that their interests 
were negiecied. 
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more dangerous 


From his experience, he 





was sure, that in the long run, the choice 
of the people of England, especialiy with 
reference to those who were to have the 
superintendence of money affairs, would 
fall upon persons of property. And he 
was also persuaded, that under the opera- 
tion of the proposed Clause, persons of 
wealth would be frequently excluded. He 
knew a case of a pc.. on, who was rated at 
a low rate, only for a shop, but who was 
a perscn of wealth, living out of the 
town, and who would come under the bar 
of exclusion contained in the noble and 
learned Lord’s Clause. He believed, that 
in general, wealth under the Bill would 
predominate; but that it would gather 
about itself (as it ought to do) a limited 
number of individuals, who, either by 
their attaininents, or by their popularity, 
would add to the confidence which Town 
Councils ought to possess. 

Viscount Melbourne said, was 
anxious to make a few observations be- 
fore the noble and learned Lord replied: 
The subject had been so nearly exhausted 
by the speakers that had preceded him that 
he was unwilling to occupy much of their 
Lordships’ time; but he was so deeply 
impressed with the great importance of 
the question, and the general feeling 
which existed with respect to it through- 
out the country, that he considered it im- 
possible for him to go to a division with- 
out some observation, The proposition 
for inserting a qualification had been dis- 
| cussed again and again when the Bill was 
{brought forward, and it was resolved not 
' to introduce it, because it was found ut- 
| terly impossible to make it effectual. In- 
| deed, it was clearly demonstrated, that no 
Clause making qualification necessary could 
| be effectual. They all knew the difficulty 
| of making such a Clause applicable, be- 
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cause it was so easily avoided. He agreed 
with his noble Friend that it might bea 
matter for consideration whether the 10/, 
franchise ought not to be substituted for 
rates, but it was quite a different thing 
when a qualification was required for the 
electors, and for those to be chosen into 
the Town Council; and he would ask 
whether it was prudent or wise to make 
such a qualification necessary ? He must 

say it was not prude nt, because it was 
founded on an exclusive principle. Why, 
what was the great complaint against the 
old system? The great, the supreme 
compli int was, that there was no commu- 
nity of feeling between the great body of 
the people, and the Members*of the Town 
Council. Such a Clause, therefore, was 
contrary tothe very policy which the sup- 
porters of the Ciause contended for—it was 
contrary to their own policy, unless that 
qui alification could effect their object. He 
would again say, that it was not only im- 
possible to make it effective, but that there 
were still stronger objections to it. It 
was contrary to the spirit and prince iple of 
the Bill—it was contrary to the Constitu- 
tion—it was contrary to the feelings of 
Englishmen, and the power which the sup- 
porters of the Clause expected to gain by 
it would be dearly purchased by the 
general discontent which it would occa- 
sion. As a proof how easy it was to 
evade such a Clause, they had only to refer 
to the qualification required for Members 
of Parliament. A qualification for a 
county Member was 600/., and for a 
borough Member 3002. and a qualifica- 
tion of 1.0002. fcr persons filling certain 
trusts under local acts, but had it not been 
found easy to avoid such Clauses ? If the 
principle, therefore, could be evaded why 
attempt to introduce it? They would 
much better respect the feelings of the 
people if they shaped the Bill in such a 
way as that a man should be chosen, not 
because he had aristocracy and wealth— 
not because he was the richest—but be- 
cause he was considered by the great 
bocy of his fellow-citizens as the fittest 
person to fill the station. He said it in- 
troduced a new principle into the insti- 
tutions of the country, and it would in- 
troduce a new practice much more odious 
than the present system. He declared, 
that after the changes which had been 
made in the Biil, he was anxious to see 
it go through the House, and become the 
law of the land. He had reason to be- 
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lieve, that no change yet made was likely 
to produce a contrary result. He, there- 
fore, called on their Lordships to pause 
before they adopted such a principle, “I 
believe, continued the noble Lord, that if 
we adopt the Clause proposed by the noble 
aud learned Lord—if we allow only the 


' one-sixth of the citizens—if we allow only 


the wealthiest of them to be eligible to 
the Town Council—I believe if we 
adopt such a principle, it will be more 
odious, more aristocratical, and more 
oligarchical than any known principle of 
the Constitution—it is alien and hostile 
to the spirit of the British Constitution 
—it is alien to the feelings and gentus 
of the people, and if it is adopted, I be- 
lieve it will ultimately be fatal to the 
measure. 

Lord Lyndhursé said, ~— the object 
which he had in view in proposing his 
Amendment was the io of pro- 
perty. He had shaped it with reference 
to that purpose, and with reference to 
obtaining a sound and wholesome system 
of municipal government. He had atten- 
tively listened to the arguments which had 
been urged against his proposition, but he 
remained unconvinced. At first it was 
contended that no qualification whatever 
was necessary. The noble Marquess and 
the noble Viscount had, however, aban- 
doned that ground. For his own part he 
was convinced that if there were no quali- 
fication, the Town Councils would, in 
many cases, be unfit to discharge any 
trust, and more especially that important 
trust of taxing their fellow townsmen. The 
noble and learned Lord referred to several 
measures, and especially to the Municipal 
Corporations’ Bill for Scotland, to show 
that the principle of qualification had been 
uniformly acted upon. In the Poor Law 
Bill the same principle had been recog- 
nised. But it had been said that it was 
establishing a principle of exclusion. Why, 
wherever a principle of qualification was 
adopted, that principle must, in one point 
of view, be considered a principle of ex- 
clusion. He had selected the qualification 
which he had proposed because he thought 
it most applicable to a variety of places, 
and a variety of circumstances ; because 
he thought it the most flexible principle. 
It was not a narrow principle. If he had 
taken a fourth instead of a sixth, it would 
have embraced all the 10/. householders 
in the kingdom. Was that narrow? On 
the contrary, it was a large and ample 
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principle. Could it be justly considered 
as fettering the choice of the people? Did 
it deserve to be stigmatised as it had been 
stigmatised? It would, however, un- 
doubtedly secure the election of persons 
who, so far as property went, would be 
fit for the situations which they were to 
occupy. No qualification could be con- 
ceived which would not bear hard upon 
some one. He was most anxious, 
anxious as the noble Viscount, that the 
Bill should pass into a law. The subject 
had created great excitement and agita- 
tion. He was anxious, therefore, that the 
Bill should be passed in such a shape 
that, if it did not meet with the favour, 
would at least experience the toleration, 
of the other House of Parliament. He 
was sO anxious, indeed, to meet the views 
of that House, and the wishes of the noble 
Lords opposite, that he would consent to 
modify his proposed clause. 

Lord Brougham observed that the noble 
and learned Lord had better take the 10J. 
qualification at once. 

Lord Lyndhurst considered it too low. 
His Clause as a modified clause would 
stand thus. The noble and learned Lord 
read the Clause as follows :— 

And be it enacted, that on the fifth day of 
September, in every year, the Overseers of the 
poor of every parish, wholly or in part within 
any borough, shall make out an alphabetical 


as 
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list, to be called “The Burgess List.” according | 
? 5 


to the Form No. 1 in the Schedule 1), to this 
Act annexed, of all persons who shall be en- 
titled to be enrolled in the Burgess Roll of that 
year, according to the provisions of this Act, 
in respect of property within such parish ; and 
the Overseers of the poor of every such parish, 
shall, in like manner, on the fifth day of Sep- 
tember, in every year, make out another 
alphabetical list, to be called “ The Council- 
lors’ List,” according to the Form No. 2 in 
the said Schedule D, which list shall contain 
the names of such persons in the Burgess List 
(being one-sixth part of the whole number) as 
shall be rated to the largest amount of the last 
assessment, made for the relief of the poor of 
such parish ; and in making out such Council- 
lors’ List, all persons who shall be rated at an 
amount which would entitle any one of them 
to be placed on such list, shall, whatever may 
be their number, be entitled to be placed, and 
shall be placed on such list, notwithstanding 
it may in such case contain more than a sixth 
part of the number of houses on the Burgess 
List ; and whenever any person shall be jointly 
rated, the amount of the rate charged upon 
them shall, for the purpose of making out the 
Councillors’ List, be deemed to be divided 
into as many equal parts as there are persons 
so rated, and each person shall for the purpose 
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aforesaid be deemed to be rated only to the 

amount of one such part; and all persons en- 

titled to be on the Burgess List for any parish, 

who shall be seised or possessed of real or 

personal estate, or both, to the following 

amount—that is to say, in all boroughs di- 

rected by this Act to be divided into four or 

more wards, to the amount of one thousand 

pounds; and in all boroughs directed to be 

divided into less than four wards, or which 

shall not be divided into wards, to the amount 

of five hundred pounds, shall be entitled to be 

inserted in the Councillors’ List for such 
parish ; provided that every such person shall 
give to the Overseers of such parish, on or 
before the last day of August in every year, a 
notice in writing, according to the Form No. 
3, in the said Schedule D, or to the like effect ; 
and the Overseers shall, and they are hereby 
required to, insert the names of all persons 
giving such notice, in the Councillors’ List, in 

addition to the names herein before directed 
to be placed on such list; and the Overseers in 
every succeeding year shall, without any fresh 
notice in that behalf, include in the Council- 
lors’ List for such year the names of all such 
persons so qualified in respect of real or per- 
sonal estate, as aforesaid, as shall have been 
retained on the Councillors’ List for their 
parish, after the revision thereof in the pre- 
ceding year, unless the title of such persons to 
be inserted in the Burgess List then to be made 
for such parish shall have ceased; and the 
Overseers shall sign such Burgess Lists and 
Councillors, and shall deliver the same to the 
Town Clerk of the borough, on the said fifth 
day of September in every year, and shall keep 
a true copy of such lists, to be perused by any 
person, without payment of any fee, at all 
the 
fifteenth days of September in every year; and 
the Town Clerk shall forthwith cause copies 
to be printed of all Overseers Lists delivered 
to him, and shall deliver a copy of all such 
lists to any person requiring the same, on pay- 
ment of a reasonable price for each copy, and 
shail cause a copy of all such lists to be fixed 
on or near the outer door of the Town Hall, 
or in some public and conspicuous situation 
within the borough, on every day during the 
week next preceding the fifteenth day of Sep- 
tember in every year. 

Lord Brougham said, he would vote 
against the modified Amendment ; mean- 
ing thereby to express his opinion against 
any qualification whatever. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment—Contents 120; Not-contents 39; 
Majority 81. 

Lord Brougham begged, with no un- 
friendly spirit or purpose, to submit to 
their Lordships’ consideration the probable 
effect that would be produced upon the 
country by leaving the Clause as it was at 
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said it was his wish to make the Bill as 
perfect as he could—to make it work well. 
Now, in order to its working well it must 
be madeacceptable tothe country ; and was 
that likely, solong asthe measure contained 
so invidious a distinction between rich and 
poor as this Clause contained. According 
to the argument of his noble and learned 
Friend very little was gained by this 
Clause. He thought otherwise as to the 
effect of it. He thought a great deal was 
obtained by it. But, assuming that his 
noble and learned Friend was right, and 
that he was wrong, he would ask was it 
fitting, was it wise—he would not say was 
it safe, because he might be misunderstood 
and misrepresented ; but was it sound, or 
even well considered towards themselves, 
or calculated to secure the well working 
of the measure, to stamp upon this Bill 
that most hateful appearance of excluding 
every person who was not of the richest 
class inthe community? By adhering to 
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the provision to which he alluded, wealth |: 


would become the criterion of eligibility ; 
for it would not be confining the qualifica- 
tion to those who possessed a certain 
amount of property, but it would be ex- 
cluding all who did not belong to the 
richest class of society. Would it, he 
asked, be a good moral result of their 
labours to establish such a principle in 
the government of the affairs of this 
country ? 

The Earl of Devon said, he had looked 
upon the question in the last Clause simply 
as one of qualification or no qualification. 
It was his intention to move that those 
who possessed the required amount of 
property, although not included within 
the first class, should be eligible for civil 
office. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, the noble Earl 
would have an opportunity upon a subse- 
quent Clause of moving the Amendment 
he had referred to. 

The Clause was added to the Bill. 

The Clauses, to the 24th, were agreed 
to. 

The House resumed, the Committee to 
sit again. 


List of the NoT-con TENTS, 


Auckland 
Glenelg 
Lansdowne 
Melbourne 
Holland 
Lichfield 
Conyngham 


Howard of Effingham 
Teynham 

Minto 

Radnor 

Hatherton 
Breadalbane 
Albemarle 
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Ipswich Election. 
Lilford 


Leitrim 
Westminster 
Brougham and Vaux 
Seaford 

| Poltimore 
Saye and Sele 
Plunkett 
Charlemont 
Burlington 

| Richmond 

. Erroll 


Ripon 
Queensberry 
Sefton 
Scarborough 
Mostyn 
Northampton 
Strafford 
Torrington 

Bishop of Chichester 
Bishop of Limerick 
Bishop of Hereford 
Bishop of Bristol 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 14, 1835. 


MINUTES.] Bill. Read a third time :—Slave Owners’ Com: 
pensation. 

Petitions presented. By the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, from 
Dudley, in favour of the Municipal Corporations’ Bill.— 
By the same, and Mr. BAGsHAw, from Sudbury, against 
the Illegal! Proeceding of the Mayor at the Jate Election. 
—By Mr. Wi utaMs, from Coventry, and two other 
Places ;—and Mr. HAwk ns, from the Isle of Wight, for 
the Abolition of the Duty on Newspaper Stamps.—By Mr. 
Wicks, from Lincoln, in favour of the Municipal Cor- 
porations’ Bill; from Boston, and by Mr. PorrsrR, from 
two Places, against the Sale of Beer Amendment Bill. 


Ipswich ELEction — Case oF Mr. 
Keitu.] Mr. T. M. Keith was brought to 
the Bar in custody of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms. He was reprimanded by the 
Speaker in the following terms: 

“Thomas Moore Keith, this House has 
resolved that you aided and abetted in 
procuring and continuing the absence of 
John Pilgrim, to prevent his giving evi- 
dence upon the petition relating to the 
Ipswich election, and that you used a charge 
of embezzlement as a means of inducing 
Pilgrim to remain in concealment for the 
same purpose ; and that you have thereby 
been guilty of a breach of the privileges of 
this House. In the petition which you 
have presented to this House you have 
stated that you were carried in custody to 
your native city, where your business is 
carried on, to give evidence upon the 
charge that was preferred against Pilgrim, 
and that no other person has suffered so 
severe a punishment. ‘That ary person in 
your situation of life should have felt the 
punishment to be severe, is natural, because 
you must have been aware that it was cal- 
culated to affect your pecuniary interests 
and your estimation among your fellow 
citizens. But you ought to have recollected 
that your offence has been marked by this 
peculiar aggravation, that you used the 
charge of embezzlement, which you pre- 
ferred against Pilgrim, as a means of induc- 
ing him to remain in concealment, in 
order that he might avoid giving evidence 
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before a Committee of this House. No- 
thing therefore could be more fit and 
proper, nothing more calculated to make 
an impression upon your fellow citizeus 
than to see you brought down in custody 
to give evidence upon that very charge 
which you had so very unjustifiably per- 
verted, by using it as a means to induce 
Pilgrim to add to his imputed crime, that 
of wilful disobedience to the orders of this 
House. Your punishment may have been 
severe, but it has been most appropriate 
and most fully merited. You have ex- 
pressed your contrition. This House is 
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disposed to consider your contrition as 
sincere, and therefore, I have now to ac- 
quaint you that you are discharged on 
payment of your fees.” 


Corporation Rerorm.] Mr. Wilks 
presented a Petition, agreed to at a numer- 
ous and respectable meeting of the inhabit- 
ants of the City of Lincoln. The peti- 
tioners expressed their gratitude to that 
House for passing the Municipal Reform 
Bill. They felt, however, the most serious 
alarm at some intimationswhich reached them 
that the Bill might possibly be unsuccessful 
in another place. They prayed, therefore, 
that the House, as constitutional guardians 
of the liberties of the people, would take 
the strongest steps of which the Constitu- 
tion allowed to ensure the passing of the 
measure in all its integrity. He trusted 
the Members of that House would sym- 
pathise with the feelings thus strongly 
expressed by the petitioners; and, if it 
should become necessary, that means would 
be taken to ascertain what were the 
opinions of the people upon the measure, 
no matter by whom those opinions might 
be contravened. 

Colonel Sibthorpe did not mean to 
impeach the respectability of the petitioners 
but he felt confident the petition did not 
express the sentiments of the inhabitants 
of Lincoln generally,or of the most respect- 
able class of them. He presented some 
time back a petition from Lincoln, most 
respectably and numerously signed, of an 
opposite tendency. The petitioners alluded 
to what was passing in another place. He 
gloried in the upright and decided manner 
in which that House exercised their 

rivileges as an independent branch of the 
Tisiteonie. He trusted their names 
would go down to posterity. 

Mr. Sinclair said, there were parts of 
this petition which seemed to deny the 
power of the other House to re-model the 
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measure of Corporation Reform. He was 
glad that it had been put into the crucible, 
and that many of its most noxious and 
objectionable ingredients would come out 
completely altered in form, that the radical 
scum would rise to the surface, and, being 
removed, would render the whole more 
inoflensive, and more in unison with the 
taste of the minority in that House, and 
the majority in the other. 

To lie on the Table. 

Mr. Ewart presented a petition in favour 
of the Municipal Corporation Reform Bill, 
which had been agreed to at a public 
meeting held in Liverpool, and to which 
12,000 signatures had been affixed in the 
course of two hours. The petitioners 
prayed the House to exert the constitu- 
tional powers that belonged to it in assert- 
ing the rights of the people, and in pre- 
venting any mutilation of this Bill. An 
hon. Member opposite had talked of the 
“scum of society.” Now, he begged to 
inform the hon. Member that this petition 
was signed by the most respectable inhabi- 
tants of Liverpool. He trusted that the 
House would attend to the prayer of the 
petition, and not permit the mutilation of 
the Bill in the other House, where it was 
a p esent undergoing that process. 

The Speaker said, the hon. Member 
must be aware that he was irregular in 
making those allusions. 

2 

Mr. Ewart said, he was only answering 
what had been said on the other side. He 
would maintain that it was the bounden 
duty of that House to preserve the Bill in 
all its integrity. 

Mr. Sinclair justified the allusion which 
he had made to the other House of Parlia- 
ment, on the ground that 1t was made in 
reply to imputations cast upon their Lord- 
ships from the other side of the House. 
He did not consider an attempt to swamp 
the present House of Lords by a new 
creation of Peers as a _ constitutional 
exercise of the powers intrusted by the 
Crown to the Ministers. 

Mr. Thornely said, that he had been 
requested by his fellow-townsmen to sup- 
port the prayer of this petition, for no 
other reason, as he supposed, than that they 
had observed that he was present in his 
place on the first day of the Session, 
that he had not been absent from it since, 
and that he had given his vote regularly 
in every division. It was a remarkable 
fact that the respectable meeting of 10,000 
persons from which this petition came had 
determined that they would not address 
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the House of Lords on this subject. He 
was sorry that the House of Lords did not 
appear inclined to go along with the 
House of Commons; and that the people 
who elected the House of Commons, did 
not seem inclined to go along with the 
House of Lords. He thought that if their 
Lordships only saw the extent of the 
manufacturing and commercial establish- 
ments of the north of England, they would 
have some difficulty in explaining why 
those who contributed so much to the 
power and grandeur of the empire were 
not fit persons to be intrusted with the 
privilege of managing their own affairs 
under the proposed system of Municipal 
Reform. ‘The petitioners expressed the 
utmost confidence in the discretion and 
energy of the noble Viscount now at the 
head of the Ministry; and he was sure 
that if the noble Viscount and his col- 
leagues only acted with their usual energy 
and decision on the throwing out of the 
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English Municipal Reform Bill, supposing ; 


such an event unfortunately to happen, 
they would establish their popularity more 
securcly and more extensively than any 


of their predecessors in office had ever 
done. 
Mr. Arthur Trevor protested against the 


practice, now unfortunately too common, of 
alluding so pointedly in that House to the 
proceedings, or the anticipated proceedings, 
of the House of Lords. He did not know 
on what authority the hon. Member for 
Wolverhamton felt himself justified in 
declaring that their Lordships were either 
ignorant of the feelings or indifferent to 
the welfare of the people of England. It 
was in his opinion most irregular and un- 
justifiable for hon. Members to cast 
imputations upon the House of Lords, 
which had as much right as the House of 
Commons to deliberate on every measure 
that came before it. 

The Speaker said, the hon. Member was 
mistaken in supposing that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton had been guilty of 
any irregularity. The hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton had expressed his regret 
that those who had signed this petition had 
refused to send it to the House of Lords. 
That was no irregular interference with 
the privileges of their Lordships. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham was inclined to give 
every credit to the ingenuity of the town 
from which this petition came, especially as 
it appeared that the inhabitants knew how 
to affix 10,000 names to a petition in two 
hours. He thought that there was too 
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justice. 
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strong a sympathy between London and 
Liverpool to leave the latter town perfectly 
independent. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Bustness oF CoMMITTEES. | Mr. 
Goulburn availed himself of a report being 
presented of the minutes of evidence taken 
before the Committee to inquire into 
bribery at Yarmouth to complain of the 
appointment of Mr. Stewart Marjoribanks 
in the place of Mr. Wilbraham on the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
allegations of bribery made against the 
{reemen of the City of York. Mr. Wil- 
braham had sat on that Committee, and had 
heard evidence for nine days. On_ the 
tenth day Mr. Stewart Marjoribanks had 
appeared in his stead. That was, as it 
seemed to him a departure from- the rules 
and orders of the House, which required 
some explanation from the noble Lord. 

Lord John Russell said, that in appoint- 
ing the Committee he had stated that he 
wished to assimilate its proceedings as 
nearly as possible to those of an Election 
Committee. He had therefore recom- 
mended, that if any member should be 
absent for two consecutive days, his absence 
should be reported to the House, and the 
House should deal with him as it deemed 
fit. This had been done in the case of 
Mr. Wilbraham, and upon that statement 
being made, Mr. Wilbraham had been 
relieved from attendance, and Mr. Stewart 
Marjoribanks had been appointed in his 
place. 

Mr. George F. Young said, that as a 
Member of the York Committee, he could 
not refrain from expressing the surprise 
which he in common with every other hon. 
Member of the Committee felt on finding 
a new Member added to it, after it had 
been nine days examining evidence. 
The Members of that Committee had 
considered themselves to be acting judi- 
cially, and had therefore attended constantly 
day by day, to hear all the evidence. He 
had heard with surprise and regret of the 
addition of a new name to the Committee, 
as he considered such an addition not to 
be in accordance with the principles of 
He made this remark impartially, 
and without intending any individual 
application of it, for he had so much respect 
for the individual added to it, that there was 
no man with whom he was more happy 
and proud to act on all occasions. 

Lord John Russell said, Mr. Wilbraham 
wished to be released from attendance on 
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that Committee, and as he wished to 
keep the Committee a fair Commitec, he 
had proposed to replace him by another 
Gentleman of similar principles. At the 
same time he must say that if the hon. 
Member for Tynemouth, or any other 
Member of the Committee, had informed 
him that there was any objection on the 
part of the Committee to this course, he 
would have moved to discharge some 
Member of the Committee whose opinions 
were opposite to those of Mr. Wilbraham, 
in order to leave the balance of opinions in 
the Committee the same as it was when 
the Committee was first appointed. 

Mr. George F. Young said, that it was 
impossible for him to intimate any such 
objection to the noble Lord, for it was not 
till yesterday that he knew of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Stewart Marjoribanks. As he 
was not a party man, but the pivot mem- 
ber of the Committee, he had been desired 
to mention it to the House. 

Mr. Matthias Alttnood said, that the 
noble Lord had not acted with strict im- 
partiality in selecting these Committees, 
and that these Committees ought to have 
been appointed by ballot. 

Lord John Russell hoped, after the 
attack which the hon. Gentleman had 


Business of 


made upon him, that the House would in- 


dulge him witha few words in reply. The 
hon. Member had argued, that, in con- 
sequence of the partiality which he had 
displaved in the appointment of these Com- 
mittees, it would be much better that in 
future they should be appointed by ballot. 
Whether it would be better that they 
should be so appointed, was a point into 
which he would not enter at that moment. 
This, however, he would say, that such 
a mode of appointment would be much 
more agreeable to his feelings. His idea 
originally was, that these Committees 
should be so chosen; but he had heard ob- 
jections urged against that mode of appoint- 


ment, not by any friends or partizans of 


his own, but by aright hon. Gentleman 
not then in his place, the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Tamworth. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had requested him to name a limited 
number of Members upon the Committee, 
instead of appointing them by ballot, by 
which it might happen that all the Mem- 
bers of one Committee might entertain one 
set of political opinions, and all the Mem- 
bers of another Committee entertain others. 
He had complied, and not without reluc- 
tance, with that request, and had consented 
to name the Members of three Committees. 
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He knew not what opinion might be 
formed of his conduct by hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House ; but he 
knew that his Friends on his own side 
complained that he had appointed the Com- 
mittee very unfairly as against them. Take 
for instance this Committee. ‘The persons 
appointed upon it were Mr. Matthias 
Attwood, Sir P. Egerton, Mr. C. Villiers, 
Mr. Wilbraham, Mr. G. F. Young, Mr. 
Alsager, Mr. Pusey, Mr. Brotherton, and 
Mr. Grote. In this Committee he could 
only make out the names of four indivi- 
duals who voted generally with the Minis- 
ters, and with regard to the other five, 
they generally voted against them. He 
thought, however, that they were persons 
who, on such a question, would give a 
fair and impartial opinion, and would 
not allow themselves to be biassed by 
party or political feelings. He was told 
that Sir P. Egerton and Mr. Alsa- 
ger declined to attend. He, therefore, 
replaced them by two Gentlemen on the 
same side of politics. He nominated the 
hon. Member for Walsall, at his own 
request, in the place of one of them. Of 
that Committee, as he nominated it origi- 
nally, there were five who always voted 
with the minority of that House. There 
was Mr. Matthias Attwood, of him there 
could be no doubt. To adopt the language 
of another place, he was a Tory, and 
something more than a Tory. That was 
one. Then there was Sir P. Egerton ; he 
too was a Tory and something more than a 
Tory. That was two, Then there was 
Mr. Alsager; that was three. Then there 
was Mr. G. F. Young, a Tory and more 
than a Tory [Mr. G. F. Young—“ No, I 
beg pardon” |—that was four; and then 
came Mr. Pusey—that was five. If the 
House should look at all the divisions of 
the Session, he would undertake to say, 
that it would find the names of those five 
Gentlemen, in every four out of five di- 
visions, against his Ministry. After what 
had fallen from the hon. Gentleman on the 
other side of the House, he should not offer 
any objection to the plan, if the House 
thought that in future Committees ought 
to be appointed by ballot. He was of 
opinion, that the Gentlemen on his side of 
the House were more likely to derive 
advantage from such an arrangement than 
the Gentlemen on the other side. 

Mr. George F. Young hoped that he 
might be permitted to say a few words in 
his own defence, after the very pointed al- 
lusion, or he should rather say attack, 
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which had been made upon so humble an 
individual as himself by the noble Lord. 
He was, indeed, surprised that the noble 
Lord should have come to the astounding 
conclusion—and one so contrary to the 
fact—that in every four out of every five 
divisions he had voted against the noble 
Lord. He could assure the noble Lord 
that he was much mistaken on that point. 
Not even the knowledge, however, that the 
noble Lord entertained such a belief should 
induce him to abstain from voting with the 
noble Lord, except in cases where some 
paramount obligation of conscience com- 
pelled him to vote in a different manner. 
Mr. Goulburn thought that the decision 
of the Yarmouth Election Committee fully 
justified the confidence which the noble 
Lord had placed in its members. That 
Committee and the York Committee were, 
as he understood, to decide like ordinary 
Committees, and not like judicial tribunals. 
He thought that Members who had not 


Orange Lodges. 


heard the witnesses examined ought not to. 


give an opinion upon their evidence. ‘The 
York Committee had been engaged ten 
days in taking evidence; and he thought 
that it was not right that a Member re- 
cently added to that Committee should give 
an opinion upon the evidence which that 
Committee had collected, but which he 
himself had not heard. 

Colonel Perceval said, that, before this 
conversation dropped, he begged to state, 
that not one Member on his side of the 
House had been appointed on the Commit- 
tee to inquire into the nature, extent, and 
character of Orange Lodges in Ireland. 

Subject dropped. 


OrancE Lopees.] Mr. Hume moved 
that a message be sent to the Lords, re- 
questing that they will allow the attend- 
ance of the Duke of Gordon and of Lord 
Kenyon—the first the Grand Master of the 
Orange Lodges in Scotland, and the latter 
the Grand Master of those in England— 
before the Committee now appointed to 
inquire into the existence of Orange 
Lodges in England and Scotland. Yester- 
day a noble Lord attended before the 
Committee, and he now begged to state, in 
reply to an insinuation which had been 
thrown out on the other side of the House, 
that he had then, in the hearing of the 
hon. Members for Cardiff and Cavan, 
asked the hon. Member for Buckingham, 
both in public and in private, whether he 
could give him the names of any hon. Gen- 
tlemen on his side of the House who were 
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willing to act as members of that Commit- 
tee. He had said, that they might send in 
any name they chose, but no notice had as 
yet been taken of that communication. 

Colonel Perceval gave the hon. Member 
credit for wishing to act justly and impar- 
tially in this investigation ; but could he 
defend the original formation of the Com- 
mittee on Orange Lodges? There were 
sixteen Members on it of one way of 
thinking, and only seven of the other. He 
admitted that the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny had come over to his side of the 
House, and had asked him and his Friends 
to meet him forthe purpose of forming a fair 
Committee. Other counsels, however, sub- 
sequently prevailed. He must say, that 
interested as he was on the point as an 
Orangeman, he had never heard before of 
the communication made by. the hon. 
Member for Middlesex to his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Buckingham. 

Mr. Hume.—Then I take this oppor- 
tunity of moving that Colonel Perceval be 
appointed a member of that Committee. 

Colonel Perceval begged leave to decline 
the appointment. 

Sir Thomas Freemanile put it to the 
hon. Member for Middlesex, whether it 
was fair to pursue this inquiry further at 
this period of the Session? He admitted 
that the hon. Member for Middlesex had 
come to his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Cardiff, and himself, and asked them 
whether they could give him the names of 
any Friends who were willing to act on 
the Orange Committee. We said that we 
could not find any Members on our side of 
the House who would remain in town at 
this season of the year to attend that Com- 
mittee. After an attendance of six months, 
during a very fatiguing Session, they were 
satisfied in excusing themselves from attend- 
ance on such a Committee. There is not 
one Member on this side of the House who 
can attend : is it, then, fair to continue the 
investigations of this Committee ? 

Mr. Warburton.—The object of this 
Committee is to inquire, and not to adjudi- 
cate. The evidence collected by the Com- 
mittee must be laid before the House, and 
the House would then adjudicate upon it. 

An hon. Member.—As a Member of the 
Committee upon the Orange Lodges, I beg 
leave to ask the hon. and gallant Member 
for Sligo, whether he means to say that 
there has been anything unfair in the pro- 
ceedings of that Committee ? 

Colonel Perceval.—I will answer that 
question frankly and honestly. I think 
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that any Committee composed of Members 
whose opinions bear exclusively one way 
are very likely to be carried away, even 
without intending it, by their feelings. 
The Members of one party examine a wit- 
ness) They come to a point which sus- 
tains their opinions, and having got from 
the witnesses all they want, they decline to 
push their examination further. I think 
that a Committee of sixteen Members, all 
of the same opinion, without intending to 
act improperly, may come, and, indeed, will 
come, to conclusions very opposite to those, 
at which a Committee, composed of men of 
different opinions, ‘all eager to get at the 
truth, would arrive. 

Mr. Roebuck wished to know whether 
the hon. and gallant officer would apply 
the principle which he had just laid down 
to the Orange Grand Juries in Ireland? 

Colonel Perceval.—The Orange Grand 
Juries are upon their oaths, and are sworn 
to act honestly, indifferently, and impar- 
tially. 1 defy the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath, and, indeed, any other Mem- 
ber of the House, to point out a case where 
Orange Grand Juries have not faithfully 
discharged their duties. Within the last 
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few months, in my own county, an Orange 
Jury has found an Orangeman guilty, and 


the man suffered in consequence. The 
Orange Lodges are not associations which 
are likely to undermine the respect which 
is due to truth. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that he could not 
take offence at anything which had fallen 
from the hon. and gallant Member for 
Sligo. He admitted that party consider- 
ations often swayed the mind and made 
men fall almost unknowingly into mis- 
takes. With reference to the Committee 
on Orange Lodges, of which he had the 
honour to be a member, so long as the 
House continued its existence, so long 
should he be ready to serve upon it. No 
fear of obloquy, no dread of misrepre- 
sentation of his motives, would prevent 
him from doing his duty as a member of 
that Committee. He regretted exceed- 
ingly that hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House had not attended the 
investigations of that Committee. He 
did not mean to impute any blame to those 
hon. Members who thought that the ex- 
istence of Orange Lodges was advantage- 
ous to the country. On the contrary, he 
should feel much obliged to them if they 
would attend to assist him in ascertaining 
the truth respecting the objects of snch 
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societies. He should continue, he re- 
peated, to attend the Committee, and to 
put questions on all points where he 
entertained doubts; and he should put 
those questions with the greater eagerness 
wherever the answers were likely to tell in 
favour of the Orangemen. For his own 
part, he would much rather bring in a 
verdict of acquittal than of guilty against 
the Orange societies. 

Mr. Hume’s Motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Hume.—l now beg leave to move 
that Captain Gordon, the Member for 
Aberdeen, be appointed a member of the 
Orange Committee. 

Captain Gordon.—l must decline the 
honour. 

Mr. Hume.—I move then that Sir John 
Yarde Buller be appointed a member of 
it. 

Sir John Yarde Buller.—I hope the 
House will let me beexcused. I attended 
the Committee on Orange Lodges on its 
first formation in March last. ! continued 
to attend till I was appointed a member of 
the Committee on the Great Yarmouth 
election petition ; and after having been a 
party to two such laborious investigations, 
I hope the House will have me excused. 

Mr. Hume.—Well, then, | move that 
Major Fancourt be appointed a member 
of this Commitee. 

Major Fancourt.—I don’t wish to have 
that honour. 

Subject dropped. 


Prerogative of Mercy. 


PreroGativeE oF Mercy.] Cap- 
tain Jones said, the House would recol- 
lect the case of some Roman Catho- 
lies, convicted at the Derry Assizes, 
whose sentence had been remitted by the 
Lord-Lientenant of Ireland on the ground 
that a petition had been presented in their 
favour signed by the jury who tried them, 
and also by the Mayor of Derry. Their 
case had been before brought under the 
notice of the House, and he would beg to 
ask the noble Secretary for Ireland, whe- 
ther he was aware that the petition, al- 
leged to have been signed by the jury, was 
not signed by them? He would also ask 
whether the noble Lord had received any 
intimation from Ireland that the jurors 
had not signed that petition, and that the 
names subscribed to it were forgeries? 
if the noble Lord were aware that the 
signatures to that petition were forgeries, 
then he had to ask the noble Lord whe- 
ther he intended to institute an inquiry 
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into the means by which, and into the 
parties by whom, that forgery was effect- 
ed? and lastly, whether he would lay the 
petition so presented to the Lord-Lieute- 
nant upon the table of that House? 

Viscount Morpeth telt himself under an 
obligation to the hon. Member for men- 
tioning the subject, for otherwise he was 
not sure whether he should have been 
warranted in trespassing on the indulgence 
of the House, even if he had stooped to 
the offer of an explanation, in consequence 
of the attacks upon him proceeding from 
a Court of Justice in Ireland, and echoed 
from a situation nearer home. ‘The im- 
puted blame divided itself into two heads 
—the one applied to his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant, for not having paid due 
deference to the learned Judge who tried 
the case, and the other to himself, for 
having put forward an unfounded state- 
ment. As tothe Lord Lieutenant, as he 
did not understand that the charge was 
renewed, he should only mention that so 
far from having shown any slight to the 
learned Judge by acting before he had 
ascertained his opinion, it was only after 
thoroughly examining and anxiously 
weighing the opinion handed over to him 
by his predecessor, Lord Haddington, that 
Lord Mulgrave proceeded to act. Surely 
it would not be contended that the exer- 
cise of the prerogative of mercy was to be 
exclusively limited by the opinion and 
report of the Judge. The opinions of the 
Judges were very proper and necessary 
ingredients in forming a decision, but he 
trusted that the responsible advisers and 
the representatives of the imperial crown 
of this country, were not, in all cases, to 
be bound by them. With respect to his 
own share in the transaction, he found 
that the proceedings took place at the 
Assizes which had just terminated for the 
county of Londonderry, and he would 
read to the House the report from The 
Dublin Evening Mail, of what took place 
in the Court-house of Londonderry, be- 
fore Baron Pennefather : 

“ Eight of the peeling it was stated, 
attended in the Crown Court on Thursday 
last, and Mr. Robert Mills, one of the 
jurors, stood forward and addressed his 
Lordship to the following effect :— 

““« My Lord, a statement has gone 
abroad that the jurors who tried a certain 
case at the last Assizes signed a petition, 
praying for a mitigation of punishment for 
one party. As one I declare that I never 
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signed any such document; and _ several 
of my brother jurors are now present, 
eight in all, to make the same declaration, 
The other four are in the country, but 
will, we have no doubt, declare as we do 
to-morrow. We have here, my Lord, 
drawn up astatement to this effect, which 
we request your Lordship will have the 
goodness to forward to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. We are utterly incapable, my 
Lord, of stultifying ourselves by such an 
act as is attributed to us.’ 

‘* His Lordship said he should certainly 
comply with their request; but, as it was 
better that all the jurors should sign the 
document before he took charge of it, he 
should leave it with them till the next day. 
There was, he said, another individual 
also who lay under the imputation, or 
calumny, he would call it,- ef having 
signed the memorial to the Lord Lieute- 
nant. He wished that he too would then 
come forward and release himself from it. 
His Lordship added, that he could not 
conceive anything more injurious to the 
due administration of justice than that 
misrepresentations should be circulated 
respecting what jurors or persons in a 
Court of Justice did. It was most mis- 
chievous. 

“The whole of the jury have since 
signed the document, and entrusted it to 
Baron Pennefather.” 

He was not yet in possession of this docu- 
ment, but he was in possession of the 
petition on which his statement had been 
grounded, and regarding which he then 
only spoke from information. He only 
forbore from laying it regularly before the 
House, because he was unwilling to set a 
precedent which might unduly’ interfere 
with the right of the Crown to exercise !ts 
discretion on this most delicate but inva- 
Iuable prerogative; any hon. Member, 
however, who wished to see it should be 
freely and fairly welcome. It was a_peti- 
tion from Isabella Maclachlan, the moer 
of one of the prisoners then confined in 
Derry gaol for taking part in a riot; it 
besought the mercy of the Lord-Lieute- 
nant, and to her signature were attached 
twelve other names, all different, and all 
in different hands writing, with this addi- 
tion, ‘* We whose names are above writ- 
ten, who sat as jurors on the trial of the 
prisoner, very humbly implore your Lord- 
ship in his favour, and we, as in duty 
hound, will ever pray.” The hon. Mem- 
ber had asked whether he looked upon the 
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signatures as forgeries? Undoubtedly he 
did not; and what was more, the learned | 
Judge did not seem so to have considered , 
them, because when the petition was for- | | 
warded to him he commented on the cir- | 
cumstance that the jury had petitioned | 
without any allusion to the notion of for- | 
gery. But was it to be said, that the | 
jurors only signed the petition on behalf 
of one prisoner, whereas he had made no | 
such distinction in his original statement ? | 
The learned Judge in his report clearly 
stated, that the prisoner in question, of the | 
name of Maclachlan, took an active part 
in commencing the riot—that he had act- 
ed as ringleader, and that he could not 
recommend his case to mitigation. ‘There- 
fore if the jury petitioned the Lord-Licute 
nant for mercy to one of the prisoners, it | 
was not to be supposed that they excluded 
from their prayer other prisoners who had 
been guilty at the same time and of the 
same offence. Another petition was from 
the four prisoners, James Yorke, Boyle, 
Maclachlan, and Doherty, and it was) 
signed by James Yorke for himself and his | 
fellows, to which a note was annexed 
signed John Gillespie, Mayor of Derry, 
entreating the Lord-Lieutenant to give a 
favourable consideration to the case. This 
probably was the individual alluded to by 
Baron Pennefather when he talked of other 
imputations and calumny, and when he 
trusted that the individual against whom 
they were directed would come forward. 
He, looking at the respectability of the 
signatures, merchants, plysicians, and 
solicitors, did not think that they would 
take the opportunity of coming forward to | 
relieve themselves from the imputation and 
calumny of having petitioned the Lord 
Lieutenant for the exercise of the Royal | 
Prerogative of Mercy. These were the | 
facts, and any comments upon them, from 
the situation be had the honour to hold, 
he thought himself debarred from making. 
Sir Robert Ferguson said, that the peti- 
tion was signed in favonr of only one of 
the parties. Some of the persons were 
sentenced to a greater punishment than 
the others. It was stated to him by some 
of the jury that they thought there were 
circumstances in Maclachlan’s case which 
particularly entitled him to the favourable 
consideration of the Lord-Lieutenant. 
He had not seen the report in The Even- | 
ing Mail, but he had seen in a Derry paper | 
what fellfrom Baron Pennefather, which did 
not include the passage now referred to. 
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Viscount Morpeth was unwilling to quote 
unnecessarily from confident ial docu- 
ments: but the learned Judge’s statement 
was, that although Sir Robert Ferguson 
said he had been informed by some of the 
jury that there were ei sept inces in the 
case of Maclachlan which entitled him to 
consideration more than ulate he (Mr 
Baron Pennefather) had siuce read his notes 
of the trial, which were very long, and 
the conclusion he came to was, that the 
sentence on Maclachlan was not too se- 
vere, and that there ought to have been 
no remission of it. 

The conversation ended, 


On the Motion of the 
Exchequer, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee of Ways 
and Means. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
and spoke as tollows:—I shall endeavour 
to discharge the dutv which has devolved 


Tne Bupcer.] 


| upon me, that of stating to the Hous the 


present condition of the finances of the 
country. I shall perform my task as clearly 
and distinctly, and at the same time with as 
much frankness and sincerity as I can. I 
am aware, however, of the great difficulty 
of the undertaking, performing it as | Low 
do for the first time, and [ have need, 
therefore, to the utmost extent, of the 
indulzence of the House: I shall have 
nothing to offer but a dry detail of figures, 
which cannot possibly be attractive, ex- 
cept from the important consequences 
which attach to them. I trust, therefore, 
that hon. Members, while listening to the 
accounts Iam about to give, will rather 


| consider those consequences than the facts 


at 


and extend to the subject that indulgence 
which even personally [ should venture to 
ask. \iy difficulties are undoubte dly in- 
that Lam, unfortu- 
nately | may sav, succeeding, tn the ex- 
position of the financial state of the king- 
dom, one whose personal and public cha- 
racter gave him peculiar claims upon men 
of all parties, and who merited the appro- 
bation of all. Leannot help recollecting 
that the last ae statement was made 
by Lord Althorp, in whose sincerity and 
frankness the oe House was ready to 
place entire and perfect confidence. I 
allude to Lord Althorp, not because he 
needs, or that it is becoming in me to 
pronounce, an eulogium upon his cha- 
racter and services, but for the purpose of 
making the House aware of the disadvan- 
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tage and difficulty [ labour under, when I 
state that the course I shall endeavour 
to pursue on the present occasion is that 
which he was accustomed to take during 
the period when he filled the office I have 
now the hononr to hold. = In making mv 
statement, I do not mean to conceal 
anything, I do not mean to keep back 
anything, and still less shall I think it 
fitting, for any temporary purpose, in 
any, the slightest, 
or colour any part of my 
Before | approach the subject itself, 
I should wish to call attention to a 
further source of difficulty which I have 
to encounter, and which circumstances do 
not permit me to overcome. It hasitsoricin 
in a cause of which, 
ine, the House and the country have no 
reason to complain, nor can I expect any 


statement, 


difficulties which are impesed on by the 
vast reduction of expenditure, and 
vast diminution of taxes which have pre- 
viously taken place. It must be clear to 
every hon. Gentleman who hears me, that 
every reduction heretofore made renders 
it more and more difficult to carry the 
principle of reduction farther. On this 
account, acknowledging as I have always 
done, with readiness and pleasure, the 
great reductions made by the Administra- 
tion of his Grace, the Duke of Wellington, 
the difficulty of effecting farther reductions 
being increased, the merit, (if I may ven- 
ture to say so, and I do not know why I 
should not speak the truth) of those who 
carry reductions further is increased in 
proportion. I shall not, on this occasion, 
go into any prolonged detail on this point; 
but it is actually necessary that I should 
bring before the Committee the amount of 
reductions already made. This I shall do, 
not confining the statement to the Admi- 
nistration with which I am connected, but, 
including reductions made by preceding 
Governments, I shall direct attention to 
the enormous reductions which have been 
carried into effect since the peace. I 
find that the total amount of taxation re- 
duced since 1814-—I mean the gross 
amount, for that is the fair way of making 
the calculation for all parties—-has been 
no less than 40,191,000/. approaching ac- 
tually within about five or six millions to 
the whole amount of the revenue at pre- 
sent collected. Of that sum nearly seven 
millions, that is to say, 6,954,000/. was 
reduced by Lord Grey’s Government. Ac- 
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companying this general reduction, a cor- 
responding reduction has been made in 
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the votes in supply. I have taken from 
the year 1817 to the present time in aver- 
ages of four years, and from 1817 to 1821 
the votes in supply were on the average, 
18,872,000/. In the next four years, down 
to 1825,they were reduced to 16,721,000/. 
In the four years from 1825 to 1829, there 
was an increase on the average amounts to 
18,023,000/. From 1829 to 1833, the 
averaze was reduced again to 16,115,000, 
vear 1854, the annual supply 
amounted to 14,479,000/. and in 1835, it 
was 14,136,0007. Thus it appeared, that 
in that interval the votes in supply had 
reduced from 18,872,000/, which 
was an average of the first four years from 
1817,tothe sum of 14,136,000/. the amount 


/of supply voted during the present year. 
sympathy from the Committee with the | 


the | 





After such reductions, how can [ hope to 
carry much further this work of economy ? 
Former reductions, however, do not consti- 
tute the only difficulty with which Ihave had 
to contend, because there have been cast 
upon me, not by the estimates for which the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite are responsible 
(of which I am so far from having to com- 
plain, that I take this opportunity of 
stating that, generally speaking, they 
were prepared with great care, and with 
an earnest desire to observe as moderate 
a scale as possible); but, there have been, 
at the same time, cast on me some extra- 
ordinary votes, partly upon their estimates 
and partly upon mine, which have pre- 
vented a still greater reduction, which, 
but for this fortuitous circumstance, might 
have been made. For instance, the fire 
which unfortunately destroyed both Houses 
of Parliament has added 69,700/. to the es- 
timates for the year. The compensation 
given to one class of the Danish claimants, 
not connected with the direct expenditure 
of the year, nor with the responsibility of 
the present Government, has occasioned 
an increase of 113,000/. The fire which 
occurred in the Dublin Docks has added 
68,0002. and the vote to the Poles 10,0002. 
There is another vote not belonging to the 
service of the current year, but introduced 
into a supplementary estimate on grounds 
which, I think, are quite satisfactory to 
the House—I mean the second vote for 
revising Barristers. It was thought that 
these professional gentlemen who had given 
their time to a public duty ought not to 
be compelled to wait for their money until 
the political contingencies of the day 
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enabled Ministers to pay them. Their 
claims had accordingly been provided for 
in advance by estimate, and they amount 
to 22,5001. Then there is a vote, which 
although it appears in supply, less re- 
sembles a vote of supply than a remission 
of taxation. I allude to the 
110,0002. granted on the recommendation 
of the Committee of last vear in reduction 
of the county-rates. To these votes are 
to be added 6,000/. granted for the pur- 
chase of works of antiquity by the British 
Museum, and 25,000/., a perfectly novel 
vote, for education in the West-India Co- 
lonies. There is another vote which docs 
not appear in the estimates, though it has 
been agreed to by a Committee of the 
whole House, as the foundation of a Bill 
to which I anticipate no i a Bill 
for the relief of the sufferers by the hur- 
ticane at Dominica. That vote amounts 
to 12,0002. The total of these several 
sums is 436,000/., which might be looked 
upon as an extraordins ury charge, and in- 
terferes with any plan of reduction of taxes 
which might otherwise have been enter- 
tained. 1 next proceed to state the in- 
come and expenditure of the present year. 
In the first place, I beg to refer the sire 
to a document already on the Table, th 
balance sheet to the month of April, w hich 
shows, in round numbers, 
46,087,000/2., and an 
45,185,0001., leaving a surplusof 9020002. 
If there has been an inconvenience in the 
delay of the Budget, on which some ob- 
servations were heretofore made, but for 
which delay my right hon. Friend op- 
posite (Mr. ‘Goulburn) knows well that I 
am not responsible, because he is aware 
that I could not have made this statement 
sooner, it has some corresponding ad- 
vantage to balance such inconvenience. 
It has enabled me to have before me the 
produce of the revenue for another quarter, 
and the calculations as to the future income 
and expenditure which otherwise might be 
made without sufficient data, can now be 
rendered more certain and more accurate. 
I have said, that on the April balance sheet 
there is a surplus of 902,000/., but on the 
balance sheet of July the income for the 
year appears to have been 45,539,0001., 
and the expenditure 44,334,000/., showing 
a surplus of 1,205,000/., to be compared 
with the April surplus of 902,000/. As far 
as the progress of ordinary revenue and 
ordinary expenditure go, I cannot but hope 


that the statement | have now made will , 


fAuc. 14} 


sum of 


an income of 
expenditure of 
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be satisfactory to the House; hon. Mem- 
bers will have the goodness to recollect 
thet in the one case, as well as in the 
other, we have to take into account the 
charge for the compensation so justly 
granted on account of the abolition of 
slavery. I make the statement simply in 
reference to the two balance sheets, to 
show what would be the state of the case 
in usual course, as comparing the amount 
of the ordinary revenue with the amount 
of ordinary expenditure; we shall after- 
wards see how this surplus is diminished 
by reason of the new engagements of the 
country. In order to enable the House 
to understand the exact position in which 
the country is at this moment placed, I 
shall now proeced to compare the calcu- 
for the years 1834-5, of my noble 
Lord Althorp, made by 

July last, with the actual re- 


lations, 
Friend, 
pation in 


antici 


sults of the year which has closed, and 
I shall then state my anticipations with 
respect to the vear to come. I shall 


endeavour to simp si the matter as much 


as possible, because hon. Members who 
are conversant with the subject will be 
easily able to fill up my outline, and those 


who are not will be better satisfied that I 
should lead them to results rather than 
give them the details. Lord Althorp anti- 
cipated a receipt of income amounting to 
45,778,0007., and the balance sheet has 
shown an income of 45,539,0001., exhibit- 
ing a falling-off in income below the cal 
culation to the extent of 239,0002. My 
noble Friend calculated the expenditure 
at 44,800,000/.; whereas, in point of 
fact, the expenditure did not exceed 
44,324,000/.; so that there has been a 
diminution in the expenditure of 466,0002., 
to set against a diminution in income of 
239,0007. My noble Friend calculated 
upon having a surplus of 978,0002.; but 
the surplus shown in the balance sheet 
is 1,205,0001., being asurplus of 227,000/, 
more than was anticipated by my noble 
Friend. I have excluded from this state- 
ment the charge on account of the West- 
India Loan, ‘That charge, however, would 
not vary this comparison in the slightest 
degree, because it would equally enter into 
the calculation in both accounts. Up to 
the present period, no individual could 
be enabled to state exactly what the 
charge on account of that loan would ba; 
but the calculation made for the purposes 
of finance, fixed the amount at 750,000/. 
I shall now proceed to state my estimate 
S 2 
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for the ensuing year. I hada calculation 
made for the year ending in April, for the 
purpose of laying it before the House at 
an early period of the Session; but I am 
now enabled to state my calculations for 
the year ending in July, 1836. I shall 
first state the gencral results, and next the 
grounds upon which they rest. 1 calcu- 
late the income of the country for the year 
1835-36, at 45,550,000. ; and the expen- 
diture at 44,715,0002.; leaving a surplus 
upon estimate of reer subject to 
certain charges to which [ shall presently 
call the attention of the Committee. | 
shall give in detail the elements on which 
this calculation is founded. The Customs, 
in the last year, produced 19,182,000/. 
I calculate the amount for the present 


year at 20,000,000/. Last year the Ex- 
cise produced 13,880,0007. I calculate 
the Excise for the present year at 


13,270,0002., thus making the total of the 
Customs and Excise for the last year end- 
April 5th, 1835, 33,062,000/. ; 
for the present vear, 33,270,000. The 
Stamp-duty produc ed last year 6,998 0002. 


myo 
— 


I calculate the Stamps this year at 
6,980.0002. Taxes in the last year 
amounted to 4,312,000/.; I calculate 


them this year at 3,600,0002. The Post- 
office last year produced 1,506,0002.; | 
calculate the revenue of that de -partme nt 
this year at 1,500,000. The Miscellane- 
ons receipts produced last year 206,200/. ; 
[ calculate them this year at 200,0001. 


Thus the total amount of the income of 


the last year was 46,087,000/.; and the 
toval amount calculated for this year ts 
45,535,000/. These totals as stated to 
the House are correct, although they may 
not strictly correspond with the different 
items I have recapitulated, owing to the 
omission of the fractional parts. I now 
proceed to state the estimated expenditure 
for the present year. I take the expen- 
diture on account of the public debt, 
funded and unfunded, excluding that por- 
tion of the interest on the West-Indian 
loan which may become chargeable within 


£ COMMONS} 


and ° 
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will amount to 44,715,000/.; so that 
upon this Estimate of Income and Ex- 
penditure there will be a surplus, as I 
stated before, of 835,000/. Now, let no 
hon. Friends who sit behind me, from an 
anxiety and solicitude in discharging their 
public duty on account of this ‘supposed 
surplus, ask for a further remission of 
taxes, which cannot be conceded without 
prejudice to the public credit of the coun- 
try—lct them not assume, because | have 
hitherto stated that there is a surplus of 
835,0002., that therefore it would be com- 
petent for me, or would fall within the 
bounds of my duty, to propose a remission 
of taxation to that extent. Would to 
God it were, Sir! I can assure hon. Gen- 
tlemen that there is no portion of the duties 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
can be so agreeable to his feelings, as pro- 
posing the repeal of an unpopular tax; 

and, if Ministers find themselves bound 
to resist the applications that are made 
from time to time, then Gentlemen must 
do us the justice to believe, that we are 
led to do so most reluctantly, and that 
it can only be from a sense of duty that 
we make a stern and determined stand 
against the remission or reduction of tax- 
ation, and that it is only done when such 
reduction or remission is likely to be at- 
tended with danger to the permanent 
interests of the country. But Tam not in 
this case confined to this argument in 
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justification of the course we felt it our 


duty to take; because, | regret to say 
that the surplus of 835,000/. calculated 
on the ordinary expenditure of the country, 
will be found to crumble away before the 
further statement which it is now my duty 
to make. We had a discussion on the 
subject last night, which for a moment 


'was repeated early this evening, not in 


the period for which my calculation is | 
'large majority of this House; we had, 


made, at 28,540,000/.; the other charges 
upon the consolidated fund 
2,040,900/. therefore the total fixed ex- 
penditure ofthe country willbe 30,580,0002. 


If to this be added the annual grants in 


Committee of Supply for the payment of 


the Army, the Navy, the Ordnance, and 


amount to | 


any tone or temper of which I complain, 
because I am far from complaining of 
any hon, Gentleman who, in discharge of 
his duty, thinks it right to vindicate his 
opinions, but [I am happy to say, that, in 
this case, the hon. Member who differed 
from the Minister, differed also from a 


Sir, a discussion last night, on the pro- 
priety of providing for the payment of 
interest to the West-Indian proprietors 
from the period that they suffered a pe- 


_cuniary loss by reason of the abolition of 
‘slavery, and the House came to a deter- 


the Miscellaneous Expenditure amounting | 


to 14,135,0002.,, the total Expenditure 


mination that it was just so to provide 
that compensation, It was intended at 
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the time the grant of compensation was 


made; and if it had not been so intended, 


it is so clearly an act of justice, that if it 
depended only on a construction of law, 
we must have come to the same con- 
clusion that the House adopted upon 
discussion. ‘This interest has not, up to 
the present time, been voted. It has 
appeared as a part of the balance in the 


Exchequer, by reason of the exercise of 


that power which the Commissioners for 


jAua. I4} 
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liability which, under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, might exist; but it Is an 


alternative which is not in the slightest 


| decree likely to take place; on the con- 


the National Debt possesses, of applying | 


the surplus of the year in payment of 
deficiency. The Treasury, 
now a fund with which it is competent for 
us to deal. The interest due to the 
slave-owners, is to be provided for from 
the Ist of August, 1834. I shall now 
state the case 
the surplus of 835,0002., 
so in the strongest manner against myself 
—not that I think such a case likely to 
arise, but because [ think it is my duty 
to state the case, with respect to the li- 
abilities of the country, im the strongest 
way in which it can be put, so as to avoid 
encouraging any false hopes, or leading to 
any delusive expectations. 1 shall after- 
wards explain the difference between the 
case which [ am now about to state and 
the case which I think is likely to occur. 
The House will very readily see the ne- 
cessity of making the one statement as 
well as the other, and of explaining to 


them and to the country how the matter | 


stands. The maximum of the charge to 
which the country might be lable from 
the Ist of August, 1834 (assuming the 
amount awarded to become payable in 
September), is 730,000/.; then supposing 
further, that the whole balance of the loan 
were to be paid up within three months 
On discount, and that the permanent in- 
terest on the whole amount of the stock 
were at once incurred, this would subject 
us to a further charge of 250,935/. ; 
making the total charge for the present 
year, on account of the West-Indian 
loan, nearly 1,000,000/.; against which 


therefore, has | 


| that th 
with regard to the claims on | 
and | shall do 





we can set off a surplus of 835,000J.; so | 


that if this mode of stating the case should 
ultimately prove to be the real condition 
of the demand upon the country, there 
would practically be a deticiency of 
170,0002., instead of a surplus of 835,000/. 


But there is no probability—indeed [| 


might almost say, no possibility -— tha 


hope | hav 


trary (without, however, naving the means 
of making an estimate, but being left in a 
certain degree to conjecture) 1 should say 
that the amount, in the place of being 
1,010,000, would not exceed a sum 
between 600,000/. and 700,000/. so that 
the actual surplus which may be expected 
will be from 150,0007, to 200,000. 
While on this branch of the subject, I beg 
leave to state to the Committee that the 
amount of charge on account of the West 

India loan is greater for the present than 
it will be in future years. Supposing 


remaining sum of 5,000,000/. 


which has yet to be raised, should be cou- 
tracted for at the same rate with th 
15,000,000. already raised—a rate which 
I shall continue to think, notwithstanding 
what my Friend, the Member for 
Middlesex has stated, to be very fa 
vourable to t! 
favourable, but more 


could have been expected > I say, sup 


hon. 


e pub slic——not only positively 
fosoutile than 


posing the 5,000,000. should be con- 
tracted for at £ the same rate, the charge 
in future years, in place of being 
1,010,000/., would only be 742,810/. I 


» made the statement clear ar 
dlistinet. | erhaps it would 
me not to enter into the matter any furth 

at present; | but if any G sentleman WISlics 
for additional expianation, | 
it hereafter, { have already 
In Supply 


shall readily 
give Stated 
that the grants 
14.155,000/. It 


amount to 


may be convenient to 


state the particular items ;— 
Army - - 6,189,000/, 
Navy - - - 4,245,000/. 
Ordnance “= 1,296,000/, 


Miscellaneous - 2,405,000/. 


14,135,000/, 


Total Supply 


have assumed the calcula- 


the amount of th 


Hitherto | 
tions I have made of 
revenne to be correct: but J 


t qhe an . , 
ie ithe CTO iOS i 


endeavour to. sta 
which those cale 
I entreat the attention of the 
House, because I believe, that the 
statement which | 

two matters of o t 1miportance wiil be 


i 
ulations are founded. lit 
doing so, 
from 


am about to make 


i 
| | distinetly proved : ‘st, that the calcu- 


such an amount of charge should occur. | lations are in no res a ct exageerated, o1 


and, Se- 


I have only stated it as the amount of | carried beyond proper limits 
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condly, that an analysis of the revenue of 
this country exhibits symptoms, and not 
only symptoms, but proofs, of the general 
well-being and the soundness of this 
country in all its most important rela- 
tions, a conclusion which cannot but be 
gratifying to all who hear me. I will 
take the first great department of re- 
venue —the Customs. Gentlemen will 
have the goodness to understand that I 
am now about to deal with quantity, and 
not with amount in money: because, in 
order to estimate consumption, | cannot 
have reference to any other test than the 
amount of the quantities of the respective 
goods which enter into consumption. 
Now, in order to show that my estimate of 
20,000,000/. for the Customs, in the 
present year, does not exceed a fair esti- 
mate, I will take some of the more im- 
portant articles paying Custom duty, which 
will best exemplify the principle on which 
my calculations are made; and which, | 


hope, may induce the Committee to place | 


begin with cotton wool. The consumption 
of cotton wool, according to the Customs’ 
return, was as follows :— 


1833. - ~=—- 28.4,460,000/bs. 
1834 - - 297,047,000. 
1835 = ~—- 320,210,000. 


i believe those who know the present 
state of the manufacturing districts of 
this country (of which I shall have a word 
to say hereafter) will not think that I am 
over-sanguine in calculating that the 
quantity of cotton to be consumed next 
year will be fully as great as what was 
consumed in the last. Indeed, from the 
present state of the manufacturing in- 
terest, I do not see any other limit to the 
power of consumption than the means of 
obtaining supplies of the raw material; 
for to me the question is, whether the de- 
mand will not exceed the power of supply. 
But in place of calculating on a corre- 
sponding increase for the next year, 1 have 
taken the average of the three years only 
which amounts to 310,629,000lbs. I now 
proceed to another article of consumption, 
small in amount, but important as leading 
to other financial calculations. My right 
hon. Friend, the Secretary of the Board 
of Trade, who introduced a measure last 
vear with respect to Customs’ duty, will 
hear with satisfaction the statement I am 
about to make: I refer to the article of 
oil. On that article the duty was re- 
duced; and what has been the effect of 
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that reduction upon the consumption of 
oil ? 


Galls. 
1833 « “ 1,131,000 
1834 - - - 1,487,000 
1835 - = 2,077,000 


Such gentlemen as are interested in 
our manufactures, perfectly well know the 
extraordinary importance of obtaining oil 
at a cheap rate. [Mr. Goulburn: Of 
what oils are you speaking ?] [am speak- 
ing of vegetable oils, not exclusively of 
salad oils, ‘Those who remember former 
debates will understand the allusion tosalad 
oils. [ now am speaking of something 
more essentially important than salad oils, 
I am showing the great benefit that has 
accrued to the manufacturing interests by 
the reduction of the duty on oils. I do 
not think I shall be wrong in” assuming 
that the consumption of next year will be 
as great as that of last year; but in order 
to avoid any possible delusion on the sub- 


ject, in place of taking the quantity at 


confidence in my other calculations, 1) 2,077,000 gallons, I 


have taken the 
average of the three years, being 1,780,000 
gallons. The next article is coffee, with 
respect to which I have again taken the 
average of the three years, in place of 
taking the amount consumed last year. 
The progress of the consumption of coffee 
stands thus :— 

1833 ~ 23,298,000lds. 

1834 - - 22,308,000 

1835 . 23,143,000 

My estimate for next year is the average, 
viz. 23,143,000lbs, I now proceed to the 
consumption of Sugar. 
Sugar retained for Home Consumption. 


1833 . 2,687,000cwt. 
1834 - - 3,743,000 
1835 ® 3,746,000 


But in place of calculating on an in- 
creased consumption next year, as I 
should be well warranted in doing, I have 
again taken the average of the three years, 
which is 3,726,000 ewt. I now come to 
one of the most important articles in 
the whole of our Customs—one which 
has been made matter of legislation 
during the present year—I mean the 
article of Zea. In 1833, the amount 
consumed was 30,720,000lbs.; in 1834, 
32,480,000lbs.; in 1835, 35,580,000|bs. 
Not to mislead the public, I decline taking 
credit for the great increased consump- 
tion, which I verily believe will inevitably 
take place in the course of the present 
year, I have only calculated on the con- 
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sumption of 36,000,000lbs. I wish rather 
to understate than overstate the amount. 
I shall rejoice if next year I should find 
I have understated it; but I should la- 
ment if any one should tell me that I 
had exaggerated my estimates. I beg the 
Committee to recollect that in all these 
cases I am dealing with the financial year 
from the 5th of April to the Sth of April. 
I must take the liberty of stating, that 
though such is my calculation for the 
purposes of estimate, I yet have good 
grounds to anticipate a revenue on tea con- 
siderably increased beyond what I have 
stated. I am anxious to explain what 
those grounds are; I rely not only on the 
state of the country, but on the alteration 
in the system of the tea-trade which has 
recently taken place. ‘The consumption 
of tea has been gradually increasing in 
this country for many years, and there is 
nothing in the habits or condition of the 
people to forbid us from anticipating in- 


fAvo. 14} 


creasing consumption, even if there had | 


not taken place in the law an alteration, 
which will diminish the price, aud pro- 
mote a greater consumption of tea. 1am 
authorized to conclude from the past—that 
the gradual increase may still continue. 
The progress of the consumption has been 
astonishing, and speaking in round num- 
bers, and taking no fraction of a million 
of pounds, I shall state that progress to 
the House. 


Consumption of Tea. 


1824 - 23,000,0002bs. 
1825 - - 24,000,000 
1826, 1827, 1828 - 26.00 ( 0,000 
1829 - - 29,000,000 
1830, 1831 - - 30,000,000 
1832, 1833 - 31,000,000 
1834 - - 33,000,000 
1835 - - 35,580,000 


If, then, no alteration of the law had 
occurred to change what had been the 
state of things durmg the past years, 


there can be no doubt that we might have — 


anticipated an increased consumption 
during the present year. But what has, 
in fact, occurred since the last year? We 

know perfectly well that, in consequence 
of the alteration in the tea-trade, pur- 
chases of tea have been made to a great 
extent; we also know that in consequence 
of the increased competition in the tea- 
trade, and of the reduction that has 
taken place in the upset prices of the 


' considerable. 


East-India Company, the amount of tea, in the country. 
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which is either in the country, or about 
to be brought into it, will be greatly 
augmented, so that it is perfectly inevit- 
able that a much | .rger eagle will 
take place in the course of the next year, 
than has taken place in any preceding 
year. But as this is an hypothe tical in- 
crease, | take no credit for it in the amount 
of my balance sheet, for 1 have eht 
to trust to mere hypothesis for any part of 
my statement. If this augmentation take 
place in the consumption of tea, so also L 
may anticipate a proportional augmenia- 
tion in the consumption of sugar. Then, 
if these causes of increased revenue ac- 
tually exist, I think the House will perceive 
that | have not strained my argument, 
nor assumed too large a sum as the pro- 
bable revenue of the next year. 
but one other article liable to Customs’ 
duty, to which I shall allude—I mean 
the article of Tobacco. ‘This is an in- 
creasing item of revenue. My hon. Friend, 
the Member for Middlesex, says, take oif 
portion of the duty, and the revenue 
will further increase. Way, Sir, there is 
no experiment I should make with more 
pleasure than the experiment of reducing 
taxation for the purpose of increasing 
consumption. But I dare not make such 
an experiment at the hazard of shaking 
the credit of the country. When we have 
a bond Jide surplus to deal with, then it 
may be right so to apply it. But we 
ought not to venture on such reductions, 
if by making them we place at risk too 
large a proportion of the public revenue. 
My hon. Friend, | am aware, th: 
nothing gained to 
amount of taxation actually collected con- 
tinue the same. But I say that a great 
deal is gained by a judicious reduction of 
taxation, which, without diminishing the 
aggregate amount of revenue raised, gives 
relief to the consumers and the tax payers. 
Suppose one million of taxes were raised 
upon the consumption of twenty 
millions in value; and then suppose we 
were to diminish the duty by one-half, 
and that we were still enabled to collect 
one million of revenue; is it not clear that 
the consumption must have increased to 
forty millions in value; and that though 
the amount of revenue paid was the same, 
still to the people the advantage wouid be 
I state this in passing, be- 
fallacious doctrine 


no fr 


There is 


nks that 


. ' 1 = fc 1 
is the puodlic i the 


goods 


cause I know that the 
Friend has made some Way 


Before 


of my hon. 
I pass from the 
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Customs I wish to call the attention of 
the Committee to one or two other re- 
ductions, [Mr. Goulburn: You have 
not stated the increased consumption of 
tobacco. | 


Tobacco. 
1833 - - 20,362,000/ds. 
1834 - 20,990,000 
1835 - - 21,483,000 


I calculate the consumption for the pre- 
Sent year at 21,983,000lbs. 
the state of our surplus was such as to 


permit it, we have tried the experiment of | 


the reduction of taxation, and we know 
that it has been followed by an increase 
of consumption. I allude to the redue- 
tions made Jast Session by my right hon. 
Friend, the President of the Board of 
Trade; and the result, as far as I can at 
present judge, is such as must be most 
Satisfactory to the Government and the 
country, and such as fully justifies the 
measure my right hon. Friend proposed. 
The reductions to which I allude were 
made in the duties levied on currants, 
raisins, olive oil, and palm oil. I know it 
was stated in 1834, that reductions of 
duty on these articles would not benefit 
the labouring classes, because they are 
luxuries; as if the importation of any ar- 
ticle, whether a luxury or not, which was 
to be paid for in foreign countries, by the 
exchange of the produce of British labour, 
was not most advantageous to the working 
classes of this country. I am inclined 
to think, however, as long as England 
continues a nation, the consumption of 
foreign fruits will not be altogether a 
matter of indifference, either to the lower 
or the higher classes of this country. In 
1832, the quantity of currants imported 
was 142,000 cwt.; in 1833, before the 
duty was reduced, it had fallen to 
140,000 ewt.: in 1834, when the duty 
had been reduced, the consumption had 
increased to 163,000 ewt. It is perfectly 
certain this trade will greatly advance ; 
and I do not despair that my right hon, 
Friend may show me, before another year, 
an increased revenue arising from a dimi- 
nished rate of duty, The case is much 
the same with regard to the other articles 
I have just mentioned. Before quitting 
the subject of the Customs I think it right 
to state that there is one element which 
enters into the Customs’-duties, which 
renders any Comparison of the gross re- 
ceipts of one year with the receipts of 
another extremely difficult—I mean the 


Sir, when 
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introduction of the Corn-duties. But if 
it be found that there was an increasing 
revenue from the Customs during a pe- 
riod, when from the operation of the 
Corn-laws the Corn-duties produced little 
or nothing in consequence of the low 
price of corn in this country, then | 
think that a comparison with former 
vears must be exceedingly gratifving as 
affording a striking evidence of the ge- 
neral prosperity of cur trade. In 1827, 
the amount received from the Corn-duties 
was 786,000/., and in 1829, 898,000/, 
In 1833, it was 35,0001.; and in 1834. 
97,0007, I shall next advert to the second 
great branch of the revenue—the Excise, 
and the state of that department may be 
held to exhibit more justly than the Cus- 
toms, the condition of the country and of 
the population generally. The revenue 
received under the different heads of 
auctions, bricks, glass, licenses, soap, 
malt, &c., during the last year was 
7,742,0002 I estimate the produce for 
the next year at 7,750,000/. The amount 
of the Malt-duty last year was, 4,903,0002., 
and I take the same amount as the pro- 
bable revenue for the next year. Spirits 
also 1s an important article, and one with 
respect to which, as far as Ireland is con- 
cerned, my noble Friend (Lord Althorp) 
tried a considerable experiment. I shall 
acquaint the House with the result of 
that experiment. In 1834, the duty on 
such spirits amounted to 1,515,000. An 
estimate of the loss to be expected from 
the reduction of duty by Is. per gallon had 
been made by the department, and it 
amounted to 100,000/.; consequently, 
according to that calculation, the produce 
of next year would be 1,415,000/. 1 
must, however, state to the House why | 
am now persuaded that no such loss will 
be sustained. A reduction of duty from 
3s. 4d. to 2s. 4d. per gallon on Irish 
spirits took place on the Ist of Septem- 
ber, 1834. I am, therefore, enabled to 
compare the period from the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1833, to the Sth of July, 1834, 
before the reduction of the duty, with the 
period commencing on the Ist of Septem- 
ber, 1834, and ending on the 5th of July, 
1835, after the reduction of the duty. 
The number of gallons brought to charge 
in the first period was, 7,343,708, and in 
the second period, 10,280,000. Calcu- 
lating the consumption from July to the 
close of the twelve months, to be only one 
sixth of the last stated amount, namely, 
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1,713,00 gallons, it would seem that the | are both less in amount and less compli- 


revenue would receive from the duty of | 


2s. 4d., 40,0002. a-year more than it did | 


from the higher rate of 3s. 4d. My noble 
Friend, when he proposed the reduction 
of the duty on spirits consumed in Ire- 


land, calculated that the amount brought | 
8,000,000 | 
In fact it | 


to charge would rise from 
gallons to 10,000,000 gallons. 
has risen from 7,000,000 ga 


1 
lons to 


10,000,000 gallons; and | estimate the | 


amount for the next year at 11,903,000 
gallons, Should that estimate turn out 
pa be correct, the expectations of my noble 
Friend will be fully justified. 1 shall now 
call the attention of the House 
rally to the increase of consumption ex- 
hibited by the various articles subject to 
the Excise-duty, though | am well aware, 
that the term “ articles of consumption” Is 
not strictly applicable either to auctions 
or to bricks. Taking the average 
sumption of three years, ending on the Sth 
of April, 1834, and comparing that with 
the actual consumption of the last year, 
ending in April, 1835, it appears that an 
increase has taken place under the 
spective heads as follows :— 

Increase per cent. 


gene- 


cole 


re- 


Auctions - - 12 
Bricks - = 7 
Glass - - 14 
Hops - - - QI 
Licenses ~ 4 
Malt - - @ 
Paper, Ist and ‘ ond class 7 

eee Millboard - 7 

eeee Stained - wee 
Soap - - 15 
Spirits - - 7 
Tea - - 18 
Vinegar . - 13 


In the whole of the Excise there is but 
one article in which a distinct improve- 
ment, marked by the amount of per cent- 
age, has not taken place. That article 
is soft soap, and | am inclined to attribute 
the reduction in its consumption to the 
substitution of cheaper oils in many cases 
in our manufactures. The diminution in 
the consumption of soft soap amounts to 
less than one per cent. Taking into con- 


sideration the increase which has taken 
place in so many articles of consumption, 
it is obviously impossible to come to any 
other conclusion than that the general 
condition of the people must be greatly 
improved, and must be continually im- | 
proving. 


The other branches of taxation | 





cated in detail. With respect to the 
stamps and taxes now consolidated, there 
has been, I must observe, a considerable 
falling-off as comp vared with last year, in 
“consequence mainiy of the reduction of 
the House-tax. 1 may here mention, that 
in consequence of some new arrangements 
made in the course of last year by the 
ofhcers of this department, which is as 
well managed as any in the country, and 
|in consequence of new arrangements in 
the Exchequer to facilitate payments, a 
reduction in the expense of collecting the 
dutie s to the amount of 22,0002. has been 
effected. I may also state, that by the 
Bill which [ intend to bring in for more 
purpose, facilities will be given 
to persons to enter into compositions for 
Assessed-taxes. With respect to the 
amount of those duties, [ estima‘e them 
for the year at 6,928,800/. There has 
been some falling-off i in the Stamp depart- 
ment, but chiefly in the Legacy-office ; yet 
even here there is cause for congratulation. 
It is a remarkable fact, that in one single 
quarter there has been paid into the Le- 
in the Town Duties- 


than one 


gacy Department, 
office, duties rated upon property equal to 
no less asum than 6,812,9412, This is 


an exhibition of such enormous wealth as 
few other countries in the world could 
boast of. No less than 6,812,9412. was 
the amount of the property on which 
Legacy-duty had been paid in one single 
quarter. The revenue of the Post- office I 
estimate at its amount last year. At the 
same time I trust that the revenue will 
soon be increased by the diminution of 
the cost of the Department itself; and 
that my right hon. Friend, the Master of 
the Mint, and his Colleagues will succeed 
in their endeavours to put that establish- 
ment on a proper footing. The new con- 
tract which has been made for the mail- 
coaches may serve to show the public 
the advantages which may be gained by 
| perseverance. 

For the purpose of exhibiting the means 
possessed by the country for meeting all 
its engagements, I must next call the at- 
tention of the House to the state of the 
public debt at the present moment as com- 
pared with its state at former periods, 
The House very wisely, in my opinion, 
determined, that it is no longer expedient 
‘to keep up an amount of taxation for the 
_ purpose of providing a Sinking- Fund. This 
opinion has been very genet rally adopted, 
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and, unlike other opinions, it has not been 
disclaimed by those who once professed it. 
I know no subject, indeed, on which 
there is a greater consent of opinion on all 
sides, Undoubtedly there was one great | 
authority opposed to the abandonment of | 
the Sinking Fund, Lord Ashburton; but | 
the question was, whether it be not better 
to leave the money in the hands of the | 
people to promote the general well-being 
of the country, by increasing the amount 
of capital at their command and the 
amount of money in circulation, and 
thereby lowering the rate of interest, than 
to raise more money than was otherwise 
wanted, in order to apply it to the reduc- 
tion of the debt? It is a great mistake to 
imagine that because there is no Sinking 
Fund therefore a reduction of the National 
Debt cannot take place. On the contrary, 
such reduction has been carried into effect 
to a much more considerable extent than 
Gentlemen who reasoned in favour of a 
Sinking Fund would be inclined to credit. 
The conversion of permanent into termi- 
nable annuities is in principle a Sinking 
Fund; the best and most legitimate Sink- 
ing Fund that can be acted upon. This 
principle has been acted on to a very 
considerable extent. The total amount of 
the interest of the debt, in 1816, was 
32,457.0000. of which 1,894,0001. was in 
terminable annuities. In 1834, the total 
amount of the interest of the debt was 
28,462,000/, of which the interest on 
the terminable annuities amounted to 
4,280,770/.; so that in 1816 the termi- 
nable annuities bore a proportion to the 
whole debt as one to sixteen--while, in 
1834, they bore a proportion as one to 
seven. To all who are anxious for the 
good of the country, this must be a most 
gratifying result. On looking at this 
operation, I can but wish we had during 
the war, and when the funds were low, 
contracted our debt in terminable annui- 
ties instead of a perpetual charge. Had 
that been done, the country by this time 
would have been relieved from a large 
portion of that debt which it bas now to 
bear, and which is found to be so op- 
pressive. But considerable progress has 
been made towards converting the debt 
into terminable annuities; and as long as 
the system goes on, it will gradually 
abolish the debt. This is one of the 
reasons which induced me, in contracting 
the West-Indian loan, to makea consider- | 
able portion of it terminable annuities. 
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1 have now followed the course pursued 
| by my noble Friend last year, and com. 
| pared the income of the present year with 
“that of previous years. I believe that | 
i have stated frankly and unreservedly the 
real state of our finances, and I also be- 
‘lieve that my statement is rather below 
than above the mark as to the income of 
the country. There is another point of 
/some importance with respect to the 
credit of the country, which shows that 
| the national resources are not only unim- 
paired, but are increasing. Before, how- 
ever, proceeding to this, there is a cir- 
‘cumstance connected with the debt to 
/which I wish to advert, and in which 
(there has been a diminution —that por- 
tion of the debt called the dead weight. 
It is obvious on the reduction of the great 
civil and military establishments, that there 
must be an increase of the dead weight to 
a certain point; but, after a period, there 
would be a rapid decrease in the amount, 
I should be extremely sorry to have any 
observations misinterpreted, but as it is 
obvious that many mistakes which would 
occasion great inconvenience might arise 
from an erroneous impression of what 
may be said on this subject, it is neces- 
sary that I should be extremely cautious. 
I can state with contidence, that the dead 
weight bas diminished in amount, and that 
the House may fairly calculate on its pro- 
gressive reduction. I, for one, protest 
against any censure being attached to 
any party in consequence of this charge ; 
it is a debt justly due to our soldiers and 
sailors, and I am sure that no one in this 
House will ever complain of the expense. 
I hope, also, that mistakes will be guarded 
against out of the House. In the amount 
of this charge, [ include the half-pay, 
superannuations, pensions, &c., to the offi- 
cers of the army, navy, and ordnance, as 
well asthe civil departments. I first take 
the army, navy, and ordnance, and I find 
the maximum amount of the dead weight 
for the last four years, in these departments 
was about 4,900,000/. In several pre- 
vious years, it had been above that sum 


considerably. 
1823 - 4,955,2891, 
1827 - - 4,971,910 
1831 - 4,907,430 
1832 - - 4,811,327 
1833 - 4,673,247 





Showing a gradual diminution in the 
‘last three years, There can be no doubt 
| that this charge is in progress of gradual 
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reduction, and will finally be extinguished. 
I can prove this by reference to another 
statement. 


Pensions paid on account of Army Pay- 
office. 

Average of 4 years ending 1826, 1,485,776. 
1830, 1,448,604 

1834, 1,328,857 

This showed that there was a gradual 
reduction in this portion of the dead weight, 
and the same principle extended to all other 
parts of it. I am happy in being able to 
inform the House that I have arrived at 
the last branch of the subject, in compa- 
rison with which all other statements | 
have made are subordinate, I am well 
aware that objections may be made to the 
deductions drawn from statistical state- 
ments as illustrating the prosperity of the 
great interests of the country. At the 
same time, I must say, that the facts on 
which I rely cannot on any good grounds 
be objected to. In the first place, with 
respect to the commerce of the country. 
I will not go into minute calculations on 
this point, for the results to which | intend 
to call the attention of the Honse will be 
sufficient to demonstrate the increasing 
prosperity of England. The total value 
of all the exports trom Great Britain in 
1784, of course taking the official value, 
which is the best mode of estimating them, 
was about 15,000,000/. sterling. The 
average official value of the exports for the 
four years 1827, 1828, 1829, 1830, was 
65,330,0002, Coming to the years 1331 
to 1834, inclusive, I find, instead 
of giving 65,330,000/, for the amount, 
that the return of the average annual value 
of the exports of the produce of the 
manufactures of the United Kingdom, to- 
gether with the foreign and colonial mer- 
chandise, is not less than 78,179,000J, 
showing an actual and positive increase in 
the last four years in the experts of the 
country of 12,849,000/. In point of fact, 
the increase in the exports during the last 
four years was only one-fifth less than the 
whole of the exports of the country in 
1784. In that year, the exports were 
15,000,000/. while the increase from 1830 
to 1835 has been upwards of 12,000,000/, 
The official value of the imports, taking 
the average annual value for the four 
years ending 1830, was 45,035,784. 
while for the four last years the amount 
was 47,403,998/. showing an increase, as 
compared with the four years ending 1830, 
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of 2,368,214/. The very best mode pro- 
bably of estimating the condition, and 
showing the improvement of the indus- 
trious classes, is by reference to the state 
of an institution which has often been 
alluded to on former occasions with this 
view—I mean that excellent modern in- 
stitution the Savings’ Banks. The return 
to which I allude is most important, and 
shews, | am happy to say, a sensible im- 
provement in the condition of the in- 
dustrious classes. It was made up to the 
20th of November, 1834, and since that 
time nothing has occurred likely to pro- 
duce any change. If it had shown the 
number of depositors in the Savings’ 
Banks of the higher classes increased, 
while there was a diminution in the lower 
classes, | should at once have been led to 
the conclusion that there must be some- 
thing in our social system which in- 
duced the former to deposit their money in 
these banks, while there was a pressure on 
the lower classes, which diminished their 
means of accumulation; but the result of 
the return I have alluded to, and which I 
hold in my hand proves directly the con- 
trary. It is to this etfect :— 

Summary of Depositors, &c, in Savings’ Banks in 
England, Wales, and Ireland, on Nov. 20. 1834. 


Increase or Decrease Amount of 
since Noy. 1833, Investinents. 
16,718 inc. ,. £1,849,161 


Depositors. 
61,295 under £20 each .. 





145,827 —— 50 —— .. 11,859 ine. .. 4,467,885 
60,297 —— 100 ——, .. 3,882 ine. .. 4,129,245 
20,109 —— 150 ——m—mmme . , 803 ine. .. %,415.829 
10,422 ——me FAQ) —— S70 inc. .. 1,764,909 

3,215 above 200 —-- .. 160 dee. .. 805,785 
501,163 53,972 ine. £15,450,814 


Increase in the number of Depositors during the last year 
of 55,972, and in the sum deposited of £956,861. 


Here we perceive an increase of 956,861L., 
the greater portion of which it is clear be- 
longs to the poorer classes, and that I am 
satistied is one of the best indications which 
can be afforded of an improvement in the 
condition of those classes. There is an 
increase of seven per cent in the number 
of depositors, and five per cent in the 
amount of deposits. I well recollect the 
exertions of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport on this subject, and I am 
sure that the result must be as gratifying 
to him as it is to myself. The right hon, 
Gentleman went on to state, that this re- 
turn was a complete answer to those who 
had charged him with making exaggerated 
statements as to the prosperity of the coun- 








| try. He admitted that it was almost as bad 
| to make exaggerated statements on the one 
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side as on the other. If, however, he were 
disposed to be guilty of any degree of 
exaggeration, it would rather be in look- 
ing at the cheerful side of a subject, and 
regarding with pleasure the prospect of 
improvement, instead of following the ex- 
ample of some hon. Members, who were 
evidently repining over the prospects of 
the country, and saying, notwithstanding 
appearances, all was hollow wretchedness, 
and deceit. The return he had just read 
to the House was oue satisfactory proof 
of the well-being of certain classes; but 
he would refer to another proof in the 
local improvements that had been made 
in various parts of the country. He need 
not say a word as to the extent to which 
these might be a source of future welfare, 
but he wished to advert to the fact, that the 
Government had stepped in, for the pur- 
pose of aiding these local improvements, 
by means of loans advanced through the 
Exchequer Bill Loan Commissioners. 
This Board had made advances, for the 
purpose of local improvements, such as 
roads, rail-roads, docks, bridges, &c.; 
improvements in cities and towns, 
and also in counties, to the amount of 
4,652,000/. This was the whole of the 
assistance given by the State, and it had 
not only been unatiended with loss, but a 
positive profit had accrued on the Ex- 
chequer Bills su advanced. It was im- 
possible that he should allude to this sub- 
ject, without referring to the important 
services rendered ‘o the country by those 
Gentlemen who had consented to act as 
Commissioners. ‘The conduct pursued by 
them was a satisfactory proof of the public 
spirit which animated all the people of 
this country. Many of those Gentlemen 
were connected with the City of London, 
and they gave their important services, 
and took upon themselves the trouble and 


responsibility of performing the duties of 


their office, without any hope or expecta- 
tion of emolument. Nothing could be 
more honourable to these Gentlemen, or 
more indicative of a high moral feeling on 
the part of the great body of the people, 
than the sacrifice for the public good, 
which those Gentlemen continually made. 
He might perhaps reasonably be supposed 
to have been guilty of some exaggeration 
in the view he had taken of the well- being 
of the country after the King’s speech at 
the commencement of the Session, and 
the statements made since that time by 
certain parties in that House. According 
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to what had been stated, one of the most 
important interests in the country was in 
anything but a state of prosperity. He 
admitted that there existed grounds for 
the statements which were then made 
of the distress of the agriculturists, but 
while he contended that the country gene- 
rally was in a state of prosperity, he did 
not deny that distress was felt by some 
classes of the community. With respect 
to what the agricultural interest de- 
manded, he would only observe, that if 
it were not in the power of the Govern- 
ment and the House to yield to them the 
relief which they required, it did not arise 
from indifference to their claims, or want of 
sympathy in their sufferings, but that this 
Government as well as the late Ministry 
was controlled by other duties. When they 
felt it to be their duty to resist the re- 
peal of the great tax imposed on a portion 
of agricultural produce —he meant the 
Malt-tax, they did so on grounds which 
all practical Statesmen, both in and out 
of oftice agreed to be substantial and just. 
They were convinced that if this impost 
were removed, agriculture on the whole 
would not be relieved. He was, however, 
inclined to think that the measure now 
coming into operation for the better man- 
agement of the poor, would give a real 
and substantial relief to agriculture. He 
indeed, was now prepared to speak with 
more confidence than he could at any 
former period have done, of the ad- 
vantages that would result from the Act 
to which he alluded, to the agriculturists 
of England, and above all to that portion 
of the agricultural interest which now suf- 
fered the most. He felt no hesitation in 
saying that no reduction in general taxation 
that could be made would produce anything 
like that degree of relief to the agricul- 
turists which they would derive from the 
reform of the Poor-laws. He found from 
information that he had obtained two 
months ago, that the improvement that had 
taken place was highly important, and 
this had been confirmed from inquiries 
he had since made, and he had _ been 
enabled to verify the statement, which he 
would, with the permission of the House, 
read :— 

* 1. Abingdon Union commenced 1st of 
January, 1835. The expenditure during the 
three months ending April, 1834, was 1,230/. 
and upwards; and during the three months 
ending April 1835, was 776/., showing a re- 
duction of more than 35 per cent. 

“2, Farringdon Union commenced the 7th 
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February, 1835. Ten weeks afterwards we 
find that 148 persons had had the offer of the 
workhouse, of whom only 15 accepted it, and 
out of these, 11 left it. Inquiries were made 
as to the remainder of the large number of 
148, and it was ascertained positively that a 
very large proportion of them, three-fourths, 
had obtained employment. 

“3, Newhaven Union commenced 7th 
February, 1835. This morning our Assistant 
Commissioner writes as follows :—‘ It gratifies 
me to be enabled to inform your Board, that 
the Guardians of the Newhaven Union, by re- 
presenting to the employers of labourers in 
agriculture, the blind policy of contributing 
unprofitably towards the Poor-rates those sums 
which would be spent profitably as wages, have 
induced them to employ all the idle hands, 
and there is not at this moment one able- 
bodied man receiving relief from the Poor-rates 
throughout the Union. 

“ Bradford Union commenced the 
March, 1835. The guardians began by 
close examination of the list of 1,200 paupers, 
and detected a great many impositions. ‘The 
Vice-Chairman of the Board considers that 
the present actual saving in consequence of 
this examination, and of adopting the system 
of partial relief in kind, is not less than 2,000/. 
per annum ; and that a further saving to the 
same amount may be confidently expected. 

“ Alton Union commenced the 3rd April, 
1835. The accompanying document (B) will 
show the saving in several parishes of that 
Union to be more than forty per cent; and the 
fact that wages have advanced in two of those 
parishes, in consequence of that saving, is un- 
commonly satisfactory. 

“South Stoneham Union commenced the 
27th March. Here I find that the weekly relief 
is reduced one-half. With regard to litiga- 
tion, the Board have as yet no official in- 
formation before them on the subject; but it 
is notorious that it is enormously reduced, so 
much so as to be a source of considerable in- 
convenience to barristers attending Sessions. 
[ venture to say that I have no doubt of the 
poor expenditure being reduced nearly 50 per 
cent. in all those districts which come under 
our regulations comprehending, eventually, the 
whole of England and Wales. At the end of 
the period of five years and a session, for which 
our Commission is appointed, the expenditure 
of the poor, instead of being six millions per 
annum, and upwards, will only be three mil- 
lions per annum, and upwards. It is more 
difficult to give an opinion respecting the rate 
at which this reduction will take place, but I 
shall be much disappointed if the year ending 
March, 1838, does not show a diminution of 
1,500,000/., as compared with the year ending 
March, 1834.” 


28th 
a 


It appeared, then, that the market for 
labour, when left to itself, absorbed nearly 
the whole of the persons who were for- 
merly supported by the parish. He would 
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ask his hon. Friend opposite, who had ma- 
nifested great anxiety on this subject, whe- 
ther the benefit which had already arisen 
from the union of parishes had not been 
nearly equal in these districts to any that 
could result from the reduction of taxation? 
It appeared, also, from the last statement 
he had read, that the new svstem of Poor- 
laws was likely, within a short period, to 
benefit’ the ricultural interest to the 
extent of 1,500,0002 a year. He had no 
doubt, if this Act continued to be judi- 
ciously administered under the 

tendence of the 
would not be fone 
would be reduced to one-half their present 
amount. Jie was not so much vratified 
that those who paid the Poor-rates would 
receive benefit, as on another account; 
his great source of gratification arose from 
a belief that the new system of Poor-laws 
was infinitely more beneficial than the old 
system, to those who received the Poor- 
rates. If the money were left in the 
pocket of one class, a consequence of in- 
finitely more importance followed, namely 
—the creation in the mind of the other, of 
the independent feeling of relying on their 
own exertions for the means of support. 
He must contend, therefore, that the people 
| relieved by the Poor-laws, would be mainly 
| benefited by the new Poor-law Act; while 
those who contributed to the rates would 
be much relieved. There was only one 
test more to which he would refer, to show 
the improvement that had taken place in 
the condition of the people. He had 
| referred to the Savings’-Banks and Poor- 
rates; but there was another test which 
applied more particularly to the trading 
classes—he meant the number of bank- 
ruptcies and insolvencies, in which as ap- 
peared from the Return that he held in his 
hand, that there had been a gradual dimi- 
nution during the last three years :— 


superin- 
Commissioners, that it 


before the Poor-rates 





The number of persons declared bankrupts 
in the London Gazette was for the years 
following, viz. 


1830 - - - 1,549 
183] - ~ - - 1,543 
1832 - : - 1,396 
1833 - . - - 1,044 
1834 - - - 1,099 
1835, to Ist August - 674 


The number of persons who declared them- 
selves insolvent, was for the like period, 





Viz. 
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1830 ° - - 157 was hardly necessary for him to observe, 
1831 - - - - 199 | that hon. Gentlemen must be convinced, 
1832 - - - 164 _ from the statement he had made as to the 
1833 - - - - 124 / amount of the revenue of the country, 
1834 . re : 155 ‘that he could not be expected to make 
1835, to Ist August - - 86 | any great reduction in taxation. However 


Number of persons discharged as insolvent 


debtors. 
1832 - - - - 4,644 
1833 - - - 4,583 
a4. = « « Oe 


There were other tests beside those to 
which he had alluded which might be re- 
ferred to which would prove the general 
well-being of the country, but he thought 
these from their great importance were 
almost sufficient. He would not trouble 
the House with more than one other 
proof of the prosperity of the great ma- 
nufacturing interests, namely—a_refer- 
ence to the Reports of the gentlemen who 
had been appointed superintendants under 
the Factory Bill. He did not intend to 
refer merely to opinions stated in these 
Reports, but to facts and figures. Gen- 
tlemen might differ as to a mere expres- 
sion of opinion, but when figures were 
stated to show results, there could be 
but little difference. From these Re- 
ports it appeared that there had been a 
great increase in all the leading branches 
of manufacture, and more especially in 
the north of Ireland. A great increase 
had taken place in the woollen manufac- 
ture of the west of England, which had 
to compete with the manufacture of York- 
shire, and had other difficulties to contend 
with to prevent its advance. It appeared 
that in the three counties of Gloucester, 
Wilts, and Somerset, during the last year, 
a considerable increase had taken place in 
the number of the men emploved. In Glou- 
cester the increase was 7 per cent., in Wilts 
25 per cent., and in Somerset 20 per cent. 
Taking the average, therefore, the increase 
was above seventeen per cent. Many new 
mills had been erected, and are now in full 
work ; andothers were in progress. Mr. 
Horner, the intelligent superintendant of 
factories in the north of Ireland, stated 
that a great improvement had taken place 
in the manufactures in his district, and 
he observed, that such was the advance in 
flax machinery, that he had no doubt in 
the course of a short time, mill-spun yarn 
would be imported into Flanders from the 
north of Ireland. 

In approaching the end of his task, it 


anxious he might be to obtain their good 
opinion by the reduction of taxes, he was 
| sure that he would not be expected to do 
so by proposing such a reduction as was 
inconsistent with the maintenance of 
public credit. But, without endangering 
public credit, there were two or three items 
of taxation which might be reduced. Hon. 
Gentlemen must be aware, that in the 
early part of the Session, several petitions 
were presented to the House on the sub- 
ject of spirit licences; and his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Exeter, had given a notice 
on the subject, but had withdrawn it on 
his having promised to take the subject 
into his consideration. Great complaints 
were made, and he thought with some 
justice, of the inequality of the tax now 
imposed on licences for the sale of spirits. 
He thought that this was a very fair tax, 
and was introduced on satisfactory prin- 
ciples by his noble Friend, who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. His noble 
Friend stated, that he wished to put the 
highest duty on spirits, that was not so 
great as to hold out an inducement to 
smuggling: if, therefore, he could not 
| increase the duty on spirits, he was deter- 
/mined to increase the tax on their sale. 
|In this view of the subject, he was sup- 
| ported by the whole House; and his pro- 
| position was carried without any division 
of opinion. From the principles of that 
| proposition he did not intend to depart ; 
' but he was anxious to remedy some in- 
| justice that appeared in the present system. 
|The Committee should clearly understand 
that he proposed to deal only with the 
increased duty on licences established by 
| Lord Althorp, which amounted to fifty 
per cent. This increased duty operated 
very oppressively upon those publicans 
_whose consumption of spirits was very 
small compared with their consumption of 
malt liquor. It was for the benefit of that 
class, and that only, that he was about to 
(propose an alteration in the duty. He 
/could not concede to hon. Members that 
the keepers of great inns ought to partici- 
pate in the relief about to be afforded to 
| their less opulent brethren. His proposi- 
tion was, that persons might take out a 
licence which would authorise them to 
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sell not more than fifty gallons of spirit, 
and for that licence they would pay a 
reduced duty. The loss which the re- 
venue would sustain from this alteration 
he calculated at 40,0007. This was ex- 
actly the proposition which he would have 
urged upon the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, if he had continued 
in office. It was unnecessary, however, 
for him then to enter into particulars, as 
he should have another opportunity of 
doing so. The next point to which he 
wished to call the attention of the House, 
was connected with a manufactured article 
of great importance, and which was capable 
of great increase and extension; and he 
had no doubt that a reduction of the duty 
would greatly extend to the home as well as 
the foreign trade in that article. The 
article alluded to was the manufacture of 
flint glass. Gentlemen who had consi- 
dered the subject of this manufacture 
must be aware of the motives which in- 
duced him to propose a reduction of the 
duty on that article; namely, that the 
great amount of duty not only checked 
the progress of the manufacture, but ope- 
rated as a positive encouragement to the 
illicit manufacturer of the article. The 
duty now paid on flint glass was sixpence 
a-pound, and a drawback was allowed on 
exportation of sevenpence a pound. He 
believed that a great portion of the glass 
sent out of this country paid no kind of 
duty. Here was a trade to which the 
peculiarities of the country were par- 
ticularly well adapted, and yet the profits 
and advantages which the fair trader 
should enjoy were carried away by the 
smuggler. He was satisfied that the pre- 
sent state of the law prevented that con- 
sumption of the article which would 
otherwise take place; and at the same 
time was very injurious to the fair manu- 
facturer. He thought the charge of six- 
pence a-pound on flint glass was most 
objectionable. The tax also operated in- 
juriously by preventing the employment 
of workmen, because it applied more to the 
cutting of glass than any other branch of 
the manufacture, and manufacturers did 
not like to run the risk of losing their 
capital. He believed that the duty pre- 
vented many beautiful articles from being 
manufactured and exported. In this case 
he thought he might make a reduction of 
the duty without any loss being ultimately 
sustained by the revenue thereby, though 
there would be a loss during the next 
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year. He meant to propose the reduction 
of the duty on flint glass, whether exported 
or not; and although it would lead to 
some loss in the revenue next year, still, 
as he had just observed, he did not think 
there would be any ultimate reduction. 
He proposed to reduce the duty on flint 
glass from sixpence to twopence a-pound. 
This would be sufficient to put down the 
illicit manufacture, but would enable the 
fair manufacturer to extend his trade. 
He had no doubt that an mereased con- 
sumption of the article at home, as well 
as an increase in the quantity exported, 
would result from the course he pro- 
posed. The drawback would be in the 
same proportion as tt was at present, as 
nearly as possible, allowing for the fraction. 
The present duty was sixpence a-pound, 
and the drawback was sevenpence. The 
amount of duty last year was 233,317/., 
and the drawback was 85,2291. The 
nett balance, therefore, was 148,°882. 
If the duty was reduced, and there was a 
small increase of consumption, the duty 
would be nearly 100,0002. He had no 
kind of doubt that there would be a great 
increase of consumption. There might be a 
loss of 60,0002. or 70,0002. inthe next year; 
but this would be made up in future years. 

The next article he came to was a 
stamp duty, which interfered with the 
administration of justice in Ireland. It 
was a stamp duty now chargeable on 
awards, and operated to prevent the lower 
orders resorting to this mode of terminat- 
ing their disputes, which, to say the least 
of it, was extremely objectionable, as it 
induced the parties to resort to acts of 
violence. The loss on this point, at the 
ntmost, would not exceed 5002. a-year. 
Perhaps this reduction might hereafter be 
extended to England; but the necessity 
of the case was much stronger in Ireland 
than it could be in England. The im- 
portance of getting rid of it appeared 
from his local knowledge peculiarly great. 
He had but a very few words more to say. 
In keeping up the present amount of re- 
venue, it was not from any disinclination 
to reduction, or from any falling back in 
the great work of economy. He trusted 
that pursuing the course that had _ hi- 
therto been acted upon by his colleagues, 
they would be able to go further in the re- 
duction of taxation. He had shewn how 
much had been done, by comparing the 
expenditure year after year. In one par- 
ticular they had gone beyond the expecta- 
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tions of his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Middlesex, and on a point with reference 
to which his hon. Friend had made many 
complaints. Since the year 1820, there 
had been a reduction in the expense of 
collecting the revenue te the amount of 
620,362/. This was a larger reduction 
than his hon. Friend contemplated as 
possible when he first brought the sub- 
ject under the notice of the House. He 
did not say, that the reduction on th ‘| 
point might not be carried further, or that | 
it ought not to be carried further ; but still 
he contended, that credit was due for the 
extent to which reduction had been carried 
in this particular. His hon, Friend, in his 
speech’ in 1817, stated his opinion as to 
the possible amount to which reduction 
could be carried in the expense of collect- 
ing the revenue ; but from the statement 
which he had just made to the Committee, 
it would appear that feduction on this 
point had been carried beyond his hon. 
Friend’s estimate. He was sure his hon. 
Friend would give him credit for anxiety 
to carry the reduction still further. He | 
wished to advert to one other point—he | 
meant to some facts that had appeared 
before the Committee on sinecures. In 
this branch of expenditure, to which there 
were so many objections, the time was not 
distant when there would be left not even 
a shadow of a sinecure office in Great 
Britain. He was happy to be able to state 
to the House that great improvement had 
taken place with reference to those sine- 
cure offices which had been left unpro- 
vided for by abolition in 1810. The 
amount required for such sinecure offices, 
in 1810, was 191,000/. a-year, while in 








1834, the amount of the sinecure offices | 
similarly unprovided for was not more | 


than 17,000/. a-year. With respect to 
the pensions chargeable on the consoli- 
dated fund, a reduction had been made to 
the amount of 16,000/. since his noble 
Friend, Lord Spencer, proposed the ar- 
rangement respecting the Civil List. The 
amount chargeable for those pensions in 
November, 1833, was 80,262/.; the pre- 
sent charge was 64,347/. shewing an actual 
saving of 15,9152. He had now done; and 
he could not help thanking the Committee 
for the attention they had shewn to him. He 
hoped that they would be indulgent for any 
deficiencies that might appear in the state- 
ment he had just made. The state of the | 
country could not prove otherwise than 
highly satisfactory to the Committee. 
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He felt convinced that many of the facts 
that he had stated must inspire them with 
the most perfect assurance that the general 
resources of the country, so far from being 
diminished, were steadily i improving, so as 
to show that we might set at deftanec any 
foreign aggression; and that, notwith- 
standing our debt, we were in a state to 
maintain the national honour, and to up- 
hold the high character of this nation. The 
loan which had just been effected, he 
would appeal to as an unanswerable proof 
the credit of England now stood 
higher than it ever did before. If they 
compared the rate at which it was raised 
with the rate at which money was borrowed 
by foreign countries, it would show how 
much higher the character of this country 
was than that of any other nation. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by thank- 
ing the House for the patience with which 
they had listened to a statement which he 
feared, consisting as it did, wholly of finan- 
cial calcuations, or dry statistical details, 
had been tedious and uninteresting. 

Mr. Goulburn had heard the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman with the 
closest attention, and was happy to admit 
that the result was quite satisfactory. For 
his own part he had never for a moment 
entertained a doubt concerning the re- 
sources of the country, but, on the contrary, 


/on every occasion that he had the honour 


to address the House on that subject he 
always spoke in the highest tone as to the 
exertions which she could make. With re- 
gard to the surplus which the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite retained, he would not 
enter into the question whether or not it 
were wise to depart from the usual system 
hitherto adopted by men of admitted talent. 
The right hon. Gentleman had certainly 
not put out of view the necessity of retain- 


|ing some surplus, but it was less than 
‘what he should have considered advisable 


to retain. With regard to the allusion 
which the hon. Gentleman had made as 
to loans contracted by former Governments 
/as contrasted with the late loan, and his 
‘apparent blame of those Administrations 
| for not contracting their loans on termin- 
i able annuities. It should be remembered 
‘that those loans were contracted in periods 
‘of difficulty, and during a heavy and pro- 
| tracted war. Indeed, in another part of his 
| speech the rt. hon. Gentleman had furnished 
the best answer when he described the 
difficulty of contracting the late loan in 
| the present period of peace and prosperity, 
when affairs looked so promising and capital 
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was redundant. If such difficulty attended | 
the raising of a loan of fifteen millions on | 
terminable annuities under such favourable 
circumstances, must it not have been tenfold | 
greater during a period of war, and when the | 
country was placed under such different 
circumstances? With regard to the pro- | 
posed reductions of his right hon. Friend, 
he looked upon them rather in the light of 
trade regulations than reductions of taxa- 
tion, and indeed believing it impossible at | 
present to reduce the revenues with a due 
regard to public faith he was ready to share 
with his right hon, Friend any unpopularity 
which a refusal to reduce taxes might subject 
him to. After the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman no doubt could remain as 
to the increased prosperity of the country, 
and the only question which could arise was 
as to its extent. This general improve- 
ment of the country must, as a matter of 
course, extend in some degree to the agri- 
cultural interest. But when any direct | 
adventage, or any diminution of the bur- | 
dens, could be afforded for any particular 
class, he hoped the House would agree with | 
him in thinking that the agricultural in- 
terest should be the object of that relief. 
Mr. Hawkes could not but congratulate 
the country upon the prosperous state in 
whichit had been described to be by the right 
hon. Gentleman. With one portion of that 
statement he felt particularly pleased. It was 
the promised remission in the glass duties. 
The glass trade was one that had been par- 
ticularly injured by smuggling; and while 
a profitable branch of trade had been de- 
stroved—the morals of the people had been 
deteriorated. The consequence of the high 
duty had been that other countries were 
now rivalling England in the manufacture 
of glass. He was certain that for the amount 
of glass upon which 120,000/. duty had 
been paid, a quantity had been made upon 
which the duty evaded was equal t 
250,000/. This species of trade had been 
carried on by the illicit manufacturer, and 
it was impossible for the excise officers t« 
detect it. At one period this country en- 
joyed the whole of the foreign trade ; while 
now foreigners were rivalling us in their 
own Colonies. The evil effects of the high 
duties were not only felt in this country, 
but in Ireland—in that country there had 
been ten manufacturers at one time in a 
prosperous state—it was now reduced to 
one manufactory, and it was very doubtful 
whether that should continue in existence. 
From the change proposed, however, he 
had no hesitation in saying that this branch 
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of the manufacture would stand as high as 
it did upon former occasions. 

Colonel Sihthorp could not congratulate 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon an 
increase in the revenue arising from the 
consumption of spirits. He thonght that 
the statement of the right hon. Gentlema 
would prove unsatisfactory, particularly to 


the agricultural interest. The right hon. 


Gentleman ought to relieve that class which 
was most suffering from distress, regardless 
of the claims of others. He believed, how- 
ever, that if an Angel came down from 
Heaven, and sat in the place of the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequey, he would not be 


able to please all parties. 

Mr. Charles Buller could not join in 
the congratulations that had been offered 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 


his budget, nor did he think that the 
country would in any way jein in them. 
It would not be found that the ceun- 
try would be satisfied with that state. 
ment, in which no reason was given 
why their demands were not satisfied. It 


certainly would not satisfy the agricul. 
tural interests, nor was it very easy to 
satisfy them. It certainly would not satisfy 
that large portion of the community, which 
had called for a reduction of the tax upon 
newspapers ; they had heen led to expect 
from the Government that they would 
consult the feelings of the lower orders of 
the people, by the reduction of the tax upon 
newspapers —[ A laugh]. He expected 
that laugh, because it showed what were 
the benefits to be derived from the reduc- 
tion of such a tax, he expected that laugh, 
because it came from those 
ested in resisting the edueation of the people. 


he : aig! } 
hose who were opposed to the diffusion 


who were mter- 


of political knowledge had some reason for 
their 

would view with extreme dissatisfaction the 
statement of the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, because they would find 
by it that their demands were treated with 
utter contempt. He repeated with “ utter 
contempt,” because the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not condescended to give any rea- 
son why he could not qualify the expecta- 
tions that had been raised, but thought to 
put them off with trumpery reductions upon 
lass, and gin shops, and awards in [reland. 
He thought that these taxes ought to be 
reduced, and that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was quite right in reducing 
them, but then such an important subject 
as this ought not to have been entirely 
omitted. There was nothing he considered 


eae ; ; 
satisfaction. Lhe people, however, 
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nistry should give to the people political 
power, and yet were doing everything they 
could to deprive them of political know- 
ledge. He should imagine that the working 
of the monopoly press should have disposed 
Ministers to act otherwise. It was impor- 
tant for them to have public opinion to aid 
them, and they should certainly have taken 
means to have themselves supported. by a 
free Press. The fear of temporary attacks 
from powerful and interested individuals 
should not have prevented Ministers, which 
would be the wiser course, from sweeping 
away the monopoly, and throwing the Press 
open to fair competition. For another 
vear Ministers had thr» "n themselves into 
the hands of the monopolists, who might 
treat them, as thev had treated them hither- 
to. He hoped in Gop! that a certain party 
would not take advantage of the feeling of 
the country in this respect, and that they 
might not have to deplore the consequences 
of the course they had taken. 

Mr. Divett said, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had a very small sun to deal 
with, and therefore it was hardly fair to 
expect any considerable reduction of taxa- 
tion from him. He was very glad the right 
hon. Gentleman had paid attention to the 
subject of spirit licences, and had consented 
partially to reduce the burdens which so 
onerously, and, he thought, unfairly, pressed 


upon them. With respect to newspaper 
stamps, to which the hon. and learned 


Member who last spoke had alluded, he 
agreed in a great measure with the views 
of that hon. and learned Member, and he 
believed that if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had tried the experiment of re- 
ducing the stamps, say a penny below what 
they were at present, he would not have 
found any inconvenience from it. 

Sir Charles Broke Vere was sorry to cast 
any gloom over the happy pictures of com. 
mercial prosperity which the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had presented 
to the House; but really there was one 
class of people whose condition had long 
formed an exception to the generally pros- 
perous state of the country ; namely, the 
agricultural inteerest. 
land had suffered for years and were still 
suffering grievously, particularly under the 
operation of local taxation, which pressed 
with peculiar severity on them. He hoped 
the Government would take this subject 
into their consideration, and devise some 
means of mitigating the severity of their 
local burthens, 
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Sir Thomas Fremantle had great plea. 
{sure in complimenting the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the very 
clear, elaborate and satisfactory manner in 
which he had explained his financial views 
to the House. He had listened with great 
attention to the address of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he must confess that he 
had also listened with the greatest satis- 
faction. At the same time, however, 
_he must say, that he did not think the 
|revenue was precisely in that buoyant 
condition which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had contemplated. When Lord 

A\lthorp effected the reduction of thé house 
duties, and those upon spirits and other 
matters, the noble Lord calculated the 
‘consequent deficiency for the current year 
at 730,000/. ; upon going through the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer’s state- 
ment, however, it appeared that the actual 
deficiency was 751,000/. In making this 
calculation hé gave the right hon. Gentle- 
| man credit for a fulltwelvemonth’s loss from 
the repealed duties upon houses, spirits, &c. 
whereas, in reality, he ought only to have 
‘aleulated the loss of three quarters in the 
present year. He was afraid, therefore, that 
in subsequent years the actual loss would be 
yet more considerable. Under these cir. 
| cumstances he thought the right hon. Gen. 
| tleman was quite right in not attempting 
jany great financial reductions at present. 
This timely prudence on the part of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave promise 
that whenever he might have it in his 
power to reduce taxation he would do it 
wisely and effectually. 

Mr. Hume was anxious to say a few 
words upon the remarks made by the hon. 
Baronet, because he considered the observa- 
tions opposed to sound measures, and con- 
trary to the doctrine every Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ought to adopt. According 
to the argument of the hon. Baronet, the 
object of Government should be to keep up 
a large expense occasioned by the collection 
of revenue, and diminish taxation upon a 
small or what was termed a moderate scale. 
This, in his opinion, was deceiving the 
public. He would rather have a tax of 
$00,000]. per annum abolished, than 
1.200,000/. taken off whilst all the ma- 
chinery for the collection of a part of the 
tax was left. The Excise was most oppres- 
sive, because every man should be at 
liberty to use his capital according to his 
interest. The Excise entered into almost 
every branch of industry, so that no man 
could avoid the inquisitorial power of the 
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Excise-officers. On that ground alone he 
could not approve of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer suffering the regulation of 
Excise collections to continue. He was 
not an advocate for half-measures. If a 
tax was wholly taken off an article there 
would be a prospect of increase in the con- 
sumption of that article ; 
off part of a tax, leaving the machinery for 
the collection, little was gained. On that 
ground he was opposed to the doctrine of 
the hon. Baronet. He was also adverse to 
the argument urged by another hon. 
Baronet who spoke of the agriculturists. 
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but, at the same time, he 


could not avoid saying he should have pre- 


ferred a greater reduction of the spirit 
i duties: the consumption would have in- 
ercased, and smuggling have been pre- 
vented. The consumption of tobacco had 


linereased in proportion: to the 
but if they took 


That class, in his opinion, made complaints | 


unjustly. If they continued to 
keeping a standing army, the expense of 


vote for 


yeomaury corps, and colonial expense, as | 


well as the navy expense, and collecting 
the revenue, they deserved the situation in 
which they stood. All he regretted was 
that himself and many others should be 
dragged into the consequences of their 
misconduct. But the agriculturists had no 
real ground of complaint, they had been 
relieved from every tax they could be 
relieved from,—they had at that moment 
all the reduction the law could give them, 
—they had a monopoly in corn, not to any 
great amount he would admit, but it was 
a monopoly, and by preserving it, they had 
ruined themselves. Two or three vears 
had rolled on since he endeavoured to 


press that upon them, but they did not | 


regard what he said, and their affiirs had 
become gradually worse. Their determi- 
nation to maintain that monopoly was the 
cause of all their complaints. The ex- 
periment of giving agriculturists high 
prices was the most monstrous monopoly 
ever heard of. He should say, on the part 
of the public at large, that the country 
gentlement were ruining themselves. An 
hon. Member, not then in the House, 
made an assertion in a former debate, 
government had given relief to all but the 
agriculturists. There never was an asser- 
tion for which there was less foundation. 
The Government had given them all the 
relicf they had a right to expect. 
vised his right hon. F riend, who it appear- 
ed could not give satisfaction to the agri- 


culturists, to turn round and give some of 


the relief, which the agriculturists did not 
value to other interests. With regard to 
the statement of his right hon. Friend, he 
would say that a clearer ‘statement could 
not be made. The details which he fol- 
lowed as close as he could, he was bound to 


that | 


He ad- | 


| merce would increase. 


state, would be, in his opinion, realized in 


}expense to 3, 


reduction 
which had taken place in the duty during 
the last forty years. If the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had reduced ion duty lower, 
the loss of the dt uty would have been more 
than repaid by the increased padi 
He should also say that the 
would the reduction of duties on 
all leading articles. All he 
wanted was, a reduction of taxation, and 
the consumption of articles would make up 
more than the 


elving up some 


same reasoning 
apply to 


= 7 
exciseable 


oecasioned hy 

to the 
collection of revenue, he might direct the 
attention of his right hon. Friend to a 
motion which he made on the 27th of 
June, 1831, stated that the 
the 
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when he 
sum paid for 
is monstrous. 


amount of collection 
of the revenue ws That sum 
amounted to three and a half and 
he pointed out, that the more it was re- 
duced the more the public would gain. He 
stated this to prove he was not so bad 

prophet as many had described him to be 
In the year he alluded to he preposed to 
reduce the expense of the Excise 488,700/., 
and the reduction which had since taken 
place upon his suggestion had reduced the 
355,000/. If the reduction 
had taken place upon a proper scale the 
revenue would have been increased much 
more. He should contend that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had an ample field 
for the reduction of taxation. He should 
say much might be reduced, but unfortu- 
nately the Tories opposed all relief of taxa- 


millions, 


tion. He wished they had all the taxes to 
pay. He would not allow that they had 
gone to the utmost extent of reduction of 
taxation. ‘The reduction on the incomes 


of country gentlemen had not been more 
than the reduction in the value of money. 


If the Reformed Parliament carried on 
reforms quietly he had no hesitation in 
| saying the prosperity of trade and com- 


He did think his 
Majesty’s Government should on every 
occasion make a reduction in the Excise 


taxes. He would turn out the Excise 
officers in every instance, and thereby re- 


lieve the country to a much greater extent. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had im- 

properly stated that the determinable an- 

Duities and temporary loans would relieve 
TF 2 
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the country. No Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could consider any loan tempo- 
rary at this time. The best way of re- 
lieving the country was to reduce taxa- 
ation. He was obliged to object to a bud- 
get in which there was no positive relief to 
the country. He expected a reduction in 
the expense occasioned by enormous estab- 
lishments. He was sure the amount of 
taxation might be reduced, so as to press 
much lighter on the people. A_ relief 
might be afforded by a change of taxation. 
The landed interest during the last four 
years had paid much less in taxation than 
other classes, and his Majesty’s Government 
should endeavour to equalize taxation. 
The hardships and pressure of the legacy 
duty, for example were enormous and it 
was a scandal to the House to suffer that 
tax to exist. It would have been better if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
decreased taxation to a greaterextent. He 
did not object to the relief to the licensed 


victuallers, but his right hon. Friend 
might have gone a little further. He 


thought that meritorious class of traders 
had suffered much more by taxation, in 
proportion to the general taxes, than other 
classes. It did appear hard that the 
licensed victuallers should pay to the re- 
venue more than their fair proportion of 
the public burthens. He wished to impress 
on his right hon. Friend the propriety of 
taking off the whole duty on glass. ‘There 
was only one more point which he consi- 
dered a subject of complaint. Hfis right 
hon. Friend had taken no notice of the 
thousands and tens of thousands who bad 
prayed to be released from what he should 
eall the shackles on knowledge. Those 
laws which imposed taxes on the press were 
the heritage of old times, concocted by bad 
men. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been cheered by the Tories, but his 
right hon. Friend ought to look with 
jealousy on those cheers. When _ they 
cheered he might rely upon being wrong, 
and in all such cases he advised him to 
reverse his measures. His right hon. 
Friend should say whether he could or 
would not remove a tax which pressed 
heavily on the people. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would not remove the tax on 
the newspapers, would he take it off the 
small publications > Why should his right 
hon. Friend stand in the way of public 
instruction ? Why give money to enable 
the people to read and at the same time 
insist upon a tax to prevent them from 
reading? On the whole, no budget would 
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be satisfactory which did not give relief on 
that point. His right hon. Friend might 
change the tax:—take it off newspapers, 
and lay it on some other article—was it the 
object of the Government to keep the 
people in ignorance, and perpetuate the 
Act of Lord Castlereagh? He did hope 
the right hon. Gentleman would not con- 
tinue the tax sanctioned by the 6th of 
George 3rd, but comply with the wishes of 
the people by removing an impost which 
was obnoxious in every point of view. 

Mr, Handley said, that he did not blame 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for not having extended 
a large share of relief to the agricultural 
interest, for on the two questions which 
immediately affected that interest the 
House had decided against it—he alluded 
to the Motions which had been made for a 
relaxation of the currency, and the Repeal 
of the Malt-tax. It had been said, that a 
day of reckoning would come, when the 
agricultural interest would be obliged to re- 
linquish what was alleged to be an unjust 
advantage. If that day should ever arrive, 
it was the public creditor, and not the agri. 
culturist, who would suffer most. If the 
hon. Member for Middlesex thought to 
gain popularity by raising what he had 
thought to be the exploded cry of ‘ cheap 
bread,” he would only remind him that 
cheap corn had not at present (as far at 
least as the metropolis was concerned) the 
effect of producing cheap bread. The 
miller and the baker paid to the farmer 
only the sum of 27s.a quarter, on which 
they made a profit of 22s. He felt 
bound to acknowledge that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had made a most judi- 
cious selection in applying the small 
amount of surplus to relief from taxation. 
Though he could not but say that the 
smallest amount of relief had been afforded 
the agricultural interest, still he took what 
the right hon. Gentleman had done to- 
wards lessening their burthens as an earnest 
that he would seriously turn his attention 
to the financial operations of the country, 
with the view of introducing a measure 
which would afford somewhat more satis- 
faction to the agriculturists than the 
empty expression of sympathy in the 
King’s Speech. 

Colonel Rushbrooke was exceedingly 
pleased to hear that the reduction of the 
duty on spirits in Ireland had completely 
answered the expectations of those by whom 
it had been made. The hon. Gentleman 
was anxious that some reduction should be 
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made in Scotland, which would have the 
effect of preventing the smuggling which 
was now carried on in that country. 

Mr. Blamire observed, 


fAve. 14} 


| 
| 


that there was | of cheap publ lications, man 


one point which he was exceedingly de- 


sirous to impress on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It would grant relief to one 
class of agriculturists, if some alteration 
were made in the regulations of the Excise 


with respect to malt, by the continuance of 


which an unfair advantage was allowed to 
those who grew barley on rich soils, to the 
prejudice of those by whom an inferior de- 
scription only of barley could be cultivated. 
This alteration might be made with 
fect safety to the revenue by a ‘Treasury 
minute. 

Mr. Ormsby Gore protested against the 
opinion that the agricultural intcrest en- 
joved any exclusive advantages. 
terest was not so much pressed against by 
direct taxation as by the amount which they 


pers | 


| In Malta, 
That in- | 
, down 


were compelled to contribute for the sup- 


port of other classes of the community. For 
instance, the agriculturists had to bear the 
largest share of the burthen of the Poor- 
laws, whilst the manufacturing population 
contributed the largest proportion of th 
applicants for relief. For the reduction 
which had been made to benefit the agri- 
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South of England, that the 
most anxious . information ; 
fact which was clearly prove by 
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people were 
re celve a 


the spread 


- of which were 
of a most injurious tendenc “y. They were 
at all events greatly inferior to those which 
might be afforded by men of ability and 
honesty. But no reduction in taxation 
could be made until our establishments 
were brought toa more economical seale. 
It was in vain to look for relief while the 
standing army was kept in its presen 
state; whilst a vote of 600,0002 was com: 


to last night for what he considered a use- 
less purpose, and ites | 
sum of 40,000/. was 
Canal, in Canada. 

be allowed to manage their 
he knew himself that situations 
a-vear, were given to broken 
gamblers whilst the inhabitants of 
the country were excluded from all due 
management in their local affairs. With 
rE spect to the Poor-law Bill, he had heard 
from a clergyman in Sussex, that it woul ld 
throw that part of the country into confu- 


night b 
the 
The Colonies ought to 
own affairs. 


thie efore a 


voted for Rideau 


oft 2,006 7. 


sion. It had been carried too far. It 
must be amended, or it would amend it- 
| self. 

Mr. Robinson had asked the Chancellor 


cultural interest, he thanked the right hon. | 


Gentleman, the Chancellor of the E 
quer, though it must be considered so ex- 
ceedingly ‘slight ; to a class of persons, 
too, who had borne their distress with the 
greatest forbearance, and by whom no po- 
litical unions or overw helming assemblies 
were ever resorted to as a means of pro- 
curing relief. It could, however, scarcely 
be considered sufficient as an encourage- 
ment to their loyalty. 

Major Beauclerk admitted the amount 
of relief afforded by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was satisfactory to the House, but 
would not answer the expectations of the 
country. The amount of relief which had 
been proposed was certainly all that could 
be fairly demanded or expected by those 
who called for the reduction of taxation, 
and were yet unwilling to reduce the estab- 
lishments of the country. He was satis- 
fied, that happiness or tranquility would 
never be restored until the large estab- 
lishments of the country were reduced, 
and our expenditure diminished to a 
standard commensurate with reason and 
common sense. He regretted exceedingly 
that no efforts were made to reduce the 
taxes on knowledge. He could state, from | 


what he had himself lately witnessed in the 





xche = 


| jected to the payment of a 


| the matured good opinion of all classes as 
| 


judiei lous arrangement, and on the prin 


of the Exchequer whether the exports which 
he had spoken of were taken from the 
count of official or declared value. 

bad been answered the tourmer. Now 


He 
thie 


official value merely went to show the in- 
creased quantity of exports which had 
been made from this country, without 


proving that any corresponding increase in 
imports had taken place. With —— to 
the legacy and probate duties, the sn 
amount of personal property 

whilst the largest amount of real property 
passed to the inheritor without being sub- 
shilling. He 
thought, that inste the reduction of 
22,0001. in the collection of 
Chancellor of the Uxchequer 


was tan 


of 


id 
taxatl n, the 
might by 


ples laid down in a work of the hon. 
Member for Dundee, eflect a diminutio mn of 
1,000,000/. He was willing te ad : 
the mght hon. Gentleman had, wi 
limited surplus, made a most judicious » 
lection of taxes to be reduced, and had 
supplied strong ground for believing, tliat 
next year he would deal out an equal mea- 
sure of relief to all parties. He weuld be 
mifluenced by no desire of obtainm ae 


fle eting popt ularity, but would look oniy to 
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a compensation for the performance of the 
labouring duties of his office. 

Myr. Roebuck said, that while the Go- 
vernment kept up the present expensive 
establishment, and refused to cut down 


expenses, it was impossible to expect relief | 


for the people. There was an interest in 
the country which overwhelmed all other 
interests: gentlemen called themselves the 
repres ntatives of the “landed interest,” 
i. c. in other words, they represented them- 
interest in their own 
pockets —and they were complaining that 
the Government would not put into their 
pockets the money that belonged to others. 
What did they want? ‘They said, *‘ You 
must do something for us—because we 
have continued so long in peace.” Was 
there anything so monsirous in the world! 
They complained of peace! The landed 
interests had prospered during the war, the 
gentlemen of landed property lived high ; 
and made provision for their vounger sons 
—the peace came ; and with that came low 
prices ; and he liked low prices they were 
beneficial to the country, he hated high 
prices. But then the landed gentlemen 
could not provide for their younger chil- 
dren—they would never cut down their 
expenses—they always lived above their 
income — and now they came and com. 
plained that their interests were not taken 
care of—why the whole community were 
taxed for their “interest,” they had the 
benefit, (ue wished them joy of it) of the 
monopoly in corn—and while this House 
was nothing but their organ and represen- 
tative? they wanted it to tax the commu- 
nity further for the benefit of the landed 
interest. What in God’s name 
“landed interest?” Why, let the House 
remewuber, that the “ landed interest” did 
not mean the farmer-—it did not mean the 
agricultural labourers—why it was acknow- 
ledged that they were better off than ever. 
Corn was lower in Liverpool than in New 
York, it meant the landlords only, that 
ought to gratify every man; but they 


selves—their own 


made them believe their interest was 
diminishing: why was that? It was be- 


cause of the Corn-laws. They could not 
maintain an interest of that description 
against the feeling of the people of Eng- 
land. If to-morrow they were to have 
high prices—if corn was to be searce—they 
would find 
would no longer stand their Corn-laws. 
So them prepare their incomes for 
reduciion, or prepare their whole pro- 
The mo- 


let 


cceding, ior the coming storm. 
— 
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|ment that the Corn-laws produced hgh 
prices—away would go the Corn-laws, and 
if they did not take them away—away would 
they go also. Let it be remembered, that 
‘the landlords had got almost the only thing 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
_had bestowed. Half the county-rates were 
this year to be paid by the country at 
large ; but that was nothing to them, they 
wished to raise up rents and prices to that 
| point at which they were during the war 
—the “ glorious” days of the war. But to 
that point, he (Mr. Roebuck) hoped they 
never would come, for he did not like to see 
one portion flourishing, at the expense and 
to the detriment, of the rest of the com- 
munity. The landlords had long had the 
lion’s share, but the time was coming when 
j they should have it no longer. Now the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said nothing of that which was nearest 
and dearest to the great mass of the people. 
\iz., the tax upon knowledge. As the right 
hon. Gentleman had found his knowledge 
perhaps very easily, he thought the people 
could get theirs with as little difficulty, and 
‘the right hon. Gentleman would not at- 
|tempt by all the means in his power, to 
grant them that which they had so long, 
so ardently, so warmly, entreated that 
| House to give them. That which the 
‘Government ought, of all things, to 
igive them, viz., knowledge— that by 
| which they were to be conducted through 
| life—by which so much of happiness and 
improvement might be obtained. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (let it go 
forth to the country!) the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had thought the tax on 
knowledge of so little importance — had 
‘considered it of so small value, that he would 
not even name it in his Budget! The 
people had asked of him, and implored of 
him, time out of mind, to take off the tax 
on knowledge ; but the Government had 
always attempted, by it, to shut out light 
from them; it was the only means by which 
the Ministry could maintain them in igno. 
rance—dark, and slavish ignorance. And 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had done his utmost, to retain a 
tax which his predecessors had so laboured 
to uphold. It was nothing to say there 
was so slight a surplus. Why did not the 
right hon. Gentleman make a_ surplus. 
[Laughter.] That laughter showed the 
character of the persons from whom it 
issued; but let those Gentlemen know, 
| there were two ways of getting a surplus— 


| first, by increasing supply—next, by dimi. 
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nishing expenses; the former had been 


{Avo. 14} 


the most agreeable process, for it only. 


touched the people; but the Government 
never thought of cutting down. He brought 
it asa charge against the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that he had done all he could to pre- 
vent the people from obtaining that which 
so long and so earnestly they had desired ; 
and which he as a statesman, desiring popu- 
larity, should have endeavoured to foster 
and inerease. There was nothing so bene- 
ficial to a good Government as a desire for 
knowledge on the part of the people ; there 
was nothing so characteristic of a bad and 
incompetent Government, as a desire to 
withhold it. 

The Chancellor of the Eachequer ob- 
served, that the taxes to which the hon. 
Member for Bath had alluded did not form 
any part of his financial statement, and 
therefore the hon. and learned Gentleman 
need not be surprised at his having omitted 
any mention of them. ‘There was at pre- 
sent on the Orders a notice of motion to 
bring the subject of the tax on newspapers 
before the House, and he could only say 
that when that Question was brought for- 
ward he should be quite ready to discuss it, 
and if any satisfactory arrangement could 
be made, he for one would not throw any 
impediment in the way. The House would 
recollect, however, that when a proposal 
was made to reduce the duty on newspapers, 
it was declared, that unless the whole tax 
was taken off, any partial reduction would 
be worse than nothing. In short, it was 
said, that the tax not only upon newspa- 
pers, but upon paper and advertisements, 
must be immediately removed, as nothing 
short of that concession would give satis- 
faction to the advocates of cheap knowledge. 
Now he believed that these taxes put toge- 
ther would amount to about 1,353,000/., 


and supposing that he had a surplus of 


450,0001., could any man suppose that he 
would be justified in coming down to the 
House with such a proposal, and if he had, 
would the House of Commons have sanc- 
tioned so large a reduction of taxation with 
so small a surplus of revenue to meet it? 
He hoped the House would at some future 
time be disposed to consider the whole 
Question of the stamps on newspapers, but 
until that period should arrive, he could 
not consider the Question in any other 
light than as one which was open to the 
opinion of the House. He begged to in- 
form the hon. Member for Cumberland, 
who had alluded to a revision of the duty 
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escaped his observation, but at present he 
feared it would not be practicable to carry 
the wish of the hon. Member into effect. 
Mr. Henry L. Bulwer said, it was gratify- 
ing to notice the reductions which had taken 
place ever since he had been in the House. 
He agreed with the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, as to the advisable. 
ness of keeping on the taxes, both on S] irit~ 
licences and glass. He agreed, however, 
with his hon. and learned Friend, the 
Member for Bath, with respect to the tax 
on newspapers. He thought something 
might have been done without materially 
affecting the revenue. But he must say, 
that considering all the circumstances of the 


> 


case—considermg the reductions that had 
lately taken place—considering that they 
all had their particular tax to take otf—and 
considering, too, the peculiar circumstances 
under which the Government were in 
office, he thought all allowances ought to 
be made, and that they ought not to press 
on them just now the reduction of a duty 
to which, nevertheless, he should always be 
unfavourable. 

The Resolutions were agreed to, and the 
House resumed. 


SALE OF BEER.]| Mr. A. Trevoy moved 
that the Sale of Beer Bill be read a second 
time. 

Major Beauclerk suggested that the hon. 
Member had better withdraw the Bill. 
He reminded the hon. Member that he had 
given him notice, that if he moved that this 
Bill be read a second time, he should mcve 
that it be read asecond time this day six 
months. ; 

Mr. Arthur Trevor could not think of 


' withdrawing this Bill, which was intended 


to put down a great agricultural Nuisance, 
without hearing what were the objections 
entertained against it. 

Mr. ZZume would mention one objection, 
This tampering with the sale f beer 
produced a perpetual agitation and excite- 
ment in the beer trade, which ought to be 
avoided. He moved that the Bill be read 
a second time this day three months. 

Mr. Warburton seconded the Amend. 
ment. One of the principal objects of this 
Bill was to prevent beer from being drunk 
upon the premises. It was besides a direct 
interference with the rights of the poor, 
and it would be well if thuse persons, both 
in this and the other House of Parliament, 
who were so clamorous for the rights of 


the poor when they were in no danger, 
on inferior barley, that the subject had not / would now come forward to protect them 


t 
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when they were really in no small jeo- 
pardy. 
Amendment agreed to. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, August 15, 1835. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a second time. On the Motion 
of Mr Sergeant O’LovGHLIN:—Insolvent Court (Ire- 
Jand).—Read a third time, On the Motion of Mr. RoBert 
STEWART :—Reforin of Parliament (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By Captain Gorpon, from the Presby- 
tery of Dornoch, against the Aberdeen Universities’ Bill. 


Orance Lopers IN THE ARMY. | 
Lord John Russell appeared at the Bar 
with his Majesty’s most gracious answer 
to the Address of August 11th, with re- 
spect to Orarge Lodges. It was as fol- 
lows :— 


“T have reccived your dutiful Address, | 


submitting to me certain resolutions on the 
subject of Orange Lodges in the Army. 

** My attention has been, and shall con- 
tinue to be, directed to practices contrary 
to the regulations and injurious to the dis- 
cipline of my troops. 

‘*T owe it no less to the dignity of my 
Crown than to the safety of the country 
and the welfare of my brave and loval 
army, to discourage and prevent any at. 


tempts to introduce secret societies into its | 


ranks; and you may rely on my deter- 
mination to adopt the most effectual means 
for that purpose.” 

Lord John Russeil moved that this 
answer from his Majesty be entered on the 
journals of the House. 

Agreed to nem. con. 


IMPRISONMENT FoR Dest.] The At- 


torney-General moved the third reading of | 


the abolition of the Imprisonment for 
Debt Bull. 

Mr. Freshfield complained that the 
House had been taken by surprise on the 
present occasion, as the general opinion 
seemed to be that the Bill would not be 
pressed during the present Session. He 
felt himsclf now compelled to make a stand 
at this last stage of the measure. The Re- 
port of the Common Law Commissioners, 
upon which it was alleged the Bill was 
founded, by no means recommended so 
sweeping a measure, nor did the evidence 
taken before that Committee warrant it. 
He had already stated his decided objection 
to the details of the Bill, which was an 
attempt to limit improper credit, by doing 
away with the power of arrestment. ‘This 
appeared to him likely to be very injurious 
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to the interests of the smaller debtors, who 
comprised by far the larger class, inasmuch 
as they were frequently compelled, from 
their narrow circumstances, to take credit. 
This view of the subject had been taken by 
their neighbours the Scotch operatives, who 
_had presented various petitions, complaining 
that the effect of the measure would be to 
deprive them of that credit which was 
essential to their comfort and independence, 
He regretted that an opportunity had not 
been afforded of discussing in a full House 
the details of the Bill ; but he should now 
take the iiberty of pointing out what it 
was they were about to inflict upon the 
country. ‘The carly part of the Bill pro- 
vides that judgment may be obtained by a 
creditor within eleven days, without any 
form of law ; and ten days atterwards the 
debtor is to disclose any property he may 
be possessed of, which the creditor may 
| take possession of. He implored the legal 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
not to do discredit to themselves and to the 
Legislature by passing an Act fraught 
with such injustice. Its principle was 
most tyrannical and most mischievous, and 
| the worst of it was that the Court had the 
_ power of handing over all the property the 
| debtor possessed, unless security for the 
debt and costs was given. This was a 
mode of dispensing with Trial by Jury, 
which he hoped the House would not 
sanction. ‘The party had merely to swear 
to the debt, and not a scintilla of evidence 
was necessary to corroborate it. He would 
suggest, as an Amendment, that the plain- 
tiff should be required to bring competent 
persons to prove that the debt was really 
'due. Could it be believed that this aftida- 
vit of the petitioner was made to apply to 
all cases without any limit? It was made 
to apply equally to an ascertained well- 
founded debt upon a bond, or any debt, 
however doubtful or difficult to prove. 
He would make no observations upon the 
second clause of the Bill further than com- 
mending it to the attention of the House, 
feeling fully persuaded that if the House 
‘looked at it they would see it was an ad- 
‘ditional objection to the Bill. He would 
pass to that part of the Bill which, after 
giving eflect to the judgment, stated the 
way in which it was to be enforced. With. 
out any trial at law—without any inter- 
vention of a Jury—judgment is pronounced 
against the defendant ; he is summoned to 
appear, not before the Court in which the 
|judgment is pronounced, but before the 
'Commissioners of the district; he must 
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go there at his own expense, and if he | 
stays away he does so at the peril of being 
taken up by a warrant from the Commis- | 
sioners, and to remain in custody til he 
has given a full account of all his property. | 
There was another officer called into action | 
—the trustee, who was not even declared | 
to be an officer of the Court, and over | 
whom no person had any control except | 
the Commissioner, with whom he might 
be in collusion, and the debtor set at nought. | 
He pointed out these Amendments, in 
order that he might record on the Journals 
of that House, and show to those who were 
interested in this question, that there were | 
some persons in that House who saw the 
defects of this measure, and were anxious | 
to remedy them. And, although he could 
not but expect that the majority which had 
passed this Bill would also throw out his 
Amendments, still he was resolved to press | 
them, as he was determined this ill; 
should not go up to the other House with- 
out an attempt being made to amend it. 
One clause was made to apply to all pro- 
perty, present and future, yet the three | 
following clauses purported to be provi- 
sions for the protection of property, after | 
taking from the man all he possessed. 
Then the man was not to be discharged 
until he paid fifteen shillings in the pound, 
while he was deprived of the power of 
paying anything. He referred the At- 
torney-General to the 102nd Clause, which 
enacts all money under trust to be trans- 
ferred to the assignees. [Mr. Lawes :— 
That clause is omitted.) He was glad of 
it; but it would be his duty to move 
amendments to prevent the transfer of 
property in trust. At present there were 
nearly 127,000 cases of insolvency, and a 
great deal of money had been recovered 
from persons who, subsequent to taking the 
benefit of the Act, had acquired property, 
by the Commissioners of the Insolvent 
Debtor’s Court, which very salutary power 
this Act would destroy. Further, there 
was no assurance that the Commissioners 
of that Court would not be turned adrift 
after having served the public many years. 
He thought that some compensation ought | 
to be given to the Commissioners. It was 
true there was a compensation clause, but 
if it was of any value it would be the re- 
verse of value to the Commissioners, 2s 
they were exeluded. His learned Friend 
the Solicitor-General held up a paper which 
he trusted was a Bill upon the subject; 
but as the Attorney-General was silent on 
it he was afraid his hopes were ill founded. 
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The Attorney-General had said before 
and he repeated it now, that he thought 
the Commissioners had an irresistible claim, 
if their services were not further required, 
to compensation. 

Mr. Freshfield trusted the Attorneys 
General would not insist upon the clause 
which threw the onus upon the creditor of 
proving that he had reasonable cause to 
believe that his debtor was about to leave 
the country or lose his action. With these 
observations he would leave the Bill in the 
hands of the House. He believed there 
never was a more severe, arbitrary, and un- 


just measure introduced to that House. It 


gave a preference to one creditor over the 
others, and prevented a fair distribution of 
the property of the debtor. He should 
move, as an Amendment, that the Bill be 
read a third time that day six months. 

Mr. Hawes supported the third reading 
of the Bill. The time was come for alter- 
ing, with a view to its improvement, the 
law of debtor and creditor, and he trusted 
that the House would now pass this mea- 
sure. As the Bill gave creditors the fullest 
power over all the property of debtors, he 
should not be surprised to see it meet with 
opposition from gentlemen opposite, and 
more especially from individuals in another 
place. 

Colonel Perceval said, that neither 
Members on that side of the House, nor the 
Members on another House to which the 
hon. Member alluded, would oppose the 
giving any fair facility to creditors to re- 
cover their debts. ‘They would, however, 
oppose the giving a power to creditors—a 
power fraught with injustice, fraud, and 
oppression. ‘This Bill was fraught with 
cruelty and oppression, and was in his 
opinion levelled at the destruction of landed 
property. He would be sorry to compare 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to Fieschi, 
but he must say that this Bill, in some of 
its provisions, was a perfectly infernal 
machine. For instance, on a summons 
being issued by one of the Commissioners 
appointed under it, that Bill made it a 
good service if served at the residence of 
the person to whom it was directed, though 
he might be many hundred miles off, 
though he might be in Paris or many other 
places on the Continent ; and if he did not 
answer that summons, the bill empowered 
the Commissioners, in the short space of 
ten days, to send down a bailiff after him, 
to take him prisoner, if he did not give bail, 
and drag him up to town, to answer what- 
ever insulting interrogatories the said Com. 
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missioners might choose to put to him with 
regard to his property. Then it was pro- 
vided, that if jn ten days more this debtor 
did not satisfy the debt, his property should 
go to the hammer. Could anything be 
more unjust or oppressive? Now, it was 
well known that it would often require 
twice twenty days and more to make good 
the title of a property really worth 50,0000. 
or 60,000/. in order to enable its proprietor 
to borrow 5,000/, or 10.000/. upon it. 
Was it not most unjust, that property un- 
der such circumstances should be capri- 
ciously exposed to public sale? The hon. 
Member complained of such an important 
measure being brought forward on a 
Saturday, when so many hon. Members, 
especially the learned Member for Exeter 
(Sir W. Follett), were unavoidably absent. 
Backed by a majority of that House, the 
hon, and learned Gentleman opposite would 
notwithstanding, press forward this mea- 
sure, which he had often postponed in the 
course of the last Session, to allow Mem- 
bers of his party to bring forward factious 
measures. He would enter his protest 
against this Bill, as being grossly cruel 
and oppressive ; and also upon the ground 
that it was brought forward at a time when 
it could not be properly discussed. 

Mr. Mark Philips said, that as the 
gallant Gentleman had discharged his in- 
fernal machine against the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, he begged to say that 
he had no such blunderbuss to fire at him. 
He must say, however, that having had 
communications with practical men, with 
men extensively engaged in commerce, who 
had directed their attention to the provi- 
sions of this Bill, with an earnest desire to 
come to a conclusion in its favour, they 
still entertaimed, and be (Mr. Philips) con- 
curred with them in entertaining, a de- 
cided objection to certain clauses of the 
with 


Imprisonment for Debt. 


Bill. He concurred them in 
thinking that the credit of the country, 
that credit which was essential to 


business, would, if this Bill passed, be 
essentially affected. He would have been 
satisfied if the hon. and learned Attorney- 
General should have consented to send a 
Commission of two practical men into the 
manufacturing districts, to inquire into the 
effects which this measure would have upon 
the credit to which he had alluded, and 
which existed there so extensively. In 
such a case he would have had no hesitation 
in being governed by their decision, He 
would repeat, that the credit of the country 
might be affected by this measure to a far 
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greater extent than was generally imagined, 
He trusted that the Bill, instead of coming 
into operation on the Ist of January next, 
would be postponed to June, 1836. 

Mr. Pease said, that it was morally 
impossible to make the existing law of 
debtor and creditor worse than it stood, and 
that was one main reason for his approving 
of this measure. This Bill conferred one 
of the greatest boons that it was possible to 
give to the commercial community, by ob- 
viating legal obstructions which stood in 
the way of amicable arrangements between 
the parties. There were hundreds of 
cases where 9-10ths of the creditors-were 
anxious to come to a fair compromise, 
when a similar disposition prevailed on the 
part of the debtor, and when the thing was 
prevented by one creditor, with the assist- 
ance of his legal adviser, in @ manner 
ruinous to all parties. 

Mr. Potter had been requested by his 
constituents to express their desire that the 
Bill should be postponed till the next Ses- 
sion, in order to have the evidence of prac- 
tical and commercial men taken upon it. 
He must object to the 131st Clause, which 
went to alter the law as it at present stood 
with regard to persons convicted of crim. 
con. and seduction, and who at present, the 
House was aware, could not relieve them- 
selves from the damages awarded against 
them by going through the Insolvent 
Court. 

The Altorney-General hoped that it 
would not be deemed disrespectful on his 
part towards those hon. Members who 
opposed the measure if, seeing that the Bill 
had been so frequently discussed, he should 
not now enter into any answer to the argu- 
ments which they had employed. No 
measure that ever had been introduced 
into that House had undergone more de- 
liberation or a severer scrutiny ; and many 
of the objections that had been raised 
against it were of a piece with that just 
stated by the hon. Member for Wigan, and 
derived their origin from an ignorance of 
the real provisions of the Bill. He begged 
to inform the hon. Member that the Bill 
did not at all alter the law as it stood with 
regard to persons imprisoned for damages 
in the cases he had mentioned. By that 
Bill he believed there would be atlorded a 
speedy mode of obtaining judgment, and 
when obtained, a speedy mode of obtaining 
satisfaction. It was a Bill that he believed 
would afford justice both to creditor and 
debtor, and would be found beneficial to all 
classes of society. 
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PRESERVATION OF THE PEACE (IRE- 
LAND).| Viscount Morpeth moved the 
Order of the Day for the third reading of 
the Bill for the preservation of the Peace 
(Ireland). 

Mr. Poulett Scrope pursuant to the 
notice he had given, moved a Resolution to 
the effect, ‘that this House would not be 
justified in passing a measure to increase 
the severity of the law for the punishment 
of criminal outrages in Ireland, if it did 
not propose to take into consideration, at 
the earliest opportunity, measures for the 
removal of the leading causes of such 
crimes, by affording some protection to 
evicted tenants, some other resource than 
mendicancy or vagrancy to those who can 
find no market for their labour, and by 
securing to every Irishman the means of 
existence by honest and peaceful industry.” 

Viscount Morpeth said, that at this ad- 
vanced period of the Session it would be 
impossible to carry out the views of his 
hon. Friend ; he hoped, therefore, his hon. 
Friend would consent to withdraw his 
Resolution, as he could assure him that it 
was the anxious wish of his Majesty’s 
Government early next Session to bring 
forward such remedial measures as_ they 
thought would meet the evils at present 
existing in that unfortunate country. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope would be satisfied at 
this advanced period of the Session with 
entering his protest against this measure, 
unaccompanied as it was by the remedial 
measures pointed out by a Select Commit- 
tee of the House five years ago. After 
what had fallen from his noble Friend, 
and having by proposing his Resolution 
entered his protest against the measure, 
his purpose was for the present answered, 
and he should not hesitate to withdraw it. 

Bill read a third time and passed. 


— rere neces serr—— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 17, 1835. 


Minutes.) Petitions presented. By Lord FrevyersHAm, 
from Scarboreugh, against parts of the Municipal 
Reform Bill.—By Viscount MeLBouRNK, the Marquess 
of LANspowNkE, the Earl of RApNoR, the Marquess of 
WesTMINsTER, and Lord BrovueHam, from a great 
Number of Places, in favour of ;— and by Lords ReDEs- 
DALE and WHARNCLIFFE, the Earl of Ropen, the Earl 
of DartmoutnH, Lord Lynpuurst, and the Earl of W1n- 
CHILSEA, from a Number of Places, against the Municipal 
Corporations’ Bill—By Lord Broveuam, from West- 
minster, for the Repeal of the Stamp Duty on News- 
papers. 


Hieuways Biiu.} The Duke of Rich- 
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mond moved, ‘“‘ That the Report of the 
Highways Bill be now received.” 

The Earl of Falmouth wished — to 
move an Amendment in the Clause which 
gave to the surveyors of roads the power to 
take away from lands such materials as they 
might deem necessary for the repair of roads, 
provided that such materials were not ab- 
stracted from gardens, orchards, plantations, 
&e. He should propose that the word 
** woods” should be inserted before planta- 
tions. It would be a very great hardship 
upon a poor individual, whose whole pro. 
perty might consist in a small wood, if the 
surveyors were allowed to enter it, and form 
a quarry for the purpose of procuring mate. 
rials to repair the roads, not only without 
his consent, but perhaps entirely against 
his will. Again, compensation was to be 
awarded for the materials thus taken away, 
and for any damage which might be done 
to the land, by the magistrates assembled in 
special sessions. Now, he was very much 
afraid, if some alteration were not made in 
the Clause, that they would award only ¢ 
minimum, and not a full and fair measure 
of compensation. 

The Duke of Richmond said, this Bill had 
been for nearly two months before the 
House. It had been referred to a Select 
Committee, who had thoroughly investi- 
gated every part of it, and he certainly 
did think that it was very hard for the 
noble Earl to come down at that late period 
of the Session, with a number of Amend- 
ments. It was thought by many that the 
exemptions, as the Bill now stood, were too 
extensive ; but if the word “ woods,” which 
Was a very comprehensive one, were intro- 
duced, it would open a wide field of dispute 
and litigation. The Clause which the noble 
Earl wished to alter had been much cons 
sidered by the Select Committee, and he 
could not consent to the Amendment. 

The Earl of Falmouth said, he did not 
want to open a wide field, but to shut up a 
little wood. Was it to be tolerated that a 
surveyor should have the power to take the 
property of a private individual, and that 
that individual should only receive a mini+ 
mum of compensation? If materials were 
taken for the benefit of the public, the pub- 
lic ought to pay an ample price for them, 
Such was the course pursued with respect 
to rail-roads, canals, &c. He should move 
that these words be inserted—“ That in 
cases where the property of individuals is 
taken under this Bill for public use, the 
fullest and most ample compensation shall 
be awarded,” 
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Viscount Beresford said, the Clause which 
the noble Earl wished to amend had under- 
gone the fullest consideration in the Select 
Committee. 

Lord Colchester also opposed the Amend- 
ments, and observed, that the Bill had 
been fully considered in Committee ; and 
that after full consideration, it was agreed 
that the terms of the Clause ought not to be 
extended more than at present. 

The Duke of Richmond could not con- 
sent to the proposed Amendments. ‘The 

13th of George Srd. (the old Highway Act) 
had given powers more extensive than this 
Bill, “and the Committee to whom the Bill | | 
had been referred, had rather restricted | 
than extended the old law. Under the} 
present Pill, the magistrates must, in the } 
| 
{ 





first instance, declare that it was necessary 
for public purposes to take the stone; and 
till they did so, no invasion of property could | 
be made. ‘The noble Earl talked of the in- | 
vasion of private rights; but if he had at- | 
tended the Committee, he would have found ! 
that private rights were fully considered and | 
protected. 

The Earl of Falmouth did not know that | 
because a Bill had been considered in Com- 
mittee, no noble Lord was at liberty after- 
wards to propose an Amendment therein. 
He repeated, that if their Lordships con- 
sulted, as they were bound to do, the pro- , 
tection of private property, they would agree 
to his Amendments. He did not wish to 
press the Amendments now, but would con- 
sent to the Adjournment of the Bill for a 
day or two. He moved the Adjournment of 
the Question to Thursday next. 

The Duke of Richmond opposed the Ad- 
consideration of 
the Bill, which had been already two months 
before the Committee. if he consented to 
the Adjournment, the Bill would not get | 
through Parliament before the end of the 
Session. The noble Earl hardly considered 
the extent of the proposed Amendment, 
when he proposed to introduce the word 
** wood,” for there were woods of between 
2000 and 3000 acres in this country. The 
noble Earl ought to have attended the Com- 
mitee, which was the proper place for pro- 
posing the Amendments. However, the 
noble Earl might, if he pleased, propose 
these Amendments on the Motion for the | 
third reading. 


The Earl of Falmouth would not consent | 


| 
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Duke ought to know, that forests and woods 
were not the same thing, and he should be 
ready to limit the Amendment to woods of 
a certain extent. As to the Adjournment, 
he thought that the noble Duke went on so 
quickly that he was hardly able to keep up 
with him. 

The Question that the Debate be ad- 
The Report was 
received, and the Bill was ordered to be read 
a third time. 


Sramps ON Newsparers.] — Lord 
Brougham held in his hand a petition most 
respectably and numerously signed by the 
inhabitants of London, Westminster, and 
its neighbourhood—a petition agreed to at 
a public meeting of above 3000 people 
including the Members for London, West- 
minster, and Southwark. He could speak 
of his own authority and knowledge to the 
respectability of the mecting, and to the 
unanimity with which this petition was 
agreed to, the petition being for the re- 
peal of the tax upon newspapers. He was 
sorry to say that this was not the only peti- 
tion he had to present on this subject, on 
which the petitioners’ wishes were so little 
likely to be attended to, for he had thirty- 
petitions, which, on account of 
the business now before the House, he should 
postpone for the present ; but he had been 
requested not to postpone this petition, and 
that, too, in consequence of the great disap- 
pointment which the petitioners Shad felt on 
seeing the budget of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and observing the way in which 
he had applied what surplus there was of 
revenue, namely, in giving relief to the flint 
glass trade, in w hich he (Lord Brougham) 
supposed that all the country was interested, 
and in lowering the duty on spirit-licences, 
and making it cheaper to keep gin-shops 
than before. This was the way in which 
the surplus had been applied, instead of 
removing this tax, which was a tax upon 
an article innocent, and useful, and proper, 
namely, political information—information 
as to what passed in the two Houses of 
Parliament, and in courts of justice. “As 
loug as this tax was retained, these meetings 
would be held, and he for one should never 
cease to urge its repeal. He would here 
take the opportunity of correcting some 
gross misrepresentations that had goneabroad 
on this subject. One or two respectable 


to this assumption of superiority on the part | publications had assumed that which was 
of the noble Duke. He was perfectly aware | directly contrary to the fact. It was asserted, 
that there were sometimes 3000 acres of | that those who had petitioned Parliament 


wood, but these were forests; and the noble | on this subject, called for the repeal of taxes 
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to the amount of 1,300,000/ This was 
utterly and absolutely untrue. The amount 
of the Newspaper Stamp Duty, for the repeal 
of which they prayed, was 480,000/., and 
those persons who misrepresented the matter 
made up the larger sum by adding the ad- 
vertisement duty, and the Excise duty on 
paper, upon the increase of each of which 
the petitioners reckoned as likely to make 
up the deficit occasioned by the repeal of 
the Stamp Duty. ‘The petitioners did not 
call for any interference either with the 
advertisement duty or the paper duty. They 
said, “ Take off the Stamp Duty, but do 
not take one farthing from the advertise- 
ment duty and the paper duty ; and, in our 
opinion, the increased number of advertise-. 
ments, and the increased consumption of 
paper, will make up the deficit.” Those, 
however, who were now endeavouring to 
mislead the public, and to suppress the truth, 
made a very different statement ; but they 
would find themselves wofully deceived if 
they, or even the Government itself, sup- 
posed that the people would be any longer 
deluded with respect to this question. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Corporation Reform. 


Corporation Rrerorm.] Lord Broug- 
ham presented a Petition in favour of the 
Municipal Corporations’ Bill, from Sutton 
Coldfield. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that his noble and 
learned Friend, in presenting a petition 


from Sutton Coldfield on a former occa- | 
small number | 


sion, had spoken of the 
of Corporators—being only five—who had 
attended to fix the seal of the Corporation 
to a petition which had been presented 
against this Bill. His noble and learned 
Friend had stated, that at that meeting of 
five there had been a division on the pro- 
priety of sending a petition, and that the 
petition had been carried by the smallest 
possible majority—namely, three to two 
He had that day received a letter stating 
that there were eight members of the Cor- 
poration present when the seal was affixed, 
and that there was no division at all on the 
point. The letter also added, that many of 
the Corporation were in favour of the peti- 
tion. Mr. Kempson was not a resident in 
the place, and Mr. Sadler was not connected 
with the Corporation. He had intended to 


bring the letter down with him to the 
House, but he had forgotten it. He trusted 
that their Lordships wouldjnot be led away 
by the erroneous statements which were 
contained in some of the petitions pre- 
sented on the other side of the House. 


fAuc, 172 





| 


[ Lord 


| tinued Lord Brougham, till you hear my 


| argument. 
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Lord Brougham said, that his noble and 
learned Friend had drawn a very fine moral 
from the fable or story which he had just 
told their Lordships. That moral had met 
with very general assent from their Lord- 
ships, who had recently acted on the maxim 
of hearing one side only. [t was a maxim 
of James Ist,—a very great authority, he 
believed, with noble Lords on the other 
side of the Hfouse,—that nothing was so 
inconvenient, or indeed so puzzling, as to 
hear both sides. ‘‘ If you hear one side 
only,” said that learned Monarch, ‘ you 
have no trouble, for all is then clear enough; 
but if vou hear both sides. there is no know- 
ing when you wiil 
Therefore it was that their Lordships were 
perfectly right in deciding, as some of them 
had publicly ere now declared that they 
would decide, without hearing both sides, 
To return, however, to this letter. You 
have on the one side a petition coming from 
two respectable gentlemen, fairly drawn up, 
regularly signed, distinctly read, and in due 
course of proceeding replied to. It was 
true that this petition was not signed by a 
number of persons, but by two Gentlemen, 
Mr. Sadler and Mr. Kempson—one of them 
a most respectable Magistrate of the county 
That was the petition which he (Lord 
Brougham) had presented. He admitted 
that he was not answerable for the state- 
ments of the petition, nor had his noble and 
learned Friend stated that he was. His 
noble and learned Friend had since got a 
private letter addressed to himself as an 
individual from one or two other individuals 


Ellenborough rose. | Wait, con- 


come to a close.” 


Your’s is King James’s prac- 


i tice, and perhaps vou will not decide so 
comfortably and so easily when you have 


heard my statement.” The meeting, con. 


‘tinued Lord Brougham, to which he had 
‘referred, was a different meeting from that 








to which the letter addressed to his noble 
and learned Friend referred. ‘The petition 
which he presented spoke of a meeting of 
five, at which a petition against the Bill 
was carried by the smallest majority possi- 


ble. ‘The letter spoke of a meeting of eight 
at which there was no division, That 


letter was not a statement for which, if it 
were false, the House could punish those 
who made it by fine and imprisonment ; 
it was a mere private piece of information, 
for which nobody could be rendered re- 
sponsible. He did not mean to deny its 
accuracy. There might be a meeting of 
eight, as well as a meeting of five ; at the 
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one there might be no division, at the other 
there might be a division. But, be that as 
it might, it was not much if out of twenty- 
three Corporators eight only could be mus- 
tered to affix the common seal of the Cor- 
poration to the petition presented by his 
noble and learned Friend. He knew the 
consequences of the statement made by his 
noble and learned Friend would be, that he 
should, in the regular course of post, 
receive a counter statement, with, perhaps, 
another petition, praying that evidence 
might be heard at their Lordship’ Bar, to s - 
certain which statement was correct—a pe- 
tition which he certainly should present, if it 
were intrustedtohim, but to which he should 
recommend their Lordships not: to assent. 
The Duke of Cleveland presented a pe- 
tition, numerously and respectably signed, 
from householders of Darlington, in favour 
of the Municipal Reform Bill. He regret- 
ted exceedingly that this petition had been 
placed in his hands at so late a period, for 
though the prayer of it was short, he was 
afraid that it could not now be complied 
with. The first part of its prayer was, 
that their Lordships would be pleased to 
ass the Bill without delay. It was his 
set opinion that most improperly, and 
without any reason, much time had been 
already lost in the consideration of a mea- 
sure which had not come up to them till a 
late period of the session. The other part 
of the prayer was, that their Lordships 
would pass it unimpaired in any of its es- 
sential features. He was apt to think, that 
as they had now only got to the 8th clause 
[A Noble Lord, to the 24th clause.] 
—well, then, he was apt to think, that as 
they had now got to the 24th clause, or 
about through one fifth of the Bill in the 
two days during which they had been in | 
Committee, and had made such important | 
alterations in it, the Bill would meet with | 
some further alterations still more essential | 
and still more detrimental in their conse- | 
uences, before it had got through the | 
‘ommittee. It was his misfortune to have 
had a seat in that House longer than any 
Peer whom he had then the honour of see- 
ing within its walls, and he must say that 
in all his experience he had never seen 
greater indecorum, greater impropriety, 
and more irregularity, than he had seen in | 
that House during the last fifteen days. It 
might be irregular in him to refer to what 
occurred in that place on this day fortnight, 
yet he must be permitted to say that what 
then occurred must in its consequences be 
most detrimental to their Lordships. Their 
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Lordships had taken ex parte evidence after 
a fashion which would not have been 
allowed in any other assembly in the king- 
dom, and had permitted the character of 
hon. and learned men, acting in the dis- 
charge of important public duties, to be 
attacked in their absence in a manner that 
was perfectly unjustifiable. He only knew 
one of those hon. and learned individuals, 
but of that individual he would say that a 
more honourable and virtuous man did not 
exist, be the other who he might. Whe- 
ther the Commissioners were Whigs or 
Tories, or far more dreaded name—Radi- 
cal, was quite indifferent to him in’ the 
observations which he was addressing to 
their Lordships. He had heard with sur- 
prise and indignation what had fallen from 
a noble Duke on the other side of the 
House. He had heard that that noble 
Duke had threatened to impeach the first 
Minister of the Crown. He had also 
heard that the noble Duke had given inti- 
mation of his intention to divide the House 
against going into Committee on this Bill, 
and that the noble Duke had relinquished 
his intention on the latter, as he had 
shrunk from his threat on the first point. 
He had also heard that the same noble Duke 
had made, with some exultation, a decla- 
ration that he had voted against the Test 
and Corporation Act, against the Catholic 
Emancipation Act, and against the Bill for 
the Reform of the Commons’ House of 
Parliament. He had heard of all these 
things, and he must say that they had 
perfectly astounded him. The last of these 
declarations, it was true, had not astound- 
ed him as much as the other. He could 
suppose that the noble Duke felt some de- 
gree of sorrow, in the recollection of a 
common loss which they had both experi- 
enced ; he alluded to the manner in which 
they had both been relieved from the task 
of nominating members for seven or eight 
boroughs, of which they had formerly 
enjoyed the command. For his own part, 
he did not repine at that loss, because he 
considered it to be for the general benefit 
of the country, and for the promotion of 
the rights of the people. The assertions 
to which he had just alluded really had 
astounded him, and he should not have 
mentioned them had they not formed a 
striking feature in the very extraordinary 
series of improprieties and irregularities 
which had taken place among their Lord- 
ships during the last fifteen days. He 
knew that on most occasions what he said 
was unworthy the notice and attention of 
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their Lordships; he knew that he was 
incapable of expressing himself as he could 
wish upon public occasions ; it was rarely, 
except on presenting a petition, that he 
presumed to offer any remarks for their 
Lordships’ consideration, and now that he 
had been heard by them in so very favour- 
able a manner, he should only add a few 
words more, in which he would hope and 
trust, and in which he would beseech and 
implore his noble Friend near him, as an 
independent man, as an independent noble, 
and as an independent Minister, to perse- 
vere in carrying through Parliament the 
measure which he (Lord Melbourne) had 
brought in, and which he was happy to 
eulogize as most likely to prove useful and 
beneficial to the country. He was sorry 
to find that many Members of that House 
persevered in opposing it, and he should be 
still more sorry if, by their perseverance in 
opposition to it, they should lead to a colli- 
sion with the other House of Parliament. 

The Duke of Newcastle said, that as the 
observations which had fallen from the 
noble Duke had reference to what had 
occurred in a past debate, he should not 
think it worth his while to give them any 
answer. The noble Duke had thought fit 
to advert to what he supposed were the 
reasons of his opposition to the Reform 
Bill. Now, upon that point he would 
merely say that he had been relieved by 
the Reform Bill from very great care with 
regard to the boroughs in question. It was 
on public principle, and not from any feel- 
ings of private interest, that he had opposed 
the Reform Bill. He could only say that 
he had never profited by his boroughs. 
His dukedom, at least, had not been gained 
by his boroughs, and with that remark he 
should close the conversation. 

The Duke of Cleveland said, that in 
answer to the insinuation of the noble 
Duke—[Cries of “ Spoke, spoke.” | He 
appealed to the justice of their Lordships, 
whether they ought not to hear him after 
what had just fallen from the noble Duke. 
The noble Duke had replied to him ; and 
he might be, perhaps, permitted to say, in 
consequence of that reply, that he had not 
intended in what he uttered to say any 
thing personal to the noble Duke. Neither 
had he meant to take any credit personally 
to himself. He had no doubt that the 
noble Duke had acted as purely and as 
conscientiously as he had himself done. 
“ But,” continued the Duke of Cleveland, 
“ when the noble Duke asserted that | got 
my dukedom by my boroughs,” [The Duke 
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of Newcastle—I said no such thing.] The 
noble Duke made such an insinuation, how- 
ever, and therefore I here protest before 
the House, and I also protest before God 
and my country, that I derived no advan- 
tage in honours, or in any other way, from 
sacrificing my boroughs to the public good. 
I never asked for anything—I never ap- 
plied for anything, directly or indirectly, 
for what I did on that subject. The ho- 
nours which I have received were the free 
gift of my most gracious Sovereign, and 
were not conferred on me for any compro- 
mise, which would have robbed them of all 
their worth both to the giver and to the 
receiver. 
Petition laid on the table. 


Imprisonmeut for Debt. 


IMPRISONMENT FoR Desrt.] Lord 
Brougham called the attention of their 
Lordships to a Bill of very great import- 
ance which had just come up from the 
Commons, and of which he should immes 
diately move the first reading; it was the 
Bill for the Abolition of Imprisonment for 
Debt. Great care and consideration had 
been bestowed on the Bill in the House of 
Commons. It had been discussed in a 
Committee above stairs and it had been dis- 
cussed in the House. He therefore trusted 
that their Lordships would throw no obsta- 
cle in the way of converting this Bill into 
law. 

Lord Lyndhurst admitted that the Bill 
was a Bill of great importance, and that it 
had undergone much discussion and exami- 
nation in the other House of Parliament. 
That was a reason why it should undergo 
great discussion and examination in their 
Lordships’ House. He considered it to be 
quite impossible that the Bill should pass 
without being sent to a Committee up 
stairs. Whatever opinion he might enter- 
tain on the merits of the Bill, he must say 
that it was quite impossible, unless their 
Lordships were prepared to sit there six 
weeks longer, to give it the important con- 
sideration which it required in the present 
Session. 

Lord Farnham wished to remind their 
Lordships that this Bill applied the principle 
of the bankrupt law to every acre of landed 
property in the country. The Commis- 
sioners named in the act would have power 
not only over the property, but also over 
the persons of their Lordships. He com- 
plained that the House of Commons had 
not examined any witnesses connected with 
the landed interest as to the propriety of 
this Bill. The Bill itself was said to be 
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founded on the fourth report of the com- | 
mon law Commissioners; but he would | 
undertake to prove on a future occasion | 
that the most obnoxious principles and | 
provisions of it were not contained in the 
recommendations of the Commissioners. 
He hoped that their Lordships would let 
the Bill be printed, and would then take | 
it with them into the country, in order | 

' 

{ 


that they might be acquainted with its pro- | 
visions at the opening of the next Session | 
of Parliament. 

Lord Brougham lamented that the noble | 
Baron had not pursued the line adopted by | 
his noble and learned Friend and_ himself, | 
in resting their observations simply upon 
the course which had been adopted in the 
other House, and which ought to be | 
adopted by their Lordships, regarding it. | 
He himself had not said one word about 
its details ; he had merely said that he ap- 
proved of its principle. The noble Lord, 
however, had attempted to stigmatize the 
Bill by a premature advertisement against 
it. Noone knew better than he did what 
this Bill was, as it had originated in a 
statement which he had made some years 
ago in the House of Commons on the 
abuses existing in the practice of the com- 
mon law. A representation of a measure 
in its principles, in its provisions, in its 
details, in its effects on personal liberty 
and on real property, more unlike the 
thing to be described had never been given 
in this world by any one man of any one 
measure, than the description just given 
by the noble Lord was unlike the real | 
Bill. Supposing that he had been in- ; 
clined to let this Bill go over to another | 
Session, he could not now, alter the appeal | 
made to noble Lords on a subiect which | 
they all regarded as dear to them, he 
meant their personal liberty and their real | 
property, allow it to be run down with the | 
landed interest and the aristocracy of the 
country without standing up on some 
future occasion to show what the Bill 
really was. He should be most ready on a 
future occasion to meet the noble Baron on 
this Bill. He did not deny that the ob- } 
servations of his noble and learned Friend 
deserved attention. He would not pledge 
himself to abstain from proceeding with 
this Bill, nor would he state how he would 
proceed until he had taken further time for 
consideration.— Bill read a first time. 

Viscount Melbourne moved the Order of 
the Day for the Committee on the Corpo- 
ration Reform Bill. 
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Burcu Rerorm (Scor.anp).] The 
Earl of Haddington was sorry to terpose ; 
but he rose to call the attention of the 
House and of his noble Friend, the Viscount 
at the head of his Majesty’s Government, 
to a subject of very considerable import- 
anee, which indirectly had a very import- 
ant bearing on the subject they were about 
to discuss. It would be in the recollection 
of their Lordships, that three or four times 
in the course of the discussion of the Mu- 


-nicipal Corporations’ Bill, his noble and 


learned Friend opposite (Lord Brougham) 
had referred to the triumphant manner in 
which the Bill for the Reform  of- the 
Scotch Corporations had been carried 
through that House two years ago. The 
discussions of that measure certainly were 
not: very numerously attended. Himself, 
a noble Friend below him, and a_ noble 
Marquess, whom he did not see in his 
place, but might venture to name—he 
meant the Marquess of Bute—were the 
three heroes who appeared against the 
Bill; his noble and learned Friend alone 
encountered them, and, as their Lordships 
would very readily believe, gained an easy 
triumph over them. The ground on which 
they opposed that Bill—at no stage of 
which were there more than thirty noble 
Lords present—-was, that his Majesty's 
Ministers had issued a Commission of In- 
quiry into the whole state and condition of 
Scotch Corporations: but that the Minis- 
ters had afterwards thought it more con. 
venient to legislate first, and inquire after- 
wards. The noble Lords who opposed the 
Bill were overpowered, however ; the Bill 
was passed, and Scotland was now reaping 
the enormous benefits derivable from it. 
He understood now that the Report of the 
Commission —which had been issued more 
than two years ago—was made, and unless 
he had been misinformed, it furnished a 
strong proof that it was better to inquire 
first, and legislate afterwards, especially in 
a case where the complicated interests of 
no less than seventy boroughs were in- 
volved. Most of their Lordships were 
probably aware that every Corporation in 
Scotland possessed very great and highly 
important patronage. The Corporation of 
Edinburgh nominated the Clergy of the 
Fstablished Church of Scotland in the city 
of Edinburgh, and, consequently, the lead- 
ing portion of the Presbytery. About 
three-fourths of the professorships in the 
University of [Edinburgh were, also, he 
believed, in their hands ~if he were not 
mistaken, they nominated to all the Clinical 
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(Scotland. 


Chairs, and the Corporation of Glasgow | be ,immediately laid on the Table of the 


exercised a similar power 
sity of that City. 
ers were, he believed, 
of them were Whig lawyers at the Scotch 
Bar ; 
distinctly stated, either the 
Report, or in the evidence, that 
age, vested by the Act of his 
learned Friend in these popular 
annually elected bodies, ought not to have 
been so vested in those bodies, and was not 
fairly exercised by them. Elis object in 
moving, therefore, was to receive from his 
noble Friend an official assurance that the 
Report had been made, and should be 
forthwith laid before the House. There 
was no reason why the members of these 
Town Councils might not be Dissenters— 
indeed, he believed many of them actually 
were ; and connecting with the 
stance of their having this church- ~patron- 
age at their disposal, the other fact, that a 
Commission was now sitting, or about to 
sit, to inquire into the Church of Scotland, 
under the guidance of a noble Earl opposite, 
many members of which were not only 
Dissenters, but advocates of the voluntary 
Church principle, he did think it was high 
time that their Lordships should know 
what was really the opinion of so very re- 
spectable and competent a body of persons, 


hody of the 
the patron- 
ble and 


} 
novie 


and 


in every respect, as these Commissioners of 


Corporate Inquiry in Scotland undoubtedly 
were. He should not have risen on that 
occasion had he not felt that the Question 
had a direct bearing on the English Corpo- 


rations Reform Bill. There were many 
Dissenters in the [English Corporations, 


and, at all events, they had very important 
patronage, Church and otherwise, at their 
disposal, with which the interests of the 
Established Church we 
nected. He, therefore, thought it 
duty to consider, before they came to that 
part of the Bill, the manner in which an 
analogous provision had worked in Scot- 
land. It was with this view, and for the 
purpose of drawing their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the subject, that he had taken that 
particular opportunity of putting the Ques- 
tion to the noble Viscount. 
Viscount Melbourne said, 


4h aip 
tell 


that various 


opportunities would occur in the course of 


the Committee for discussing the Question 
to which the noble Lord had referred. 
However, he did not shrink from it. He 
had only to say, that the Report had been 
received; that it had not been received 
until about the 8th instant: 


VOL, XXX, {2} 


over the Univer- | 
Now the Commission- | 
all Whigs, and some | 


and yet he was informed that it was | 


circum. | 





‘re materially con- | 


cided 


feeling of 


House ; and that measures would be taken 
for placing it in the hands of noble Lords. 
Lord Brougham said, that, according to 


his confident anti cipations and belief on 
the subject, the noble Lord w ould find 
that the Report of the Commissioners 





afforded no grounds for the supposition he 
nad stated. ‘“ What a lucky thing it is te 
be a Scotchman,’’ was a very old saying ; 
and it was well known that the ans 
state som 
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We} { 
Wer O1 


a person who had done the } ser- 
vice, to Lord Melville’ pre rd 
“Why, if your Lordship could only 
manage to make me a Scotchman, | 
be perfectly satisfied.” A new discovery 
had been made, however; it was a great 
thing to be a Scotch Commissioner. Every 
act of an unfortunate English Whig Com- 
missioner was mistrusted and found fanlt 
with ; he sacrificed everything to his peli- 
tics, and his Reports were 
paper. But when a Scotch Whig Commis- 
sioner took the field, his Reports were ab- 
solute perfection. ‘They were without ap- 
peal, and were to bind Legislature 
irrevocably. He hoped, had said 
thus much for his noble Friend’s country- 
men, that his noble Friend would say 
much for the English Commissioners, and 
admit that they were entitled to equal 
deference and respect. 

The Earl of Minto said, that of 
eleven Commissioners, constituting the 
Church Inquiry, eight were members of the 
Church of Scotland, one was a Dissenter, 
and two were supposed to hold "7 it 
favourable to the Church ; but he believed 
that every one of them was a conscientious 
and upright man, who would do justice to 
the subject he was te to inquire 
into, whatever might be his political opin- 
ions. 

The Earl of Aberdeen expressed his de- 
opinion that what had _ hitherto 
was only the commencement of a 
diseontent against the decision o ¢ 
which, unless means 
it, would diffuse 
l. It was per- 


was, 


h- ld 
Snouid 


mere waste 


7 
tne 


is 
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as 


out 


Mons not 


occurred 


the Commissioners, 
were taken to remove 
itself throughout Scotlan 


ectly correc iat some members of the 
fectly correct that mbers of tl 

| Commission who had been referred to 
were friendly to the voluntary principle. 


These Commissioners were armed with un- 
precedented powers, and it was highly im- 


| portant that they should be so selected as 
to give satisfaction to the country. 
Viscount Melbourne had always foreseen 


that it would | wonld 


that the composition of the Commission 
be a i 


diffienlt matter, and 


very 
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that in consequence of the violent party- 
feeling which, he regretted to say, pre- 
vailed both on the one side and on the other, 
it would not give perfect satisfaction ; on 
that account alone, and not from any 
defect in the composition of the Commis- 
sion itself, with reference to the subject 
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which had been referred to, he had_ no | 


hesitation in saying that he thought it 
great imprudence in the late Ministry to 
bring it forward in the speech from the 
Throne. He was not personally acquaint- 
ed with the merits of the several gentle- 


men who composed this Commission, but | 


he begged to say, that to disqualify a man 
from being a member of any Commission, 


it was not sufficient to say he entertained a | 
particular opinion with respect to the con- | 


nexion between Church and State. It 
very much depended on the manner in 
which he expressed that opinion, and the 
extent to which he carried it. Suppose a 
man in the course of cool and calin argu. 
ment expressed a doubt whether the volun. 
tary principle was not sufficient for the 
instruction of the people, it was not a sen- 
timent in which he concurred, but at the 
same time he must say, that thus expressed 
it was not sufficient to disqualify a man 


from being a member of such a Commis- | 


He was extremely sorry to find 
that this Commission had not given entire 
satisfaction in Scotland. He should give 
it his fullest consideration, and if any 
means could be taken of rendering it more 
satisfactory, without impairing its efficiency 
or injuring its character, he should be most 
happy to adopt them. 

The Order of the Day was read, and 
the House resolved itself into a Committee. 


sion. 


Corporation RrForm—ComMITTEE.| 
On the 24th Clause, 

Lord Lyndhurst said, it was his inten- 
tion to propose for the consideration of 
their Lordships some Amendments on 
this Clause, and it would, perhaps, be more 
convenient that he should state the whole 
of them, and take the discussion upon them 
together, rather than have a separate de- 
bate upon each. Before, however, he 
proceeded to state what was the nature of 
the Amendments which he meant to sub- 
mit to the House, he could not forbear ad- 
verting to the observations made in the 
course of this evening by a noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Cleveland). The 
noble Duke charged him (Lord Lyndhurst) 
and those who thought with him on this 
measure, with wasting the time of the 
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House in unnecessary discussions on this 
| Bill. Now, never in the history of Par- 
|liament had a more difficult question—a 
question embracing so great a variety of 
| details, or requiring more cautious consider- 
| ation—been presented to the consideration 
| of their Lordships, and yet, though it was 
now only fourteen days since it was pro- 
| posed to read the Bill a second time, the 

House had advanced greatly in the Com- 
| mittee, and when, by the votes of the pro- 
ceedings of the other House of Parliament, 
‘it appeared that it had been employed five 
weeks in the discussion of this Question, 
he must protest against the charge of the 
inoble Duke, as being utterly destitute of 
foundation—a charge which ought not to 
have been made by the noble Duke with- 
out due deliberation. The noble Duke 
had also charged their Lordships with 
having made great alterations in the prin- 
ciple of this Bill. He was not aware that 
any alteration had been made in the prin- 
ciple of the Bill up to the present time. 
What was the nature of the Amendments 
| which so far had been adopted? They 
were three in number, for he did not in- 
clude those Amendments which were mere 
matters of detail, and which had never 
engaged the attention of the noble Duke. 
And what were those three Amendments ? 
The first only carried further the principle 
which the noble Viscount at the head of 
the Government had in the Bill himself 
laid down—namely, the principle relating 
to the property of the freemen. That 
principle in the Bill of the noble Viscount 
protected that property up to a certain point; 
the Amendment he had proposed, and the 
House had adopted, carried out that principle 
of protection to the full extent, so that there 
was no alteration in the principle of the 
Bill in this respect. Again, the noble Vis- 
count in his Bill protected the elective fran- 
chise of the freemen to a certain point ; his 
Amendment had extended the principle fur- 
ther, and protected those rights of freemen 
to the extent they were preserved by the 
Reform Act. Here, again, the principle 
of the Bill had not been departed from. 
The only remaining amendment that could 
be considered a substantial amendment, 
was that which related to the qualification 
for the office of Town-councillor. That 
qualification had been fixed by the noble 
Viscount at a low rate, had provided that 
they must be rate-payers, and have resided 
for three years. His amendment had car- 
ried out the feeling of the majority of the 
House, viz:==that they thought a higher 
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qualification was necessary, and in fixing 
that higher qualification they had not acted 
inconsistently with the original principle 
of the Bill. So far with the charges of the 
noble Duke. Now, with respect to the 
nature of the amendments which he was 
about to move. The House had now ar- 
rived at the most important Clause in the 
Bill—that Clause which related to the 
composition of the governing body of the 
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different Corporations. It was in reference 
to the governing bodies that his amend- | 
ments would be proposed; and first, he | 
must inquire what was the shape of chat) 
body under this Bill. The council was to | 
be elected by the rate-payers, and to hold | 
their office for three years, but no qualifi- | 
cation was required. Some qualification | 
he thought necessary, and to that point his | 
amendments would be directed. Let their | 
Lordships consider in what way a body | 
constituted as this Bill provided would act: | 
they were to be elected by the whole body 
of rate-payers, and all past experience 
showed they would act under the control 
of the persons by whom they were elected. 
Past experience showed that they would 
be required to give pledges as to their | 
course of conduct; they would be influ.) 
enced by the prospect of re-election, and | 
thus would be bound to flatter the preju- | 
dices, and pander to the passions, of those 
whose suffrages they again sought. ‘The 
House and the country had lately seen 
how this system worked; they had seen | 
that a person so appointed would act under 
the control and be subservient to the opi- 
nions and political views of those by whom 
he was returned. When he first entered 
into public life, he remembered the prin- 
ciple then acted upon with respect to the 
representative government of the country, 
and carried also into minor matters of go- 
vernment. It was then said, with respect | 
to the representative government, that it | 
had all the advantages of a democracy, 
while it avoided its evils: it was said, that | 
by adopting that principle, the abuses of a | 
democracy were got rid of, and the repre- | 
sentative was left to exercise his own fair, | 
impartial, and unbiassed judgment upon | 
matters submitted to his consideration. Of 
that system their Lordships and the coun- 
try had seen the reverse brought into 
practice, and the representative might now | 
be considered as the mere agent or dele. | 
gate of those who elected him. Now, | 


when it was remembered by whom these 
Town-councils were to be chosen, and when 
the House saw the manner in which those 
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councils were to be composed, he must be 
excused if he recalled to their Lordships 
the extraordinary and extensive powers 
which this Bill vested in the Town-ccuncils. 
In the first place, they were to have the 
possession and entire control of all the 
funds and property of the Corporation ; in 
the next place, they were to be intrusted 
with the power of imposing taxation—a 
power far beyond that possessed by any body 
in this kingdom, except the two Houses of 
Parliament ; in the third place, they were 
to have the entire, free, 
patronage of the Church 
tensive in many 
Bristol alone comprising eleven or twelve 
churches. In addition to these 
they were to have that of licensing public 
houses within their several and respective ju- 
risdictions ; they were also to have the entire 
control and direction of th 
town or borough; they were also to have 
the extraordinary power of selecting the 
individuals to be presented to the Throne ; 
to choose for magistrates within the town, 
for the Crown was to have the choice only 
of such as were nominated by the govern- 
ing body of the Corporation; and, lastly, 


and uncontrolled 
a patronage ex- 
and in 
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pore rs, 


e pohee of ther 


there was to be transferred to these no- 
minees of the people, without qualification, 
inquiry, or security, the extensive cha- 
ritable funds placed under the care and 
superintendance of the now existing Cor- 
porations. Such were the extraordinary 
and extensive powers to be invested in the 
body he had mentioned—a body so elected, 
and acting under such control, as to excite 
in his mind feelings of alarm for the con- 
sequences. He regretted the noble Vis- 
count opposite (Viscount Melbourne) had 
not laid on the Table of the House the 
Report to which his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Haddington) had adverted, because he 
had reason to believe, that in it would be 
found such proofs of the operation of this 
principle in Scotland, as would lead the 
House to pause before it gave away powers 
such as these to bodies so constituted. He 
believed it would be found, that the Com- 
missioners entertained very great doubts as 
to the propriety of investing these Corpo- 
rations with Ecclesiastical patronage, and 
with right of interference with the Uni- 
versities. As the Report was not on the 
Table, he could not with absolute precision 
or certainty state fully the nature of the 
other objections entertained by the Com- 
missioners. With respect to Glasgow, how- 
ever, he had an account furnished by a 
gentleman holding such a station in that 
U 2 
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city—a gentleman of observation, of ex- 
perience, and of talent—as to be able to 
state the manner in which the system 
worked there, and which would put the 
House on its guard as to the course it 
should pursue in this Bill. It was material 


that he should refer their Lordships to | 


some passages in this letter, which he (Lord 
Lyndhurst) considered important. This 
gentleman says, “ The baneful effects of 
the want of such a qualification we severely 
feel in Glasgow, under the Scotch Burgh 
Reform Act, and I am anxious our case 
should be known to your Grace before the 
cities of England be subjected to a similar 
infliction. Under the old system our ma- 
gistrates and councillors were tgken from 
the highest class of our citizens, and uni- 
formly were the wealthiest and most influ- 
ential of our merchants and manufacturers. 
Under the new system, councillors have 
been elected who were, on oath, certified 
to be so poor as to be unable to contribute 
the smallest sum to the poor-rate ; others 
were but lately bankrupts, and newly dis- 
charged by their creditors; and the great 
majority were men of neither influence nor 
property, distinguished in their little circles 
merely by the violence of their political 
opinions. The acts of such a council are 
just what might have been anticipated. 
Having little or no stake in the community 
themselves, they proceeded to deal with 
the burgesses’ property, under their trust, 
in the most improper manner, employing 
the burgh funds in attempting to turn out 
the old legal and civil servants of the Cor- 
poration, who held their offices ‘ad vitam 
aut culpam, and to put in creatures of 
their own—in attempting to exclude the 
Established Clergy from their share in the 
management of the greatest of our city 
charities, which they derived from the will 
of the founder, and which they had ex- 
ercised for 190 years. These, and an end- 
less catalogue of mischievous measures have 
been the consequence of the inexperience 
and ignorance of our councillors; and the 
respectable part of the council are so dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of the majority, 
that they seldom can be brought to take a 
share in their proceedings, and there is 
every prospect of the councils falling into 
utter contempt. The burgh funds have 
suffered severe dilapidations under their 
management, and they talk of resorting to 
a poll-tax to replace what they have dissi- 
pated. Under the management of the old 
council, for several years back, the pub- 
lished balance-sheet exhibited a surplus 
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revenue.” It would not be convenient that 
he should state the name of the writer, but 
he had no objection to communicate it to 
his noble and learned Friend opposite. 
Now, the question was, did their Lordships 
think that the Town-council would be so 
constituted under this Bill as it now stood, 
that it might be safely trusted with the 
exercise of those extensive powers with 
which they would be intrusted under this 
Bill? In his opinion they required some 
steadiness in that body. They required 
something in its composition to guard 
against that unsteady influence which from 
time to time would be exercised by -the 
popular party in the renewal of parts of 
the council. But how was this to be ef- 
fected? He thought it could be by having 
a certain portion of the Corporation not 
subject to re-election every three years, but 
to hold their appointment for life. His 
proposition would be, that the proportion 
so exempt from election should amount to 
one-fourth of the whole of the Town-council. 
Now, in this he followed the example of 
some of the best Corporations in the coun- 
try ; he followed, also, that ideal model for 
which some contended, who asserted that 
the ancient practice of our Corporations 
was that the election of its members should 
be an open one, and that many of them 
should hold their appointments for life. 
He followed, also, the example of the Cor- 
poration of London, which had its common- 
council annually elected, but its aldermen 
elected for life; but he was also following 
the precedent set in a Bill which had re- 
ceived the sanction of his noble and learned 
Friend and of the noble Viscount. He 
flattered himself that on this occasion he 
should have the support and protection of 
his noble and learned Friend. [ Lord 
Brougham: ‘“ No.”’] He was very sorry 
to hear this sudden denial of support from 
his noble and learned Friend, and that, too, 
before he stated the reasons on which he 
had founded his hope that he should receive 
that support. The ground on which he 
had flattered himself that he should have 
the support of the noble Viscount was 
this—that in the Bill to which he had al- 
luded, his noble and learned Friend had a 
provision to this effect, that each Corpora- 
tion should elect in each ward one freeman 
who was to be an alderman, and who 
should hold his office for life. Another 
Clause of that Bill which he was disposed 
to follow was, that the mayor and aldermen 
of such Corporations should be members 
of the common-council in virtue of their 
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office, notwithstanding anything which had ; having the title of 
| aldermen, 
Bill, as one-third of the council going out | “ 
In this he quoted the | 
learned | 


been said in the previous Clauses of the 


every three years. 
exact words of 


Friend’s Bill. 


his noble and 
That Bill, it was unneces- 
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sary to say, was that measure by which it | 
was proposed to give Municipal Charters | 


to certain towns and newly-created bo- 


| offices 


roughs. It was a measure drawn up with | 
great attention, and had undergone the 


careful revision of a noble Lord, then the 
leader of the other House of Parliament. 
It had received the full approbation of the 
then Government, and he had never heard 
that his noble and learned Friend had ever 
said a word against the principle of 
part of the Bill. He himself could not 
speak on the subject from his own recollec- 
tion, for he was not present, but he had 


that } 


searched that mirror in which the past 


proceedings of the House were reilected, 
and he could not find any record or men- 
tion of any such ebjection having been 
made by his noble and learned Friend. He 
had also consulted a noble Lord wh i 
good opportunities of knowing, 

whose excellent memory he could rely, and 
he could not find out that his noble and 


on 


} 
ana 


oO had | 


| what 


learned Friend had ever gga any dis- | 


having a 
the 
( dn 


satisfaction at the principle 
portion of the Corporation—namely 

aldermen—io hold their offices for life. 
the contrary, he 
learned Friend praised the mode of electing 
aldermen as proposed in his Bill, to that 


which was adopted in the Corporation of 


not but admire the 
adopted by his noble 


London. He could 
prudence of the course 


found that his noble and | 
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* capital burgesses” or 
: [sere ral noble Lord 
should be elected, 
continue to hold their 
Their Lordships might ask 
to fill th 


§ called out 
Aldermen,” | 
elected should 
for life. 
did |} ne pre 


and once 
offic: 5 
whom 


e pla > OF ald 


pose ermen, 
and he had no hesitation iu s aylug, that he 
thought it but an act of justice that the 


should be continued to those who 


‘Id 


ate " 
thelr omeces 





now held them. They he 

by ancient charters; they had long been 
connected with the administration of pr 
perty to a large amount. There was no 
law in the country could deprive th of 
those appointments, except they forfeited 
them by misconduct. It was a principle of 
our constitution that “ no man. shall | 
di posses i of hi fre ho i € ept by t 
judgmer it of his peers, or by the law ot 
the land.” What! ¢ noble Vi t had 
ab: en med that part oi ‘the Preat le whic 
cast an imputation on the (¢ ration 
W he ré. the hie was the charge t the: 
Was it in the Report of the oners 3 
That Report had been answered by evi- 
denee at the Bar in thirty eases which had 
been gone into. Tere, then, were men 


whom no chars was proved. On 
principle ought they i 


and franc 


against 


of their chartered rights 
He was sure their Lordships 


. ’ 
such injustice. There would | 


suveuks Lit . . 
WOuULG Tevet 
sanction 

Lo } . 
no aitheuity 


in the plan 


was the common practice when t 

| granted a charter toa Muni cipal Corpor: 
tion, that the first aldermen should | 
named in it as a matter of gr nd fi- 
vour In the present ease, if ie numbers 
marked in the Bill as the town council 
should correspond with the present nuu- 


and learned Friend with respect to that | 


Measure : 
create Corporations, but it had not to deal 
with existing interests. It did not interfere 
with vested rights or ancient privileges, it 
was not mixed up with complicated ques- 
tions, and yet his noble and learned Friend, 


it was a Measure which went to | 
'aldermen might be allowed to remain if 


with a prudence which did him credit, was | 


anxious that it should not be hurried 
through Parliament ; and, having laid it 


on their Lordships’ Table, he proposed that 
it should stand over for another Session. 
Contrasting that course with the railway 
speed w ith which it was attempted to urge 
the present Measure forward, 
the latter most exceptionable, unwise, and 
injudicious. Now, what he proposed was, 
that three-fourths of the ‘Town-council 


should consist of those already named in 
the Bill, and be elected in the manner there | 
stated ; 


but, that the remaining fourth, 


he must call | 


| 


bers in Corporations, there the number of 


thev formed only one-fourth of the whole ; 


but if they exceeded that number, they 
might be reduced; or if they were below 
it. the number could be easily increased. 
He had thus epenee the natui of his 


Amendment, but he would defer putting it 
in the exact words until he came to i 
Clause at which it was to be insert 

Lord Brougham eereed with his noble 


" 
H 


Friend, that the particular form of words— 
the shape of the p ‘eposition, wh 
them to discuss the vote upon this quesiion, 
was a matter of mighty little importance, 


ch broue 





' because the question itself’ in its subst: 

in the aspect with which it saluted 
friends of the Bill, in its bearing upon ti 
whole of the measure —in its tendency to 





the success, and to the working of this Bill, 
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appeared to him to be of unspeakable im- 
portance. He did not think it was possible 
by any language to exaggerate the effects 
of this alteration. Well might his noble 
and learned Friend preface his observations 
in answer to the remarks of the noble Duke 
behind him, by stating that hitherto the 
alterations he had introduced had made no 
inroad upon the principle of the Bill. In- 
roads, like everything else, were compara- 
tive, and that which brought the invader 
three days’ march within the frontiers of 
the invaded country, was no inroad at all 
compared with that which brought his force 
into the heart of the country, and gave him 
possession of the capital, and of the citadel 
its-lf. He ealled those former Amendments 
inroads the other night, because they in- 
fringed upon the integrity of the measure 
—because they no longer left the measure 
pure, free, and in its original aspect. He 
called them inroads, as he should speak of 
a three-days’ march of an enemy within the 
territories of the country. To that extent, 
he should say, that that country was not 
free ; and he should call upon it to arouse 
its energies, for the purpose of expelling the 
invader. But if afterwards, in its progress, 
that invading force should have devastated 
and depopulated the land, and have planted 
its standard in the very heart of the capital 
itself, he should then look back at the three 
days’ march as no inroad at ali, and should 
wish to heaven that that was the only cala- 
mity that had befallen the country. So 
now, notwithstanding the feelings he had 
experienced on the Amendments introduced 
last Thursday and Friday—notwithstand- 
ing the pangs he felt at seeing this measure 
shorn of its fair proportions—notwithstand- 
ing those alterations which they had been 
told was only the working out of the prin- 
ciples of this Bill—especially the introduc- 
tion of that notable Amendment which was 
then introduced, for the first time, in the 
legislative history of this country—the 
principle, that not only was wealth the 
meastire and standard of a man’s qualifica- 
tion to do anything, but that unless he was 
not only rich, but of the richest class--not 
ouly possessed of a minimum of wealth, but 
of a maximum—unless he belonged to the 
best, to the richest, to the aristocratic, to the 
oligarehical class of the Corporation—he 
should not be eligible to manage any of the 
affairs of his fellow-citizens! This, too, was 
called only working out a little further the 
qualification which the Bill of his noble 
Friend (Viscount Melbourne) proposed, 
name'y — that persons paying threepence 
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or sixpence towards the poor-rates should 
be qualified to act as burgesses. He pre- 
sumed that few persons who regarded the 
original qualification in the Bill were quite 
prepared to see this other qualification 
grafted upon it ; and which had grafted at 
the same time, he would venture to say, 
one of the most poisonous, one of the most 
alien, one of the most hostile, one of the 
most inevitable and irreconcileable blemishes 
upon the tree of the British Constitution. 
But, bad as that was—bad as he thought it 
as an inroad upon this measure, yet now, 
after having heard his noble and learned 
Friend's present proposition, he looke¢ back 
upon that inroad with a sort of envy and 
regret—a regret that the time of Thursday 
and Friday, when that was the only altera- 
tion-and mutilation of the Bill, should have 
been lost in discussing it. Do not let us 
shut our eyes to the fact, or disguise it from 
ourselves,” said the noble and learned Lord 
—the Bill is gone {loud cheers|—the bill 
is gone if this principle is introduced.” I 
know your Lordships will say, “So 
much the better.”—[Not at all. |—Not at 
all! Perhaps not at all to my noble Friend ; 
but, my noble Friend, are not all vour Lord- 
ships on the other side. ‘There are other 
noble Lords to whom, peradventure I might 
have referred myself. I believe that a con- 
siderable majority of your Lordships will be 
prepared to answer—‘ So much the better 
that the Bill should be lost ;” for when so 
many of you entered into the Committee of 
this Bill, with an avowed, a recognised, and 
openly pronounced hostility to its principle, 
and when I know that others of you were 
with the utmost difficulty restrained from 
throwing it out on the second reading alto- 
gether, God wot we had little to expect 
from going into this Committee, except that 
of a slower death, and after the endurance 
of extensive mutilation. For after the lop- 
ping off first a twig, in order to try the 
operation, then a branch, to see how it would 
take elsewhere, you next severed the bough, 
and then you attacked the trunk of the tree 
itself; while now, to-night, my learned 
Friend comes and lays the axe at the root.” 
The noble and learned Lord proceeded to 
say, that their Lorships had fulfilled all the 
worst anticipations he had formed. ‘Their 
Lordships would recollect, that on the mo- 
tion for going into Committee, he stated 
that he saw no good to result from it; and 
that the only question was between those 
who voted conscientiously and openly against 
the Bill—like the noble Duke (Newcastle), 
who, in his straightforward course, was for 
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throwing it out at once—and those who 
adopted “another course not so intelligible, 
and he must say a more tortuous one—that | 
of going into Committee to consider the | ¢ 
details, when they were against the whole | 
and every part of the measure. He thought, | 
therefore, he had a right to say, that his | 
anticipations were not chimerical, or alto- 
gether groundless. But now it was his 
duty, painful as was the task, and hopeless 
as it was likely to be, but which he under- 
took for the sake of discharging his con- 
science, and his duty to the country, to enter 
a little into the arguments, and advert to 
the various constitutional points which his 
noble and learned Friend had advanced. 
His noble and learned Friend had gone 
back to the very origin of a representative 
Government. He had carried them back to 
the period of the French Revolution—a 
period which he appeared to love to dwell 
upon, as being the one when he entered 
into political life, as all men liked to look 
back upon their ezrlier days. He ( Lord 
Brougham) would not go so far back, but | 
he thought he could go quite far enough | 
to meet the argument of his noble and | 
learned Friend. His noble and learned 

Friend had said, that the great evil of the | 
democratic branch of the Constitution was 
its fluctuating nature, its love of injustice, 
or at least that proneness to injustice which 
it was said to be disposed towards; and it 
was imagined that these defects of the demo- 
cratic branch were to be remedied by way 
of counter-agents, existing in the rcpre- 
sentative principle ; but that the represen- 
tative principle was only carried out upon 
the ground of him that was chosen by any- 
body being held to be—holding himself to 
be—and demeaning himself as if he really 
felt he was—not the deputy acting unde: 
the instructions of his constituents, but the 
party chosen to consult for the good of the 
whole, and exercising therein a free, inde- 
pendent. and unbiassed judgment. Having 
stated what he thought to be the represen- 
tative principle, his noble and learned Friend 
went on to say that that principle, in these 
our times, had suffered a complete change, | 
for that the representatives now no longer 
held themselves to be at liberty to exercise 
their own free and unfettered judgments, 
but that they all acted under pledges, and 
were feitered by the instructions of their 
constituents. I am yet to learn (said 
Lord Brougham) that that is now the duty 
of a representative. I have yet to learn 
that that is held by the representatives of 
the present day to be their duty, I know, 
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jected, 
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on the contrary, that the Members of the 
other House of Parliament who, I suppose, 
will be admitted to be the representatives 
of the people in a certain sense, though not 
in the sense in which my noble and learned 
Friend regarded the rotten borough Parlia- 
ments of 1788, 1789, and 1790, when the 
Members were the representatives either of 
the borough patrons or the borough ¢ 
rations, or the money paid by the Members 
themselves; but I say I know that the 
Members of the present House of Commons 
act upon avery diflerent principle trom that 
described by my noble and learned Friend. 
You may here and there find 
men pledging themselves, and refusing to 
exercise that liberty which a representative, 
in order to do his duty faithfully or honour- 
ably to himself, or usefully to his country, 
must exercise. I that as my opinion. 
1 have always held that opinion. A 
connection of mine sacrificed his seat in Par- 


Orpo- 


instances of 


oO} ve 


near 


liament because he would not submit to 
pledg 8, nol submit to be fettered in the 
free exercise of his judgment ; and yet that 
individual to whom I am adverting, so far 


from diliering from his former constituents, 
agreed with them on every important poli- 
tical question on which he could possibly be 
called upon to give a pledge.” He main- 
tained that the instances in which pledges 
had been tendered and sgreed to, 
the exception, and not the rule. 

therefore, at once, entirely, and 
without qualification, the proposition that 
the representatives of the people in Parlia- 
ment, under the Reform Bill, had changed 
their character or lowered their tone. 


formed 


He re- 


Betore 


| he left this part of the subject, there were 


one or two other observations he wished ta 
make. According to his noble and learned 
Friend, the fetters now imposed upon Mem- 
bers of Parliament, in the shape of pledges 
to their constituents, were a novel invention, 
until this time wholly unheard of and uns 
known. Before the year 18-2 there was 
no such thing as a pledge, no such thing as 
a fetter imposed upon the free will of the 
representative—the House of Commons was 
composed of nothing but honest, upright, 
intelligent, statesmanlike men—men freely 


elected, freely executing the mission for 
which they were sent to Parliament, who 


regarded nothing but the common weal, 
were careful of nothing but the common 
interest, and represented not the noble 
Duke, or Earl, or Baron, who gave them 
their seats, but the interests of England at 
large. There was no understanding bet ween 
the nominee and the representative, as to 
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the votes that were to be given on certain 
questions—no little carving out from the 
wide realm of senatorial liberty, some small 
corners on which the nominee was not to 
set his unhallowed foot—no little piece of 
ground over which the sole of his foot was 
never to pass—above all, there was no 
such thing as a representative, who was 
told how he was to vote, not on one 
occasion, or on two occasions, but on all 
great questions fora whole Session—no such 
thing as a man going to acertain house day 
by day to be told how he was to vote, under 
penalty of being compelled to accept the not 
very enviable, and seldom sought for office 
of steward of the Chiltern Hundreds—no 
such things as these were ever heard of 
before 1832, that fatal year of Reform, 
which forged the chains of the represent- 
ative body, abolished their discretion, left 
them no longer to exercise the uncontrolled 
power of consulting the public good, but 
bound everlastingly to the will of some- 
where about 300,000 constituents, a body 
of men who never in the history of Par- 
liament had been bound before, except by 
their own notions of what was right and 
proper for the general welfare. Before 
that fatal period there was no such thing 
as a Peer returning eleven or twelve Mem- 
bers to the House of Commons, and never 
for a moment trusting them out of his 
sight ;—he, being jealous and capricious 
in his own proper nature, and a great mar- 
tinet in the evolutions he made his men 
perform—not trusting them for half an 
hour together, but regularly taking his 


place under the gallery of the House of 


Commons — directing them according to 
the course the Debate might take, to 
make now a flank movement to the left— 
anon, an echallon movement in the oppo- 


site direction—half to go one way, half 


another way; and finally, perhaps, beth 
halves to leave the House altogether, and, 
in the emphatic phrase of those times, to 
go down in a body to shoot larks at 
Dunstable. ‘I say this,” said the noble 
and learned Lord, turning round, “with the 
greatest respect to my noble Friend (the 
Duke of Cleveland) who sits behind me. 
Ah, now you think you have got the best 
jest of the evening—you think it is my 
noble friend I have all along been alluding 
to. But you are mistaken: I was not 
alluding to my noble Friend; but to one 
widely difiering from him—a noble pre- 
decessor of his, it is true, but one with 
whom my noble Friend hs »o two character 
istics in common,” ‘i he noble and learned 


{LORDS} 
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Lord proceeded to observe, that it was a 
little too much then for his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) to refer to 
the year 1832, as the period at which this 
total change in the feelings and conduct 
of the representatives had been introduced 
—as if no such thing as a bond or fetter 
had ever been imposed upon them before, 
He entirely agreed with his noble and 
learned Friend, as to what the duties of a 
representative were, and he believed those 
duties were as well, as honestly, and as 
honourably performed now, that the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons had thou- 
sands of constituents to represent, as they 
were when they were sent up as the nomi- 
nees of the old proprietors of boroughs. 
Yet the whole of his noble and learned 
Friend's proposition was grounded on the 
assumption that men popularly elected 
were the mere puppets or tools of those 
who choose them, and not the real repre- 
sentatives of the interests of the country. 
That was the only ground on which his 
noble and learned Friend rested his pro- 
position; and it was because he (Lord 
Brougham) thought it unfounded in fact, 
because he thought, that the popularly 
elected, might safely be trusted to represent 
the interests of those who chose them, that 
he should give to that proposition his decided 
and most unqualified opposition, If, in- 
deed, his noble and learned Friend’s pro- 
position were once admitted, it would go 
at once to abolish the representative prin- 
ciple in the other House of Parliament. 
He could not conceive an argument which 
applied to the election of Representatives 
of Municipal interests, which would 
not with the same force be applicable 
to the election of the Representatives 
who sat in Parliament. He was satisfied, 
that the people of this country might 
safely be trusted with the management of 
their own affairs. If he thought other- 
wise, he would never, for one moment, 
stand forward as the advocate of such a 
measure as that they had then before them. 
His noble and learned Friend, alluding to 
a bill which he had introduced into that 
House two years ago, and in which it was 
proposed that men once chosen Aldermen 
should be Aldermen for life, expressed 
great surprise and astonishment to find 
that he (Lord Brougham) would not on 
this occasion come forward to second his 
proposition for making at least a portion 
of the Town Council ‘Town councillors for 
life. In the first place his noble and 
learned I'riend should recollect, that there 
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was a wide difference between the func- 
tions to be performed by ‘Town-coun- 
cillors, and those to be performed by 
Aldermen. Town-councillors were chosen 
simply to defend the interests of the bo- 
rough, and to watch over the expenditure 
of the borough funds. Aldermen, on the 
other hand, were not the taxers—not the 
guardians of the common purse, but were 
filling a judicial situation, and assisting in 
the administration of justice. Because the 
Alderman was elected for life, therefore, 
it by no means followed, that the Town 
Councillor should hold the office for the 
like period. But his noble and learned 
Friend had no right to endeavour to bind 
him to the letter of the Bill of 1853, be- 
cause that measure was, in fact, nothing 
more than asketch. It was not brought 
forward as a perfect measure, but merely 
as a skeleton, which should lic on the 
Table of the House until further inquiry 
and greater experience should teach them 
how, in the best manner, to fill up its 
different parts. He was pledged to nothing 
that that Bill contained. But, even sup- 
posing that he had expressly declared at 
the time, that such or such a provision was 
necessary, if, subsequently, a more minute 
examination of the subject taught him to 
believe, that his former opinion was erro- 
neous, he would rather (though even at 
the eleventh hour) do what he conceived to 
be right, and let fools say, “ why do you 
so?” than obstinately adhere to an opinion 
which he found to be wrong, and induce 
wise men to pity him. In the next place 
his noble and learned Friend stated, that 
the Scotch Commissioners, after instituting 
an inquiry into the subject, found that the 
Scotch Corporation Reform Bill did not 
work well. This his noble and learned 
Friend asserted upon the strength of a 
letter he had received from a high au- 
thority in that part of the country ; but 
surely his noble and learned Friend must 
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have forgotten that a petition in favour of 


the Bill, signed by 30,000 persons, had 
been sent up from Glasgow. He would 
place that petition against the letter allud- 
ed to by his noble and learned Friend. 
Besides he (Lord Brougham) had had a 
very extensive communication with Scot- 
land upon the subject, and up to this 
moment he had never heard one syllable 
or whisper of complaint against the mea- 
sure. With respect to the exercise of 
Church patronage, he must say, that he 
thought his noble and learned Friend’s 
fears upon that point were wholly ground- 
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less. How was that patronage to be ex- 
ercised, except by the governing body of 
the Corporations, and who would say, 
that a governing body, freely elected, 
would not exercise it as honestly and pro- 
perly as those which were self-elected ? 
With respect to the administration of the 
funds of charitable estates, he was disposed 
to admit, that when the governing body 
was popularly chosen, and no check im- 
posed on the qualification of the consti- 
tuency, there might be a reason for having 
an effective check ; and he had no object- 
tion, that a control should be provided 
much more effectual than that which the 
Court of Chancery at present provided. As 
to the general proposition of his noble and 
learned Friend, that one-fourth of the 
representative body should be chosen for 
lite, he must say, that he could not command 
language strong enough to express, not 
only his opposition, but his utter aversion 
and disgust of it. If it were once acceded 
to, it would open the door to all the worst 
evils of the existing system. He looked 
upon this Bill as in their Lordships’ hands 
for its salvation or destruction. By the 
alterations already made, it was all but 
destroyed. The Amendment before their 
Lordships, if carried, would, he feared, be 
utterly fatal to the measure. Tle regarded 
the Amendment itself as uiterly inconsist- 
ent with the principle of the measure into 
which it was proposed to introduce it, and 
tending in practice to render it nugatory. 
By foisting in Aldermen for life, the self- 
elective principle completely overlaid every 
other, and was calculated in the working 
of the measure, and in the fulness of time 
to restore every borough to its state of 
pristine rottenness. The vigour and pu- 
rity of principle which, in other respects, 
would be introduced into the government 
of Corporations by the measure, would be 
paralysed by the baneful self-elective pro- 
vision. If their Lordships should adopt 
the Amendment of his noble and learned 
Friend, they would send forth a mockery, a 
mere shadow under the pretence of the sub- 
stance of Reformation, tainting the whole 
mass with rottenness, and disappointing, wo- 
fully disappointing, the universal, the san- 
guine, the ardent, and unquestionably the 
just expectations of the people of England. 

Lord Wharncliffe expressed the greatest 
surprise that so little of argument had been 
brought to bear in opposition to the amend- 
ment; but that surprise underwent con- 
siderable abatement when he recollected 
that the noble and learned Lord was him- 
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self the author of a bill which contained a 
provision similar to that of which he was 
now so strenuous an opponent. ‘True it 
was, that not very long since, the noble and 
learned Lord had said, that he greatly 
doubted at the time the expediency of in- 
troducing that provision. But 
somewhat remarkable, on referring to the 
reported proceedings of what took place in 
reference to that Bill, that the noble and 
learned Lord was found to say that it had 
been carefully and maturely considered by 
all his colleagues, and had obtained their 
full and unanimous concurrence. 


{LORDS} 


it was | 


If he | 


looked through the whole of the Report | 


of the Commissioners, he could not find a 
single recommendation to sanction the 
length to which the Clause went’; and the 
more he considered the leading features of 
the measure, the more he felt convinced 
that it went beyond the recommendation 
of the Report. The more he considered 


the vast power which the council would | 


have, the more he felt the necessity for 
some such enactment as that which the 
Amendment would introduce. 

he considered the democratic 
which the Bill would increase. The more 
was it apparent to him that some of the 
council ought, by some life appointments, 
to be rendered independent of the people. 
The House of Commons was subject to the 


| 
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either House of Parliament would, by all 
persons whose views they supported, be 
treated as expressing the sentiments of the 


inhabitants of that town to which they 


belonged, and thus a novel and hitherto 
unknown power would be brought to work 
in the British constitution. In supporting 
the Amendment, he begged it to be under- 
stood that they, on that side of the House, 
were by no means unwilling to concede 
the principle of the Bill—they not only 
conceded that principle, but were ready to 
admit that the time had arrived when 
popular opinion ought to acquire increased 
weight in all municipal corporations, -but at 
the same time their Lordships ought on no 
account to neglect supporting the Amend- 
ment then under consideration for it was 
most important that they should make pro- 
vision to guard the representative body in 
corporations from that complete dependence 


| upon the constituency to which they would 


| 


otherwise be reduced. He contessed he 
felt the more anxious with respect to the 


| Amendment when he remembered the de- 


The more | 
influence | 


check of the House of Lords, and also to | 


that of the Crown, but was the ‘Town- 
Council of a borough to be subject to no 
sort of check whatever? To him it ap- 
peared that the apprehensions of this 
change rendering the borough close was 
perfectly idle; one-third of the council 
would go out annually, and that, he had 
no difficulty in saying, would prove an 
abundant protection against any abuse of 
the power with which they might be in- 
vested. Ie totally differed from the noble 
and learned Lord as to the amendment 
being inconsistent with the spirit of the mea- 
sure ; for it was his full conviction that it 
would tend to make the Bill work well, 
and he hoped it might be adopted, if it 
were only for the sake of forming an ex- 
ception to the general character of recent 
measures which, for the most part, sacri- 
ficed one class or other with the vain hope 
of giving satisfaction to those whom no- 
thing could satisfy. 
trusted, would not lose sight of this con- 


sideration, that those common councils in | 
there existed a defect in the Royal power to 


their present form, or rather that which 
was proposed under the Bill, would be 


Their Lordships, he , 
the Corporations generally, but there exist~ 


used as political engines ; their petitions to | 


gree in which its adoption or rejection 
might affect the principle of aristocracy 
throughout the kingdom, for if it were de- 
termined that a body of aldermen or life 
members were unnecessary to a corporation, 
hereditary members in the House of Lords 
would be deemed equally unnecessary. The 
Clause as it stood went to the root of aristo- 
cracy, and went to the destruction of all that 
hitherto formed a check upon the demo- 
cratical principle. For these reasons, he 
should support the Amendment, desiring 
that some portion of the council should be 
elected for life. and he conceived that the 
existing state of several corporations afford- 
ed facilities for this, when he recollected 
that many of the members were under the 
old charters appointed for life, and those 
might therefore be conveniently permitted 
to remain, unless it could be shown, which 
he did not at all anticipate, that their con- 
tinuance could operate disadvantageously 
to the fair and reasonable claims of the 
popular interest. 

Lord Ellenborough declared that he and 
his noble Friends near him were most 
anxious that a Bill of some description or 
another should pass to amend the present 
state of Corporations in all great towns. He 
found no fault with the governing bodies in 


ed defects in many of the charters, and that 


amend by means of charters those evils 
which had unfortunately supervened in 
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many boroughs ; it, therefore, he thought, 
became necessary to pass an Act of Parlia- 
ment which should give a good and quiet 
government to all large towns, and he was 
sure the noble Viscount, whatever might be 
the wishes of some of his supporters, had 
no other object than to give a quiet and 
peaceable and tranquil government to every 
borough in the kingdom. The same, then, 
was the object aimed at by the Amendment 
of his noble and learned Friend. ‘There 
were 185 boroughs to which it was pro- 
posed to give the benefits of a new system ; 
he was himself by no means a believer in 
all those strong, and, as he considered them, 
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| 


| 


exaggerated representations respecting ex- | 


citement out of doors, with which the 
deliberations of Parliament had been at- 
tempted to be influenced; but there was 


no denying this—that the introduction of 


a system so entirely new could not fail to 
be attended, however cautiously managed, 
with some degree of popular excitement, 
and the necessary consequence must be, 
that a different class of persons would be 
returned to the Common Council from 
those whose elections might be anticipated 
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themselves if left to the calm and delibe- 
rate exercise of an unbiassed choice. Let 
Parliament then do nothing to humiliate 
any set of men unnecessarily, but rather 
endeavour to do that which should have 
the effect of inducing all classes to co-ope- 
rate in obtaining for all great towns the 
benefit of a happy and social system of 
Municipal government. Looking, as they 
and his Majesty’s Ministers ought, to the 
permanent and not the temporary effect of 
such a measure, he conjured them to give 


‘to the Amendment their most serious and 


most favourable consideration. 

Visecunt Melbourne began by observing, 
that his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Brougham) had so ably and so fully dis- 
cussed the subject under consideration, that 


‘he (Lord Melbourne) had but little left to 
/say upon it. After the fullest consideration 


| tothe Bill. 


in ordinary and more tranquil circum- 


stances ; the House would therefore see the 


necessity, during the earlier operation of 


the Measure, to introduce into the Common 
Councils of the several boroughs some 


members elected for life, in order to coun- | 


teract the turbulence possibly inseparable 
from the mere novelty of the system which 
they had called into existence. In dealing 
with a measure like that, their Lordships 
should remember that those who composed 
the old Corporations had not been proved to 
be guilty; that the chief fault of the 
governing body was, that they had not 
been elected by the people ; that if they had 
been so elected, there was no doubt that 
they would conduct the aflairs of those 
boroughs with great effect, and with great 
satisfaction to the public. It was also 
extremely probable—nay, almost certain, 
if the people were called upon to exercise 
their unbiassed choice, free from the influ- 
ence of that excitement to which he had 
just been alluding, they would elect those 


very men who were now in possession of 


Corporate power, for they would in most 
cases, where not unduly influenced, select 
persons of property and character. It fol- 
lowed thence that the Legislature now 
declaring that there ought to be some life 
members taken from amongst the old 
governing body was only doing that which 
the people would be d sposed to do for 





that he could give to the Amendment of 
the noble and learned Lord, he was bound 
to declare that he could not regard it but 
as seriously injurious, if not entirely fatal, 
The Amendment would divest 
it of that character of popularity which was 
its best recommendation to the country. 
It was calculated to impede the march of 
the Measure, and clog every object which 
the framers of it hadin view. What these 
objects were had been already well described 
to their Lordships, and also the manner in 
which they would be interfered with by 
the anomalous provision which it was the 
purport of the noble and learned Lord’s 
Amendment to introduce. He could not 
help remarking that there was a singular 
discrepancy between the arguments of the 
two noble Lords who had last spoken, and 
the noble and learned Lord who was the 
author of the Amendment. The noble and 
learned Lord had spoken in a spirit of the 
utmost hostility against the Bill, deseribing 
in the most glowing colours the degrada- 
tion of all those principles of the represen- 
tative system which were most cherished in 
the days of his youth in favour of more 
democratic and dangerous sentiments, treat- 
ing the Bill before their Lordships as the 
offspring of the change. The whole force 
of his argument lay in pointing out the dan- 
gers of the times at which they had arrived, 
when it became necessary to give way to 
the prejudices and submit to the wildest 
fancies and caprices of the governed. The 


present Bill he professed toregard as an ema- 
nation from this altered spirit of the times. 
The hostility of the noble and learned Lord 
to the Bill, and to all the principles upon 
which it was founded, was conspicuous in 
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every argument and sentiment of his speech. 
He stigmatized the Measure as one brought 
forward with the most reckless haste, crude, 
and inconsiderate in its provisions. Now, 
if the noble and learned Lord believed all 
this of the Measure, he ovght to have 
moved its rejection altogether. Other noble 
Lords, however, and especially the two who 
had just spoken, although supporting the 
Amendment, were clearly sensible of the 
necessity of passing some such a measure 
asthe present. But if they were sincere in 
their advocacy of the Measure, how came it 
that all the Amendments upon the Bill 
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were drawn up by the unfriendly hand of | 


the noble and learned Lord? The noble 
and learned Lord’s Amendments of course 
went to the root and foundation of the 
Measure. The Bill itself proposed that the 
governing bodies should be purely elective. 
The Amendment proposed the introduction 
of a certain number of members for life. 
Was not this a complete anomaly?  His- 
tory, he knew, would furnish a precedent 
for almost everything; but for such a pro- 
position it offered no example. 

Lord Lyndhurs! observed that the Cor- 
poration of the City of London was a case 
in point: the Aldermen were elected for 
life, the Common Councilmen were not. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that the Courts 
of Aldermen and Common Council were se- 
parate courts ; his observation applied to the 
proposal to constitute one body—partly of 
annually elective, and partly of members for 
life. The effect of maintaining the exist- 
ing Aldermen must be to stamp the new 
system with the unpopularity of the old. 
Considering that they were making a great 
change in the Municipal government of all 
these towns—it did not appear to him, 
undoubtedly, any injustice to remove these 
persons from the situations they occupied at 
present, to which situations, in all proba- 
bility, if they deserved it, they would be 
again elected. At the same time he thought 
that they would deprive the Bill of a great 
portion of its advantage and its grace, if 
they forced upon these towns reluctantly, 
and by force of law, individuals whom they 
would not otherwise have chosen. For 
these reasons he should oppose the Amend- 
ments of the noble and learned Lord. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that the 
noble Viscount was much mistaken if he 
supposed that there was a difference of 
opinion on these Amendments between the 
noble Lords on his side of the House and 
his noble Friend by whom they were pro- 
posed, His nokke and learned Friend 
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brought them forward as an able and 
experienced member of the learned profes- 
sion—as a person distinguished for his 
eloquence, and, therefore, most fit to pro- 
pose these Amendments, and to induce 
their Lordships to adopt them. But it was 
an error to suppose that there existed any 
difference of opinion between them upon 
these points. He must say that it would 
have been most desirable had Government 
proposed a measure of Corporate reform 
upon a different principle and with provi- 
sions different from the present. He 
admitted that reform in their Municipal in- 
stitutions had become necessary. He had 
anxiously reflected upon the subject, and 
the conclusion to which he had come was, 
that it would be impossible to provide such 
a Bill as would include every reform that 
might be desirable. The noble Viscount 
referred to the constitution of the House 
of Commons, but in point of fact the coun- 
cils under this Bill were more democratical 
than any other assembly known to the 
country, for they were put in possession of 
all the patronage, and had the disposal of 
all the revenues of the Corporations. The 
members of the Council, under such circum- 
stances, and with such inducements, must 
naturally feel a desire to be re-elected ; 
and what must be the natural consequence? 
Why, that they would be induced to use 
their patronage to that end. It was true 
their period of action was short ; but their 
power, within its limited time of action, 
was greater than that of any other assembly 
in the world. In the first place they might 
declare acts to be nuisances and offences, 
though they were not so by the law of the 
land; they might impose rates to any 
amount, and incur any expense they pleased, 
provided they considered it of benefit to the 
Corporation. There were bodies now act- 
ing in various trusts, but in every one of 
them there was some limitation to the sums 
to be raised. Here there was no limitation, 
the only provision being that the sum to be 
raised should be for the uses of the borough. 
It was said that the provision now proposed, 
which allowed some Corporate officers to 
retain their situations for life, would take 
away the grace of the Act. There was, 
however, the Corporation of London, and 
other Corporations, in which there was a 
body—the Aldermen —who retained their 
situations for life. There was an instance 
of this kind in that very House of Parlia- 
ment. Their Lordships must recollect that 
they had to provide, in a measure of this 
kind, not only for the liberties and for the 
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good government of the people, but there 
was in many cases large property to be 
administered. 
Council] for such administration, they ought 
to have property themselves, they ought to 
be men from whose education and station 
in life a proper and judicious administration 
was most naturally to be expected. He 
was disposed to go further, but it was im- 
possible to do so from the principle of the 
Bill. There were some Corporations in 
which there were duties that must be per- 
formed by the Mayor, one instance of which 
came under his own notice. There were 
trusts in the town of Oxford to which the 
Mayor of the town must make the appoint- 
ment. The Mayor and Aldermen of Co- 


ventry had the disposal of certain property | 


to which, in point of fact, they had as much 
right as he had to his. How were they to 
be dispossessed? He did not see how it 
was possible to pass over the claims of those 
Aldermen who held for life. He was 
desirous to make the Bill as perfect as pos- 
sible, consistently with justice. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, in explanation, that 
the Council of London were elected from 
year to year, but the Aldermen, who con- 
stituted part of it, were for life. So much 
were they a part of it, that the Council 
could not proceed to business unless the 
Lord Mayor and two Aldermen were 
present. 

Their Lordships divided on the Amend- 
ment. Contents 126, Not-contents, 39 ; 
Majority 87. 

Amendment agreed to. 

The other Clauses up to the 34th were 
agreed to, and the House resumed. Com- 
mittee to sit again. 


List of the Nov Contents, 


Who voted against the Amendment of Lord 
Lyndhurst. 
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Medical Reyulations. 


Torrington Bishop of Chichester 
Saye and Sele Bishop of Hereford 
Ducie Bishop of Bristol 


POPP IEEE LODO — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, August 17, 1835. 


MrnvtEs.] Bills. Read a second time :—Certiorari ; Special 


Constables; Clerk of the Crown.—Read a third time:— 

Hull Merchant Seamen; Hereditary Revenues (Scotland). 

—Read a first time :-— Exchequer Bills; Police (Dublin); 

Consolidated Fund; St. Margaret’s Reetory; Glass 

Duties Repeal; Legacy Duties : Larceny (Ireland). 
Petitions presented. By Mr. Home, from St. Andrew's, 

Holborn, against the Vexatious Manner of Collecting 

Tithe in that Parish. 

MepicaL Reeunations.] Mr. MWar- 
burton presented a Petition from forty-eight 
Licentiates of the College of Physicians 
against the revised code of bye laws promul- 
gated by the College, which the petitioners 
described as containing restrictions not only 
unjust but illegal. The hon. Member in 
supporting the petition said, that though 
he did not mean to deny that the new code 
Was an improvement in some important 
parts upon the existing bye laws, yet the 
restrictions which it continued upon the 
admissions to fellowships were not only 
most illiberal, but were altogether unwar- 
ranted by law. At present the Fellows 
must be either persons educated at one of 
our two Universities, or persons especially 
recommended by the President of the Col- 
lege. The new code preserved this narrow 
principle of election, or rather exclusion ; 
and it was for this reason that the petition- 
ers disapproved of it. The charter of the 
College, given it by Henry 8th, did not 
provide any manner by which the College 
should perpetuate itself. It merely appoint- 
ed as Fellows certain persons, and all the 
members of the profession then practising 
in London; but no rule of perpetuation 
was laid down. The Medical Committee, 
of which he (Mr. Warburton) had had the 
honour to be chairman, had carefully exam- 
ined, on these points, a gentleman (Mr. 
Wilcox) who had made the subject of me- 
dical jurisprudence the peculiar object of 
his studies. This gentleman stated his 
unqualified opinion, that the charter of 
Henry 8th having laid down no such rule 
for perpetuating this corporation, the Col- 
lege had no legal right to establish the 
restrictions complained of, but were bound 
to examine licentiates and judge of their 
claims to admission by their actual 
qualifications, and not with reference 


to the place where they had been educated. 
Wakley supported the petition, 


Mr. 
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After what had been so ably stated by the 
hon. Member for Bridport, he should con- 
tent himself with declaring his full convic- 
tion, founded upon Jong experience and 
examination of the subject, that the College 
of Physicians, so far from having promoted 
the utility or honour of medicine, or raised 
the character of its professors, had been 
ever since its incorporation, a mischievous 
incubus. He trusted that the hon. Member 
for Bridport, who had already done so much 
on this important subject, would so occupy 
the leisure of the recess as to be able, im- 
mediately on the opening of the next 
Session, to bring forward a measure founded 
on the Report of the Medical Committee, 
putting the profession on an entirely new 
footing. ; 

Mr. Warburton said, that he should before 
this have brought forward such a measure 
as that proposed by the hon. Member, but 
for two interruptions. First, the burning 
of the House, which involved the destruc- 
tion of nearly two-thirds of the printed 
evidence of the Committee, which had 
consequently again to be written out from 
the short-hand notes, and printed; and 
secondly, the breaking up of the Ministry. 
He trusted, however, that in the beginning 
of next Session, he should be able to fulfil 
the hon. Member’s wishes. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


PLymoutH — Contract For STONE. | 
Mr. Warburton rose to present a Petition 
from Mr. Silas Pearse, of Plymouth, com- 
plaining of the conduct of some members of 
the late Board of Admiralty. The peti- 
tioner stated that a contract for 30,000 
eubic feet of limestone for the purposes of 
the Plymouth Breakwater, having been ad- 
vertised for by the Board of Admiralty, 
he tendered the same at the rate of 7d. a 
cubic foot ; but that the tender of another 
party, Mr. Scott, was accepted, although 
the latter tender was actually 8d. a cubic 
foot, being not less than 12d. a cubic foot 
higher than the tender made by the peti- 
tioner. The petitioner further stated that 
this alleged act of public and private injus- 
tice did not end here, for that the extent of 
the contract granted to Mr. Scott was not 
for less than 60,000 fect of limestone, 
although no more than 30,000 feet was 
advertised for. There was this circumstance 
too, connected with the doubling the con- 
tract, which marked the character of the 
whole affair—namely, that Mr. Scott made 
an application for it before any public 
notice had been given of the Admiralty’s 
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intention to have 60,000 instead of 30,000 
feet of stone provided, The source of this 
early knowledge, the petitioner stated, 
might be guessed at from the fact that Mr. 
Scott was frequently seen walking arm-in- 
arm with Captain Koss, the officer charged 
with making the contract. The first con- 
tract was accepted in January. Seven days 
after the dissolution of the Ministry, upon 
its appearing likely that some inquiry would 
be made on the subject, Mr. Scott wrote to 
the new Board of Admiralty, to the effect 
that “ Though he had agreed with Captain 
Ross for 83d. a cubic foot, he was willing, 
lest blame might otherwise be imputed, to 
to take the whole 60,000 feet at 8d.” Un- 
der such circumstances as these had a gross 
injustice been done, not only to a most 
respectable and responsible individual, but 
to the public. ‘“ What could be the motive 
of such an extraordinary course of conduct 
in the parties complained of?” was the 
next question. The answer to it in no 
respect improved the character of the affair. 
The fact was, that Mr. Scott had been an ac- 
tive canvasser, at the last general election, for 
Sir George Cockburn, who was the brother- 
in-law of Captain Ross, and for Mr. Daw- 
son the then Secretary of the Admiralty. As 
the conduct complained of was wholly 
irreconcileable with public duty, a private 
motive for the proceedings of Captain 
Ross must be sought, and here was a very 
intelligible one. The high respectability 
and property of Mr. Pearse was put beyond 
a doubt, by the testimony of the two Mem- 
bers for Plymouth ; and in addition to his 
own responsibility, Mr. Pearse had offered 
to give unexceptionable security. He must 
express a hope that the noble Lord opposite, 
a Member of the late Board of Admiralty, 
would be able, in the absence of Mr. 
Dawson, to explain this affair satisfactorily. 
His own opinion was, that the case was 
one which ought to be investigated by a 
select Committee ; and though it was late 
in the Session, as the documents connected 
with it were all ready at hand, the inquiry 
might be gone through in the course of a 
few hours. 

Lord Ashley had to thank the hon. 
Member for his courtesy in advertising him 
of the presentation of the petition, as he 
had thereby been enabled to communicate 
on the subject with Mr. Dawson, who was 
in Ireland. As, however, he had been 
ignorant of the details of the case, as now 
brought forward by the hon. Member, his 
communication with Mr. Dawson was 
necessarily of a limited nature. As for 
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himself he could only say, that neither had 
the peculiar department in question been 
under his control, nor, if it had was he in 
a condition to judge of the details of every 
case, beyond what he knew of them from 
the documents laid before him. One of 
the petitioner’s complaints was, that Mr. 
Scott had early information of the extended 
contract, as was stated, from Captain Ross ; 
but, supposing the former portion of his 
complaint to be correct, it did not by any 
means follow that the information came 
from Captain Ross; for it was quite easy 
for Mr. Scott to have had a communication 
from Mr. Stewart, the superintendent of 
the works at the Breakwater, who of course 
knew what the extent of the contract was to 
be. In reference to the complaint that 
Captain Ross had received tenders after the 
hour appointed for not receiving them, 
though it was true that Captain Ross had 
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the other to the Admiralty, at 8d.; and it 
did not appear that Captain Ross had come 
municated the tender made to him: the 
Admiralty thought that the contract had 
been made at the lowest price, viz., at 8d. ; 
and when an additional quantity was 
wanted, it was not thought necessary to 
look out for another contractor. Why 
the contract of Mr. Pearse was not taken, 
was explained in the following passage of 
a letter which, as he before stated, he had 
received from Mr. Dawson :—‘‘ When the 
tenders came from Plymouth, a caution was 
sent with them, that Mr. Silas Pearse, who 
had had some previous dealings with Go- 
vernment offices, had not completed his 
undertakings, and was also represented to 
have been a bankrupt, was totally incapable 
of completing the contract, and was not a 
man to be dealt with. The Government 
had been so ill-treated and cheated in all 





received tenders after that hour, twelve 
o'clock, he had received none after the 
opening of the first tender. It was true, 
also, that the first contract taken was at 8}d. 
the cubic foot, but the difference between | 
this and Mr. Pearse’s tender was not so 
great as had been represented. He had | 
been that morning with Mr. Taylor, the | 
civil engineer, upon whose calculation the | 
statement made by the hon. Member was | 
founded ; and that gentleman now stated 
that the calculation by which he had esti- 
mated Mr. Pearse’s tender, as at Td. a cubic 
foot, was a mistake, owing to his having 
supposed the ton of lime-stone to contain 
fifteen, instead of the real quantity, thirteen 
cubic feet. The result of a correction of 
this error was, that Mr. Pearse’s tender, 
instead of being 7d., was 73d. a cubic foot. 
Throughout the whole affair, however, the 
full understanding on the part of the Ad- 
miralty was that Mr. Scott’s contract was 
for 8d., and this was the understanding on 
which they had directed Captain Ross to 
grant Mr. Scott the further contract of 
$0,000 feet of stone, “on the same terms 
as before.” Mr. Dawson, however, would 
probably have enabled him (Lord Ashley) 
to explain the case more circumstantially, 
but, as he had before said, he had only been 
in a position to put the simple question 
to that gentleman, ‘Why had not Mr. 
Pearse’s contract been accepted?” and to 
this question Mr. Dawson had returned an 
answer, which he (Lord Ashley) would 
presently state to the House. But the 
difficulties in this case arose out of the 
circumstance that Mr. Scott had sent two 


its contracts regarding the Breakwater, 
that it was desirable, if possible, to treat 
with persons who could perform their 
engagements.” When such a caution as 
that was received, he (Lord Ashley) did 
not think that the Government would have 
been justified in entering into a contract 
with Mr. Silas Pearse. Surely the hon. 
Member for Bridport would admit that the 
Government must have a regard to some 
other points in making contracts than 
the mere lowness of the tender. They 
must look to the punctuality of the con- 
tractor—to his character in business—to 
the quality of the material, and above all 
to his means of completing what he under- 
took. Having received the caution from 
Plymouth, it was impossible for Mr. Dawson 
to accept the tender of Mr. Pearse. He 
(Lord Ashley) had no more to say than to 
regret that the hon. Member had gone so 
far as to impute to the right hon. Secretary 
for the Admiralty, improper motives: he 
was most zealous in the public service, and 
anxious for the honour of the department 
to which he had belonged. 

Sir Edward Codrington had received 
many letters from his constituents on the 
subject, and was desirous of saying a few 
words. He was surprised at what the noble 
Lord had ventured to say of Mr. Pearse’s 
character without having any documents to 
support his assertion, and he appealed to 
the present Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether any such existed in that department. 
[Mr. Charles Wood was not aware of any.] 
On the contrary he had received from his 
constituents the highest character of Mr. 
Pearse. The noble Lord had striven, not 





tenders—one to Captain Ross, at 8id., and 
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very effectually to be sure, to show that 

one contract ought to have been taken | 
instead of the other, and he had not been 
able to show that Mr. Pearse’s offer was 
not the lowest; in the papers before the | 
House it was stated that Mr. Scott’s was | 
the lowest offer, but the fact was otherwise. | 
[Lord Ashley: It was the lowest received 

from any body whose offer ought to have 

been accepted.| That must depend upon | 
the character of Mr. Pearse, of which some | 
unfair representations seemed to have been | 
made, in order to get him out of the com- | 
petition. Could the noble Lord prove that | 
Mr. Pearse’s character was bad? He (Sir | 
E. Codrington) believed that it was as good 

as that of Mr. Scott ; and it was an addi- | 
tional reason for inquiry, that justice might 

be done to Mr. Pearse. It could not oc- 
cupy much time, as the merits and demerits 

of the whole case could be seen at once. | 
He begged to ask the present Secretary to | 
the Admiralty who had put their initials | 
to the two Nota benes in one of the papers ; | 
they were those of Mr. Taylor, the archi- | 
tect, but he believed they were not in fact | 
affixed by him ; they came in the middle of | 
Mr. Taylor's calculations, but they were not | 
his, and one of them purported to state that 

Mr. Scott, in his letter of the 18th of Feb., | 
had made the lowest offer, viz., 8d. per | 
foot. This, as was evident, was not the 
fact ; and it was but justice to Mr. Taylor 
that it should be understood that the initials 
were not his, or at least that he had not 
placed them against the Nota bene. ‘There 
was something extraordinary, if not sus- 
picious in this circumstance, that although 
the tender for the first 30,000 feet of lime- 
stone was by advertisement, the second 
80,000 feet was agreed for privately. If 
the proceeding had*been public, he (Sir 
E. Codrington) had reason to know that 
the offer of Mr. Pearse would have been 
the same as for the first 30,000 fect ; 
perhaps had he agreed to supply the whole 
60,000 feet at once, his offer would have 
been as much lower as Mr. Scott’s had been. 
He (Sir E. Codrington) also wished that a 
Committee should have an opportunity of 
seeing the letter from Mr. Scott to Mr. 
Dawson, as he supposed that such a com- 
munication existed. The whole case re- | 
quired close investigation, and minute 
sifting. 

Mr. Charles Wood did not believe that 
the initials alluded to were those of Mr. 
Taylor, and agreed with the noble Lord | 
that it was quite clear that the intention of | 
the Admiralty was, that the contract should 


Plymouth. 





| he made the contract at 83d. 


| Sea or by the Euphrates. 
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be for 30,000 feet of lime-stone, at 8d. ; 
Captain Ross did not so understand it, and 
Mr. Scott's 
offer was not sent to the Admiralty in the 
regular form of a tender, but in a letter 
to Mr. Dawson, at the Admiralty. 

Mr. Warburton said that the explanation 
of the noble Lord was most unsatisfactory, 
and he would move for a Committee on the 
subject to-morrow. 

Lord John Russell observed, that all 
seemed to turn upon the credit and charac- 
ter of Mr. Pearse, because he entirely 
agreed with the noble Lord that it might 
be extremely wrong in a Government 
office to take the lowest tender. It might 
be made by a person who had no means of 
fulfilling it, and injury would thus be done 
to the public service. If there were suf- 
ficient facts to establish that he was a person 
with whom no engagement should be made, 
the Admiralty would be justified in taking 
Mr. Scott’soffer. Therefore, the whole ques- 
tion was a matter of character, and it might 
be fit to institute an inquiry. 

Lord Ebrington bore a favourable tes- 
timony to Mr. Pearse’s character. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


COMMUNICATION WITH THE East.] Mr. 
Wallace rose to ask a question of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control on the in- 
teresting subject of the proposed communi- 
vation with the East-Indies by the Red 
The East-India 
Company had agreed to take measures for 
establishing an intercourse by the Red Sea, 
but they had failed ; and on Friday last the 
Directors had put up a notice, stating that 
the mails for April, May, June, and July, 
might not be carried forward to India. He 


| did not impute blame to any quarter, be- 


cause he was ignorant whether it was 
deserved ; but he wished to press upon the 
Government, the East-India Company, and 
the Post-office, the propriety of taking im- 
mediate steps to forward the correspondence. 
He would take leave to say, that he much 
feared the attempt to establish a commu- 
nication by the Euphrates would not suc- 
ceed, but he had better hopes of the route 
by the Red Sea. It was a strange fact, 
that one hundred millions of the King’s 
subjects had no direct communication with 
Europe. 

Sir John Hobhouse would say a few 
words in answer to the hon. Member. The 
notice of the Court of Directors was given 
to prevent mistakes, which they feared 
would occur if it were delaved, The Chair- 
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man of the Court of Directors had proposed 
it, and he had concurred in it. As toa 
steam communication with India, he feared 
that there was too much reason for the 
fe: ars expressed by the 1¢ hon. Member. ‘The 
East-India not taken the 
steps exp eted from a em for 
munication sucz to 
Red Sea, but by private | 
bay it appeared that a steam-boat was to 
sail from thenee to Suez the 12th of 
July ; but it had already twice attempted 
the passage, and had been oblived to put 
back. It was his duty to mention, that 
last week the Board with which he was 
connected, and the Dire 

India Company, 


C Om pan had 


,.airect com- 


i ; 1 
from Lombay, bv the 


letters from Bom- 


on 


1 
Sn 
I 
‘ 


‘tors of the tast- 
had come to a determina- 
tion to build two large to be 
placed on the Bombay station ; but the real 
reason why more earnest steps had not been 
taken for this most useful purpose wa 
regard to the dilapidated finances of 
Company. ‘The object was, however, on 
of a national importance, and should re- 
ccive every attention. The hon. Member 
had thrown out an opinion as to the failure 
of the route by the Euphrates. What 
might be the ultimate issue, he could not 
pretend to say ; but he had his opinion, and 
the last advices were favourable. He had 
letters from Aleppo and Antioch, both of 
the 19th of June, stating that all difliculty 


1 
stceam-vesselis 


had been removed as to the conveyance of 


stores, and that some of them had reached 
a place on the and that they 
were on the road across the mountains to 
Bere. But supposing this expe 
succeed, it would still be the duty of the 
King’s Government to take steps for the 
regular navigation of the Red Sea. 
Ilouse was, perhaps, aware that the south- 
west monsoons blow there for two or three 
months of the year with so much violence 


er 
road, 


that gentlemen whom he had seen were of 


opinion that no steam-boat, of whatever 


size and power, would be able to face then:. | 


' -4 
; Ot Consmcra 


He would assure the hon. Member that ail 


possible attention should be paid to th 
subject, and the Admiralty had issued 
orders to the Rear-Admiral on the Malia 
station, to make a full investigation of the 
facilities in that quarter, and a report was 
shortly expected from him. He hoped he 
had given the hon. Member a full, if not 
in all respects a satisfactory answer. 


Orrice oF Lonp CuanceLior.] Me. 
Lynch could not allow the Session to close 
without asking Ministers whether they had 
come to any determination, 
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respecting the office of Lord Chancellor 
and his judicial duties. 
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satisfied with what she had already dene was 
endeavouring to induce other partie 
i his treaty, and since last vear she had 
gained over the important State of Baden. 
It was difficult to point out the course 
Government should pursue under the cir- 
cumstances of the case: but still the atten- 
tion of the noble Secretary for 
Foreign affairs, ected to 
subject. { nation had a 
rieht to 
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of goods into its own territories, but the 
tariff of Prussia imposed such heavy duties 
on articles of British manufacture, as to 
amount to almost a prohibition. Not satis- 
fied with imposing these heavy duties in 
her own territory, she had induced other 
countries to follow her example, and to 
equalise the duties on all goods imported 
into them. By this means there was one 
general system of Custom-house regula- 
tions throughout the North of Germany, 
and the same duties were paid in all the 
districts. Prussia also claimed the right of 
raising these duties to any height it pleased. 
He could not help feeling that in the 
eourse pursued Prussia was influenced by 
some political considerations. He was sure 
that the noble Lord could not be ignorant 
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cast any blame on the hon. Gentleman for 
alling the attention of Parliament to the 
subject. It was natural, taking so warm 
an interest as he did in commercial affairs, 
and so deeply interested in them as he was, 
that he should be in some degree anxious 
on this subject. He could assure the hon. 
Gentleman that the Government had not 
been insensibie to the proceedings of Prus- 
sia, but had anxiously looked to see how 
far the conduct of that State was likely to 
be prejudicial to the interests of this coun- 
try. This, however, was not the first 
commercial union that had existed between 
the German States. Many years ago-such 


with Prussia. 


/aconfederation existed between the north- 
_ern States of Germany, and alsu one between 


that Prussia, under the pretence of these | 


reguiations, might be aiming a blow at the 
interests of this country. He need not 
allude to the jealousy entertained by both 
Prussia and Russia at the intimate connex- 
ion existing between France, Spain, and 
Portugal, and this country. Those two 
powers were fully aware how dangerous it 
would be to make a hostile attack on this 
country or her allies, but they thought they 
could injure her by means of vexatious 
commercial regulations. It might be said 


that the superior energy and ingenuity of | 


the people of this country would overcome 
all the difficulties thrown in her way: 
admitting this to be the case to a considera- 
ble extent, still the enforcement of such 
vexatious regulations must prove highly 
prejudicial to the commerce of England. 
‘The avowed object of Prussia was to force 
England to make a change in her corn laws 
and timber duties. If they succeeded in 
forcing us to alter the present state of the 
law on those subjects, it became a question 
as to what was the best and most advanta- 
geous arrangement with Prussia. If a 
change became necessary, the noble Lord 
should endeavour to make it conditional on 
an alteration of the tariff. All that he 
required was, that the Government should 
take such a course as would ensure equiva- 
lent advantages to this country with those 
which were likely to be obtained by other 
States. He was anxious to obtain from the 
noble Lord some explanation as to the 
course intended to be pursued by the Go- 
vernment. ‘The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by proposing that a copy of the commercial 
treaty between Prussia and the other Con- 
federate States of Germany be laid on the 
Table. 

Viscount Palmerston did not intend to 


the southern States. ‘The system on which 
these Confederations were founded was, that 
there should be one system of Custom- 
house regulations for all the States. That 


{ : . 
| was, that the goods which had paid duty 


on entering into one of these countries 
should not be charged with other duties on 
being taken into another of the States. They 


/ naturally adopted a system of this kind for 


the purpose of commercial convenience. 
He could not see that it followed from the 
mere existence of these confederations that 


it originated in a spirit of political hostility 


to this country, or even of commercial hosti- 


lity. The country had no right on general 


principles to object to such unions of States. 
He repeated, England had no right to step 
out of the ordinary course of proceeding in 
consequence of the existence of these com- 
pacts between independent States. The 
hon. Gentleman said, that one of the objects 
of Prussia, in entering into this confede- 
racy with other States, was to compel this 
country to alter and relax the prohibitory 
duties against foreign corn and_ timber. 
Whatever might be the motives of Prussia, 
this certainly could not operate on the 
other German States so as to induce them 
to join in the union, for they did not export 
corn or timber. He did not believe, that 
the present arrangement had been produc- 
tive of any advantage to the manufacturers 
of Prussia. Possibly, however, the manu- 
facturers of Saxony benefited by it; but 
Prussia, so far from being a gainer, was a 
considerable loser. With respect to the 
course to be adopted, he would only ob- 
serve that matters were not sufficiently 
ripe to take any decided steps. He was at 
present unable to ascertain what was likely 
to be the effect of these arrangements on 
English commerce, or what steps it might 
be expedient to take. In all these matters, 
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he need hardly say, that the promotion of 
what appeared to be the best interests of 
the country would be the guide he should 
pursue. He was satisfied that the strict 
adoption of the principle of reciprocity 
would be found to be the best course that 
could be pursued. With respect to the 
negotiations with Portugal, it was only 
necessary for him to observe, that the sub- 
ject would occupy the anxious attention of 
his right hon. Friend the President of th 
Board of Trade and himself. 

Mr. George Young recommended that 
negotiations should be opened with each 


Those who expected that England would 
be made the workshop of the world by 
forcing free trade on other nations would 
find themselves egregiously deceived. He 
was glad that his hon. Friend had brought 


fAua. 17} 
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duty to make his Motion te-morrow, by 


way of Amendment upon the Motion for 


taking into consideration the Orders of 
the Day. 
The Chancellor of the Eachequer said it 


was quite impossible for him to accede to 
what the hon. Gentleman had just proposed, 
To allow the circumstance of a Motion 
having been merely entered upon the order- 
book, there having been no discussion upon 
it by which the sense of the House could 
be arrived at, 


the pul hie 


to interrupt the progress of 
ohdial 


business, would be to est ish 


the principle that any Motion of which ouly 
country separately with regard to its trade. | 


notice had been given might interfere with 
: 

the most Important business of the country. 
Fe might engage to this extent—that due 


| care should be taken that there should be no 
}turther grant without such a satisfactory 


forward the subject ; and must say, that the | 


reply of the noble Lord had been any thing 
but satisfactory. 

Sir John R. Reid entirely concurred with 
his hon. Friend the Member for Worcester 
in the view he had taken of the subject, and 
thought that it deserved the serious atten- 
tion of the Legislature and the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson did not see, that 
because foreigners pursued an unwise sys- 
tem, we should persist in a system equally 
unwise. It appeared to him that it would 
be very inexpedient for this country to pur- 
chase its commodities at a dearer market, 
because the country in which they could be 
obtained cheaper would not adopt our more 
liberal principles of commerce; such a 
course as that must have the effect of 
weakening the resources of our own indus- 
try, and depriving us of the means of com- 
peting with other countries in the markets 
for manufactured articles. 

The Motion was withdrawn. 


THames Tunneu.| Mr. Haller said, 
he wished toask the right hon. Gentleman 
a question relative to a Motion of his which 
had stood upon the paper for several days 
past. What he desired to know was, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman would 
undertake that no further sum should be 
advanced by his Majesty’s Government 
towards the Thames Tunnel undertaking 
till next Session. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would enter into such an under- 
standing with him, he would defer his 


Motion till next Session; but if the right 
hon. Gentleman declined the arrangement 
he proposed, he should feel it to be his 


report having been laid before him with 
regard to the expenditure which had taken 
place, as well as tothe course which was to 


be pursued in future, as would enable him 


| to justify whatever proceeding he might 


/sum of money ; 








ject of investigation ; 


recommend. He was aware that this was 
a matter which required great considera- 
tion ; the amount to be granted was a large 
and the hon. Member 
might be sure that no one could have a 
stronger personal interest than himself in 
seeing that the money was not expended 
improperly, or that the grant was not made 
in amanner such as would not enable him 
to present to Parliament a satisfactory state- 
ment on the subject. He was prepared to 
Say, with regard to the Motion, that he 
would be the last in the world to resist it, 
if it could be shown that there existed any 
ground for a Parliamentary inquiry. 
was quite willing that any acts of his, or of 
the Government, should be made the 
but if the Motion 
were ouly to inquire into the circumstances 
under which an Act of Parliament had 
been passed, that appeared to him not to 
be such an object as would warrant the 
House in granting an investigation. 
Mr. Walter, on the Order of the 
being moved, would make his Motion. 


[oe 
AC 


} 


Su 


Day 


CorpPoRATION Rerorm (IRELAND). | 
Upon the Order of the Day for the third 
reading of the Municipal Corporations’ 
(Treland) Bill, 

Mr. Sinclair: Sir, it is, perhaps, scarcely 
worth while to animadvert upon the ten- 
dency of this Measure, asit will be admitted 
both by its supporters and opponents, that 
there is no prospect of its becoming the law 
of the land during this Session, nor,—I 
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trust,—-in its present shape,—during any 
fiiture Session of Parliament. It must pass 
through the ordeal of aw assembly in which 
the laws of truth and justice will not be 
set at nought—an assembly, in which insii- 
tutions and vested rights will not. without 
eation conducted under the 
be invaded— 


Corporation Reform 


a careful investi 
nuspices of its ewn Members, 
assembly, in which individuals holding 
cit offices will not be condemned 
without a hearing. Sir, I object to the 
partial and vexatious inquiries conducted 
under (se auspices of his Majesty’s Govern- 
inquiries in which they have ap- 

red in two incompatible capacities—tirst, 
as the accusers of municipal authorities ; 
and next, as appointing jurics,, under the 
name of Commissioners, without any power 
of challenge on the part of the accused, on 
y incapacity. 





ment 


the eround either of prejudice on 
No one is more adverse than I am to the 
continuance of municipal abuses; but I 
strenuously object to a Measure, introduced 
at so late a period of the Session, for the 
mere purpose ot acquiring power with the 
Roman Catholies, and with a perfect con- 
viction in the aneda of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters themselves, that the Bill onuwk possibly 
become the law of the land. This Measure 
may be entitled “An Act to facilitate the 
restoration of Roman Catholic supremacy, 
and destroy the Protestant Establishment 

Ireland, by transferring influence from 
property, sr in a preponderating ratio, 
is in the hands of Protestants, to Roman 
Catholics, eid in point of number, would 
in most eases, obtain the pre-ennence. 
This Bill might just as well contain a Clause 
enacting that the mayor and municipal 
officers of every Corporation in Ireland 
should march out with ropes about their 
necks, and lay the keys of their respective 
towns and cities at the fect of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin. In my opi- 
nion, no greater calamity can befal Ireland 
than the consolidation of Roman Catholic 
power, and I more especially protest against 
the ascendancy of my hon. and learned 
Friend, the Member for Dublin, which has 
increased, 
possible, to be diminished. ‘To any such 
results his Majesty’s Ministers, and their 
adherents, appear to be wholly indifferent ; 
or, may I not rather say, that they are most 
anxious to promote them? It seemsto me 
that they have no objection to what they 
consider (and what I deny to be) a Liberal 
Government and a Protestant [stablish- 
but that their love of power and 
Libe- 


ment ; 
office would prompt them to prefer a 
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ral Government and a Popish Establish- 
ment, to a Protestant Establishment and a 
Conservative Government. I wish to ab- 
stain from using any disrespectful or 
uncourteous language towards my hon. and 
learned Friend, the Member for Dublin. | 
have often regretted the personalities with 
which he has been from time to time 
assailed. T am far from participating in 
the obloquy which has, I think, most 
unjustly been cast upon him from various 
quarters, because he accepts from that 
portion of the Trish people whose views he 
advocates in this House, an indemnity for 
relinquishing the emoluments of that pro- 
fession, in which he is perhaps without a 
rival, and certainly without a superior ; 
nay, I will venture to add, that I should 
some times also have been clad to have seen 
him promoted to any high judicial office, 
the duties of which Lam persuaded that he 
would have discharged with consummate 
talent and great integrity. I do firmly 
believe, that his motto would have been 
cedant arma loge, or in other words, if he 
had assumed the judicial ermine, | am 
convinced that he would have laid aside 
the cuirass of political turmoil. But I am 
persuaded that it is the paramount duty of 
all those who are anxious to uphold the 
Protestant interest in Ireland,—or, I may 
add, in Great Britain,—to concur in resist- 
ing the machinations which he, and those 
who belong to his persuasion, are engaged 
in, for the purpose of subverting the Pro- 
testant Church in the Sister Island, and 
substituting a Popish Establishment in its 
room. This object would, I think, be 
greatly promoted by the provisions of 
the crude and crafty Measure which is 
now before the House, and against which 
I shall content myself with thus briefly 
protesting ; because I know that all oppo- 
sition would be utterly unavailing to any 
measure however anti-Protestant, or anti- 
national, which his Majesty’s Ministers 
might think proper to introduce. 
Mr. O'Connell remarked that 

in Scotland an hallucination of the mind 
that was called “second sight;” and _ it 
appeared to him that his hon. Friend was 
labouring under a delusion of that kind. 
The imagination of his hon. Friend ran 
away with his judgment; and his religious 
feclings were so excited—they were so 
Quixotic—that if he did not see giants in 

windmills, why he turned the windmills 
into giants. This Bill had seriously nothing 
to do with religion ; creeds could not inter- 
fere with it ; its object was one which every 
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friend to the country must wish to see 
attaincd. It was to give to those who 
contributed to the support of a Corporation 
a right to have the regulation of their own 
affairs. Why the question of religion could 
be brought into such a subject he could not 
imagine. It really required a poetic imagi- 
nation to mix up religion with such a 
question. 
fur the present state of society in Ireland. 
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The bill was an admirable Bill | 


{Avua. 


indep 
| i 


It for the first time set aside e very species 


of distinction, and gave to the people of 
Ireland practically the power to regulate 
their own concerns. ‘That was the object 
of this Bill; and when his hon. Friend 
introduced the subject of religion into the 
discussion upon such a Bill, he would ask 
his hon. Friend if he attributed to the 
Protestant religion the abuses in the Cor- 
porations of Ireland. Why he would be 
the greatest enemy to the Protestant re li- 
gion who would co: see it with pecul: Lior 
robbery, and the w: of public 
He defended ‘clita aevainst such an 
imputation. 
to the monopolists—no matter what their 
religion might be. He had no apprehen- 
sion that a qualification clause would be 
introduced into the Irish Bill; out of 
thirty members of guild in Dub- 
lin, he was able to show that eighteen 
of them ought to independent, — for 
they had gone through the Insolvent 
Court. In Cork, upward of 70,0002. 
collected from 120,000 of the King’s sub- 
jects, were under the control of 3 
bers of a Corporation. Ile did not think 
that there was any Member of that Hou 
that should congratulate himself 
corruption would find protection elsewhere, 
and that this would be in any place 
where there was an affectation for protect- 
ing the rights of the poor. He did not 
suppose that such a place existed ; 
was so, then it ought to be 
was at present. 

Dr. Baldwin said, 
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This Bill would put an end | : 


but if it | 


that it would appear | 


from the observations of the hon. Member | 


(Mr. Sinclair) as if that hon. Gentleman 
considered that the entire of the cities 
counties in Ireland, 
Roman Catholic inhabitants, were under 
the influence of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin. ‘Those who entertained 
such an opinion, knew nothing of Ireland, 
and were unacquainted with the intelli- 
gence of the people of that country. The 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin owed 
his influence to this—that the people sym- 
pathised with his efforts to redress 
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| Corporate abuses, on the contrary would 
endeavour to remedy them ; but he did 
think this was the prepel mode of proceed 

} ing to do so. 
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Seouland. The absurdity of a pecuniary 
qualification, still more of one of a landed 
nature, was evident; some of the worst 
scamps in the country were men of property. 
Its inutility was also equally obvious, from 
the evasions which were constantly prac- 
tised of the existing law. He hoped that 
his Mujesty’s Ministers would support the 
ineasure, and remove such a mockery from 
our statute-book. Even if the House were 
disposed to keep up the qualification, they 
ought surely to extend it to all kinds of 
property, not confine it simply to landed 
property. 

Lord John Russell agreed fully that the 
present system of qualification was often- 
times injurious, ‘but was not prepared at 
once to say, that at this period of the Session, 
und in the present state of the House, so 
many Members being absent who might be 
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desirous to take part in the discussion of the | 


subject, they ought at once to pass such a 
measure us the present, doing away with all 
qualification whatsoever—or even a Mea- 
sure admitting a qualification of other kinds 
of property. He should, therefore, wish that 
the proposed Bill should not proceed fur- 
ther. 

Mr. Ewart considered the principle of 
the Bill a sound one. 

Mr. /Varburton was glad that the noble 
Lord did not oppose the principle of the 
Measure, and hoped that his hon. Friend 
would comprise in itsome provision abo- 
lishing the necessity for the declaration re- 
quired of Members at the time of election, 
and for the description of which he was 
bound to give in of his qualification at the 
time of election. 

Mr. IZwme, after the statement of 
noble Lord, had no alternative but to with- 
draw the Bill, at the same time he must 


say, that he had in nowise altered his oping | 


ion on its principle. 


Suerivrs (IRELAND) Bint.) On the 
Motion of Mr. O’Loghlen, the House re- 
solved itself into a Committee on this 
Bill. 

Mr. Warburton proposed an Amendment, 
to the effect that “ The Chief Remembran- 
cer be restrained from engaging in any 
other office not connected with his duties 
as Remembrancer.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served that there was an Act already in 
existence, by which he believed that the 
object of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Dridport would be answered. 

Mr. O'Connell was favourable to the 
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principle of excluding judicial functionaries 
from seats in that House; but as the case in 
question was already provided for he sup- 
posed the hon. Member would withdraw 
his Amendment. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment Ayes 21; Noes 46; Majority 28, 

The Bill went into Committee, 
House having resumed. 


the 


RuBUILDING OF THE Houses or Par- 
LIAMENT.] Mr. [/awes rose, pursuant to 
notice, to submit three resolutions to the 
House respecting the rebuilding of the 
Houses of Parliament. The object of his 
first resolution was to extend the time for 
giving in the plans, estimates, and specifi- 
cations for building the new Houses of Par- 
liament. The time for furnishing the plans, 
&e., was limited to the first of January 
uext, beyond which period they would not 
be received. Now, he conceived that the 
eflect of thus restricting the time within 
such narrow bounds would be to deter many 
young and aspiring artists from entering the 
field of competition, and he was assured by 
several architects, that if they and their 
clerks worked incessantly for the next four 
months, they would not have time to give 
in their plans and proposals by the Ist of 
January. He hoped, therefore that there 
would be no objection made to extend the 
time so as to give all parties a fair and equal 
chance. The second resolution related to 
the removal of the ruins of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, but as the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
assured the Hlouse that the removal of the 
ruins should not take place until the plans 
for rebuilding the Houses had been decided 


/upon, and as the Committee had expressed 





an opinion to that effect, he would not an- 
ticipate any objection to the second resolu- 
tion. The other resolution was to this ef- 
fect—that in order to secure to the public 
the benefit of a fair competition, the seve- 
ral plans, when sent in, should be exhibited 
in some place adapted to the purpose, and 
there hung up in public view, in order that 
they might be inspected before any decision 
should be made. The hon. Gentleman 
handed in the resolutions; and on their 
being put from the chair, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that as far as regarded the removal of the 
ruins he did not think that the House was 
called upon to pass any resolution upon the 
subject, particularly as his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Lambeth, had admitted that a 
vromise had been made that the ruing 
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should not be removed until the plans for | He should not then move that payment be 
the new Houses had been agreed upon, | 
and indeed it was obvious that there would | 


be no occasion to remove the old buildings 
until the new works were begun. At the 
same time, however disposed he might be 
to admire ancient ruins, he did not think 
that in a country like england, where the 
spirit of improvement was advancing with 
such rapid strides, that ruins, however an- 
cient, should be preserved solely on account 
of their antiquity, or that they should for a 
moment be put in competition with the 
convenience or interests of the public. 
regard to extending the time for receiving 
the plans, he conceived that as there were 
now four clear months allowed for sending 


in the proposals, there was an iple opportu- 
nity allowed to give all parties the ady 


tage of a fair competition, and he sab 
could not admit the justice of the argument 
used by his hon. Friend who moved the 
resolutions namely, that the time ought to 
be extended, in order to give young artists 
a fair chance. He considered, that a 
work of so much importance, young artists 


in 


With | 


ke 
Ls ho uld, 


made to the witnesses of the expenses 
they had incurred, but should content him- 
self with moving that there be laid before 
the House copies of all memorials for the 
payment of the expenses incurred before 
the great Yarmouth Bribery Committee, 
and not discharged by order of the Chair- 
man of the Committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer obe 
served that the ‘Treasury was always ready 
to pay any expenses incurred before Com- 
mittees, when the charges were certified 
by the Speaker or the Chairman of the 
Committee. The Treasury could not make 

ny payments without this form, unless by 
direct authority the House. He 


ov all oceas! onus, be ready to Su 


of 


)- 


} porta motion for the payment of what was 


| fitting. 


were not the most desirable persons to be | 


selected, and that it would be much better 
to make the selection from the plans of able 
and experienced artists. As to the propo- 
sal that the plans should be hung up for 
public inspection, he believed it would be 
wholly impracticable; for even if West- 
minster Hall were selected for the purpose, 
it might be found incapable of atiording 
sufficient space for the exhibition. At alli 
events, the Government had no pee at 
their disposal for such a purpose ; but if the 
hon. Mover of the resolutions woola himself 
point out any fit pli ice where the plans 
might be hung up, he would be hi appy to 
aan the hon. “Member” $s views. 

The resolutions severally put and nega- 
tived. 


Yarmoutn Evection 
Dr. Bowring rose to submit to the 
House a motion, the object of which was 
the payment of the witnesses examined 
before the Yarmouth Bribery Committee. 


In general, parties should be led 
to believe that if they instituted proceed- 
this kind, they did so at the ir ON 
expense; but w * a there was such a civai 


re sult i the 


nes ol 


ti 


as there w 


as i pre Sent case, and 
the publie had ee such advantages by 
the exposure of these corrupt practices, it 
was right that the public should share the 
expe tse, 

Dr. Nicholl thought it better, before 
they took any steps, to wait till the evi- 
dence was before them. 

Mr. IZume was of opinion that it would 

| be desirable that there should be some 
fixed rule as to whether witnesses should be 


ail. 


| to thi 


Committee. | | 


Men who came forward with a view of ex- | 


posing bribery and corruption, and putting 
a stop to it, should not be exposed to loss 
in their exertions. The Committee up 
stairs had declared that all the allegations 
contained in the petition formerly pre- 
sented had been fully borne out by the 
evidence. 
ruption had been proved, and it was shown 
that hundreds of electors had taken bribe 


paid or not, instead of leaving the matter 


Chairman of a Committee. Any 
sum proposed to be applied in the elucida- 
tion of such matters as had been disclosed 
before the Committee would be well ex- 


He was satisfied that it would be 
unfair to throw the charge 
these proceedings on individuals who had 
the public spiritto take up such subjects. 

Sir John Y. Buller observed that the 
Committee had no direct precedent which 
would justify their ordering the payment 
of the witnesses; they therefore oht 
it better to leave the matter to the House. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham cautioned the 
House against opening the door to appli- 
cations of this nature. 

The Chancellor of the Exc hequer felt it 
right to observe, if the House adopt ed the 
suggestion of his hon. Friend, that a re- 
solution ought to be put on the journals, 


pend: d. 
extremely 


‘ 


Ot 


thoug 


| declaring that it should not be drawn into 


The grossest bribery and cor- | 


! 
3. | 


a precedent. 
Dr. Bou uring pen 
the door widely to applications of this 


should be soi ry tO ¢ 
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ind; but the present case was peculiar. 
Returns ordered. 


Newsrarer Stamps. | Mr. Hume 
moved for leave to bring ina Bill for the 
Repeal of the Act 60 Geo. 3rd, c. 9, re- 
lative to the Newspaper Stamps and Poli- 
tical Pamphlets. He did so in the anxious 
hope that his right hon. Friend, who had 
felt it his duty to refuse to take off the 
stamp duty on memEpAper®, would assent 
to the motion. He was fully aware of the 
grounds on which his right hon. Frend 
refused to take off the newspaper stamps, 
but the same objections did not exist 
against the proposition he now made. 
There was no duty imposed by the Act he 
wished to have repealed ; and if 


it were 
taken off the Statute-Book the revenue 
would not lose 


anything. It was one of 
those obnoxious measures introduced 
i819 by Lord Castlereagh, and 
say it disgrace to the Legislature 
which sanctioned it. 

Mr. Wakley seconded the 
the newspaper tax were taken off, and the 
present Act continued, the sale of cheap 
political publications would be prevent 
After what the right hon. Gentleman had 
said the other night, 
ihe newspaper tax, 


must 


Was a 


motion. tt 


and after his expres- 
sion of regret that the state of the finances 
did not enable him to repeal it, he (Mr. 


Wakley) trusted that the right hon. Gen- 


tleman would consent to the present 
notion. 
The Chance llor of the Exchequer ob- 


served if the motion really stood on the 
ground urged | by his hon. Friend, he should 
not have been indis posed to do what was 
as the case really stood, it 
him to assent to thr 


required; but 

was impossible 
notion. ‘The objection 
the newspaper tax was solely of a finan- 
cial nature. As long as the revenue of the 
country was in its present condition, it was 
inpossible for him to assent to the propo- 
sition. With respect to the present motion 
he would only observe, that he might as 
well remove the tax on newspapers alto- 
gether, as adopt the present suggestion. 
Under the operation of this Act alone were 
they enabled to punish the publishers and 
venders of unstamped newspapers. He 
was anxious to consider the whole subject 
vith a view toa satisfactory result, but 
they were not then in a position to discuss 
it. Let them have their discussion on the 
question and he did not doubt he should 


for 


in condemnation of 


to the repeal of 
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be able to show that tt would be better, 
with reference to the reduction desired, 
that the whole question should be enter- 
tained at once, On Friday a motion was 
to be made on the subject and he should 
then be prepared to state his views upon it. 

Mr. Charles Buller was at a loss to un- 
derstand why the right hon, Gentleman 
should wish to preserve e this Act for the 
sake of a Clause it contained, enabling 
him to enforce the st: mp laws; surely he 
could preserve one portion of the Act, and 
repeal the other. si right lon. Gentle- 
man had atten ate d to justify his prosecu- 
tion of those who had violated the stamp 
laws by saying It was necessary to protect 
the fair dealer, but what he complained of 
was that the fair dealer was not protected 
at thismoment, The T'wopenny Dispatch 
was said to circulate 40,000 copies, and 
the Police Gazette ne arly as many. These 
unstamped publications were sold for a 
long time without any particular interrup- 
tion, to the destruction of some of the 
valuable of the stamped weekly 
At lasta daily paper, with- 
out a made its appearance; and 
that having attacked the monopoly of the 
daily press, means were found for putting 
itdown immediately. ‘The question ought 
not to be considered as one of finance, it 
ought to be viewed with reference to the 
political education of the people. He 
hoped the hon. Member Middlesex 
would succeed in expunging from the Sta- 
tute-Book this most disgraceful relic of a 
disgraceful period, 

Mr. /Iuwme was sorry to hear the right 
hon. Chancellor of the E xchequer say that 
he wanted the power which Lord C ‘astle- 
reagh had provided by the Act which went 
by his name; particul: rly as there were 
not than ninetcen other Acts on the 
same subject. He held mhis hand a list 
of no less than 518 persons who had been 
prosecuted under what was called the 
“ Trash Act;” under which any political 
publication of less than two sheets was 
liable to be seized unless stamped. He 
would just state an instance which would 
show what was the operation of that Act. 
When the Combination Laws were re- 
pealed, some gentleman wished to pub- 
lish a cheap compendium of the existing 
laws on the subject, for the benefit of the 
poor. They took the opinion of Mr, 
Justice Tindal on the undertaking, and he 
told them that, if they repeated the publi- 
cation they would be liable to be seized ; 


most 
newspapers. 
stamp, 


for 
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and, on that ground, they were obliged to | had been frequently stated that, 
Thus the present state | | Lord Grey’s 


drop the proposal. 
of the law gave a power to every indivi- | 
dual, acting under the Chancellor of the 


{AuG. 


| 


Exchequer, to put down every useful poli- | 


tical publication of the kind. 
certainly greatly pained to hear, in 
House, an adyocate for 
tlereagh Act, 
every individual almost in the Adminis tra- 
tion and in the House at the time, a 
measure which ought never to have been 
introduced ; and (he must do Lord Cas- 
tlereagh the justice to say) which was 
never acted upon in his time with the seve- 
rity with which it had been of late ap- 
plied ; the revenue was efficiently collected 


that 


as 


till Lord Grey came into office; and then | 


came the list of 518 prosecutions, up to 
March 24th last. There never before that 
period was a prosecution instituted under 


the plea of that Act with respect to the 


stamp duty; the revenue was collected 
without it; and, he must say, it was 
shameful to think of the Government 


keeping the country under the operation 
of that Actatthe present time. As, how- 
ever, the right hon, Gentleman was to go 
into the subject on Friday, he would with- 
draw his motion, but he hoped another 
Session would not pass over without the 
whole being repealed. It was but policy 
in the Government to give the people the 
means of obtaning cheap political know- 


ledge; that they might know which were 
good measures and which were bad; who 


and who were not; 
that the other 
to the 


were their real friends, 
for they were told now 
House was the only real 
poor; and that the House of Commons 
were their oppressors an Itheir robbers; he 
(Mr. Hume) wanted the means of removing 
the bad effect of that impression; but he 
could not do it, nor any one else, without 
being subjected to convictions under that 
Act, which shut the doors against so much 
useful information which the people might 
otherwise obtain. He therefore intreated 
the right hon. Gentleman not to let another 
Session pass over without repealing that 
Act. 

Mr. Hawes thought that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard need not have indulged in 
observations of so much severity, the right 
hon. Gentleman having declared that he 
could not spare the money, and it being of 
the last importance to preserve the public 
credit. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said it 


friends 


And he was | 


the odious Cas- | 
which was condemned by | 
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under 
Administration, there had 


been 500 stamp prosecutions. It was no 
such thing—it had been contradicted be- 
fore, and he contradicted it now. le 
hon. Member for Middlesex would find, i 
he examined the returns, that 460 or a 
of those prosecutions the Government had 
little to do with—they were prosecutions 
on the informations laid by informers. 

Mr. fume , that those who allowed 
such a law to continue were re- 
sponsible for its consequences, 

The motion was withdrawn. 


said 
in force, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tucsday, August 18, 1835. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a third time:—Literary Publica 
tions; Public Roads (Ireland); Tea Duties.—Read a 
second time :—Slaves’ Compensation ; Paymaster General ; 


Oaths’ Abolition.—Read a first time :—Munieipal Corpo 


rations (Ireland) ; Court of Exchequer (Seotland) ; Trinity 
House; Hereditary Revenues’ (Scotland); Tonnage Ad- 
measurement ; Forgery (Seotland). 

Petitions presented. By the Marquess of Buty, Earls of 
CaLepon and Ropen, and Lord FARNHAM, from a 
Number of Places,—for Protcetion to the Protestant 
Chureh of Ireland.—By the Duke of WeLuineton, the 
Earls of MANSFIELD and RopEN, and Lord FArRNHAM, 
from a Number of Places, — against the Irish Chureh Bill. 
—By the Marquesses of WesrMiNsreR and LANSDOWNE, 
by the Earl of Minto and Lord BrouGgHam, from a 
Numb of ees in favour of;—and by the Earl of 
Devon, from Exeter, against the Municipal Corpora 
tions’ Bill. 


CoRPORATION ReEFOoRM—PETITIONS.] 
The Marquess of Lansdowne presented a 


Petition from Oswestry, in favour of the 
Corporation Reform Bill, and praying that 
their Lordships would pass it in an un- 
mutilated state, as it had beeu sent up 
from the other House of Parliament. 

Lord 2) ougl am feared that the petitions 
with this prayer, came a day too late. The 
petitioners asked, that the Bill should be 
passed unmutilated, whereas even now, it 


had abs mutilated lin a thou- 
sand places already. He had presented 
petition from the mbhabitants of ‘Truro, 
which stated that the Corporation there 
did not represent the wishes or the feelings 
of the inhabitants. The petitioners said, 
that there never was a measure of Reform 
which was loudly called for as the 
Municipal Reform Bill, and that, of all 
places in the kingdom, Truro was most in 
want of it. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that with respect 
to Oswestry, the revenue of that place was 
but 25/. a-year; that the whole of that 
revenue was expended in paying constables, 
and that there were only two Magistrates 
in the town, who did the business for 


and mangle 


so 
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nothing ; so that he could hardly conceive 
how the Bill could improve their con- 
dition. 

The Earl of Devon said, that the noble 
and learned Lord opposite had stated, 
that the Bill had been mutilated and 
mangled. He did not agree with the 
noble and learned Lord , and he had now 
in his hand a petition from a large number 
of most respectable persons, inhabitants of 
Exeter, expressing their gratification at 
the conduct pursued by their Lordships’ 
House. The petitioners wished that the 
right to choose Common 
their city should be somewhat extended ; 
but they made no complaint whatever 
against their Corporation. He was aware 
that a petition of an opposite kind had re- 
cently been presented from some inhabitants 
of Exeter. All he could say about that pe- 
tition was, that in a large town there would 
always be a great many people of one way 
of thinking ‘and a great many of another. 
There was no complaint against this Cor- 
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Councilmen in | 


poration, nor against the management of | 


any trust. Yet upon this subject it had 
been stated, that there had been considerable 
misappropriations of the revenue in the 
hands of the Corporation. It was there 
said, thut the sum for which the Corpora- 


tion was indebted to the charities, amounted | 
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was not a petition from the Corporation 
nor from persons connected with it. 

The Marquess of /Vestminster said, that 
he suspected it must have come from a 
hole-and-corner meeting, or was a hole. 
and-corner petition, which meant a petition 
privately carried from one place to another, 
to get as many signatures as possible in that 
way. 

Lord Poltimore spoke of the great re- 
spectability and number of the petitioners, 
whose petition from this same city he had 
presented a few evenings since. 

Lord Brougham felt quite sure that the 
petition now presented was not agreed to 
at a public meeting—if it was, he should 
like to possess it, for such a rare petition 
as one of this kind, agreed to at a public 
meeting, deserved the honour of being 
framed and glazed as a curiosity. He had 
never seen such a petition yet. 

The Duke of Wellington had got such 
a petition, which he should present, and 
then tender to the noble and learned Lord. 
It was a petition from Hastings. It had 
been some time in his possession, and he 
had delayed presenting it, as he believed 
the noble Viscount opposite had one of an 
opposite kind from the same place, and he 


| wished them to be presented together. 


to 17,000/., and that it had misappropriated | 


the funds of the charities of which it was 
the trustee. Now that was a matter of 
fact. It was said, “ hear the other side,’ 
and he said so in this instance. He held 

his hand a statement from the proper 
office in Chancery, from which it appeared 
that certain parties had charged the Cor- 
poration with misappropriation of trust 
funds. Inquiries had been directed in the 
usual way, and it was found that the Cor- 
poration was not indebted one farthing in 
the way alleged, and that there had been 


was ordered to have its costs paid out of 
the fund. That was quite decisive on the 
question. 


Lord Brougham acknow ledged the great 
kindness of the noble Duke. That was 


just the way with curiosity collectors. 


_rub off with a little cleaning. 
no misappropriation, and the Corporation | 


The Marquess of Westminster wished to 


know, whether that petition was agreed to 
at a public meeting, or at a hole-and-corner 
meeting. 

The Earl of Devon could not answer 
whether it was agreed to at a public meet- 
ing, or what definition his noble Friend 
gave to the words hole-and-corner meeting. 
All he could say was, that the names 
attached to it were most respectable, and 
the residences of the persons signing it 
were annexed. He ought to add, that it 


When ~~ found that a brother collector 

wanted a curiosity, they never failed to 
sls him with one. He should certainly 
beg their Lordships to let him have this 
curiosity, though he had some suspicion 
that the less this rarity was looked into, 
the better would it be for its reputation. 
It might turn out like Martinus Scriblerus’s 
shield, be but a brass vessel after all, 
and its glorious polish might altogether 
He feared 
that he should not be long in possession of 
it as a curiosity of the kind he had wished 
for. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Miniria Srarr.] The Duke of Rich 
mond brought up the Report of the Select 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
Militia Bill. The Committee had gone 
through the Bill, and made some most im- 
portant alterations in it. One of these 
was striking out that part of the Bill which 
destroyed the ballot in future, and taking 
out another relating to the same subject, 
the consequence of which would be, that 


| the ballot must take place as at present 
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every year, unless suspended by his Ma- 
jesty. There were other alterations of 
minor importance, but he should not refer 
to them now, as there would be ample 
opportunity when the House went into 
Committee on the Bill. The noble Vis- 
count could then fully explain its object. 
The Earl of Westmoreland said, that 
however he might approve that the ballot 
should be allowed to stand as at present, 
he did not think that that was enough, for 
he could not but consider this Bill as the 
total destruction of the Militia; and he 
submitted to the noble Viscount opposite, 
not in any spirit of hostility, the absolute 
necessity for his well and seriously con- 


sidering what would be the operation of 


the measure which he now proposed. ‘The 
Clauses which were left in went to reduce 
the Staff almost to nothing, and to destroy 
all at once the drum-majors. ‘They went, 
in fact, to authorize his Majesty to destroy 
all vestiges of the Militia Stail. Could 
any one say, that this bill did not absolutely 
sacrifice them? What could now be done 
with the Militia Staff? ‘These were not 
two men in a hundred, and they were 
absolutely without drummers, and without 
the means of calling the Militia together. 


After all, this was but a trifling reduction | 


in amount, and hardly worth the attention 
of the Legislature. When the whole Bill 
‘ame to be argued, he might recommend to 


the notice of the House and of the noble | 


Viscount what the Militia had been. And 
let the noble Viscount consider the circum- 
stances of the present times. If anything 
should happen, what would be the situation 
of the country if the Militia was at an end ? 


Let him look at the expense of getting up 
an army, and he besought the noble Vis- | 
count not to let the Clauses of the ill be | 


quite so imperative upon himself and upon 
his Majesty, but to reserve to the Govern- 
ment the power of acting with more con- 
sideration. 

Viscount Melbourne suggested, that the 


best time for discussion would be to- | 


morrow, when the Bill went into Com- 
mittee. 
Report laid on the Table. 


CorporATION ReEFoRM—CoMMITTEE.| 
The House resolved itself into (ommittee 
on the Corporation Reform Bill. 

The 35th Clause, which provides * that 
existing Mayors and Councils shall go out 
of office on the election of Councils under 
this Act, and that those Persons who are 
Justices of the Peace in any borough at the 
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time of passing this Act shall continue to 
exercise their powers until the Ist day of 
May, 1836, and no longer,” having been 
read, 

Lord Lyndhurst rose, and said, he had 
first to propose a verbal Amendment, and 
he should next move to strike out the words 
“until the Ist day of May, in the year 
1856, and no longer.” ‘To explain his 
reason for proposing that Amendment, he 
should refer to the 96th Clause, which set 
forth, “That it shall be lawful for the 
Council of every borough to which his 
Majesty shall at any time hereafter be 
pleased to grant licence in that behalf, and 
each of them is required, from time to time, 
to name so many fit persons as to the 
Council of each of the said boroughs re« 
spectively from time to time shall seem 
expedient, for the purpose of being qualified 
to receive his Majesty’s Commission to act 
as Justices of the Peace in and for such 
boroughs and counties; and his Majesty 
thereupon may assign so many of the per- 
sons so named as to his Majesty shall seem 
fit to be his Majesty’s Justices, and to keep 
the peace in the said boroughs and counties,” 
&e. Now, this involved a direct limitation 
of the power of the Crown, to which he 
strongly objected. In his opinion those per- 
sons who wereat present Justices of the Peace 
in boroughs or counties, in consequence of 
the right which they claimed under Charter, 
should continue to hold the same situation 
which they now held, but which, under 
this Bill, they were only empowered to hold 
until the Ist of May, 1836. He therefore 
proposed to omit the words “ until the Ist 
day of Mav, 1836, and no longer.” 

Lord Broughum said, his noble and 
learned Friend had again got the knife in 
his hand, with which on the preceding 
night he had butchered the Bill. He was 
extremely sorry to see it. Did his noble 
and learned Friend mean to say, that all 
borough Magistrates whatever were to be 
Justices of the Peace, although they did 
not belong to the Corporation? It did not 
follow that all Aldermen were Justices 
of the Peace. In many boroughs the two 
senior Aldermen only exercised the duties 
of that office, and in some they devolved 
only on those who had passed the Chair. 
It was extraordinary to say, that an 
individual should continue during _ his 
life to act as a Justice of the Peace, 
merely because in his time he had as 
an Alderman exercised judicial functions. 
| He did not wish to argue as if he 
j were at the Bar betore his noble and 
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learned Friend, and yet he felt that he 
ought almost to plead before him, as he ap- 
peared to be sitting in judicial authority on 
the Bill. He should therefore request of 
the Court to re-consider the subject, to re- 
hear the matter on the part of the Bill, and 
to pass a different sentence from that which 
his Lordship had already been pleased to 
pronounce. He hoped the noble and learned 
Judge would think favourably of the propo- 
sition which he now submitted to theCourt. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, he had heard with 
patience the argument of the noble and 
learned Advocate but it it had not induced 
him to come to a different conclusion. Fis 
object was to secure justice for those per- 
sons who filled the situation of justices of 
the peace, under charter, in different 
boroughs. He saw no reason why those 
individuals who had filled the situation 
of justice of the peace, under a charter, 
and who had performed their duties 
efticiently, should be removed from that 
situation. In his view of the subject, 
they ought to be protected in the enjoy- 
ment of a privilege or power which 
they had showed themselves capable of 
exercising beneficially for the public. ‘That 
was the judgment which he had pro- 
nounced. If the noble and learned Advo- 
cate thought proper to cause a writ of error 
to be moved in the other House of Par- 
liament, he must patiently await the de- 
cision. 

Lord Brougham said, that on ordinary 
oceasions his noble and learned Friend 
waited till he heard the arguments on both 
sides, and then decided; whereas on the 
present occasion he wrote his judgment 
beforehand, and heard counsel afterwards. 
That, he was sure, was not the sort of jus- 
tice to which his noble and learned Friend 
wished to lay claim. It was the justice of 
Minos and Khadamanthus ~ judges who 
presided in a place to which he hoped his 
noble and learned Friend was not going. 
Serus in caelum redeat. His noble and 
learned Friend was just doing the very 
same thing that gave to those judges their 
fame and their seat at the infernal tribunal. 
Castigatque auditque. He would not say 
dolos, because there were no dol there. 
They first punished, and afterwards, at 
their leisure, he supposed, they heard. His 
noble and learned friend was just proceed- 
ing in the same way. He believed, how- 
ever, that the suggestion which he had 
thrown out had never occurred to his 
noble and learned Friend. If it had, he 
was convinced that his noble and learned 
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Friend never would have come to such a 
decision. He trusted that, having heard 
that suggestion, his noble and learned 
Friend would not adhere to his decision 
merely because he had stated his opinion, 
but that he would again consider it. 

Lord Lyndhurst: Ihave read the papers, 
listened attentively to the argument, and 
pronounced judgment afterwards. From 
that judgment I see no reason to depart. 

Viscount Me/bourne said, their Lordships 
had agreed generally to the principle of 
the measure: they had admitted that a 
reform of the Municipal Corporations was 
necessary and how were they now proceed- 
ing? They were sweeping away from 
this Bill almost everything—almost every 
point that could be useful. It was im- 
possible that their Lordships could have 
taken means more effectual to prevent this 
measure from remedying any of the evils 
that had been complained of, or from pro- 
ducing any of the advantages which was 
expected to arise from it, than those which 
they had adopted. The preservation of so 
much abuse, and moreover the preservation 
of so much of that which it was desirable 
on every account to get rid of, rendered 
the Bill perfectly inetticient for the pur- 
poses for which it was originally intended. 
He should make no opposition either to 
this or to any other Amendment, because 
from the determination by which their 
Lordships had shown themselves actuated 
at present, such opposition would be evi- 
dently useless. But when these Amend- 
ments of their Lordships should all be 
adopted, and when the Bill should be seen 
in the state in which their Lordships 
might be disposed to leave it, it would 
then be matter of serious—ay, of very 
serious consideration, whether his Ma- 


jesty’s Ministers could proceed with a mea- 


sure so mutilated and so spoiled. 

Amendments agreed to. 

On the S6th Clause being proposed, 
which relates to the division of certain 
boroughs into wards. 

Lord Ellenborough rose to request the 
attention of their Lordships to this Clause, 
and to some important Amendments which 
he should propose to them to make in it. 
In the first place, he objected to giving his 
Majesty in Council the power of dividing 
the different municipal boroughs into wards. 
Under the Reform Bill the boundaries of 
the cifferent Parliamentary boroughs had 
been taken by a Parliamentary Commis 
sion, and their Lordships had already de. 
cided that the municipal boundaries of such 
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boroughs as were not Parliamentary 
boroughs, should remain as they were 
until Parliament decided otherwise. The 
difficulty, however, of dividing the muni- 
cipal borcughs into wards was greater than 
that of fixing their boundaries, for 
Lordships had no information respecting 
what ought to be the internal limits of the 
different wards in the different corporate 
towns of the kingdom. He was unwilling 
to say anything that might prove painful 
to the feelings of hon. Gentlemen who 
had been engaged in arduous public duties; 
yet a sense of public duty compelled him 
to say, that in many respects the boundary 
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|the boroughs 
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granting to the Magistrates assembled in 
Quarter Sessions the power of dividing 
into wards. They had not 
the local information that was necessary to 


| the proper making of such divisions, though 


their | 
| far 
ek: : 
ever, tne 
| neighbourhood 


Commissioners as well as the corporation 


Commissioners had not acted in a 
tory manner. It was evident that they did 
not understand the objects for which they 
were appointed ; it was likewise evident to 
him that the instructions issued to them by 
his Majesty’s Government were not cal- 
culated to give them a proper notion of the 
duties which they had to discharge; and 
having that feeling on his mind, having a 
great want of confidence in 
missioners, and also in the 
which appointed these Commissioners, he 
was unwilling to delegate to his Majesty 
in Council the power of dividing the mu- 
nicipal boroughs into wards. If such 
power 


Satis fac- 


these Com- | 
Government |! 
/but the object of dividing 
| wards 
| classes and interests in the 


were granted to his Majesty in | 


Council, or in other words to Commissioners | 
appointed by the Government, those Com- | 


missioners must also be intrusted with the 
power of apportioning to the 
wards their respective number of coun- 
cillors. Thus they would have the 
power of giving to any party which they 
pleasedthe power of decidingall the elections 
in its own favour. By whom, then, ought 
this power of dividing the boroughs into 
wards to be exercised? It ought to be 
placed in the hands of those who had the 


fullest local information, and who were the 


most likely to be free from all suspicion of 


abusing the confidence reposed in them. 
Their Lordships ought perhaps to choose 
the members of the existing corporate 
bodies as those who had the fullest local 
information: but as they were unfortu- 
nately, he did not say justly, open to sus- 
picion, they did not combine in themselves 
the two qualifications which he deemed ne- 
cessary, and therefore his choice would not 
fall upon them. Under the Reform Act 
power was granted to the Magistrates 
assembled in ~ Qu: irter Sessions to divide 
counties into districts, and to select the 
rolling places for the several districts. 
There was, however, this objection to 


different | 





they must be admittcd on all hands to be 
above suspicion. There how- 
Magistrates of the division in the 
of the municipal borough, 

the requ tisite local know- 
they suspicion, 
to them; 


were, 


who must have 


and above 
gated 
. should propose 

this Clause eivlng 

divide the bore 
had also to object to the 
this Clause limited the 
division into wards. Under this Clause no 
borough be divided into wards 
unless its population e 12,000 in- 
habitants. But haif borou; 
prised in this Bill 
12,000 inhabitants. 
in dividing boroughs to 
avoid disturbance at the election of coun- 
cillors, that object might be accomplished 
by increasing the number of pollimg places; 
boroughs into 
as he conceived, to give all 
community a 
chance of being equally represented. 
would therefore carry the division into 
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than 


object 
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wards was 


their 


Vas, 


fair 
Ie 
wards as low down as it was possible. 
instance, he would assign to every borough 
of which the population exceeded 6,000, 
and was under 9,000 persons, two wards ; 
to every borough of which the population 
exceeded 9,000, and was under 13,000, 
three wards ; to every borough of which 
the population exceeded 13,000, and was 
under 18,000, four wards; and so on, until 
he reached boroughs of which the population 
varied from 55,000 to 70,000 inhabitants, 
which he would divide into eight wards. 
This mode, he contended, would be more 
effectual than that proposed in the Bill, if 
the object of the promoters of it were to 
give each and every interest in the' borough 
a fair share of the representation. Then 
came the question, how were the number 
of councillors to be apportioned to each 
ward? To decide that question, their 
Lordships must consider the nature and 
character of the constituency which they 
had created. He believed that their Lord- 
ships had determined to take the consti- 
tueney as it stood in the Bill as sent up 
from the House of Commons. Now, it 
appeared to him thatin no way could their 
Lordships have testified their disposition to 
adhere as far as they could to the arrange- 
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ments of the other House of Parliament | 


than by adopting that new constituency. 
He thought that his Majesty’s Government 
had acted wisely in not creating for the 


municipal elections the same constituency | 


as had votes for the election of Members 
of Parliament. 
not fatal, to the tranquillity and well- 
being of the corporate towns, if on every 
election of mayor, or town councillor, or 
auditor, or any other municipal officer, 
there were a trial made of the electoral 
strength of the two parties in the state, 
which would be the case were the Parlia- 
mentary and municipal constituency of the 
borough the same. In such a state of 
things every election of a munigipal officer 
would be considered asa trial of a very 
different issue, and the issue to be deter- 
mined by that trial would be which party 
should nominate the Member of Parliament 
at the next election? He saw great ad- 
vantage in appointing for the municipal 
boroughs a constituency lower than that of 
the 10/. householders, for it created a de- 
pendence of the higher classes on the lower 


classes of the community, which was done | 
away with by the Reform Bill. He thought | 
that their Lordships would admit that in | 


all towns subject to municipal government 


the persons rated at a lower sum than 10/. | 
would have a great numerical preponder- | 
ancy over those who were rated at a higher 


sum than 10/. Their Lordships were 


therefore creating under this Bill a con- | 


stituency far more numerous than that 
which existed under the Reform Act. 
Under such circumstances it became a ques- 
tion upon what principle Parliament should 
apportion the number of councillors al- 


lotted to the borough among its different | 
wards—whether it should pay regard to | 
the relative numbers, or to the relative | 


property of the wards, or whether it should 
pay regard to the numbers and property 
combined. For his own part, he thought 
that the latter was the consideration to 
which their Lordships ought principally to 
look. The combined ratio of numbers and 
property was the principle which the 
House adopted in saving the Parliamentary 
boroughs from the schedules A and B of 
the Reform Bill—it was the principle 
which the House had adopted in the 
Vestry Act—it was the principle which 
the House had adopted in a very ex- 
cellent Act which it had passed for the 
local government of Manchester. He, 
therefore, thought it desirable that this 


ri nciple should be adopted in this Bill ; 
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for if their Lordships wished the Bill to 
be permanent, they ought not to frame the 
constituency under it in such a manner as 
would deprive six-eighths of them of all 
real power, and he should propose an 
Amendment to apportion the councillors 
to such wards in proportion to the numbers 
and property of the wards. The noble 
Lord moved that the original clause be lef: 
out of the Bill, and that in lieu of it a 
clause containing his Amendments be in- 
serted. 

Viscount Melbourne observed, that it was 
impossible for him to argue against the want 
of confidence which the noble Baron said that 
he entertained, not only for the boundary 
Commissioners and the Corporation Com- 
missioners, but also for His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment who appointed them. For his own 
part, he could not see why confidence was 
to be refused to the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to fix the boundaries of the muni- 
cipal boroughs, on account of the instruc- 
tions which had been issued to them by 
Government. The noble Baron had said, 
that those instructions betrayed the object 
for which they were framed. One of them 
was in these words :—[The noble Viscount 
read a paper to this effect—‘ You shall not 
divide the boroughs into wards, so as to 
throw the rich inhabitants into one ward, 
and the poor into another ; but you shall so 
divide them as to throw the rich and poor 
into wards together, in nearly equal propor- 
tions.” ] That appeared to him to be a 
perfectly reasonable instruction. The whole 
town was best constituted when the rich 
and the poor resided together. The ward 
of a town was but a representation of the 


Committee—cl. 26. 


| town itself, and that was implied in the 


criterion which the noble Lord had himself 
taken in the latter part of his speech, for 
the number of councillors to be appointed 
to each ward, when he said that it ought to 
be fixed on the combined ratio of property 
and of numbers. ‘The noble Baron, who 
was such a stickler for the prerogatives of 
the Crown, proposed to place the power of 


dividing boroughs into wards in the hands 


of the magistrates of the divisions neigh- 
bouring on the boroughs to be divided, and 
refused to place it in the hands of the King 
in Council, or in those of the Commissioners 
whom the King in Council might appoint. 
Now, he did not think the course proposed 
by the noble Baron a prudent course. It 
was not a course calculated to secure a wise 
and temperate administration of the Bill. 
Tt was taking at haphazard men with more 
or less discretion, with more or less interest 
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in the local affairs and prejudices of the | 
different boroughs, and placing in their 

hands a power, which the noble Baron said 

was of a very delicate nature, and most diffi- | 
cult to be exercised with impartiality. He 

could not but think that this power would 

be more prudently and more skilfully exer- 

cised by Commissioners appointed by the 

Crown, than it would be by any magistrates 

taken at haphazard. The noble Baron had 

taken upon himself to assert, that the Com- | 
missioners under the Boundaries Act had not 

conducted themselves with discretion and 

propriety. This was the first time he had | 
ever heard such a charge made against them, | 
and all he should say in reply to it was, that | 
all their proceedings had passed under the | 
review of Parliament, and that the objec- | 
tions made against them had been few in 
number, and insignificant in point of weight. 
The noble Baron would also have a more 
minute division of boroughs into wards than 
that which was contemplated by this Bill. 
He would divide into wards, towns which 
had less than 12,000 inhabitants. Towns 
of 6000 inhabitants were to have only one 
ward ; but all above 6000 and under 9000 
were to have two wards, and so upwards on 
an ascending scale. Now, he must say, that 
he saw no advantage in these minute sub- 
divisions, except it were to divide towns into 
snug coteries, over which rich men might 
exercise the right of nomination by dint of 
money. He was of opinion, that the limit 
to the number of wards provided by this | 
Bill was quite sufficient. From the hurried | 
manner in which the noble Lord had given 
the statement of the substance of his Clauses, 
he had not been able to understand the mode | 
in which the noble Baron would fix the 
number of Councillors; but, as far as he 
could understand it, it appeared to him to 
be another well-devised scheme to give ad- 
ditiona] weight to the influence of property. 
It appeared to him, that this Amendment | 
gave a still more aristocratical character to | 
the Bill than that which their Lordships | 
had already unfortunately impressed upon | 
it. In conclusion, he must observe, that he | 
could not help looking upon these Amend. 
ments with considerable suspicion. 

The Earl of Winchilsea expressed his 
intention to support this Amendment, which 
he was convinced would give great satisfac- 
tion to the country. He expressed his con- 
viction that this Bill was brought forward | 
for party purposes, and for party purposes 
only. It was intended to raise one party, 
and to depress another. That was not a 
legitimate mode of legislation. Ele was con- 
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vinced that the country was sick of party 
feelings and party agitation, and only wished 
to be at rest. 

The Earl of Ripon was inclined to think 
that the limitation fixed by the Amendment 
for the number ef wards, was too low, and 
that the limitation fixed by the Bill was 
too high. He thought that in fixing 6,000 
as the limit at which the division into two 
wards was to commence, his noble Friend 
(Lord Ellenborough) had begun at too low 
a number, whilst the Bill, in fixing 12,000 
for the same object had begun too high. He 
felt considerable doubt as to the policy of 
leaving the division of boroughs into wards 
to the magistrates of the divisions neigh- 
bouring on the towns, instead of leaving it 
to the King in Council. He knew not how 
this matter affected the political views of 
His Majesty’s Government on the one side, 
or their political opponents on the other. 
He thought that the King in Council was 
the party to whom this power of division 
ought to be left. The best plan, as it ap 
peared to him, would be for their Lordships 
to enact in the Schedules of the Bill pre- 
cisely those divisions which they wished to 
have made. He admitted, however, that in 
the present Session it was too late to take 
that course. To whom, then, ought this 
power to be intrusted? In his opinion 
to the King in Council. By granting this 
power to the magistrates of the neighbour- 
ing division, you would place them in an 
inconveniently invidious position, because 
though they might be perfectly impartial, 
it did not follow that the inhabitants of the 
boroughs would think them so. In conclu- 
sion, he expressed an opinion, that in every 
case where a town had a population of 
10,000 souls, there two wards should be 
established. 

Lord Fllenborough said, that such a rule 
would exclude not less than fifty boroughs. 

‘The Duke of Richmond objected to that 
part of the Amendment which threw upon 
the neighbouring magistracy the responsi- 
bility of dividing the boroughs into wards. 
Take, for instance, the case of Chichester, a 
town which had one of these Corporations. 


| He happened to be the Chairman of the 


Petty Sessions held for that town and neigh- 
bourhood. ‘There were three or four county 
magistrates who resided in Chichester, and 
some who resided within two or three miles 
of it. The political opinions of each of these 
Magistrates were well known, and yet it was 


| proposed to intrust to them the decision of a 


point which must involve them in a collision 
with one party or another in that city. It 
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would be still worse to leave the point to be 
decided by the Magistrates assembled in 
Quarter Sessions; for, in anextensive county 
like Sussex, you might as well refer it to the 
Magistrates of Yorkshire, as to the Magis- 
trates who came from districts remote from 
Chichester, for as a body they could know 
nothing of the local circumstances of the city 
of Chichester. 
this power to the County Magistrates upon 
another ground. By so doing, were not 
their Lordships converting the magistracy 
into a political body? In the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, was that ad- 
visable >—was it even expedient? [fe re- 
gretted to find that those noble Lords who 
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had hitherto sustained the rights of the | 


Crown, were the first to take measures to 


infringe those rights, merely because they | 


had no confidence in the present Adminis- 
tration. He thought that this power ought 
to be consigned to the hands of Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Crown ; for, if 
those Commissioners should happen to do 
wrong, it would be in the power of their 
Lordships to remedy that misconduct after- 
wards. In reference to the subject of wards, 
he thought that the limitation should be 
lower than it was fixed in the Bill: but, 
still, though such was his opinion, he thought 
that the noble Baron had fixed it too low. 
His reason for wishing to have the limita- 
tion lower than that fixed in the Bill was, 
that he thought it would give a greater 
chance for a fair election, and would prevent 
any club from carrying at pleasure the elec- 
tion of its nominees. By dividing the 
boroughs into wards, the chance of having 
fair and free elections was increased. 

Lord Ellenborough.—Surely the noble 
Duke must have forgotten that he was a 
member of the Government which passed 
the Reform Bill, and gave to the Magis- 
trates assembled in Quarter Sessions the 
power of dividing counties into districts, 
and of appointing polling places. 

Lord Brougham protested against the 
argument, now too common in that House, 
of binding all the parties to a project of a 
Bill, when it was first introduced, to every 
principle contained in it. Were they never 
to depart from a measure, because it was 
once introduced into Parliament? Were 
they to declare unblushingly to the world 
that in that House at least, they would shut 
their eyes to every thing passing around 
them, and never profit by experience? A 
more ridiculous, and, with all deference to 
those who propounded it, a more absurd 
principie he had never heard defended by 


{LORDS} 





He also objected to giving | 
'more than half a dozen cases, in which 
|many parties had been so annoyed—in 
| which the Magistrates on the one side, and 
‘the inhabitants of the district on the other, 
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the mouth of man. What would be the 
consequence, he would ask, of adopting the 
principle and the practice of this Amend- 
ment? Great discontent, he knew, existed 
in various parts of the country, owing to the 
manner in which the Magistrates at Quar- 
ter Sessions had divided the counties into 
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| districts, and had fixed polling places under 


the Reform Act. He could himself name 


were ready to come before Parliament, anid 


| pray that a new arrangement of the polling 


districts might take place without delay. 
He had never himself been favourable to 
the plan of vesting im the Magistrates thie 
power given to them in the counties by the 
Reform Act. He had, however, only a 
choice of evils before him, and thinking that 


evil to be the least, he had consented to 


give to the Magistrates a power, which he 


{oO 


now most sincerely regretted having ever 
given them. In like manner he repented 
of having given to the judges, under the 
Reform Act, the power of appointing the 
revising barristers. He had not consented 
to give them that power under the present 
Bill, for he thought that the judges had 
not exercised, as they ought, the power 
which had been formerly intrusted to their 
hands. He admitted, that the question of 
division into wards was a question of great 
nicety and difficulty. Where there were 
only two or three candidates, it was easy 
enough to conduct the election in the ordi- 
nary way, by increasing the number of 
polling places ; but it was not quite so easy 
where you had twelve or fourteen persons, 
to be elected by a popular constituency. In 
such a case you must have a house list, or 
else by means of the cross-votes, parties 
might be elected in whom the bulk of the 
community had little confidence. Into 
whose hands, then, would these house-lists 
generally fall? Into the hands of some elec- 
tioneering clerk or club—into the hands of 
what they call a Cacus in America—{ Lord 
Lyndhurst—Say Caucus.] He stood cor- 
rected. He supposed that it was Caucus— 
for he admitted his noble and learned Friend 
to be more skilled than he was in the lan- 
guage of America. ‘To return, however, to 
the Amendment. He did not understand 
what was meant exactly by the neighbour- 
ing magistracy. There were also two other 
points in it, to which he was obliged to 
object. He objected to those ‘ neighbour- 
ing Magistrates” having the power of ap- 
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portioning the number of Councillors to the 
different wards. That was imposing a most 
invidious task upon them. He thought it 
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would be better to leave the matter in the | 


hands of the King in Council ; for it was 
erroneous to suppose that anything done by 


{Ava. 18} 


| 


that authority was final, or could not be | 


regulated or qualified by a subsequent Act 
of Parliament. 
objected to this course, because the present 
Government was now in power. 
not having the lynx-eyes that the noble 


so many defects in the Government as the 
noble Lord. The present Government, like 


His noble Friend opposite | 


Now, he | 
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King in Council, and that on that report 
final arrangements should be made. 

Lord could not think there 
would be found among the Magistrates 
gencrally that unanimity on this subject 
which the noble Lord seemed to anticipate. 
The Magistracy were peculiarly under the 


Segrave 


influence of political feelings on one side or 
the other, and he could appeal to the noble 
Baron opposite (Lord llenborough), whe- 
ther, while acting under the Reform Bull, 
the Magistrate s of the county of Glocester 


| had acted with any thing at all approach- 


ing to unanimity. He had no hesitation 


| in saying, that one of the very worst pro- 


all Governments, had their course of poli- | 


tics, but he did not see that they would be 


less likely to exercise their judicial functions | 
| did not agree in the county of Gloucester. 


wisely, be they politicians or non-politicians. 


It was a matter of perfect indifference to | 
| meeting of the Magistrates of the county 


them, or to any Government, how Bridport, 


Devonport, or any other borough might be | 


divided into wards, and he really did not 
see any grounds for objecting to intrusting 
to the King, advised by his Ministers in 
Council, the determination as to the mode 
in which such divisions should be made. 
Lord Skelmersdale said, that as chairman 
of the Quarter Sessions of the peace for one 
division of the county of Lancaster, he had 
been concerned in the nomination of the 
polling places in that county, under the 
Reform Act, and he could say, that the 
Magistrates with whom he had acted dis- 
charged those duties with the utmost cheer- 
fulness and unanimity, and he could assure 
the House that no dissatisfaction had, up 
to the present moment, been expressed by 
any party as to the arrangements which by 


| noble 


visions of the Reform Act was, that the no- 
mination of the polling places should be 
left to the Magistracy. At all eve nts, they 

Lord Llenborough was present at the 
of Glocester on the secasion to which the 
Baron referred. He had, however, 


) 
ken no part in the proceedings, though 


taken 


| the noble Baron took a very active part. 





them had been so made. For his own part, | 


he would say, he would most cheerfully 
undertake the duties which, under the 
amendment of his noble Friend, would de- 
volve upon the Magistracy, and he did not 
know any Magistrate in the same district 
as himself, who would not also most cheer- 
fully take his share of the labour. As it 
had been said, the number of Magistrates 
attending petty sessions was small, he would 
suggest, that instead of the clause confining 
these duties to them, it should be provided 
that the Magistrates of the division should 
hold a special sessions for the purposes of 
this Bill, and he had no doubt that special 
sessions would be numerously attended. 
On the whole, he thought the matter would 
be better placed in the hands of the Magis- 
tracy than in those of a body of Commis- 
sioners. He, however, had no objection to 
the Magistrates first making a report to the 
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He must say, however, that the proceed- 
ings appeared to him to be as fair as he 
had ever witnessed. 

Lord Hatherton said, that in the county 
of Stafford no differences or disputes had 
arisen, because the Magistrates felt they 
were charged with the business of the 
county when deputed by the Reform Act 
to fix the polling-places for the county. 
The duty proposed now to be imposed upon 
them was very different, and he thought 
that Magistrates would be unwilling to act 
in interfering with the borough, and he 
was sure their interference would be res 
garded with suspicion by the inhabitants. 
He could not admit that there was any 
analogy in the duties imposed on the Ma- 
gistrates and those proposed in the Amend- 
ment of the noble Baron. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that allu- 
sion having been made to his having been 
a Member of the Government by which the 
Reform bill had been proposed, he must be 
allowed to observe that he was surprised 
that the noble Baron, who had himselt 
served his Majesty in different offices, 
seemed not to be aware that it was pers 
fectly impossible to find sixteen or sevens 
teen gentlemen who would wholly agree 
in every single word of any particular 
measure. He begged to ask the noble 
Baron whether, supposing he had been in 
the Cabinet, which agreed in every prin- 
ciple of the Reform Bill, he would have 
t) hi 


} 
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iought himself justified mn resigning 
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office mercly because the Bill contained one 
clause which called on the Magistrates of 
the country to discharge a certain duty ? 
It appeared to him, notwithstanding the 
suspicion which the noble Baron had thrown 
upon the Commissioners, that the best 
course would be that they should report to 
the King in Council, and that the first 
elections held under their ar- 
rangements by an order in Council, but 
that hereafter the division into 
should be regulated by a distinet Act of 
Parliament, to be passed after the informa. 
tion of the Commissioners should be re. 
ecived. He did not suppose for a moment 


Corporation Reform— 


1 
should be 


discharge this duty, but he did not think 

lo so to the entire satisfaction 
of the residents in the town or borough 
near which they might be allocated. 


thev could ¢ 


election under this bill to be the most im- 
had moved the Amendment. He admitted 
that a man serving his Majesty must 
sacrifice his own feelings upon minor points 
to the general opinions of his colleagues, 
but at all events he had primd facie grounds 
fur supposing that the noble Duke had 
agreed in the portion of the Reform Bill to 
which he had alluded. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that, under 
existing circumstances, he had strong ob- 
jections to leave the matter of this division 
into wards to the decision of the King in 
Council. That body must rely upon in- 
formation coming from a body of Commis- 
sioners, and it was quite clear to him, look- 
ing at the manner in which they were 
appointed, and the manner in which they 
had alraady executed the duties intrusted 
to them, they would exercise their func- 
tions with one particular view and object. 
Seeing, therefore, the quarter from which 
the information was to come, he owned he 
should regret to see the apportionment of 
these boroughs into wards left to the King 
in Council. At the same time, he felt 
considerable doubts as to the propriety of 
the mode proposed by his noble Friend. 
He aereed with the noble Duke on the 
cross-benches in thinking there would be 
great inconvenience in throwing upon the 
Magistracy the responsibility of dividing 
the boroughs into wards. The proposition 
that they should report to the King in 
Council was well worthy of consideration, 
and he thought that would be the least 
objectionable mode of proceeding. With 
regard to the apportionment of the number 


{LORDS} 





wards | 
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of councillors to each ward, he thought 
the good feeling of the people would be 
best secured by giving the same number to 
each. He threw out this suggestion for 
consideration before the Bill again was 
discussed, and in the mean time he should 
hope, that the Clauses proposed by his 
noble Friend would be adopted, subject, of 
course, to discussion in a future stage. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne would be 
very happy to see the Council relieved 


i from the duties imposed upon them by the 
| Clause 
aware of any distinct ground of imputation, 
' but they certainly were under the necessity, 
that the Magistrates would not faithfully | 


under discussion. He was not 


in all such cases, of seeking information 
elsewhere. It rested with those who ob- 
jected to this arrangement, however, to 
propose some better. He felt bound to say, 


‘that if there were a class of persons who 
Lord Ellenborough conceived the first | 


were liable, he would not say to the just, 


| but to the apparent, imputation of inter- 
portant, and with that view it was that he | 


fering from political motives, it was the 
Magistrates immediately surrounding the 
large towns. He was not at all certain 
that the power might not, in particular in- 
stances, be exercised for political purposes. 
and thus taint its general exercise. He 
spoke from some experience, as the Lord 
Lieutenant of a large manufacturing county 
himself, when he said, that the Lord 
Licutenant had great difficulty in finding 
persons who would undertake the duties of 
Magistrates in large towns, from a fear on 
their parts, that they would be mixed up 
with the political and party concerns of 
those towns. Now, if these feelings pre- 
railed among the Magistrates, what would 
be the consequence of imposing this duty on 
them ? His noble Friend, on any other 
occasion, would not have the least chance 
of carrying such a Motion as he now 
made. He could not conceive anything 
more clear than that the persons who now 
managed parish affairs, under the Vestry 
Act, regulated them with the most admi- 
rable effect ; whereas, formerly, some of 
the ablest men who attended the vestries 
totally failed in accomplishing that object ; 
and why? Because they were so much 
removed from those whose conduct they 
had to regulate, that they did not know 
how to go about it, whereas the class of 
persons who now constituted the vestries, 
knew well how to deal with the persons 
under their control. ‘These Town Coun- 
cils would, in the same way, exercise the 
ask assigned them much more satisfac- 
torily than the Magistrates, He had no 
idea, however, of dividing the Committee 
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upon the Motion. He should as soon think 
of carrying the House, with ail their Lord- 
ships in it, across the Thames. 
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Lord Ashburton was willing to bear | 
testimony to the ability with which parish | 
ap- j 


affairs were conducted by vestries 


pointed under the Act alluded to by the | 
noble and learned Lord; but the powers | 
now proposed to be given to those Coun- 
which a'! 
ar body, had hitherto | 
He admitted that the subject ef | 


cillors were far beyond those 
vestry, or any sim 
exereised, 
public-house heences was at all times 

difficult one to with, but, until i 
entered into the imagination of the framers 
of that Bill, he would venture to say, 
body had ever dreamed of vesting the 
power of granting licences in the hands of 
a popularly elected body. 


eae 
deal 


1 


Lordships were to set their wits to work to | 


devise some means by which the whole 


system of society in small towns might be 
deranged, he knew not how they could 
possibly hit upon anything more direct}, 
tending to that end than the proposition 
contained in that Clause. 

The Earl of Radnor differed from the 
noble Lord who had just sat down. 


thought that the power of granting licences | 
might very properly be vested in the | 


hands of the Town Council. If the Town 


Council was composed of the men he ex- | 
They were the very | 
parties in whom this power ought to rest, | 


pected it would be. 


because they were the persons most imme- 
diately interested in maintaining good 
order. 

The Amendment was agreed to. 

The Clauses to the 60th were also agreed 
to. 

On the reading of the 67th Clause—the 
first of those which relate to Chari e 
Trusts, 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that, as they had 
now arrived at one of the most important 
sections of the Bull, he was anxious to state 
the course that he and his noble Friends 
around him were disposed to pursue. 
They thought it necessary that Parliament 
should come to some arrangement with 
respect to Charitable Trusts. They were 
aware that the noble and 
(Brougham) opposite had introduced a Bill 


upon the subject, but they thought, look- | 


ing at the complicated character of the 


provisions which such a measure 


necessarily contain, it would be quite impos- | 
| question had been addressed. 


He | 


sible that it should pass into a law, in the 
shape in which it stood, that Session. 
(Lord Lyndhurst) was anxious to give every 


{Aua. 18} 


| present 
persons : 
»| What he proposed was, that 
ithe trans 


If, indeed, their | 


He | 





learned Lord | 


must | < 
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consideration to the Bill; and if his noble 


j and learned Friend would bring it forward 
| at an early pe 


Scssion, and 
thing to 
Wenger : oe } 

poy themselves about uit tisk time of the 


ntion in his 


riod in the next 
o} >» their Lordshins } Ty) 
SO give tneir Lordasnips Ss ei. 
j eae 

vear, he would give 
, and would ende 

it to aproper conclusion. ‘i lie ( 
of the present | ill continued in 


every 


1 
power to it ur to bring 
Tth ¢ lause 
the hands 
of the persons at present possessing Charit: 
le Missate- tho simeice ok Aaall ‘th 
i¢ rusts the power Of dealing with the 
Prusts up to the Ist of January i 

- = a" = - | Ee ? 7 ] di sed 

next year, On whieh Cav ali Pr 

vere to be tran: 


aesci ption ferred tron 


trustees to a committee or 
’ | oo ¢] - . re 
} rsous apy oInreda by the new (¢ orp Yati 
~ ) 
the periou 


r should be extended from tl 
ist of January to the Ist of August next 
year ; that i 

were at present up to that 
thus, before any final 
opportunity should be afforded of consider- 
1 by his m 


making such 


1 


hk. , ) . 
things should remain as they 


tine ; and tial 
~ 4 1 
Steps Were tuacn, an 


ing the measure proposé ble and 
earned -riend, and of 


arrangement with respect to the disposition 


of these Charitable Trusts as the importance 


of the question and the amount of the pro- 
perty involved required. He _ proposed, 
therefore, to act on the principle of the 
section itsel{—to adopt the first part of the 
Clause, and merely to alter the latter part 
by inserting the words “first of August,” 
for the words “ tst of January.”’ 

Lord Brouehain did not object to the 
course which his noble and learned Friend 
proposed to pursue. He 
that the opportunity had not been affordec 
him of carrying along the measure which 


oniv reevrette 


} 
i 
? 
i 


he had introduced, upon the subject of 
Charitable Trusts, pari passu 
present Will. That was the object which 
he had in view when he brought it for- 
ward, and but for the delays which were 
thrown in his way from different 
quarters, the whole matter might have 
been finally and satisfactorily settled this 
His noble and learned Friend 
might depend upen it that he would not 


with the 


many 


Session. 


fail to introduce the subject again at the 
very commencement of the next Session. 

Amendment agreed to. 

On the 76th Clause, 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, the 
noble and learned Lord still spoke of the 
umount of the qualification, which 
the point to which his (Lord Lansdowne’s) 
Again, he 
stated that what he wished to know wag, 
whether the noble and learned Lord in- 
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was not 
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tended to confine the necessity of qualifica- 
tion tothose members of the Town Council 
who were elected by their fellow citizens. 

Lord Lyndhurst observed that they had 
not come to that part of the Bill which 
related to those who were to be members 
of the Town Council for life. The propo- 
sition which he had made related to those 
who were to be elected for a stated period. 

Lord Brougham remarked, that his no- 
ble and learned Friend could never think of 
retaining paupers as members of a Corpo- 
ration for life, when those who were elect- 
ed by their fellow citizens must be sixth 
raters, or fourth raters, or thousand or five 
hundred pounders. That would be too 
monstrous a proceeding. Supposing, how- 
ever, that the member self-elected for life 
were to have a qualification at the time of 
his election, it might happen to him after- 
wards to fall into bad circumstances, and be 
under the necessity of applying for parish 
relief ; now, if that happened to a member 
not elected for life, at the end of three 
years, or of one year (as the case might be) 
he would go out, and the Corporation would 
get rid of a pauper, while the other would 
remain an alderman and a pauper all the 
days of his life. He would take the pre- 
sent opportunity of observing, that he had 
last night stated, with reference to a letter 
from Glasgow, which had been produced 
by his noble and learned Friend, that he 
had no doubt it would be answered by Fri- 
day next. It was now only Tuesday, and 
he had received a letter completely contra- 
dicting the statements of his noble and 
learned Friend’s correspondent. This con- 
tradiction came from a very respectable 
individual, a member of the Town Council 
of Glasgow, and a solicitor of great prac- 
tice, Mr. Douglas, who had formerly been 
a candidate for the representation of Glas- 
gow, and had obtained 1,500 votes. The 
letter stated that there never was a more 
unfounded statement than that made by the 
noble and learned Lord’s correspondent, 
that paupers were appointed Members of the 
Town Council—men who were not rated 
to the poor-rates, and who were bankrupts. 
There was one member of the Town Coun- 
cil, a man of highly respectable character, 
who had been a bankrupt; but the letter 
stated — 

The Marquess of Westmeath called the 
noble and learned Lord to order. 

Lord Brougham said, the noble Lord 
could not call him to order. He was about 
to conclude with a Motion. He would 
move that the Chairman report progress. 


{LORDS} 
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The Chairman (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 


observed, that the noble and learned Lord 
was perfeetly in order. 

Lord Brougham remarked that this was 
at least the twenticth time that he had ex- 
perienced a similar interruption from the 
same quarter. He should have done by 
this time had he not been interrupted. He 
had already stated, that notwithstanding 
the use of the plural number by his noble 
and learned Friend’s correspondent, there 
was but one Member of the Town Council 
of Glasgow who had been a_ bankrupt. 
There was but one who had not been rated 
to the poor-rates. But what were the facts 
of that case? The individual in question 
was a partner in a respectable manufactur- 
ing house. Now, the Commissioners had 
the. power of rating either the firm or the 
members of it, and they had chosen the 
former. The third charge adduced by his 
noble and learned Friend’s correspondent 
was, that the Town Council of ¢ tlasgow had 
put their favourites into office, and had 
turned out all the other office bearers. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, his correspondent 
did not accuse them of turning any one 
out. 

Lord Brougham observed, that the fact 
was simply this—motives of just economy 
induced the Town Council to reduce the 
salary of one of their officers from 600/. a- 
year to 3001. a-year. It was offered to him 
to continue in office on the latter allow- 
ance: he declined to do so; and of course a 
successor was appointed. In addition to all 
this ; Mr. Douglas stated that the members 
of the Town Council generally were among 
the wealthiest inhabitants and largest rate- 
payers of Glasgow ; and that the finances 
of the Corporation were never in so flou- 
rishing a state as at present. 

The Marquess of Westmeath had called 
the noble and learned Lord to order, be- 
cause he thought that noble and learned 
Lord was about to read a long letter from 
Glasgow ; to which at that late period of 
the night, he was not disposed to listen. 
He had no wish whatever to interrupt the 
noble and learned Lord ; for whose talents 
and powers he had as much respect as any 
man could have; although he sometimes 
could not help regretting the application of 
those talents and powers, and the dis- 
position manifested by the noble and learned 
Lord to dictate, not only to individual 
peers, but to the whole House. 

Lord Brougham professed great respect 
for the noble Marquess. He should receive 
whatever advice the noble Marquess might 
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please to bestow upon him there, or else. | 
But as to what | 


where with great respect. 
the noble Marquess had said of the misap- 
plication of what the noble Marquess had 
been pleased to call his talents and powers, 
he (Lord Brougham) should go on to the 
end of his life precisely as he had hitherto 
gone on; respecting the noble Marquess’s 
advice as much, and attending to it as little, 
as possible. 

The Earl of Galloway said, that he had 
been informed that the writer of the letter 
to which the noble and learned Lord had 
alluded, was a rank Radical ; who had made 
seditious speeches with the red cap of Li- 
berty on his head. 

Lord Brougham observed, that the ques- 
tion was, not what the noble Lord had been 
informed, but whether or not Mr Douglas 
was a respectable man. As to his differing 
from the noble Farl in polities, that did not 
lessen Mr. Douglas in his eyes. And was 
it to be tolerated that a respectable citizen 
should thus, in Iris absence, be charged with 
an indictable offence? Their Lordships 
ouglit to set an example of justice, if not 
of charity ; and not accuse of an indictable 
offence an individual who was as respecta- 
ble as any one of them. 

The remaining Clauses of the Bill were 
agreed to. 

The Bill to be re printed, 
mitted. 

The House resumed. 


and re- 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 18, 1835. 


Minvutes.] Bills. Read a third time: 
tion; Tonnage Admeasurement; 
Court of Exchequer (Scotland). Read a second time: 
Larceny (Ireland) ; Exchequer Bills; Consolidated Fund; 
Spirit Licences and Wine Permits ; St. Margaret’s Rectory. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hume, from the Licensed 
Victuallers of Ely, Wisbeach, and Witehford, for the 
Repeal of the Duty on Spirit Licences.—By an Hon. 
Mempek, from Hastings and St. Leonard’s, for a Commu- 
tation of Tithes. 


Prisons’ Regula- 
Forgery (Scotland) ; 


Pusric Instirutions.] The House 
went into Committee on the Public Insti- 
tutions Bill. 

Mr. Tooke thought the House would 
stultify itself if it passed this Bill through 
the present stage with the Clause relative 
to the compulsory rate. The hon. Member 
moved that the Clause be omitted. 

Mr. Warburton thought that the House 
ought to confine its attention to those mea- 
sures that were really intended to be 


{Ave. 18} 


{ 
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Mr. Buckingham trusted that the House 
would pass the Bill with as much rapidity 
as possible. 

Mr. Wyse was in favour of such a 
power being given to Municipal bodies, but 
the Bill relative to Corporate 
bodies had not yet passed, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that the hon. Member 
should introduce some machinery, and 
the only question was, whether that ma- 
chinery was good or not. He thought the 
objection to that machinery was not well 
founded, as it provided that at least two- 
thirds of the rate-payers should be in 
favour of that measure, and as the assess- 
ment was limited to sixpence in the pound, 
it was quite obvious that this system could 
not be open to the 
others which would tend to impose heavy 
burdens upon the people. It was absurd 
to suppose that the rate-payers of populous 
towns would be so indifferent to their own 
interests as not to attend the public mect- 
ings, aud object to any improper or extra- 
vagant proposition. Public opmion, 
Press, and the conversation of the inha 
bitants, one with another, would operate 
as checks upon any lavish or extravagant 
expenditure. He should ce ttainly give his 


as those 


same objections as 


the 
1 
i 


| deeided support to the Bill. 


come | 


| certainly be compelled to oppose it. 


Lord John Russell said, that if the Bill 
were pressed to a third reading, he should 


He 


_did not think that the compulsory esta- 


passed in the course of the present Ses- | 


sion. It was evident the present measure 
could not be passed during the Session, 


blishment of public libraries, or other such 
institutions under the system proposed, 

would have the good effect contemplate: 
by the hon. Member. The question of 
public education was a really national one, 

and he had always been of opinion that. 
as a principle, public education should be 
made a matter of public charge. Those, 
however, who were connected with the 
conduct of public education in this coun- 
try, stated, and certainly with much force, 
that so long as it was conducted by volun- 
tary societies and committees, bodies 
which took the greatest interest in the pro- 
motion of the subject, it would thrive ; but 
if the thing were made a matter of public 
charge, the people contributing to the 
charge would of course have a right to 
elect the governing bodies, and the proba 

bility was, that the majority of such elec- 
tors would be altogether indiflerent on the 
subject. What was thus stated with great 
force in reference to actual education, 
might be applied with ten-fold force to the 


| establishment of public institutions and 
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public walks. At present in almost every 
town might be seen splendid establishinents 
kind erected by voluntary contri 
butions at the cost of many thousands of 
pounds, and managed by societies or com- 
mittees, who all felt a deep interest in the 
success of their respective institutions. 
Now if a compulsory tax were laid down 
for the maintenance of these establish- 
ments, he (Lord J. Russell) much feared | 
that the 2y would be mi terial sufferers | 
from the change, both from the objection | 
taxes, and the probable indi rence | 
of most of the parties who would be in- | 
trusied with the management of them. | 
These were the reasons which induced him 
—imore particularly at this late period of 
the Session, when so many Members had | 
formed themselves into a Committee of | 
Recreation—to object to the measure; 
and if any attempt were made to press its, 
third reading, he should most certainly | 
Oppose it. / 

sir John C, 
to agree with 


of this 





to the 


Hobhouse would be incited | 
those hon. Members who | 
were for throwing out the Bill altogether. 
le had no idea that the Bill would hav 
passed the second reading, and so far as | 
he was individually concerned he had mace | 
up his mind to give it the most de ided | 
opposition. Was not legislation upon such 
matters as the following most absurd. He | 
would read only the side head :—‘ Objects 
to be secured by publie walks and public 
halis: fires to be lighted, and chairs to be 
provided for social meetings.” The idea 
of providing tables, chairs, &c., for the use 
of the public hall was absurd as a piece of | 
legislation. The hon, Member perhaps 
meant well, but it did not shew as much | 
discrimimation as he should expect from | 
the maturity of the hon. Member’s judg 
ment. He should most decidedly oppose | 
the Bill. 

Mr. Warburton objected also to the 
prneiple of the Bul. He was afraid, 
compulsory taxation were resorted to, it 
would make instruction unpopular among 
the people. The proposed institutions bore 
the same respect to scientific institutions 
Establisbed Church bore to other 
rious establishments. 

Mr. Wellram O’Brien was in 
favour of the measure, and wished to see 
the Continental introduced into 
England. He hoped that hereafter, not 
only with reference to re lustitution, but 
to all others of a dalle kind, they would 
encourage the principle of local assess- 


as the 
rell 
Smith 


system 
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| working 


| this Bill, 


Municipal Bill. 
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ment, for the purpose of erecting esta. 
blishments of this kind. He would give 
to the poorer classes of the community 
those opportunities of rational and intel- 
lectual en pepeoam, which were now denied 
them; and thinking that this Bill would 
in some measure have such an effect, he 
would support it. 

Mr. Buckingham: The British Museum 
was supported by a compulsory assess- 
ment, levied on the country, and so was 
the National Gallery. The majority had 
to decide, and the minority were bound to 
assent to the agreement. But this Bill 
vas not compulsory,—fifty rate-pdyers 
must first sign the requisition before a 
meeting could be held, and when that 
meeting was held two-thirds of the rate- 
payers must give their assent, with the 
knowledge that they must themselves pay 
the rate. This Bill would have a strong 
tendency to raise the moral habits of the 
classes. Many men after their 
working hours were desirous of indulging 


then ca vial feelings in talking with their 


| neigh! yours; this at present “they could 
only do at the 


public-house, where they 
proceeded for this purpose, and not, as he 
believed, to drink. This Bill would pro- 
vide places of recreation free from the 
temptation of strong drink. He hoped, 
therefore, that the "House would permit 
the Bill to pass through Committee; and 
if, after it should be ‘amended, the sense 
of the House should be decidedly agaist 
the Bill, it might be expressed on the third 


} reading, 


Mr. Ewart had the greatest respect for 
but he must confess that, in his 
opinion, its provisions would be better ad- 
ministered by the local Councils under the 
In the principle of the 
Bill he cordially agreed. 

Mr, Pease reminded the Committee that 
two-thirds of the rate-payers must be 
brought to the poll, and must express 
themselves willing to incur the rate. They 
were the best judges of the habits and 
morals of the community who were to be 
served by this Bill, and he, therefore, felt 
bound to advocate its principle. The stop- 
ping of foot paths and Enclosure Bills had 
deprived the lower classes of many ra- 
tional amusements, and it was desirable, 
therefore, in every way possible, to open 
to them new sources of innocent and 
healthful amusement. The assessment 
under this Bill must be, to ail intents and 
purposes, voluntary; and he knew that in 
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many places the majority of the rate- 
payers would avail themselves of the op- 
portunity presented by this Bill. The great 
object of legislation sould be prevention, 
not punishment; they had gone to the ex- 
treme on the other side, it was time now to 
try prevention. He looked at this 
sure as one that would be essentially bene- 
ficial to the working classes, and he would, 
therefore, support it. 


mea- 


of the House upon the Clause, unless upon 
the understanding that the Bill should not 
be passed. He would have done this ear- 
lier, but that the House was in such a 


fAuc. 18} 


| done 
Mr. Tooke would certainly take the sense 





| useful 


state, that if he proceeded to a division, | 
| of the peop * > of other countries, 


much public business would be impeded, 
and he certainly expected that this Bill 
would not be carried forward. 
not understand what was meant by say 
that the rate was not compulsory. 
clearly as compulsory as any other rate or 
taxation in the district. The 
be agreed to, not by 
rate-payers generally, but of those that 
attended at the meeting, which was a very 
different thing. He thought, also, there 
ought to be some limit, say 20/. or 30/.— 
some given amount under which persons 
should not be rated; the money ought not 
to be levied on the humblest and the lowest 
classes. He had heard, with much re- 
gret, his hon. Friend say that he enter- 
tained any doubt about the passing of the 
Municipal Reform Bill. That Bill would 
certainly pass—and ultimately in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the country. He 
thought that the provisions of this Bill 


in ov 


He did } 
It was | 


rate was {to | 


| 
! 
| 
| 


and its principle could be most beneficially 


carried into effect under the authority and 
the auspices 
the Municipal Reform Bill. 
his hon. Friend to consider th in 
pediency of pressing this Bill. 
its provisions would depend in a great 
measure upon the provisions of the Bill 
now in progress throuch the other House. 
Some legislation would be thereby saved, 
and he hoped his hon. Friend would see 
the expediency under all circumstances, 
and considering the late period of the Ses- 
sion, of not proceeding further with 
labour of this impossible Bill. He had no 
objection to allowing it to be amended in 
Committee, upon the understanding that 
it should not be pressed to the third 
reading. If the hon. Member conceded, 
he should be happy to suggest such alter- 
ations and amendments as had occurred 


ex- 


the 


Many of 


of the Town Council under | 
He entreated | 
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to his mind upon a cursory perusal. 
vever, the hon. Member insisted 
ging the Bill through the House, 
take the sense of the Committee 
upon this Clause, and —th ugh he re-« 
sretted he had n earlier 
day— upon the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. Ruthven was very avers 
so much power to any individuals as 
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cen tried, and had failed: 
must be adopted. For of 
four hundred vears had we been in poss 
session of the glorious art of printing, yet 
what was the existing state of the “public 
mind ? He would illustrate what that pub- 
lic mind was, by an example or two which 
had lately come under He 
happ hie€ d to be down in Devonshire at the 
last election for that county; what were 
reasoning faculties of the farmers 
who were brought up to vote against 
noble Lord (John Russell)? What 
their alleged reasons for their oppo- 
“ Auch,” said they, nt 
ha’ na Lard Jahn 
na reform ! vant h 
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prefer coming in an independent way to 
vote, and not being brought up in your 
landlord’s train?” ‘ Can't zay (said the 
man), | ginerally comes a horseback.” He 
asked another farmer, ‘* Would you not 
like to go to poll by way of the ballot, my 
friend?” ‘ Don’t knaw, zir (said the 
farmer); I’ve a been always used to goo 
by way of Daalish.” These, the hon. 


Member continued, were but specimens of 
the rest; and the long and the short of 


the matter was, that the public mind was 
in a state of the most melancholy dark- 
ness and mystification. It was, therefore, 
of the utmost national importance that the 
most speedy and effectual means should 
be adopted for putting an end to this 
almost universal ignorance. He hoped as 
the hon. Member for Truro persisted in 
his opposition, that his hon, Friend would 
withdraw the Bill. 

Mr. Buckingham would certainly not 
withdraw the Bill, to be made the scape- 
goat of the House. 
the Bill, let them throw it out. 
certainly press his motion. 


He would 


ber would press it, to see who was against 
the Bill, 


subject was the only way in which to 


secure success. 

The Committee divided on the Clause: 
Ayes 20; Noes 36; Majority 16. 

On the motion of Mr. Tooke, the Chair- 
man was ordered to leave the Chair, and 
the House resumed. 


List of the Nors. 
Pelham, C. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Phillipps, C. M. 
Poulter, J. 8. 
Rolfe, Sir R. 
Ruthven, FE. 8. 
Ruthven, E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Smith, R. V. 
Somerset, Lord G, 
Stanley, E. J. 
Steuart, R. 
Stuart, Lord Dudley. 
Twiss, H. 
Tynte, C. K. 
Walker, C. A. 
Williams, W. A. 
TELLER, 


Tooke, W. 
List of the Ayrs. 


Baring, I’. T. 
Becket, Sir J. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blamire, W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Clements, Viscount 
Dillwyn, L. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Fielden, John 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C. 
Howick, Lord 
Lefevre, C. J. 
Lennox, Lord G, 
Mangles, J. 
Maule, Hon. IF. 
O’Ferrall, M. 
O’Loghlen, M. 
Parker, J, 
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If they objected to 





Baines, F. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Boldero, Captain 


Bridgman, H. 
Buckingham, J S. 
Codrington, Sir E, 
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Thompson, Col. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Wilks, J. 


Ewart, W. 
Jephson, C. D. 
O’Brien, W.S. 
O’Connell, D. 
Pease, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Roche, W. TELLER. 
Ronayne, D. Wyse, T. 

Sill postponed sine die. 

ConstTaBuLary Force—(IRELAND.] 
Viscount Morpeth moved, that the House 
would go into Committee on the Consta 
bulary Force in Ireland Bul. 

Colonel Perceval would like to know 
on what grounds the Government at- 
tempted to degrade the unpaid and inde- 
pendent magistracy of Ireland by depriv- 
ing them of the power of selecting the 
police-—-a duty for which no men were 
more competent, being men of property, 
and interested in the peace and well-being 
of the country? Why should these men 
be set aside, and that power transferred to 
some creature of the Lord-Lieutenant ? 
According to the present Bill, they were to 


| have inspectors for each county, and sepa- 
| rate paymasters. 
Sir £. Codrington hoped the hon. Mem- | 
'of the Consolidated Fund, but the other 
Constant agitation upon the | 


Ile admitted one-half 
of the expense of that was to be paid out 


half was to be paid by the county. Again, 
there was to be one inspector, not less than 
four sub-inspectors, and not less than six 
chief constables, or more than eighteen. 
At present they had only four chief con- 
stables, and one inspector who acted as 
paymaster. He challenged the noble Lord 
to state any ground for this measure, 
which would have the effect of inflicting 
double the present expense on all the 
counties in Ireland. In his opinion the 


| Bill was absurd throughout; the whole 
| control was given to the Lord-Lieutenant, 


and he might exercise the capricious au- 
thority that was given him as he chose, 
There was an oath appended to the Bill, 
which he wished to know from the noble 
Lord whether it was intended to operate in 
aid of that oppression which had bitherto 
been exercised towards Orangemen, and 
whether all men belonging to Orange 
Societies were to be called upon to take 
that oath before they entered into the 
police? He wished to know whether that 
oath was intended as a trap to catch them, 
in order that they might be punished as 
the men at Ross were ? 

Viscount Morpeth thought with the 
hon. and gallant Member, that second 
thoughts were generally best; but he 
considered that the hon, and gallant 
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Member had taken a most erroneous 
course when he altered his first impression 
in favour of the Bill. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member had asked, whether his Ma- 
jesty’s Government intended by this Bill 


to pass any slur upon the general body of 


the Magistracy and the police force in Ire- 
land. He begged to assure the hon. and 
gallant Member that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had no such intention or motive, 
nor had they brought forward the Bill 
with any such design. He admitted the 
police force of Ireland to be on the whole 
a valuable institution, contributing largely 
to the public peace and welfare ; but there 
was a general want of control in its ma- 
nagement, and there were many imper- 
fections about it which, if brought under 
strict control, would make it much more 
serviceable. With respect to the Magis- 
trates, his Majesty’s Government, in doing 
what they had done by the present Bill, 


were only following an example which in | 
many counties had been set by the Magis- | 
trates themselves, who had vo! luntarily ‘re- | 
signed their power, believing that it would | 
be exercised much more for the public | 


good by the highest and most responsible 
quarter—the Government of the country. 
It was well known that the censtabulary 
force in Ireland was divided into four por- 
tions, according to the provinces, without 
any head, and all the finance and internal 
arrangements were thrown upon the Under 
Secretary, who had duties enough other- 


wise to perform. It was for this reason | 


that the Government proposed to appoint 
one Inspector-General, residing at Dublin 
Castle, instead of the four provincial In- 
spectors-General, Their salaries amounted 
to 5,432/,., while that of the new Inspec- 


tor-General and his deputy would be only | 


1,6007. It was also proposed to appoint 


an Inspector for each county, and to in- | 
| protect, or if they thought-—-no matter 
| how erroneous] y—th: ut they were leagued 


trust the duty of Paymaster and Store- 
keeper to a clerk, with a salary of 100/., 
but these salaries were all subject to the 


opinion of the House in Committee. It | 


was not intended to interfere with the 


existing police force, and the Lord Lieu- | 
tenant would have a power of increasing 


that force when occasion required it. He 
was opposed to any increase on the bur- 
thens of the people; and it would be seen 
that the expense of the proposed force 
would not exceed that of the present one. 
He estimated it thus. Under the con- 
templated plan, the salary of the Inspector 
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would be 1 ,000/.—the Sub-Inspector, 6602. 
—Inspectorsof counties, 11 ,900d.—Thirty- 
two Paymasters and Clerks, 3,200/.— 
Eighty Sub-Inspectors, 7,400/.—Two hun- 
dred and fifty-six Chief Constables, 12,5002. 
—and besides this there wouid be a sub- 
sidiary force, whose pay would amount to 
about 1,687/. The whole forming a total 
of 41,200/.; while the expense of the 
svstem as at present constituted was 
44,2397. But the largest reduction, and 
that from which he hoped to derive the 
most beneficial results, was from the 
Superannuation Fund that he proposed to 
introduce. The gallant Member had ad- 
verted to the oath proposed to be taken 
by the police officers, and from the stress 
which he !aid on the oath, it would appear 
that it had most excited his anger. It 
seemed to him (Lord Morpeth) that the 
very words of the oath signitied, that it was 


| not to have a retrospective tendency. The 


officer was to swear that he ‘* does not now 
belong to, and will not join any secret or 
political society whatever.” No one, there- 
fore, could complain, as unless he was 
prepared to take the oath he need not 
present himself. If any Orangeman was 
at presentan officer, he would have an op- 
portunity of considering whether he should 
remain inthe police or retire from it, but 
if he did not choose to leave such secret 
societies, he would be debarred frorm keep- 
ing his station in the police force. And 
surely when the noble and gallant Member 
told them that there were few recruits for 
the army or the police that did not belong 
to secret or political societies, and when 
he saw the hazard that these societies were 
to the peace and good-will that ought to 


| prevail in Ireland—surely it was time to 


look to the state of the Army. The police 
ought not to have a suspicious character 
among those whose peace they were to 


in societies contrary to their interests, “and 
that they existed only to exert an injurious 
supremacy over them. Respecting the 
case of New Ross, the police were dis- 
missed from the service because they de- 
clined to answer questions which were put 
to them, and not because they belonged 
to Orange Lodges. They refused to an- 
swer questions that were put to them in 
the course of an inquiry which it was 
thought by the Government to be incum- 
bent on them to prosecute. He would not 
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offer any further observations on the ge- 
neral character of the Bill, but there were 
certain points which he should be very 
ready to discuss al the proper time. 

Mr. Shaw contended that the effect of 
this Bill would be to vest immense power 
and patronage in the hands of the Irish 
Government, and to supersede the Magis- 
tracy of the country. He did not object 
to there being one Inspector to the whole 
police force, but he wished to make some 
observations respecting the second clause 
--that relating to County Inspectors, 
which appeared to him to be a most im- 
portant Clause. They were to have In- 
spectors for every county, aud these were 
to take forthwith the oath taken by Jus- 
tices, and, therefore, to become Justices 
of the Peace. If this were so, and they 
were to have salaried justices of the peace, 
these inspectors would virtually supersede 
the unpaid magistracy, and this intro- 
duced, in his opinion, a most impolitic 
principle, There would be no saving of 
expense, but even if it did, they would be 
obliged to purchase it at too dear a rate. 
He thought it a very dangerous and un- 
constitutional principle respecting the oath 
proposed to be taken. The noble Lord 
had let out what had led to the adoption 
of that oath. It was to exclude Orange- 
men.—[ Lord Morpeth—** All partymen.’’] 
He did not think so, The noble Lord had 
said that if an Orangeman were to present 
himself, he must be prepared to leave all 
secret societies. Respecting the inquiry 
at New Ross, he thought the proceeding 


was illegal—it was not only contrary to | 
the constitution but to the law. It seemed | 
to him unconstitutional to oblige the police | 
to clear themselves by what was called a | 
He thought the sys- | 


voluntary affidavit. 
tem of persecution (for persecution he 
would call it) carried on by the Irish Go- 
vernment would not have the effect de- 
sired. There was, he contended, on the 
part of the Government of Ireland a spirit 
of persecution carried on by a particular 
class. The tendency of this would be, 
and had been, to increase the very body 
they were endeavouring to put down. 
Suppose a law were passed to exercise 
such authority over his gallant Friend, as 
to say to him, that if he did not cease to 
be an Orangeman, he should not have a 
seat in that House—he was sure that his 
gallant Friend had too much spirit to yield 
to such authority, and he could tell the 
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noble Lord, that the more he proceeded 
with persecution against these Societies, 
the more they would increase. He must, 
at the same time, say, that he was opposed 
to these Societies, and he was opposed to 
this persecution, because it would lead to 
the establishment of such Socicties. It 
was symptomatic of an unsound state of 
society. He did not deny that these So- 
cieties ought to be discouraged, but it was 
not possible to put them down by the 
means adopted by the Government. In 
this case the oath proposed to be taken 
would not reach those whom it ought to 
be intended for. The Riband-men would 
be able to swear that he no longer be- 
longed to any secret or illegal body, and 
yet substantially he would still belong to it. 
These parties had too well learnt the 
lesson that had been taught them. They 
knew too well how to evade all tests of 
this nature. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. O'Connell) had often 
boasted that he could drive acoach and 
six through an Act of Parliament, and did 
the noble Lord think thatthese Riband-men 
would not find advisers to show them how 
to evade this Act of Parliament. He did 
not see how the Bill could be made effec- 
tive, for the fact was that the Orangemen 
called their Society a religious Society. 
It was useless to attempt to legislate 
for such a state of society as that in 
Ireland upon general principles. He 
could not but deprecate this measure, and 
| he must say that since the noble Lord had 
| adiministered the attairs of Treland, he had 
done very little to obtain the contidence of 
the Irish gentry, whose Church he had 
taken away, and now sought to deprive 
them of their independence. 

Sir Edmund Hayes thought there was 
nothing so objectionable in the principle 
of this Bill as to lead the House to refuse 
going into the Committee. He certainly 
did feel at first that the expenses were 
likely to be much increased by it, and 
consequently felt much hostility to the’ 
measure; but he must confess that the 
statement of the noble Lord led him to 
suppose that he had been in some measure 
mistaken. He did hope that this would 
not be made a party measure, by intro- 
ducing topics calculated to exeite animo- 
sity and warmth of language wholly un- 
connected with the subject; there were 
surely topics enough upon which to exer- 
cise the weapons of party warfare, and he 











661 Amendment of the 
did feel that uot only had it a bad effect 
in the Honse, but also upon those who 
were interested in their proceedings out of 
it, to perceive that even a question which 
was almost purely financial, and bearing 
upon the internal regulations of a county, 
was mixed up with party considerations ; 
neither did he agree with the right hon. 
the Recorder, that the Inspector of Police 
in each county, being also a County Ma- 
gistrate, would have the effect of super- 
seding the local magistracy, and was likely 
to prove very injurious. He (Sir E. Hayes) 
thought it highly desirable that the head 
of the police should have the commission 
of the peace; there were many cases 
where the police could not act except in 
the presence of a magistrate, and in which 
the local magistrate, from many causes, 
might be reluctant to interfere; for in- 
stance, in tithe seizures. He certainly 
felt some jealousy upon the Government 
monopolizing the appointment of con- 
stables; there was a grasping disposition 
and a desire manifested to transfer to 
Government too much of the management 
of local affairs, and take it from the hands 
of those most interested in their good ar- 
rangement; the magistrates were more 
likely to know persons fitted for the situa- 
tion than the Government, and none 
were more concerned in the efliciency of 
the force; there was a great inconvenience 
and danger in making the police too in- 
dependent of the magistracy. On the 
whole, he would not object to go into 
Committee—at the same time he was de- 
termined to oppose every Clause which | 
tended to increase the expense. 

The House went into Committee -- the 
Clauses were agreed to—and the House 
resumed, 
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i that might spring up between then. 
| consequences would, px rhaps, be, that the 
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not mean to usethis as an argument against 
the Amendment, but simply threw it out 
as a suggestion to the hon. Gentleman. 
Dr. Lushington said, that the law was 
at present in a most cbjectionable state. 
If aman had married, tor example, any 
of his wife’s relatives, up to her sister, it 
was at the option of any party, either be- 
cause it was to his interest or at the sug- 
gestion of a hostile feeling, proceed 
against the individual so marrying, and 
annul the marriage. The proceedings, 
however must be taken and concluded 
during the life-time of the individuals, 
otherwise the marriage was held to be 
legal, and the children became legitimate. 
One great objection to the existing law 
was, that it encouraged people to its vio- 


Marriage Act. 


| lation by affording them the prospect of 


an escape from any of its penalties; ano- 
ther was, that parties who had contracted 
such marriages frequently, where property 
was concerned, passed their whole lives in 
great anxiety; and. instances had come to 
his knowledge in which, to avoid a threat- 
ened prosecution, they had submitted to 
repeated extortion. The Amendment 
proposed by the hon, Gentleman involved 
an important question, and one upon 
which he bad not yet made up his mind, 
He admitted the advantage to be gained in 
those cases in which a man married the 
sister of his wife when there was a young 
nae spring ; hut on the other hand it was a 

ilject for grave consideration, whe ther it 
na not be exceedingly dangerous with 
reference to the peculiar situation in which 
connexons naturally placed, 
great temptations to which they 
subject, the feelings 


The 
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such were 
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the 
encourage 


were to 


| wife during her life-time wouid have her 


AMENDMENT OF THE MarriaGe 
Act.| Mr. Twiss moved the farther con- | 
sideration of the Report on the Bill for | 
amending the Marriage Act. On the} 
question that the Amendment be read a 
second time, 

Mr. Plumptre moved an Amendment to 
the effect that an exception should be made | 
in favour of the sisters of a former wife, 
when there were children by that wife 
under twelve years of age. 

Mr. Twiss could not agree to this sug- 
gestion of the hon, Gentleman, and 
trusted that he would not press his Amend- 
ment, because if he did, he would en- | 
danger the Bill in another place. He did | 


jealousy excited, and suffer 


to its importance. 


considerable 
anxiety and pain. Under these cireum- 
stances he hoped that the hon. Gentleman 
would not press his Amendment; for it 
was impossible at this period of the Ses- 
it could have the consideration due 
He believed he had 
the House that so 


s10n 


said enough to satisfy 


i much of the Bill as went to legalize all 


such marriages as had taken place, or that 


might take place of the nature he had 


described, onght to be passed into alaw 
without delay. He trusted that the hon. 
Gentleman would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


The House divided on the Amendment, 
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when forty Members not being present, the 
House adjourned. 


POS LOT OIOE — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, August 19, 1835. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord F1iTzGERALD 
and VESEY, from Ballino, against the Irish Corporation 
Bill.— By Lord Litrorp, Lord HatHErRTON, and Vis- 
count MELBOURNE, in favour of;—and by Lord FARN- 
HAM, from Trim and Limerick, the Duke of BuccLEuGn, 
Earls WINCHILSEA and BRowNLow, from several Places, 
—against the Corporation Reform Bill.—By the Duke of 
WELLINGTON and the Earl of Wincuitsea, from 
Dublin, against;—and by Viscount DuUNCANNON, from 
two Places, in favour of the Irish Corporations’ Bill.—By 
Lord SALTOUN and the Earl of Verutam, from Thurso 
and St. Alban’s,—-against the Imprisonment for Debt Bill. 
—By the Earl of WincutiskA, from Killalien and Kille- 
shandra, against Allowing Roman Catholics to Vote at 
Elections. — By the Duke of WELLINGTON, the Marquess 
of WrstmeAtTH, Earls BANDON, WINCHILSEA, WICK- 
Low, and HappINGTON, Lords CARBERY and SKELMERS- 
DALE, the Bishops of Lonpon and of BATH and WELLS, 
from a Number of Places,—against the Irish Church Bill. 
By the Duke of BuccteuGgH, from Bathgate, for Proteec- 
tion to the Seotch Church. 


THe Cuurcn (IRELAND).] Lord Car- 
bery presented a Petition from the inha- 
bitants of Bandon and its neighbourhood, 
in favour of protection to the Irish Church. 
The Church of Ireland had never had fair 
play before the period of the Legislative 
Union. Till then it was a political matter, 
not a matter of religion. The cathedral 
houses instead of being occupied by the 
clergy, who, by their conduct and charac« 
ter, might shed a lustre over the country, 
were hired out to tenants who would 
occupy them. That was not the case 
now. ‘The clergy at present were as pious, 
as excellent, and as well conducted a body 
of men as could be met with anywhere. 
When he first went to reside in the county 
with which he was particularly connected, 
that was about forty years ago, there was 
adistrict where there were sixteen parishes, 
nine churches, and but three resident clergy- 
men, now there were in that same district 
sixteen churches, and fifteen resident cler- 
gymen, and the sixteenth was incapable of 
residing, on account of ill health. It was 
of no use to have clergymen without giving 
them churches. Forty years ago there 
were but a few parish churches, and then 
of course the Protestant clergy laboured 
under great disadvantages. Since churches 
had been built for them or repaired, and 
they had had places in which to perform 
their duty, they had performed that duty 
with advantage to the people and honour 
to themselves. Who was it that visited 
the bed of the sick man, and administered 
religious consolation to him, who but the 
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Protestant clergyman? It was to him, 
that the Roman Catholic peasant most 
looked for kindness and support, and con- 
solation, and now that there was a resi- 
dent clergy in Ireland, he looked to it to 
produce the happiest effects. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

The Bishop of Lzeter begged to move 
for a paper, to the production of which he 
| believed there would be no objection. The 
|noble Marquess, the President of — the 
| Council, had made a similar Motion on a 
| previous occasion ; and he had copied the 
form of that Motion, and inserted in it the 
papers he now wished to be preduced. 
The noble Marquess’s Motion was for a 
Return of the incomes of the parochial 
clergy of Ireland. His Motion was to 
| haye a Return of the same sort, but to 
confine the return to one diocese. The 
| paper now before their Lordships was not 
useful, because it extended over too wide 
a space. He wanted specimens, from 
which they might see the nature of the 
incomes of the Irish clergy: he had, 
therefore, chosen the parishes in the small 
dioceses of Clonfert and Clogher. He 
moved for a Return of a calculation of the 
incomes of the clergy of those two dioceses 
before the Chureh Temporalities’ Bill, 
after the Church ‘Temporalities’ Bill, and 
the probable amount of those incomes 
under the Bill now proposed. 

Viscount Duncannon said, that there 
was no objection to the Return, if it could 
be obtained, but he doubted much, whether 
it could; and he begged also to observe, 
that the paper moved for by the noble 
Marquess, were those which were already 
on the Table of the other House of Parlia- 
ment, which could be presented at once ; 
but even if those now moved for could be 
obtained at all, it was quite clear, that they 
could not be obtained in time for the dis- 
cussion of this Bill. 

The Bishop of Exeter said, that it was 
necessary that these papers should be ob- 
tained, and he must be excused if he per- 
sisted in his Motion. 

The Earl of Wicklow had understood, 
that there was no objection to the produc- 
tion of these papers. 

Lord Hatherton said, that reference had 
been -made to certain papers now on the 
Table of the House of Commons. He 
knew the way in which those Returns had 
been made, and perhaps he might be per- 
mitted to state it, in order to show the 
difficulty that would exist as to complying 
with the Motion of the right reverend 
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Prelate. Those Returns had been made for 
the use of the Chief Seeretary of Ireland ; and 
having them in his possession, he thought 
that they might be useful in the House of 
Commons, and had, therefore, moved that 
they should be laid upon the Table, and 
then produced them himself. They were 
not Returns prepared by any known public 
officer, to whom the orders of this House 
could be directed, and therefore he sug- 
gested to the right reverend Prelate the 
propriety of not pressing the Motion, as 
he did not know the quarter to whout the 
order of the House could be issued to 
make a similar Return. 

The Bishop of Exeter had not sufficient 
confidence in the predictions of the noble 
Baron as to the difficulty of preparing the 
Returns to induce him to withdraw the 
Motion. He did not know what author- 
ity the noble Baron possessed to stop a 
Motion for papers when any Member of 
that House thought fit to make it. He 
thought, that it was rather premature of 
the noble Baron to foretel what could and 
what could not be done in the office of 
which he was not now a member. The 


proper officer to whom this order would 
be directed would know how to make the 
proper Return to it: and if the order could 
not be complied with, he 


should be the 
last man in that House to press any pro- 
ceeding against the officer. But till such 
a Return was made, he must repeat, that 
it was premature in the noble Baron to 
attempt to stop the Motion in this way. 
Lord Hatherton said, that he hardly 


thought the right reverend Prelate was | 


justified in using the harsh tone and man- 
ner he had assumed on this occasion. He 
had never pretended to have any authority 
on the subject, nor had he interposed as if 
with authority to stop any Motion. He 
had merely mentioned from his own know- 
ledge, a circumstance to show how difficult 
it would be to get such a Return as the 
right reverend Prelate wished for, and to 
say, that even if it could be obtained at 
all, he doubted whether it could be ob- 
tained in time for the approaching discus- 
sion. He repeated that doubt now, and 
begged to add, that the paper asked for, 
would require not a few days, but several 
weeks, to prepare it. He really had only 
meant to give the right reverend Prelate 
some useful information, and he begged 
again to offer it for the right reverend 
Prelate’s consideration. 

Viscount Duncannon had said, not that 
he objected to the production of the paper 
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required, but that he believed the paper 
could not be produced, if produced at all, 
without much delay. It was true, that a 
similar paper—not the same—had been 
laid on the Table of the other House of 
Parliament; but then the way in which it 
happened to get there, had been satisfac- 
torily explained by his noble Friend. 

The Bishop of Eweter said, he must 
persevere in his Motion. ‘The question 
was put. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that 
he must beg to suggest to the right rever- 
and Prelate the insurmountable difficulty 
already alluded to by his noble Friend. 
Where no office existed, bound to furnish 
any particular kind of document, it was 
impossible to make an order for the pro- 
duction of such documents. He _ really 
could not how the order could be 
issued, or to whom it could be directed. 

teturn ordered. 

The Duke of Cumberland presented a 
Petition signed by seventy-three of the 
senior and junior fellows and scholars of 
the University of Dublin, for protection to 
the Established Church of Ireland. The 
petitioners expressed their hope that their 
Lordships would see, as they did, the 
danger with which that Church was 
threatened in that Bill which had now 
come from the other House of Parliament, 
and which they were to take into consi- 
deration to-morrow. He moved, that the 
petition be read. It was read, and he then 
added, that he concurred most completely 
in the prayer of it. 

Lord Plunkelt thought it necessary to 
make a few observations upon this petition. 
Their Lordships might perhaps be aware, 
that the governing body of Trinity College, 
Dublin, was limited to a small number of 
persons, and that to them alone apper- 
tained the right of affixing to any docu- 
ment the corporate seal of the University, 
The seven Senior Fellows, Provost, and 
Under-Provost, formed the governing body 
of the University. He had reason to 
know, that an attempt had been made—a 
most injudicious attempt, as he thought— 
to procure from the Senior Fellows and 
the governing body a petition similar to 
that which had now been presented. The 
persons, however, who presided over the 
University, had the prudence and the good 
sense to decline becoming parties to any 
such proceeding. The majority of the 
Senior Fellows, too, had been averse to 
the proceeding. It was true, that this 
was @ Protestant University; but it was 


see 
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also true, that it was part of a system of | 
national education ; and one of the great | 
advantages derived from this latter cireum- 
stance had been, that till a very late period | 
the Roman Catholics of the country edu- | 
eated at the College had lived in harmony | 
with the Protestants, and that those quar- 
rels which unhappily had disturbed the 
peace of the country at large had not in- 
truded themselves within the walls of the | 
University. He considered it deeply to 
be regretted, that any change should have 
taken place in that matter. He could not 
omit taking advantage of this opportunity 
to bear his testimony to the good sense of 
the governing part of the College, and to 
express his regret that an appeal, as it 
were, had been established from them to | 
the Junior Fellows, amongst whom, he 
was sorry to say, there had been latterly | 
manifested a spirit, which, until now, had 
not been known to belong to them. He 
was sorry to say, that lately polities had | 
been introduced among them, not to the 
advantage of literature; and a_ bigoted 
feeling was admitted, and secret associa- 
tions, Orange lodges, had been intro- 
duced, productive of almost as much mis- 
chief as the same things had produced in 
other parts of the country. 

The Duke of Cumberland had never 
before heard one word of the attempt al- 
luded to; at the same time he must be 
permitted to say, that he should be ex- 
tremely surprised if any Members of the 
University, feeling, as they ought to do, 
the danger with which the property of 
the Church was now threatened, had not 
manfully come forward in support of that 
religion which they were bound to defend. 
In so far, therefore, he differed from the 
noble and learned Lord. He did not mean 
to say, that there should be anything to 
create quarrels and feuds in the Univer- 
sity ; but when a great question like this 
arose, in which the Protestant religion was 
interested, and the property of the Pro- 
testant Chureh was to be taken away, so 
that the Protestant religion was not to e 
propagated in the way it had been, he 
must say it was the bounden duty of every 
Protestant to come forward. With respect 
to Orange Lodges, he knew not whether 
there were any in the University. He could 
most positively say, that he had never 
countenanced Orange Lodges in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. He knew, that he had 
often been attacked for that, but he cared 
not for these attacks, for he declared posi- 
tively, that he bad never countenanced 
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any Orange Lodges in any place where 
orders had been given by the proper au- 
thorities, that they should not be held. 
He stated this openly, and he cared not 
what was said about it. 

The Earl of Wicklow had been much 
surprised to hear a Protestant Lord Chan- 
cellor, in a Protestant country, under a 
Protestant King, declare his regret that a 
Protestant University should petition this 
House in favour of the Protestant Church. 
The noble and learned Lord had said, that 
recently there had been a want of una- 
nimity in the University; that might be 
the case, but he had omitted to state from 
what period it was that these disagree- 
ments had arisen. Had it been from the 
passing of the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill—had that been the causeof them? If 
that had not been the cause, had they 


Corporation Reform. 


arisen from the coming in of the present 


Ministers, who in all their measures had 
declared that their object was to pro- 


| mote the unanimity of all classes in the 


country? He feared that this want of 
unanimity and these disagreements had 
arisen from the mal-administration with 
which the Government was carried on, and 
that that had sown these seeds of dissension, 
and it was rather extraordinary that an in- 
dividual who was a supporter of the Govern- 
ment, who had aided in these measures, 
should be the person to state that these dis- 
agreements were of recent occurrence. He 
had several petitions to present similar to 
that which had just been presented by the 
illustrious Duke, all praying for protection 
to the Church, and expressing a hope that 
their Lordships would not consent to adopt 
two enactments in the Bill, one for the se- 
questration of livings, and the other for the 
transfer, to secular purposes, of any part 
of the ecclesiastical revenues. Some few 
came from his own county, and contained, 
besides, a prayer that was in some measure 
connected with the same matter—namely, 
that the qualification of persons entitled to 
vote for Members of Parliament might be 
raised, for it was now so low that the elec- 
tors were often a class of men who were 
not sensible of the obligations of an oath, 
and who returned persons to Parliament 
who did not represent the wishes of the 
country, and who ought not to find an en- 
trance into the House of Commons. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Corporation Rerorm,] Viscount Mel- 
bourne presented a Petition from Bury, 
in Laneashire, in favour of the Municipal 
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Corporations’ Bill. The noble Viscount 
stated that he had in his hand a letter from 
Mr. Wilkinson, one of the Corporation 
Commissioners, written from Neweastle, 
of which place the learned Gentleman was 
Recorder, stating that he had only received 
on Saturday last the official Report of the 
evidence taken at the Bar of their Lord- 
ships’ House, and denying, so far as he 
was concerned, the statements made in that 
evidence, and justifying the Report he had 
made. 

The Duke of Cleveland said, that he 
took that opportunity of stating that the 
Jearned Gentleman had long been known 
to him, and that a more just and honour- 
able man, and one more able and fitted for 
the situation he occupied could not any- 
where be found. 

Lord Teynham, on bringing up the 
Report of the Committee, would move that 
the amendment adopted upon the 25th 
clause, and requiring a property qualifica- 
tion in the Town Councillors should be 
abrogated, and that the Bill should be 
restored to its original state. He was sure 
that this ought to be done. The Corpora- 
tion Reform Bill was the first fruits of the 
Reform Act, and the people were entitled 
to it. Asa proof of the spirit in which the 
people had received their Lordships’ amend- 
ments, he might mention that at a public 
meeting at Birmingham, consisting of 
10,000 people, with the High Bailiff in the 
chair, it had been deliberately resolyed not 
again to address their Lordships’ House by 
way of petition. Petition laid on the 
table. 


THe New Housrt or ParviaMenr.] 
The Earl of Wicklow begged to ask the 
noble Viscount opposite (Lord Duncannon) 
whether any steps had been taken towards 
preparing a more convenient House for 
their Lordships before next Session ? 

Lord Duncannon said, that since the 
question had last been before the House, 
the other House had voted a sum to defray 
the expense of a temporary building for 
their Lordships’ accommodation. Since 


that time he had had many communica- | 


tions with several of the architects upon 
the subject. He expected shortly to be able 
to give instructions whether the building 
should be proceeded with or not. Mean- 
time he might state that Sir Robert Smirke 
had given in his estimate under the impres- 
sion that the building should be proceeded | 
with at onee, whereas now the greater | 
part of the building season had passed, and 
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the estimate for building, during the short 
days, would be necessarily higher. 

The Duke of Richmond suggested to 
their Lordships that it was really not worth 
while to go tu the expense of building a 
temporary House. It was true, that the 
present House was inconvenient, but the 
other might be cqually so. He was fully 
sensible of the liberality with which the 
House of Commons had come forward, on 
ascertaining that their Lordships were in- 
convenienced in their present place of meet- 
ing, but he hoped that their Lordships 
would not avail themselves of the offer 
made, but would continue to oecupy the 
present House until a permanent one was 
built. 

Lord Duncannon thought the best way 
would be to re-appoint the Committee, and 
refer the whole matter to it. He would 
therefore move that a Select Committee be 
appointed to consider the Report upon any 
plan submitted to it for the erection of a 
temporary House of Lords. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne stated, that 
in the event of a temporary House not 
being built for the accommodation of their 
Lordships, there was an understanding that 
as the other House was better provided 
with accommodation than their Lordships, 
a preference should be given to their Lord- 
ships’ House, and it should be first built. 

Motion agreed to. 


Miniria Starr Repvuction Brix. ] 
Viscount Me/bourne moved that the House 
resolve itself into a Committee upon this 
Bill. 

The Duke of Wellington did not mean 
to oppose the Bill, as he felt that it would 
be useless to send it back to the other 
House; at the same time he thought that 
the militia staff ought to be remodelled, 
and put on an efficient footing, especially 
considering the good services which they 
performed in 1830. He was willing to 
co-operate with his Majesty’s Government 
in forming an efficient permanent system of 
militia. 

The Earl of Westmoreland opposed the 
Bill, on the ground that it would lead to 
the absolute destruction of the militia. He 
recommended the omission of all the com- 
pulsory clauses; leaving it to his Majesty’s 
Ministers to make such reductions as they 
thought fit. When the proper time ar- 
‘rived, he would move an amendment to 
that effect. 
| The Duke of Richmond entirely concur- 





| red with what had fallen from the noble 
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Duke (Wellington), whose victorious 
troops had been frequently recruited from 
the ranks of the militia. He could only 
consent to vote for the Bill on the under- 
standing that Ministers would bring in 
another measure next Session to render the 
militia effective. If the Government had 
found that the Colonels of Militia had mis- 
conducted themselves in allowing their 
troops to be used for jobbing purposes, or 
to remain inefficient, he would advise them 
to recommend their immediate dismissal to 
his Majesty. 

The Duke of Cumberland culogized the 
Militia, than whom a finer or better re- 
gulated body of men never existed. He 
hoped Government would come forward 
next year with some measure to re-establish 
the force. 

The Earl of Glengall hoped the Bill 
would be withdrawn, and a complete gene- 
ral measure brought in next year. 

Lord Teynham was of opinion with the 
noble Duke (Richmond) that the Militia 
should be made an efficient and an ayvail- 
able force. 

The Earl of Wicklow expressed his re- 
gret that his Majesty’s Ministers should 
have brought forward, at so late a period 
of the Session, a measure which would 
have the effect of discouraging a most use- 
ful force. 

The Marquess of Salisbury cailed upon 
the noble Lords opposite to state, as the 
advisers of his Majesty, that they did not 
intend to destroy the Militia, but to increase 
its efficiency. 

Viscount Melbourne: The noble Mar- 
quess called upon him to answer the call he 
pleased to make, and to say so and so which 
he dictated. He certainly should say no- 
thing of the kind; he had said in the Com- 
mittee, and he repeated it now, that in his 
opinion the Militia should be sustained ; he 
had said it should be supported; he had 
said it should be improved; he had said it 
should be ameliorated to render it more 
efficient for its purpose; but he had dis- 
tinctly said also, that he did not pledge 
himself to maintain the Militia Staff in the 
manner in which it had been heretofore 
maintained in this country. ‘This was con- 
sistent with his declaration in that House, 
that he considered it bad policy that at the 
end of the war it should have been pre- 
served in the form it had then been, and 
in which it had ever since remained. The 
men who were to be discharged without 
pensions were to receive six months’ pay : 
those who preferred a claim to pensions 
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were to receive three months’ pay, which 
would support them during the considera- 
tion of their respective cases; and those 
who were considered entitled to pensions 
would, in compliance with the usual mode 
of proceeding, receive three months’ pen- 
sion in advance. 

The Bill was read, the clauses agreed to, 
and the House resumed. 
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WOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, August 19, 1835. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a second time:—Glass Duties’; 
Registration of Voters’ (Ireland).—Read a third time :— 
Imprisonment for Debt (Scotland); Arrestment 
Wages (Scotland); Tithes Recovery; Tithes on Turnips; 
Sheriffs’ (Ireland); Insolvent Courts’; Wood Duties’; 
Charities Commissioners’; Special Constables. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. F. SHaw and Mr. BArtna 
WALL, from several Places,—against the Chureh (of Ire- 
Jand) Bill—By Mr. M.Puitips, from Retailers of Beer 
in Manchester, for an Equalization of the Hours for 
opening and closing of Beer Houses, —By Sir G. CLERK, 
from Bothwell, for an Alteration of the Laws relating to 
Pew holding.—By Messrs. LENNARD and Divert, from 
two Places,—against the Duty on Spirit Lieences—By Mr. 
AARON CHAPMAN, from Liverpool, against the Light 
Houses’ Bill—By Dr. Lusuineron, from St. Ann’s, 
Limehouse, for a Clause in the Weights and Measures’ Bill. 
—By Mr. ScHOLEFIELD, from a Society of British Artists, 
against the Appropriation of the National Gallery to the 
uses of the Royal Academy.—By Mr. O'CONNELL, from 
St. Mary’s, New Ross, against any Alteration in the 
Timber Duties.—By the same, from Dublin, in favour 
of;—and by Mr. F. SHaw, from the same Place, against 
the Municipal Corporations’ (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. 
O'CONNELL, from St. John’s, Newfoundland, for a Better 
Administration of Justice in that Island.—By Lord G. 
LENNOX, from Sevenoaks, and two other Places, against 
the Clause in the Poor-Law Amendment Act, relating to 
the Building of Workhouses; from the Agriculturists of 
Edenbridge, for Relief—By Captain Prcnen., from 
Brighton, for some Legislative Enactment to regulate 
Fishing. 


for 


NEWFOUNDLAND—ADMINISTRATION OF 
Jusrice.] Mr. O'Connell rose to present 
a Petition from Newfoundland, which was 
most numerously signed, and some of the 
signatures were highly respectable, com- 
plaining of the administration of justice in 
that country. They complained of the 
present Chief Justice Bolton, and they 
stated that in the year 1826, upon the 
granting of a new charter, there were pro- 
visions in that charter directing all rules of 
Court to be published for three months, 
and then transmitted for the sanction of the 
Crown, It appeared that in 1826 the 
names of the Juries were arranged in 
alphabetical order, and the jurors were 
directed to be called consecutively in that 
order. This was a perfectly fair mode of 
arranging a Jury, without reference to 
party politics or religion. This was the 
vase till Judge Bolton was appointed Chief 
Justice, and his*first step was to abolish 
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the former Jury process. The result, as 
the petitioners complained, was that, in- 
stead of having an impartial Jury, the 
jury-box was now packed to suit particular 
purposes. They complained that the Chief 
Justice had come to the Colony a violent 
religious partisan. Before that time the Ro- 
man Catholic had his fuel drawn home for 
him by the Protestants, and the Catholics at 
their own expense built a church for the 
Protestants, so much were they then in | 
amity; but the moment Chicf Justice 
Bolton came there the case was altered, 
and he set the parties much against cach 
other, and he had put down schools. At 
one time a paragraph appeared in a news- 
paper, complaining of a charge of his in a 
trial for a political libel. In place of pro- 
ceeding legally, he had the writer brought 
before him on a charge of contempt of 
Court ; and the Chief Justice, himself being 
a party, and without a Jury, sentenced him 
to imprisonment for three months, and a 
fine of 50/. There were other charges in 
the petition, but he would not state them 
as they were not distinct. He would only 
lay the petition on the Table at present, 
and he trusted he should not be under 
the necessity of taking any further steps 
upon it. 

Sir George Grey could not but regret 
that such a petition should have been pre- 
sented. If the allegations of it were true, 
then there could be no doubt that Mr. 
Bolton had deviated from the strict path of 
his duty. With respect to the Juries, he 
thought Mr. Bolton had acted very pro- 
perly, for in place of having a list of only 
eighteen, taken alphabetically, he had insti- 
tuted a system by which forty-cight names 
were now taken in the same manner as in 
this country. With respect to the allega- 
tion with regard to the schools, Mr. Bolton, 
who was now in this country, assured him 
that all was untrue, because, though he hod 
lent the Judge’s chambers for a mecting 
with respect to them, it was one to which 
the Catholic Bishop was invited, and had 
nothing at all sectarian init. With regard 
to the allegation of his having acted wrong 
in the libel case, he (Sir G. Grey) had no 
doubt that he had acted strictly legally ; 
but the matter had been referred to the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General in this 
country, and they reported that though the 
Judge was strictly legal in his sentence for 
contempt, yet the practice for many years 
in the Courts of this country was against 
him, and the sentence, under their opinion, 
was remitted, 
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Mr. Shaw contended no man could blame 
Chief Fuatiac Bolton for his regulation 
regare ling Juri s, Which had met with the 
app! robation of not only his colleagues, but 
the seni of the Colony. ‘There was at 
present no religious difference prevailing 
among the inhabitants of the Colony. Mr. 
Justice Bolton pos oe denied ever telling 
the ‘ Jury to place themselves in the condi 
tion of the plaintil r: ; and from the conver- 

he 






sations he had with him considered him 
to be a man of cool temper, and not likely 
to be led away by any party excitement. 
More than that, he had seen some public 
documents bearing high testimony to the 


impartiality and ability with which Mr. 
Bolton discharged his duty ; and he thought 
that an opportunity ought to be given him 


of stating the circumstances under which he 
had committed a person for contempt of 
Court. It was admitted that he had acted 
legally, and it should be remembered that 
there was a great difference between the 
administration of the laws in this country 
and ina new Colony. It was true that 
great party spirit did prevail there, inso- 
much that an editor of one of the newspa- 
pers was stopped on the high road, in the 
middle of the day, and had his ears cut off; 
but Mr. Bolton did not in any way abhi 
cipate in the causes of this excitement 
Mr. Divetl begged the House to susp. nd 
its judgment on the case at present. He 
had been informed that many of the signa- 
tures to these po titions | were in the same 
lwriti merely observe, 
hief Justice had 
eaving the Colony, 
expressive of the gratification of the inha 
bitants at the manner in which he had 


di 


° 


received an address on 


scharged his official duties. 

Mr. O'Connell would on ly remark that 
the signatures had been open to the inspec 
tion of the Chief Justice’s friends for several 
days. He begged to express his entire 
satisfaction at the statement of the right 
hon. Baronet, and he was sure the colonists 
would Jearn with great satisfaction the 
mode in which the case had been treated by 
his Majesty’s Government. With respect 
o the change in the Jury process, he be- 
lieved that it wasa violation of the charter, 
and it was necessary toinguire intoit. The 
charge of having acted in his own case had, 
he was glad to find, met the disapprobation 
of Government, and had received as severe 
a censure as could well be inflicted upon any 
judici il functionary. It had been urged by 
the hon. Recorder that the Chief Justice 


iS a very cool man, and therefore could 
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not bea party man. Why, he had known 
men as cool as cucumbers who were violent 
party and most bigotted men. It was also 
asserted that the Chief Justice had received 
an address on leaving the Colony; but 
probably the praise of one party was the 
severest censure that could be cast upon the 
judicial conduct of a Chief Justice, who 
ought to be independent of all parties. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


OranGE Lopces.—Co.LoneL FarrMan. | 
Mr. Hume, in moving that Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Fairman be called to the Bar, wished 
to put the House in possession of the reasons 
which induced the Committee on Orange 
Lodgesin Great Britain to adopt the course 
it had taken in this instanee. Having seen a 
letter-book containing the correspondence of 
Colonel Fairman, deputy Grand Treasurer 
and Secretary of the Orange Institution of 
Great Britain, which correspondence came 
down to March, 1833, the Committee iound 
some letters of an important nature, that 
appeared to have been answered at a period 
subsequent to the last date contained in the 
letter-book. On being asked by the Com- 
mittee whether he had not another letter- 
book, coming down to a later period, 
Colonel Fairman admitted that he had, 
but declined to produce it, on the ground 
that it contained communications having 
reference not only to the affairs of the 
Orange Institution, but also to private 
matters. The witness being then required 
to produce the book, and read such portions 
of it only as related to the Orange Institu- 
tion, he finally refused to do so. The hon. 
Member proceeded to read extracts from 
the evidence of Colonel Fairman before the 
Committee, from which it appeared that 
the witness kept a letter-book containing 
communications respecting Orange Lodges, 
but he objected to produce it. ‘Tt was ex- 
clusively his own, and he never laid it 
before the Grand Lodge. He considered 
himself perfectly warranted in keeping its 
contents secret. He admitted that he 
might have corresponded with persons who 
held Orange Lodges in the army in dif- 
ferent parts of the world; such  corre- 
spondence would appear in the letter-book. 
T he book also contained a great number of 
private letters, and he objected to produce 
them. There were letters from himself to 
Lord Kenyon, which he considered private 
and confidential, although they might partly 
relate to the affairs of the Orange Institu- 
tion. He was Deputy Grand Secretary to 
the Institution, and Lord Kenyon was 
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Deputy Grand Master. He had received 
letters from Malta and the Colonies relative 
to Orange Lodges in the army, and was 
ready to ‘lay these and the answers before 
the Committee. He had cor responded with 
the Duke of Gordon, but rather as a private 
friend than as an officer of the Orange 
Institution. He had no objection to pro- 
duce the Duke of Gordon’s letters. In 
fact, he made his objection more for form’s 
sake than on any other account, and there 
was but little in his correspondence that he 
should object to read. ‘The witness was 
finally informed, that if he did not recon- 
sider his determination, the Committee 
would report to the House his refusal to 
produce the letter-book. Among this gen- 
tleman’s papers letters had been found 
from Gibraltar and Malta, relating to 
Orange Lodges in the army. From a let- 
ler written in Gibraltar in 1832, 1t appeared 
that there were Orange Lodges in the 
Sappers and Miners, in the 12th Regiment, 
and in a battalion of the 60th Rifles. It 
appeared that a gentleman named M‘Kellar 
had been introduced to Lord Kenyon, and 
the Committee held a recommendation of 
that gentleman from Lord Kenyon to 
Colonel Fairman, in consequence of which 
a warrant was granted to Mr. M‘Kellar, 
signed by the Grand Master of the Orange 
Institutions of the empire, and authorizing 
him to establish Orange Lodges in Malta, 
the Ionian Islands, and other places. ‘The 
Committee had before them a letter, stating 
this gentleman’s progress in his undertaking, 
and the difficulties he experienced from the 
opposition of commanding officers in the 
Jonian Isles. Mr. M‘Kellar communicated 
with Lord Nugent, who refused to allow 
him to found an institution of the same 
kind as an Orange Lodge, but under a 
different name. It appeared that an Orange 
Lodge had actually been established ut 
Rome. ‘The Committee had all the let- 
ters of the gentleman in question, but not a 
single answer. ‘The Committee wished to 
have the answers in order to be able to 
trace the result of this proceeding, and lay 
before the House the operation of Orange 
Institutions, not only in Great Britain but 
in our foreign settlements and colonies. 
It would be for the House to determine, if 
they wished the Committee to prosecute the 
inquiry with effect, what measures should 
be taken for that purpose. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fairman be called in. 

Colonel Fairman was called in, placed 
at the Bar, and interrogated by 
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The Speaker—Do you hold any and 


what office connected with the Orange 
Lodges of England and Ireland? Yes, | 
hold an office connected with the Orange 
Lodges of England. 

WI hat is the situation you hold? 
of Deputy Grand Secretary and 
Grand ‘Treasurer. 

How long have 


Orange Lodges— 


De puty 


7 
you held those situa 


tions? For the last three or four years. 
Have you attended to be examined be- | 

fore a Committee of this House appointed 

to inquire into the state of Orange Lodg 


in England and srclund ? | have for, I 
believe, the last five days. 

Have you answered 
which have been put to you ? 
almost gratuitously | may say. 
not answered, or rou refused 
to answer? No, 
am aware of, 

Have you produced any documen 
your possession which were demanded of you? 
I have produced a variety of documents. 


rather which y 


not question that I 


any 


to 
tS 


in 


Haye you produced all the documents | 


that were asked of you? All that I consi- 
dered public documents [ have produced, or 
rather they were extorted from me. 

Have you produced all that were required 
of you, or have you refused to produce any 
particular document? [ do not know that 
I have. Everything in my possession I 
have given up with the greatest pleasure ; 
no, not with the greatest pleasure, but th 
greatest readiness. 

Have you any book that you have refused 
to produce? No, not any that I consider 
the Committee had any right to call for. 

Is there any book that you have refused 
to produce, and which was require ad of 
you? Yes, there is one, a private book, 
which I have at home. 

For what reason have you refused to 
produce this book ?—Because I considered 
it a private book—a book which never was 
laid before either the Grand Lodge or the 
Grand Master, and for which, consequently, 
the Committee had no right to ask. I con- 
ceive I had a right to refuse its production. 

Does that book contain any informa- 
tion respecting the proceedings of Orange 
Lodges ?—It contains my answers to letters 
I received ; but those letters more particu- 
larly relate to private matters, unconnected 
with Orange Lodges in the army. 

Does it contain any official answers to 
communications, official communications, 
made by you connected with the busincss 
of Orange Lodges? A great many. 


fAve. 19 


| 


t 


That | 
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By Colonel Perc: 


val.—LHas any proposi- 


| tion been made to you to extract such letters 


as related exclusively toOrangelnstitutions ? 
Yes. 

I wish to know what was the answer of 
the witness to such a proposition? Being 
dispos: d to meet the wishes of tl m 
mittee I wan ed to come toad i un- 

erstanding - that nothing else should be 
! quil d. T refused the production of the 
book more upon public than private prin- 
ciple, and least of all upon Oran: roun 

Would the Committce come to ¢] ler- 
standing that they were ouly to have copics 
Oo} uch letters in the book as relate exclu 
ively to Orange Institutions? The ques- 
tion did not eo to that extent. ‘The idea 
Was that this b ok contained the hah oO: 
persons connected with the army IT said J 
could not, from recollection, say whether 
there were any such answers contained in 
the book ; but that if, upon looking ovet 
it I found any, I would give them up. 

Upon the understanding, as you have 
stated, that you would look over the book, 
and if there were any letters in it relating 


] 


to military lodges, you would furnish t them, 
did you ofier to produce all matters relating 
to military lodges, that being the principal 


object of the inquiry ? 
Mr. O'Connell rose to order. [The wit- 
ness was ordered towithdraw.| ‘The hon. 


and learned Member then said, no distine- 
tion Ww 
the muilit 


quiry. 


4 


as made by the A 
civil parts of the in- 


e between 


ommiltte 


and +) 
ary and th 








( olonel ie ided at the 
Committ e confine themselves 
to th 

Mr. OC Be ud he must suggest to 
the House aie the line of examination 
which the hon. and gallant Officer op “ site 
Was pursuing was the proper one unt der the 
circumstances? ‘The witness ‘ha bee 
asked, not whether he had refused to pees 


up all letters relating to Orange Lodges in 
army, but w hether he had refused to 
give up all letters whether relating to 
eal Lodges in the army or not? 

Mr. vould state exactly how the 
evidence » betes the Committee stood. The 
witness admitted that the book contained 
the copies of letters connected with the 
general question of Orange Societies, and 
when the Committee said that they were 
anxious to have all the information it con« 
tained before them, he then oflered to fur- 
nish them with extracts from it, of all 
matters relating to the army, provided they 
would limit their demand to that. Of 


Z 2 


the 


Lume 
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course the Committee refused to make any | you to be cautious and circumspect, for if 


bargain with him of the sort, and in this 
way the matter rested. 


Colonel Perceval said, that notwithstand- 


ing the lecture on evidence which he had | 


received from the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin, he must say that he could con- 


fair, manly, aboveboard, and impartial a 


had been 
however 
tleman’s 
Ir. O'Connell said that was no proof the 
hon. and gallant Officer did not want it. 
Lord John Russell conceived that the 
hon. and gallant Officer had a.right to put 
any question to the witness he thought fit. 
Colonel Perceval was sure the House 
to admit that the 
ion he had put to the witness was one 
which was calculated to extract from him 
answers which must prevent him from con- 
cealing anything even if he were so inclined, 
which evidently was not the case. 
therefore, did not deserve the attack which 
had been made upon him. But all he could 
say was, that he would rather be exposed 
to the hon. and learned Member’s 
than be the object of his commendation. 
Mr. Warburton conceived the objection 
of the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
to the question of the hon. and gallant 
( Yficer r 


tohim. He would not, 
the hon. and learned Gen- 


read 
take 


} 
lesson. 


would do him the justice 


qi 1est 


mittee.” 

Colonel Perceval: T may have been irre- 
gular, but I must contend tha is not 
the fact 

Mr. Hume considered the inquiry to be 
much broader than the hon. and gallant 
Member seemed to suppose, for it was not 
limited to anything specific, but included 
the whole of the Orange institutions in 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham thought the question | 
put to the witness by the hon. and gallant | 
Member for Sligo a very proper one. 


such 


Mr. Sheil said, that one principal fact had | 


been omitted, and that was that a book 
was produced purporting to contain the | 
correspondence of the Orange Lodges down 
to the month of March, 1833. The book | 
now called for contained the continuation 
of that correspondence. In the book 
produced was a letter which proved the | 
establishment of Orange Lodges in the | 
army. In that letter the following passage | 
occurred—-“ |] am aware that there are 
great objections to it, and I would advise 


| House ought to 
| order that the correspondence should be seen. 
duct the examination of the witnesses in as | 


: _ 4) better course would not be 
manner as if he had taken the lesson which | 
{ 


ducted to the Bar, 


He, | 


| respecting Orange institutions, 
' to members not in the army ? 


s censure | 


related to the words “ that being | 
the principal object of appointing the com- 


| you are not it will tend to inquiry into the 


societies.” As this suppressed book was no 
more than acontinuation of the book which 
had been submitted to the Committee the 
order its production, in 
Mr. the 
to have the 


Aglionby suggested whether 


witness recalled. 

Colonel Fairman having been re-con- 
Was again examined by 
Colonel Perceval. Now, Sir, I wish to 


_ know whether the book which you have 


called a private book, and which you have 
refused to furnish to the Committee, is a 
tinuation of the letter-book of which 
the Committee are already in_ possession ? 
It certainly is not a continuation. 

By Mr. O'Connell: That book contains 
letters subsequent to those which are to be 
found in the book which you have produced ? 
Decidedly. 

Is there 


con 


in that book other correspondence 
addressed 

Decidedly. 

The correspondence contained in it is prin- 

cipally with persons not in the army. The 

| exceptions do not amount to more than 
three or four. 

And those others you refuse to produce ? 
| Yes, I refuse to produce them on public 
| principles, and not on Orange grounds. 

By Mr. Bonham Carter: When you re- 
ceive letters do you submit them to the 
Grand Orange Lodge or to any member 

of it? Never. 

Would it be your duty to submit any 
letters you might receive to any person 
connected with the Orange Lodges? Cer- 
tainly not; that is a matter over which I 
exercise an individual opinion. 

Do you mean to say, then, that there is 
no power that could oblige you to place 
| before the Lodge any original letter?—I 
| do not mean to say any ‘such thing, for 
| there is such a power. 

If, then, the Grand Lodge required you 
| to give them the answer you returned to a 

particular letter, would it not be your 
| duty to communicate it ?—Certainly. I 
'should look back to see if such a letter 
| had been answered, but it does not always 
follow that letters are answered. 

Would you, supposing such a request 
were made of you by the Grand Lodge, 
consult the book which you refuse to pro- 
| duce, to see if the particular letter was an- 
swered ?—Certainly, 
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By Mr. Borthwick: Are you obliged, 
by any law of the Orange Institutions, to 
produce the private book which you have 
declined submitting to the inspection of 
the Committee 7—No, 

By Mr. Bonham Carter: If the Grand 
Orange Lodge required the answer or the 
copy of the answer given by you to a par- 
ticular communication, would vou look 
for it in this book 7—U ndoubtedly. 

If the lodge required to have ‘the book 
itself would you refuse let them have 
it —I think it very likely. 

By Mr. Sergeant Jackson: Does thie 
book already produced to the Committee 
belong to you or to the Orange Society ?— 
That book I found in the office when I 
entered it. I never had any control over 
it. But my own book I consider as my 
Own private document. 

Does it contain private Correspondence / 
-——-Yes, it does in many instances 

Did you make any olfer respecting it to 
the Committee on Orange afiairs /—Yes, 
I did; but I was afterwards obliged to 
withdraw that offer, because they would 
not accede to the proposition which I 
made to them. I think no honourable 
man could do otherwise under the circum- 
stances, 

Have you, then, a decided objection to 
produce that book ‘—I have. 

By Mr. O'Connell: Do the private letters 
you speak of refer chiefly to Orange 
matters? Chiefly. [The witness here 
said that as he had not seen the evidence 
taken before the Committee on the matter 
in question he hoped the [louse would order 
it to be read over to him before he was re- 
quired to answer any other question, — Ele 
made this application under the Supposi- 
tion that it was not inconsistent with the 
rules of the House.] 

Mr. Hume begged to inform the witness 
that he had already read the whole of the 
questions and answers relating to his re- 
fusal to produce any part of this book ex- 
cept that which related to the military 
portion of the inquiry. 

The witness said, he believed that there 
had been a sort of compromise between 
him and the Committee. 

Witness ordered to withdraw. 

Sir Robert Inglis considered the re- 
quest of Colonel Fairman so fair and rea- 
sonable that he must move that the short- 
hand writer be ordered to read over in his 
presence the notes which he had taken of 
the evidence, 
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Mr. Aglionby said, that they might now 


put to the witness the same questions 
which had been put to him by the Com- 
mittee. This, he thought, would answer 
the object which the fan. Baronet had 
in view. Nothing could be more fair and 


eandid than the conduct of the witness 
before the Committee. 

Colonel Perceval said, that the whol 
of the evidence should be read, if they 
meant that the witness should rig! tly un- 
derstand the course which it would be for 
him to take. 


m ’ “ ot es : 
The Chancelloi Of Cite E chequer Must 
+ 1 ' 
protest against any such proceeding, be- 
cause it would lead to manifest inconve 
; ; ster ef 
nience if the evidence taken beicre a Com 
a “ = } ] 4 
mitt » up stairs Was to be read over in that 
House. Be sides, the Si Lion OF SO Uni- 
R “e 
usual a Course would guide the witness as 
1 } ! 
to the evidence which he shoul: le and 
oe ! 4 ! + ! 
enavie nim to reconcile anv cGn beadliakio i 
! 1 | ‘ ‘ ¢ 
or discrepancy which might exist between 
iis present aud his former statements. 
Mr. SU said, that the OD} ct was nol 
to nstruct the wiiness Ol hs rs 
} } 4 ‘ i 4 } 
which be was to give, but rather to direct 
him as to the course which he ought to 
] +} } +] ] 
take with ré spect to whether e ought 
. ea j } ] | 
to give up Or withhold this book. 


Mr. O'Connell. T believe 
examination has closed | Cries of ‘** No 
no. 


Mr. Shaw demed, that the examimation 


had clos ‘ dd. "E he \ iti i 11 i\ th 
drawn, 3 in order that his hon. Friend (Siu 
Robert os elis) might move, that the notes 
of the Bh A should | I | Ver f 
parr 

[ aren f vr read an extract from t! eV 
Sive ice of Colonel Fairman, eiven before th: 


cemtice », to show, that Colonel Fairman 
had obstinately refused to yield to the 
wishes of the Commit 

Mr. stan Jiekein 
fair to the gallant Colonel tha 
which he had given before the Committe: 
a be read to him. t would not be 
ight to endeavour to convict him of giving 
answers before the House contradictory to 
those given before the Committee. If the 
witness were proved to be guilty of con- 
tempt he should be 1 

Viscount Howick sa 
fore them—their obj et in ealli 
ness before the Bar of the 
ascertain whether he would vou 
answer certain questions put to him by the 
Committee, and whicl 1 were thought neces. 
sary to assist their imguiry; and if he 
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would not answer these questions, the 
House must take the necessary measures. 
The question was not whether there was a 
diserepaney in Colonel Fairman’s answers 
to the questions put by the Committee, 
and those put by the House, but whether 
he would now consent to produce the book 

called for by the Committee, and whether 
i were a document which ought to be pro- 
duced? Colonel Fairman admitted, that 
he was in possession of the book, and it 
was, in his (lord Howick’s) opinion, a do- 
cumnent the production of which was neces- 
sary to inquiry. ‘The House should 
eall 9 the witness, therefore, to say whe- 
ther he was now prepared to give up the 
book, and if so, they should overlook the 
former refusal. 

Mr. Shaw 


Fairman acte 


J 
vile 


vas of opinion, that Colonel 
<d under the conviction that he 
was bound by a point of honour not to 
duce the book. It was fair, that the 
dence which he had given before the C 
mittee should be read to him. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that 
complaint of any difference in 
mony before the House 
Committee. 

Mr. Achonby felt himself bound to say, 
that Colonel Fairman had given his evi- 
dence in the fairest and most manly manner 
up to a certain point, and that his demca- 
nour before the Committee was most credit- 
rable. He (Mr. 
the had 
ould, im the slightest 
impute to Colonel Fairman any discrepancy 
in the answers which that Gentleman had 
given. 

\Ir. Jfione observed, that with regard to 
the consistency of Colonel Fairman’s an- 
swers, there was no doubt whatever. VThe 
question was, should he or should he not 
give up the book ? 

Colonel Perceval differed from the doc- 
trine laid down by the noble Lord, the 
Paymaster of the Forces. When that 
noble Lord said, that Colonel Fairman was 
bound to produce the book which ¢ ‘olonel 
Fairman stated to be his own private pro- 
perty, he would put it to the House whe- 
ther they would assume to themselves such 
an inquisiterial power? If they assumed 
such a power over private prope rty, he, for 
one, would enter his protest against it. 
The Colonel had agreed to give up such 
porti ons of the book as related to Orangeism 
in the army, but very properly withheld 
that portion which was private. If he 
(Colonel Perceval) stood in the place of 


} ro- 


eVi- 


there was n 
the 


and before the 


able and honour 
regretted, that 
turn which v 


ciscussion 


« 


deeree, 
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ing 
| House, most certainly not give up to an in- 
| quisitorial power that which he considered 
| his private property. 





om. | 


ithe witness should coum 
1 


et] 
testi- , 


\glionby) | 
taken | 
| Baldwin, Dr. 





Baring, — 
Baring, 
| Barry, G. S. 


| Boldero, 


| Brabazon, 
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notwithstand- 
he held that 


Colonel Fairman he should, 
the respect in which 


Mr. Warburton said, it would be better 
first to ascertain, whether the witness would 
persevere in his refusal to give up the do- 
cument ; and, if so, then the House could 
consider how it should proceed under the 
circumstances. 

Lord John Russell thought, it would be 
better to narrow the inquiry. It appeared, 
that the witness had been asked certain 
questions, and, for fear of a mistake, he 
wished to have his previous testimony read 
to him. Now this would be very fair, if 
there was any suspicion existing as to dis- 
crepancy or contradiction, but there was no 
suspicion in existence. The question was, 
whether or not the witness refused to give 
up the document, and on his answer the 
House could determine how to proceed. 

Sir Rohert Inglis said, it was right that 
what was the 
charge against him. He should persist in 
his Motion, that the questions and answers 
be read over to Colonel Fairman. 

The House divided on the Motion—A yes 
19; Noes 129; Majority 110. 

List of the Noes. 
Aghenby, H. A. 
Alston, R. 
Attwood, T. 


Baines, Ei. 


Fitzgibbon, Hon. R. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gordon, Rh. 
Goulburn, Hon. H. 
Grey, Sir G, 

( irote, G, 

Hall, B. 

Hardy, J. 

Harvey, D. W. 
Hay, Col, A. L. 
Hector, Cyd. 
Hindley, C. 
Llobhouse, Sir J. C. 
Llope, —_— 

Hoskins, K. 

Ilume, J. 
Humphrey, J. 
ITutt, W. 

Jephson, C, D. O. 
Labouchere, Il. 
Leader, J. T. 
Lennox, Lord J.G. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Maher, J. 
Mangles, J. 
M’Leod, R. 
Maule, Hon. F. 
Methuen, P. 
Moreton, Hon. A. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Murray, Rt. Hon. J. 
Nagle, Sir R, 


Baring, T. 
Baring, I. 


Becket, Sir J. 
Blake, M. J 

Capt. H.G, 
Bowes, J. 
Bowring, Dr. 

Sir W. 
Brady, D.C. 
Bramston, 'T. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Byng,G., . 
‘allag han, - 

‘arter, J. Be 

rave, R.O. 
‘halmers, Capt. P. 
fodrington, Sir EF. 
‘rawford, W. S. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Divett, E. 
Duncombe, T. S. 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Ewart, W. 


oles i@laels 


~ 
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Nicholl, Dr. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
O'Connell, D. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, M. 
Ord, W. Hi. 
Palmer, General C, 
Pattison, J. 
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Shaw, Rt. Hon, F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Smith, b. 
Standish, — 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Tanered, H.W. 
Thornley, T. 
Pease, J. Troubridge, Sir F. 'T. 
Pechell, Capt. R. Tynte,— 
Pelham, C. Villiers, C. P. 
Pendarves, Ii. W. Wakley, T. 
Penruddock, J. LU. Walker, — 
Pinney, W. Wallace, R. 
Pryme, G. Warburton, H. 
Rice, Rt. Hon, T.S. Williams, W. A. 
Roche, D. Wood, C. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. Wyse, T. 
Ronayne, D. TELLERS. 
Russell, Lord J. Steuart, R. 
Sandon, Lord Ord, W. IL. 
List of the Aves. 

Price, S. G. 
Perceval, Colonel A. 
Borthwick, P. Scarlett, Hon. R. HL. 
Cole, Hon. A. HL. Sibthorp, Colonel 
French, F. Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Inglis, Sir R. Vernon, G. H. 
Jackson, J. D. TELLERS. 
O’Gore, — Inglis, Sir R. 
Plunkett,-— Perceval, Colonel 

Colonel Fairman was again called to the 
Bar, and re-examined. 

Mr. Shaw : Where did you find the first 
book ? 

Colonel Farman: 1 found it in the office 
of the Orange Society. 

Mr. Shaw: Were you directed to keep 
the other bock, which you refuse to produce, 
by any person connected with the Orange 


Archdall, M. 
Bonham, F. R. 


institution, or was it merely a proceeding of 


your own ? 

Colonel Fairman: 1 kept that book on 
my own and sole authority. 

Mr. Shaw: Were the letters in that book 
official, or written in your own private 
capacity ? 

Colonel Fairman: They were written 
in my own private capacity. 

Mr. Shaw: Was it or was it not a con- 
tinuation of the other book ? 
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was made to me, and I did express my readi- 
ness to consent to it, but with a condition, 
namely, that I should not be brought to the 
Bar of this House. 

Mr. Shaw: Have you any objection to 
give up those portions which relate to other 
lodges ? 

Colonel Fairman: Certainly. 

Mr. Shaw: Do you now object to give 
up that portion which relates to military 
lodges ? 

Colonel Fairman: Now, after what has 
occurred, | do. 

Mr. Shaws: Are you desirous of conceal- 


ling the information which that book con- 


tains? 
Colonel Fairman : No, 1 would not eare 
a halfpenny, if the contents wer known 


‘from Whitechapel-bars, to Hyde Park- 


Colonel Fairman : It certainly was not. | 
‘might there be found, this was accordingly 


Mr. Shaw: Was that book which you 
refused to give up official, or was it kept 
for your own private purposes? 

Colonel Fairman : I kept it for my own 
private purposes, and merely as a remem- 
brance. 


Mr. Shaw : Did you not consent to give | 


up such portions of it as related to military 
lodges ? 
Colonel Fairman; Such a proposition 





corner. 
Mr. Shaw: 
produce it 


r 


Chen your refusal now to 
ison a point of honcur? 

Colonel Fuirman: YV.xactly so. 

Mr. Shaw: Then it is upon no Orange 
principle that you now refuse to produce 
the hook. 

Colonel Fairman : It is not. 

Mr. Shaw: If vou had not been brought 
up here, is it likely you would have pro- 
duced the book ? 

Colonel Fatrman: The 
that I should not have produced it. 

Mr. Warburton: Do you still persevere 
in your refusal to produce the book ? 

Colonel Fairman was understood to say, 
that he still persevered in the refusal. 

Mr. Warburton: Where is the bor 
It is in my own pos- 


probability 1s 


Colonel Fairman : 
session. 

The witness withdrew. 

Mr. Wallace said, that hi 
which 
the House, 
It was one which oc- 


had found a 
would serve for the 


pre- 


precedent 
euldance of under the 
sent circumstances. 
curred in the celebrated case of his late 
roval Highness the Duke of York, and Mrs. 
Mary Anne Clarke. When the Sergeant- 
at-Arms was directed to have Capt. Sandon 
taken to his (Capt. Sandon’s) lodgings, 
and to bring to the House any papers which 
Motion of Mr. 


done, and then, on the 


| Warton, the House granted leave to the 


Committee, which sat upon the subject, to 
sit again, and also granted them a power 
to inspect the papers in question. Here 
there was a case in point, and he would ac- 
cordingly move, that Colonel Fairman be 

ken into custody by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, who shou!d proceed with him to his 
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lodgings, and there take possession of this 
book, as well as of any other papers, which 
might there be found relating to Orange 
Lodges. He should first move that Colonel 
Fairman be taken into the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham protested against 
such an arbitrary act. 

Mr. Shaw did not think the hon, Mem- 
ber could be serious in this proposition. 

On the Motion of Mr. Baring Wall, 
the witness was again called in; and again 
questioned; he did not remember the date 
of the last entry. He became connected 
with Orange Lodges he thought in January, 
1831. He could not state the date of the 
first entry in the book which he refused to 
give up. He was away from the office for 
six or seven months ; during which time he 
knew nothing of what occurred there. } 

The witness was again erdered to with- 
draw. 

Mr. Shaw protested against the tyranny 
of breaking into the residence of any sub- 
ject of the realm, and taking possession of 
his property for the purpose of satisfying 
un impertinent curiosity, or gratifying a 
desire of revenge. He really did not think 
the hon. Member was serious when he first 
made the proposition, and it could only arise 
out of curiosity or revenge. That the book 
was private property, and that it was so 
considered by the Committee, was evident 
from their proposing that Colonel Fairman’s 
Secretary should read those portions of it 
which related to Orange Societies, and not 
those of a private nature. Would the 
House, then, entertain such a proposition 
as that beforethem ? The book was with- 
held by Colonel Fairman on a point of 
honour, he not deeming himself bound to 
give up to threats that which he considered 
his private property. For his own part, he 
was of opinion, that there were some to 
whom the production of the bock would 
prove a disappointment, as in that case, 
Colonel Fairman would not be sent to New- 
gate. 

Mr. Leader denied, that any person on 
that side of the House was actuated by 
motives of revenge, and did not think, 
it becoming in a Judge to impute any 
such. 

Mr. Shaw said, he was not a Judge, al- 
though he held a judicial office. He re- 
gretted, that he had been borne away by 
his argument to say anything which could 
he construed into offence ; but he could not 
help feeling warmly; and, perhaps, too 
warmly expressing himself, when he pers 
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ecived a majority of that House prepared to 
sanction such an act of tyranny as breaking 
into a man’s private house, and bearing 
away his private property. 

Mr. Wallace believed, that his conduct 
in that House and in the country would 
bear comparison with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s at any time. He would add, 
that the remarks which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had made regarding him were 
totally and positively unfounded. He was 
quite incapable of either the revengeful or 
the tyrannical feclings imputed to him, and 
he demanded of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman that he would state any itstances 
with which he was acquainted in which 
his conduct had not been as high and unex- 
ceptionable in its bearing as that of any in- 
dividual in the empire. He had never for- 
gotten himself as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had. 

Mr. Methuen said, he did not think that 
the hon. and learned Member meant seri- 
ously to impute revengeful feelings to others. 

Sir John Tyrrell begged to bring the 
House back to the subject under considera- 
tion, which was, whether it would persist 
in putting the question to Colonel Fair- 
man? He wished to remind them that 
there was no charge against this witness, 
notwithstanding which it was contemplated 
to send him to Newgate. He understood 
the hon. Member for Greenock to have 
given notice that he would move that the 
witness be taken into the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
to call the attention of the House to the 
exact position in which this question stood. 
The examination by the hon. Member for 
Bridport was in strict conformity with the 
precedents to be found on the Journals of 
the House; and after that examination 
was concluded, it would be open to the 
House to decide what further steps they 
should take with regard to the book. They 
had no right to object to a course of exami- 
nation founded on Parliamentary precedent, 
from an apprehension that they might not 
approve of the course with which it might 
be proposed to follow up that examination. 
First, the examination should be proceeded 
with, then they should determine whether 
the book ought to be produced or not ; and 
if the decision were in the affirmative, and 
the witness refused to produce it, they 
should then consider what further steps 
should be taken. 

Colonel Szbthorpe expressed his deep 
regret that the book was not in his posses« 
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sion ; if it were, he would try the question 
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with the House. He would see whether 
any one should enter his private chamber 
to carry into effect a tyrannical measure. 
They might pride themselves (said the hon. 
and gallant Member with great vehemence) 
on their numbers, but he could tell them 
that strength did not depend on numbers, 
but on individual resolution and determi- 
nation. 

Lord John Russell moved that the wit- 
ness be re-called. 

Witness re-called. 

Mr. Warburton: Is the 
and key >—Yes. 

Have you given any orders for the 
removal of that book since you have been 
in the presence of this House—in the course 
of the last quarter of an hour ?—No. 

Mr. Harvey: Were the letters you 
received addressed to you in the character 
of Secretary to the Orange Lodges ?— 
Certainly. 

Does the book in question, which you 
refused to produce, contain any answer 
from you as secretary of the Orange Socicty 
to letters written on Orange subjects ?— 
Many. 

Mr. Borthwick: Suppose the date of the 
first entry in the book to be 1835, is there 
entered in it all your official correspondence 
from the period ?>—Certainly not, by a great 
deal. 

Are you willing to produce, for the 
information of the Committee of this House, 
all the official information which vou have, 
in the shape of correspondence or otherwise, 
respecting these Lodges ?—Certainly. 

In answer to Mr. O’Conncll, the witness 
said if he had letters of more than ordinary 
importance he generally entered them in a 
book. 

Examination continued by Mr. Borth- 
wick: In the event of your absence for 
some months, what becomes of the letters 
and answers?—If they were letters of 
consequence, I forwarded the necessary 
instructions ; if they were letters of mere 
routine, the persons in the office answered 
them to the best of their ability. I refuse 
on public principles to produce the book. 
I consider it inquisitorial to call for it, and 
therefore I refuse. 

‘The witness was ordered to withdraw. 

Mr. Wallace moved that Colonel Fair- 
man be taken into the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer subs 
mitted to the hon. Gentleman that this 
would be going rather too quickly. ‘The 


book under lock 
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first point to be determined was, whether 
the book was one which ought to be pro- 
duced ? 

Mr. Scarlett begged that the witness 
might be re-called. He had a very import- 
ant question to put to him. 

The witness was re-called and examined 
by the hon. Gentleman: Is the book in 
question your property ?—I consider it my 
property. 

\re the entries in that book for your own 
satisfaction, or for the use and benefit of 
this society ?—For my own satisfaction. 

Mr. Sheil: I bee to ask the witness 
whether part of that book is not in the 
handwriting of the Deputy Secretary of the 
Orange Lodge ?—No doubt about it. 

Mr. Scarlett: You say the book contains 
copies of answers which you wrote to the 
Orange Institutions; did you sign your 
name simply, or did you add your title ? 
—Generally speaking [I signed but my 
name : it is universally known what office 
1 hold, and I do not think it necessary to 
sien D. G.S. 

Mr. Harvey: Do the 


letters addressed to you in your capacity of 
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you consider 
secretary, your own private property or the 
property of the society ?—The property of 
the society. 

Do the official answers 
which you give to those communications to 
you, in your capacity of secretary, to belong 
to the society ?—I do; because if I am 
called on to do so by the Grand Lodge, or 
by the Committee, [ must produce them. 

Mr. O'Connell: Have you any other 
books containing correspondence between 
the Orange Lodges and the Grand Secre- 
tary >—None. 

The witness was ordered to withdraw. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that the Motion he should now put to the 
House was, that the witness who had just 
left the Bar was bound to produce the 
book. And he did not call on the House, 
in asking them to affirm this proposition, to 
affirm at the same time, the second propo- 
sition, namely, as to whether any and what 
steps should be taken to dissever that 
portion of the correspondence which was of 
a personal and private character from that 
which was purely public. He should not 
allude to the refusal of the witness to 
produce the book, but he would bring to 
mind the admission of the witness as to the 
contents of the book. Of what avail would 
it be to institute inquiries if they were to 
be opposed by such obstacles as were now 
under consideration? ‘To what purpose 


vou. consider 
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would they appoint Committees empowered 
to call for “ persons, papers, and records,” 
if they established a precedent for witnesses 
bidding defiance to the powers of the House, 
themselves laying down the line by which 
they were to be governed? This witness 
could not be considered a private individual ; 
he took upon himself a high official situa- 
tion. The book in question contained 
copies of the letters the witness had received, 
acting in his official capacity, and also of 
the answers that had been sent ; and they 
were in no other book. Such was that 
individual’s admission. ‘Then he asked was 
this correspondence relevant to the subject- 
matter of the inquiry before the Committee ? 
If it were, would not the investigation of 
the Committee be fettered—would it not 
be barred altogether—if this evidence were 
not produced? What would be the result 
if he, a Minister of the Crown, took such 
acourse? If he said, in answer to a de- 
mand for some important papers, that they 
were in his possession, but he had allowed 
them to be mixed up with private matters, 
and he would not produce them— would 
he be allowed to rest for one hour? Would 
there not be moved by hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the House, as well as 
by hon, Gentlemen on his side, that an 
address be presented to the Crown on the 
subject, or that he be impeached? In no 
Court of justice would a witness be allowed 
to refuse to produce such evidence. Unless 
they were prepared to turn ail their pro- 
ceedings into a farce—unless they were 
disposed to bring ridicule upon them— 
unless they had determined to afford to 
every public delinquent the most easy way 
of sercening himself from justice—they 
would demand the production of this book 
—they would demand that the whole of 
the proof they required should be laid 
before them. He appealed for support, in 
the view he took, to the hon. Member who 
seconded the motion for the appointment of 
the Select Committee to inquire into Orange 
Lodges, and who told the House on that 
occasion that there was no document—that 
there was not anything connected with the 
Orange Lodges—which they wished to 
keep back—who, indeed, even declared that 
they were anxious for an opportunity to 
produce their documents. He appealed 
also to the hon. Member for Chatham, 
whom he was glad to see returning to his 
place. The language, from one and all of 
the supporters of the Orange Lodges, was, 
that they did not fear the light, but that, 
on the contrary, every act and document 
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connected with those societies, they were 
ready to submit to examination, and to 
justify. He would say that they ought to 
put aside all those little considerations of 
nice points of honour, and come boldly to 
the question. The truth must be told. 
The question as to what course a Gentle- 
man ought to take under durance was not 
applicable here. To make out the case, 
the conduct must come after durance and a 
threat, but here the refusal came first. ‘The 
witness was asked this simple question— 
whether he would produce the book—and 
he refused. He was quite disposed to give 
full weight to the feelings of honour, hhow- 
ever mistaken they might have been, 
but before it was established that the wit- 
ness was entitled to such consideration, there 
was his refusal in the first instance to be 
explained. He was most anxious to protect 
the principle of private confidence, but he 
would not do it in a mode to defeat justice 
and screen offenders against the laws. These 
being his opinions, he would conclude by 
moving that the witness be called in, and 
informed that it was the opinion of the 
House that he was bound to produce the 
book which had been alluded to in his 
evidence. 

Mr. Ilume seconded the motion. The 
House ought to know that the witness 
having been called before the Committee a 
second time, was told that they were in- 
formed the book had been recently seen in 
his possession, and it was hoped he would 
not object to produce it. ‘The witness, how- 
ever, did refuse to produce it, alleging as his 
reason that it contained letters from Lord 
Sidmouth and a number of great men 
among whom was the King of Spain. With 
the King of Spain of course the Committee 
had nothing to do. 

The question having been put, 

Sir Robert Inglis moved an Amendment 
to the effect that only such portions of the 
document in question should be produced as 
related to the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Mr. Shaw said, that the witness had no 
desire to keep back the letters, and that he 
would have been perfectly willing to accede 
to their production had he been properly 
asked. A sort of threat had been held out 
after he had first refused, whereupon he 
said that he would not produce them ; again, 
however, he added that, considering himself 
committed to their production, he would 
assent to it, and then the question was put 
as to the production of papers relating to 
Orange Societies generally. In his opinion, 
the importance attached to this case was 
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very absurd. 
least objection existed to the producti: of 
the documents in question, or of any o* her 
relating to Orange institutions. From first 
to last he had thought that the witness 
ought to have produced the letters and every 
document which related to the subject- 
matter of the inquiry. 

Sir John Tyrell observed that he had 
not intended to cast any insinuation upon 
the Committee in any observations which 
he had made. If the witness refused to 
produce the book in question, as he hoped 
he would not, he for one should desire to 
make him produce it ; but he believed that 
the witness had objected to the production 
of it under an impression that a threat had 
been held out to him. 

Mr. Freshfield corroborated the state- 


ment of the right hon. Member for the | 


University of Dublin (Mr. Shaw), that 
the witness had not at first refused to pro- 
duce such part of the letters as related to 
the subject of military lodges, but that 
afterwards, considering that a sort of threat 
was held out to him, upon the point of 
producing those relating to Orange Lodges 
generally, he had felt bound, consulting 
his honour as a military man to refuse. 
A Court of law had no authority whatever 
to force a witness to produce documents. 
If he refused to produce them, he might 
be personally punished, but the Court had 
no means of reaching the documents 
themselves. 


Mr. Wakley wished, upon the subject of 


the hon. and learned Gentleman’s last eb- 
servation, that the Court had no power to 
compel the production of documents, to 
state a case somewhat in point—that of the 
Dorchester labourers. Those men were 
taken before a Magistrate—they were sent 


to gaol and searehed—their keys were | 


taken from them—a constable was sent to 
their houses—their boxes were opened, 
their papers were taken out of them ; and 
the papers so taken furnished the ground 
of the allegations against them. Now, 
really, if they were to have justice at all, 


Jet them have evenhanded justice—and let | 


not an Orange Society, because it was 
headed by a Duke, havea preference over a 
secret society, which was headed by a 
village labourer. 

Mr. Scarlett could not allow the Reso- 
lution to pass without protesting against 
it, on account of the principle which it in- 
volved. If a precedent were to be laid 
down for breaking into a man’s house for 
the purpose of seizing his private docu- 


jAuc. 19} 


He believed that not the | 
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ments, though they related to public 
mattess, a principle of the most odious ine 
quisitorial nature would be established. 
Whether it would be wise on the part of 
the witness to produce or withhold them, 
still he was not bound to produce them, as 
they were private, and not official. 

The Solicitor-General said, a more dan- 
gerous doctrine there could not be than 
that because a man alleges a_ particular 


' document to be private he is therefore at 





liberty to withhold it, so as to defeat the 
ends of justice. Such a defence as that 
could not be received in a Court of Justice. 
\s to the preference to the Dorchester 
Labourers, the case was not applicable. 
There the parties were regularly accused 
of having acted in defiance of the law, and 
the papers were seized, in order to arrive 
at the evidence against them. That was 
not the case in the present instance. The 
book which contained publie documents 
could not be considered a private book, and 
therefore the witness was bound to pro- 
duce it. Even if it were a private book he 
would be bound to produce it. 

Mr. Aglionby as a Member of the Com- 
mittee, must say that Colonel Fairman at 
first refused to give any evidence before 
the Committee. It was true he attempted 
to justify his refusal by saying that there 
were certain secrets which he could not 
reveal. He proposed to trust to the honour 
of Colonel Vairman as a gentleman to 
keep back what was private, and divulge 
what was public. ‘That act he (Mr. 
Aghonby) would not now justify, for he 
was of opinion that the gentleman should 
furnish any information within his reach, 
private as well as public. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson would support the 
Amendment, which was the only fair and 
expedient proposition to adopt. He was 
utterly amazed at the proposition laid down 
by the learned Gentleman opposite. Surely 
no Court of Justice could compel a man 


' ° 
) to reveal what was private, or personal to 


himself. the question was one of contempt. 
Now, it was the practice in the case of 
contempt of a Court of Law to attach the 
party. The party was then to be heard on 
his affidavit against the attachment, and 
was allowed to show cause. But was that 
rule observed in the present instance? In 
fact every rule of a Court of justice was 
positively laughed at in the present discuss 
sion. No Gentleman in that House could 
take it upon him to say that if a gentleman 
of untarnished character declared that the 
book contained private matter he was guilty 
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of contempt. He did not object to the 
production of the book, but he objected to 
an invasion on the private secrets of life— 
he objected to a wanton and cruel exposure 
of a man’s personal affairs. Let the book 
be produced, and the part that was relevant 
to the subject be separated from what was 
not. Surely the House should, in its pro- 
ceedings, bear some analogy to a Court of 
Justice. When the question of Orange 
Lodges was first introduced there was a 
general cry of ‘ Produce the books,” and 
hints were given that those documents 
would not be produced ; but what was the 
fact? Why, that al] the officers of the 
Lodges in Ireland did promptly produce all 
their books and documents. 

Colonel Perceval said, that as to the 
parallel attempted to be drawn between 
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Orange Lodges and the ease of the Dor- | 
chester labourers he would observe that if | 


it could be proved that the Orangemen 
were an illegal body they would have been 
gladly prosecuted by the Government ; and 
they were spared, and reluctantly, because 
they were legal. Let the Government 
fasten on any particular fact, and punish 
the Orangemen. But they knew they 
could not, and perhaps they regretted it, 
for the Orange Association was a legal one. 
| Mr. Hume: “ No, no.” | The Society might 
be opposed to the capricious and loose doc- 
trines of the hon. Member for Middlesex 
on loyalty, but they were not the less a 
Jegal and loyal body on that account. The 
hon. Member said ‘‘ No,” but all the great 
constitutional lawyers said yes. Let the 
opinion of the Judges be taken on the 
point of legality, and let the question be 
tried by that test. If other Societies—the 
Political Unions, the Reform Societies, 
and the Radical Clubs—were submitted to 
the same ordeal of probation—if they were 
exposed to the light as the Orange Socie- 
ties were, would they bear the scrutiny as 
well? They could not ; and perhaps the 
hon. Member himself would admit the fact. 
The'more the Orange Socicty was examined 
and sifted the more creditable would it ap- 
pear ; for it was neither disloyal, nor un- 
friendly, nor unneighbourly. 

Mr. William Smith O' Brien said though 
opposed to Orange and other secret Socic- 
ties, yet he could not, as an honest man, 
sanction the inquisitorial and tyrannical 
precedent that the original Motion would 
lay down. 

The House divided on the original Mo- 
tion, Ayes 71 ; Noes 26; Majority 45. 
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Perceval, Col. 
Jackson, J. D. 


Colonel Fairman was ordered to appear 


at the Bar. 





The Speaker addressed him as follows: 
—It is my duty to inform you that this 
House is of opinion that you should pro- 
duce the book which has been alluded to 
in your evidence, and which you declined 
to produce before the Committee. With- 
out adverting to the foundations for that 
which you considered as a point of honour 
obligatory on yourself, I am confident that 
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you will feel that, when the House has 
come to the Resolution that you are bound 
to produce that book, you will forthwith 
comply with the opinion of this House, be- 
cause you must be aware that your first | 
duty, and one which supersedes all private 
and personal feelings of your own, is to 
vield prompt obedience to the pleasure of 
this House. You may now withdraw. 
Colonel Fairman withdrew. 


Contracts— 





Contracts. — Prymoutn Break- | 
WATER.| Mr. Warburton moved that the | 
consideration of the Petition of Silas Pearse | 
(presented on the 17th of August), com- 
plaining of the conduct of Government, in 
February last, in relation toacontract for the 
supply of limestone to the Breakwater at 
Plymouth, shvuld be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Lord Ashley said, that the grievance 
complained of occurred in February last ; 
yet now, on the 19th of August, the hon. 
Gentleman proposed to take into consider- 
ation the conduct of an individual who had 
been for the last five months in London, 
but who was now in Ireland with his 
family, and unable to defend himself. He 
hoped the hon. Member would have too 
much justice to conduct the prosecution in 
the absence of the accused. Why not 
bring forward the ailair before, while his 
friend was present to defend himself? That 
wouldhave been a more fitting and honour- 
able course than to impeach him the mo- 
ment he left the country. 

Mr. Warburton did not know why it 
was the petition was put so late in his 
hands, but immediately on its receipt he 
took measures for instituting an investiga- 
tion. He thought there would be plenty 
of time to enter upon the subject, even 
though some days must elapse before the 
return of Mr. Dawson, 

Mr. Shaw said, it would be impossible 
Mr. Dawson could be in London within a 
week. He thought it was far too late in 
the Session to proceed with such an in- 
quiry as the hon. Member proposed. It 
would even be difficult to get a sufficient 
number of Members to constitute a Com- 
mittee. And the chances were, before Mr. 
Dawson arrived, Parliament would be pro- 
rogued. 

Mr. Hume expressed his surprise that 
when the malversation of a public function- 
ary was the question to be submitted to 
the consideration of the proposed Com- 
mittee, the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
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office, as one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
the ascribed breach of duty was said to 
have taken place, should have objected to 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Brid- 
port. In his opinion the Lords of the 
Admiralty were the most deeply interested 
in the investigation which it was intended 
to institute before the Committee, for it was 
scarcely possible that the Secretary should 
have signed the order which formed the 
subject of the Petition which had already 
been presented without the assent of the 
Lords of the Admiralty. 

Lord Ashley was certainly astonished 
that this subject was not brought to an in- 
an earlier period of the 
Hf{fe would say now, however, 
that he was perfectly willing to take all 
responsibility that could fairly be attached 


Plymouth Breakwater, 


Sesslon. Say 


to him on himself, and to abide by the 
decision even of the hon. Member for 


Middlesex as judge. 

Mr. Warburton said that he had post- 
poned his Motion at an early period of the 
Session for a considerable time, in order 
to accommodate the noble Lord (Lord 
Ashley.) 

Captain Pechell was old enough to recol- 
lect that on one occasion Mr. J. Wilson 
Croker turned round on Sir Joseph Yorke, 
and declared that he, as Secretary, was 
only the servant of the Admiralty. He 
did not think, then, that it was any ground 
for refusing the appointment of the Com- 
mittee that the Secretary to the Admiralty 
was absent in Ireland, when the Lords of 
the Admiralty must be prepared to meet 
the charges intended to be brought against 
them. 

The House divided: Ayes 59; 
12; Majority 47. 


List of the Avrs. 


Aglionby, Hi. A. 
Baring, I. T. 


Noes 


Fwart, William 
French, F. 





Ashley), during whose continuance in 


Baines, I. 

Barry, Garrett S. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blamire, W. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bowes, John 
Brabazon, Sir W. J. 
Bridgman, H. 
Brotherton, Joseph 
Callaghan, b. 
Carter, John B. 
Codrington, Sir EF. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Duncombe, T. S. 


Dykes, F. L. B. 


Ilawes, B. 

Hall, Benjamin 
Handley, Henry 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Macleod, Roderick 
Maule, Hon. Fox. 
Mangles, J. 
Maher, John 
Morpeth, Lord 
Murray, J. A. 
Nagle, Sir R. Bart. 
O’T.oghlen, M. 
O’Brien, C. 

Ord, Wm, Henry 
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Smith, B. 
Stanley, Edward J, 
Steuart, Robert 
Thornely, Thos. 
Wakley, Thomas 
Walker, C. A. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 
TELLERS. 
Hume, Joseph 
Warburton, Henry 


Oswald, J. 

Parker, J. 

Pease, Joseph 

Pechell, Capt. 

Pendarves, E. W, 

Potter, R. 

Power, Jas. 

Rickford, Wm. 

Ronayne, D. 

Rolfe, R. M. 

Seale, Coionel 
List of the Nors. 

Praed, Winthrop M. 

shaw, F. 

Tyrell, Sir J. 

Vesey, Hon. T, 


Ashley, Lord 
Beckett, Sir J. 
Dick, Q. 
Elley, Sir J. 
Hayes, Sir G. 
Jackson, J.D. os 
Pelham, Hon. C. Bonham, F. R. 
Plunkett, R. Perceval, Col. 


ReaistRY oF Voters (IRELAND).] Mr. 
Sergeant O'Loghlen moved the Order of 
the Day for the Second Reading of this 
Bill, and the order having been read, he 
moved that the Bill be read a second time. 

Colonel Perceval said, that although he 
did not intend to object to the second 
reading of the Bill, there were yet some 
clauses in it from which he so strongly 
dissented, that he could not permit the Bill 
to be read a second time without offering a 
few observations upon it. He would, in 
the first place, call the attention of the 
Committee to the title of the Bill. It was 
intituled, a Bill ‘‘ to amend the law relative 
to the Registry of Voters in Ireland, and to 
taking the poll at elections, in that part of 
the United Kingdom, and to assimilate the 
same as nearly as may be to the law in 
force in England and Wales.” That cer- 
tainly was a plausible title ; but, in reading 
the Bill, he found it deviating in many 
important particulars from the practice in 
England—and, amongst others, he would 
cite the case of granting the power of ap- 
pointing the Revising barristers in Ireland 
to the Lord Lieutenant, whereas, in Eng- 
land, the right existed in the Judges. He 
must own that if no other discrepancy ex- 
isted, that one case alone would do away 
with much of the confidence which reading 
the title of the Bill was calculated to inspire. 
If any person were to refer to the preamble 
of the Bill, they would be led to believe 
that a new Registry under it was absolutely 
necessary. The first clause under it was 
as follows, viz. :— 

“That notwithstanding any law now in 
force in Ireland, no person whatever shall, 
after the first day of March next, be entitled 
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or permitted to vote in the election of any 
Member to serve in Parliament for any county, 
city, town or borough in Ireland, the borough 
of the University of Dublin only excepted, 
unless he shall have been duly registered ac- 
cording to the provisions of this Act; and that 
from and after the said first day of March, any 
Registry not made under the provisions of this 
Act, shall be null and void, and of no effect; 
and that no Sheriff or other Returning Officer 
in Ireland shall, after the said first day of 
March next, receive or place on the poll the 
vote of any person by reason of any right, 
qualification, certificate or registry whatsoever, 
unless such person shall have been duly regis- 
tered pursuant to this Act.”’ 


So far as that Clause went, every one 
would suppose that a new Registry was 
hond fide intended; but, on turning to the 
Oth. Clause, it would be seen that it was 
intended to protect the fictitious voters, 
which had been improperly placed upon 
the Registry. The Clause was as fol- 
lows :— 

And be it further enacted, that the said 
Revising Barrister shall also revise the list of 
the names of the persons now registered, or 
who shall appear on the register hereby di- 
rected to be kept, as having been registered 
by the Revising Barrister under this Act, and 
shall examine into any objection which may be 
made to the right of any such person to have 
his name continued on such register, provided 
it shall appear to such Barrister that such ob- 
jection is founded on some matter respecting 
the qualification of such voter, which occurred 
since the former revision or registry. 

It was, he contended, a manifest fallacy to 
say, that this Act provided that there should 
be a revision of the registry ; and if passed, 
it would have the etiect of keeping in the 
registry those who obtained their franchise 
by any means, no matter how foul. If the 
House would look to the proceedings of 
their own Committees they would see that, 
with perhaps two exceptions, revisions had 
taken place. In Monaghan, Longford, 
Carlow, and Galway, he could state from 
his own knowledge that a scrutiny had 
been granted, and in all, numbers of ficti- 
tious voters had been struck off the poll. 
By the present Bill a scrutiny was only to 
be permitted in cases where ‘ the objection 
was founded upon circumstances which had 
occurred since the registry.” If that Clause 
did not nullify the preamble, he did not 
understand the meaning of plain terms. 
He had already shown the direct variation 
that existed between the law of England 
and the proposed measure, and he should 
like to know why it was that the English 
Judges should have the appointment of the 
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Revising Barristers, while the Irish Judges 
had no such privilege ; those learned per- 
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sonages were, in his opinion, the fittest to | 


make the appointments; and as the Bill 
professed to assimilate the laws in both 
countries, ‘as nearly as may be,” he saw 


nothing to prevent the appointments being | 


made by the Judges in both countries. 
There were many parts of the bill of 
which he (Colonel Perceval) approved, and 


if the preamble were fairly carried out, he | 


thought the Measure, on the whole, would 
be a useful one. From the 9th he should 


proceed to the 49th Clause ; which he was | 


bound in the strongest manner to object to 
It appeared to him, if not the production 
of a different hand, never to have entered 
into the contemplation of the original 
framer of the Bill. He (Colonel Perceval) 
could easily divine the purpose for which 
it was introduced, and most probably it had 
its origin in circumstances which had re- 
cently occurred in a Committee of that 
House. ‘The Clause was as follows :— 


| 

And be it declared and enacted, that in | 
estimating and determining whetherany person | 
who shall claim to be allowed to register as a | 


voter has a beneficial interest tothe amount in 
value required by the said in part recited act 
of the second and third years of the reign of 
his present Majesty, intituled, “an act to 
amend the representation of the people of 
Ireland,” in or out of the premises in respect 
whereof he claims to register, the said revising 
barristers, or any judge, on an appeal to him, 
shall estimate such value according to the 


beneficial interest which the person so elaiming | 
to register has in such premises, and not ac- | 


cording to the rent which a solvent tenant could 
afford to pay for the same, over and above the 
rept which the person so claiming to register 
is liable to pay. 


To that Clause he (Colonel Perceval) 


most strongly objected, inasmuch as it went | 


to repeal an Act of Parliament incidentally, 
and opened a door for fraud in Ireland, 
which would let in a pauper constituency, 


which it was one of the objects of the Re- | 


form Bill to guard against. Under all the 
circumstances of the case, he hoped in Com- 
mittee the two Clauses he had alluded to 
would be struck out, though he must con- 
fess that, at this late period of the Session, 
he should prefer its being postponed alto- 
gether. 

Mr. O'Connell said that he was opposed 
to the 9th Clause, as he saw no reason why 
the revision should not be general; that 
Clause certainly was not introduced by the 
framers of the Bill. As the gallant Mem- 


ber for Sligo, however, was not opposed to 
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the principle of the Measure, he hoped the 
House would unanimously agree to go 
into the Committee, and make the Bill as 
| perfect as possible. He (Mr. O'Connell) 
| was opposed to giving the conduct of the 
|r gistry to the Assistant Barristers, as, in 
his opinion, it would get into worse hands. 


(freland. ) 


‘he objected to mixing up the judicial and 
| political character at all, and, therefore, he 
hoped the House would not throw the 
wppointment of the Revising Barristers into 
| of the Judges. There was no 
|man in that House would assert that the 
Judges in [reland were not political Judges. 
| Even Baron Pennefather, whom he used 
| to praise, had become as violent a political 
partisan as Haron Smith or any of the rest 
of them. ‘The Bill, he thought, should 
proceed to make the registries conclusive 
| for the year, and ought not to give power 
| to a Committee of that House, who were 
| determined to decide one way, regardless of 
the solemn sanction of the oath they had 
itaken. He was for preventing the possibi- 
lity of getting seats in that House by the 
horrible method of false swearing on the 
part of their friends in Committees. He 
‘could not account for recent decisions, 
except by supposing perjury to have been 
committed. [‘ Order, order.’ 7} 

Colonel Perceval rose to order, and said 
he thought it most disereditable for any 
Member to attribute perjury to Members 
ofthat House. He must say that the im- 
| putation could not personally apply to him, 
inasmuch as he never sat on a Committee 
| sinee the day he first entered Parliament. 
| He begged to call upon the Chair to state 
| whether or not the remarks of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin were orderly 
| or not. 
| The Speaker said, that nothing could be 
| more disorderly than for a Member to state 

that Members had obtained seats in that 
House by the false swearing of their 
| friends. 

Mr. O'Connell continued: all he said 
was, that the present system might afford 
that opportunity. The objection to the 
‘last Clause he thought unjust as well as 
absurd. Now, was it not a great anomaly 

that a chattel interest should be valued 
differently from a freehold interest; and 
| here he might be permitted to state that, 
a Chief Justice in Ireland framed a new 
vath, not the one described in the act. He 
mentioned the circumstance to show the 
manner in which Irish Judges acted. He 


ithe hands 


considered a ten-pound franchise too high 
1 country as Ireland. 
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object of hon. Gentlemen opposite was to 
exclude the people, but his (Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s) was to give the franchise to as great 
a number of the people of Ireland as he 
possibly could. The wish of the Govern- 
ment ought to be to extend the constitu- 
ency, and the people of Ireland could never 
be attached to any government who cx- 
cluded them from the franchise. 

Mr. Vesey complained of the expense of 
booths, and the various expenses incident 
upon a contested election being placed upon 
the county. He thought they were suf- 
ficiently taxed at present without having 
any additional burden placed upon them. 

Mr. Filzslephen French hoped that voters 
would beallowed to vote in different districts 
as in England, and not be obliged to travel 
twenty-five or thirty or more miles to the 
poll, as they were at present under the ne- 
cessity of doing. This was rendered more 
necessary, as two days were only to be 
allowed for the election. 

Mr. Shaw said, it was impossible to sit 
silent and hear the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman slander every member of his own 
profession, from the highest judge on the 
bench to the humblest member of the bar. 
He (Mr. Shaw) denied that the judges in 
Ireland were political partizans. So far as 
their politics had been known before they 
were on the bench, they held as various opi- 
nions on the Roman Catholic and other great 
political questions of the day as any other 
class of men; but, as to their judicial acts 
since having been in any respect influenced 
by their political opinions, it was an asser- 
tion the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
scarcely venture upon in his own country, 
where those judges were known. But, in 
truth, his abuse was unsparing of every 
one in authority, from the highest to the 
lowest ; and how inconsistent was the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in that very Bill, 
when he proposed to give a final and con- 
clusive appeal to those very judges whom 
he said could not be depended upon. He 
would not oppose the second reading of the 
Bill, as it contained some good provisions, 
although he greatly objected to others— 
for instance, that which took the registra- 
tion out of the hands of the assistant-bar- 
risters, and vested it in those of barristers 
appointed for the occasion by the existing 
Government ; also, to that Clause which 
rendered valid all votes now registered, 
however fraudulently, there having been 
before no appeal except to that House, in 
case of their improper admission. All he 
required was, that an appeal should be 
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given in all such cases; and, for the future, 
when there was to be an appeal to the 
judge both ways, as well in case of im- 
proper admission as improper rejection, he 
was satisfied that that should be final. As 
to limiting the number of days for polling, 
if that was adopted—and he had some 
doubts as to its propriety—then the corre- 
sponding arrangement in the English prac- 
tice, of distinct polling places, should also 
be adopted. He meant to propose an 
Amendment in respect of the University 
of Dublin, which, he believed, would not 
be objected to—namely, to change the 
annual payment of 1/. by the electors to a 
septenmal one ; and, instead of requiring a 
demand and refusal, to make the omission 
to pay once in seven years an absolute for- 
feiture of the franchise. 

Mr. Randall Plunkett said, it was of the 
utmost importance that some criterion 
should be fixed, in order to establish what 
was meant by a beneficial interest. There 
was no doubt on his mind, however, that it 
was such an interest as should give 10. 
over rent and charges. That was the de- 
cision come to by the Carlow Committee, 
und, in his mind, a most just one. He 
considered the judges the proper persons to 
appoint the barristers, in the event of the 
duty of registering being taken from the 
assistant-barristers ; and he trusted his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would see the necessity of 
adopting the suggestions which had been 
thrown out. 

Mr. Sergeant O’ Loghlen said, in framing 
the Bill, it was his anxious desire to render 
it an effective Measure, and was desirous 
even now to receive suggestions calculated 
to effect that purpose. With respect to the 
9th Clause, he did not fecl inclined to per- 
severe in maintaining it in the Bill, pro- 
vided the general feeling of the Irish Mem- 
bers was opposed to it. He thought, as to 
the appointment of the barristers being 
vested in the Crown in Ireland, that was 
the proper course, inasmuch as there was 
no appeal to the judges in England, 
whereas the Bill proposed to give an appeal 
in Ireland. He denied that the counties 
would be taxed 3S00/. a-year for the 
payment of barristers. At present, the 
assistant-barristers received 100/, a-year 
each for the arduous duties imposed on 
them. As those duties were to be taken 
away, of course the 100/. a-year was also 
to be withdrawn, and this would more 
than pay the new registering barristers. 
He wished he could hold out a hope of 
establishing ditlerent districts for polling 














in Ireland; but the state of that country 
was such, that he feared it would be im- 
possible to accomplish it. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson did not rise for 
the purpose of opposing the second reading 
of the Bill, but he considered he should be 
guilty of a dereliction of duty, as a Law 
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| 


Officer of the Crown in Ireland, were he 


to permit the observations which fell from 


| that he 


the hon. and learned Member for Dublin, ! 


with reference to the judges of the land in 


that country, to pass without his rising in | 
his place to repel imputations which were | 
meat stion, whether a lease for 999 years 


at once calumnious and unfounded. Tt dic 
appear to him to be a matter fraught with 
incalculable mischief to the administration 
of justice in Ireland to permit sucl 


h retlee- 


tions to be made without meeting on the | 


instant the most unqualified contradiction ; 
and he owned he felt great disappointment 
that his hon. and learned Friend, the 
licitor-General for Ireland (Mr. O’Logh- 
len) holding as he did the high office of 


So- 


legal adviser to the Crown, should not have | 


vindicated the judges of the land from the 
foul aspersions which had been cast upon 
them by the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin, but should have maintained a total 
silence on the subject. He felt it his duty 
to state, that the judges in Ireland were as 
upright and honourable men as ever graced 
the bench in any country, and were quite 


incapable of being influenced in their cong | 





ations in the present instance. He feared 
that professional mx and competence 
would not be the ities sought for; but 
the object would to find who 
would be likely to promote the interests of 


rit 


men 


4 


iu party. In order to show the nature of 
the selections which had been made on 
former occasions, the hon. Member stated 


had been informed on authority, 
upon which he could rely, that a Register- 
ing-Barrister, acting under the Reform 
Bill, had oceupied a considerable time in 
learned upon the 


hearing a argument 


were not a fee simple estate. Mr. Jackson 
added, that his object in addressing the 
House was not to discuss the Measure be- 
fore the House, it being agreed that it 


should go before a Committee, when he 


| hoped its details would be much improved, 


but solely to vindicate the Irish Bench 
from the unwarrantable imputations cast 
| upon them by the hon. and learned Mem- 


duct by political partizanship. He certainly | 


did think that nothing could be more cal- 
culated to prejudice the administration of 
justice in Ireland, than attacks such as 
they had that night heard upon the Judges, 
made in the face of the nation, and espe- 
cially in the presence of the Ministers and 
Law Officers of the Crown. With respect 
to the Assistant-Barristers in Ireland, he 


must say, that as a class they were men of | 


great learning and ability, and of rank and 
character in their profession. In his jude- 
ment, they were more competent to per- 


form the duties which were to be taken 


ber for Dublin ; and he only regretted that 
it had been left to so humble an individual 


as himself to discharge that imperative 


duty. 
Mr. lee rlon said, that he certainly ob- 
jected to the part of the Bill which pro- 


tected persons at present registered from 
being subject to any scrutiny. Asa Mem- 
ber of the Carlow Committee, he could 
state, that it appeared in evidence befor: 
them that men had sworn they po 
beneficial interest of ten pounds 
farm of th 


. 
SN ssed il 


i out of H | 


» or four acres, for which they 


paid two or three guineas an acre; whereas 
i cient 2 vet lao ita 
it was distinctly proved they possessed no 


i such interest. 


| day 


from them by the present Bill, than the | 


occasional nominees cf the Government 
were likely to prove. 
be feared that the Government of the day 
would select for the performance of this 


duty, if not political partizans, at least in- | 


It was too much to | 


| 


* e . . | 
dividuals recommended to their notice by | 


those who were the political partizans and | 
supporters of their Administration ; and he | 
(Mr. Jackson) had little difficulty in ima- | 
gining from whom the noble Lord (Mor- 
peth) who was a stranger in Ireland, 
would receive suggestions and recommend- 
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yrder of the 


Sergeant Jacison moved the 
for the House going into Committee 
I.anded Seeurities’ Bill. 

1, he had heard no states 
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been allowed to pass without any observa- 
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dings having 
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first and second 
tlons whatever, he was, therefore, induced 
to trouble the House with a short state- 
ment of the cireumstanees under which he 
brought forward the original Bill, and 
those under which they were now called 
on to repeal one of its main provisions. 
On the fate of that Clause which they 
were now called on to repeal, the Bill itself 
depended. — It did not appear to him at all 
unreasonable to allow parties to lay out 
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monies to be invested in real security in 
England and Wales upon Irish security. 
He denied that any 
possibly result from that provision ; it had 
already wrought beneficially for Tr en, 
ind it was an answer to the whole ol 

say that the Act was entirely op- 
not intperative. It was highly ad- 
vanbiieeene to bring money under the 
authority of this Act, and thereby subject- 
ing it to the English courts. But it was 
said, that there being a registry in Ireland 
and none in England the Jaw must be ad- 
ministered differently. That argument, 
however, could not for a moment be listened 
to by any one 
With respect to the form of process 
could be no difficulty. © After a suitor had 
proceeded to a certain extent in the [Eng 


Landed Securities 


0 ai C- 


there 


rlish 
courts to obtain principal and interest, he 
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inconvenience could | 


who understood the law. | 


was bound to carry back the decree to | 
Treland in order to be enrolled, and the | 
frish courts would then issue process. 


Then, as to the remedy 
‘here was scarcely a mortgage without a 
trust for sale, and in that case, undoubtedly, 
be so. With respect to public 
bodies, they would not have the remedy by 
foreclosure ; they would come within the 
statute of mortmain. But what was to 
prevent any party under this Act to stipu- 
late that the remedy should be by sale and 
not by foreclosure? If a person were 
obliged to agree to the terms proposed, it 
¢ he could not go elsewhere, and 
qust be for his advantaze to get money 
he provisions of this Bill. Why 
should a landlord involved in great diffi. 
to he drag reed to 
prison—why should he not be allowed t 
take advantage of this Act, and 
noney, not at 67. per cent., as at present, 
ut at 5/7, per cent.? Why not give him 
ower, the option, of coming under this 
H[e did not find that any petitions 
had been presented from the landed pro- 
prictors of Ircland against this Bill in its 


was beeat 
im iF er ti 
culties —perhaps about 


i 


borrow 


7 
i 


by foreclosure: | 





oO 


original form, although all the grand juries ! 


had their attention specifically called to it. 
in fact, as two petitions had been pre- 


from certain 
who went 


sented against it, emanating 
societies of solicitors in Dublin, 

far as to 
against the Bill, it seemed as if they were 
afraid of losing business by its operation ; 
but, instead of 
reality, be gainers by it. 
ings should take place, 
prepared in Treland ; and if evidence were 

the commission to examine wit- 


In case procced- 





the answer must be | 


' affected by it, 


tuke the opinion of counsel 


the suit must “be conducted 
being losers they would, in | 


| 
} 





jected : 


jectionable clause was inserted. 
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nesses would be executed in Ireland. There 


| was nothing more injurious than the pre- 


sent system of borrowing money on land in 
Ireland; not only was the landlord ha- 
rassed, but the tenant also. How was the 
tenant to determime as to the priority of 
the custedium ereditors? One calls ut one, 
another at two, and another at three 
o'clock; how was he to ascertain their 
priorities? He had only one alternative 
to pursne—either to pay them all, or set 
the whole at defiance. It was to put an 
end to this great inconvenience that he 
brought in the former Bill; it had passed 
into an Act and had done good already to 
Ireland, and he was convinced it would, in 
future, allowed to remain as it was, 
operate much more beneficially. He ob- 
therefore, to this proposed alteration 
of the Act, not only because it would de- 
stroy the main provisions of the Bill, but 
also because it was a substantial breach of 
faith towards those who had availed them- 
selves of its enactments. He, therefore, 
begged leave to move that the Committee 
be “postponed till this day six months. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson confessed he was 
rather surprised at the course of objection 
which had been taken by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman on the present occasion. 
That hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
think this particular clause at all necessary 
when he contrived and brought forward the 
original Bill. It went through that House 
without it, and in another place this ob- 
He had, 
therefore, the authority of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself in favour of the 
Bill without this clause. He could not 
think it fair or right to proceed against 
Irish estates, as if they were situated in 
England. ‘The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said it would be a breach of faith to- 

wards those who had come under the act 
to strike out this particular section ; but it 
was expressly provided that its repe al 
should have no retrospective bearing. ‘Those 
parties would not in the slightest degree be 
beeause it was only to have 
% prospective operation. He considered 
that a sufficient answer to such an objection. 
The consequence of being obliged to proceed 
according to the 9th section, as if the lands 
were in an English county, would be, that 
agreeably to 
the law of England; but although, with 
respect to registry, the English court 
might proceed in the same manner as the 
irish in questions of contract, as to matters 
that were transitory, he never heard that 
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doctrine applied to fixed property. It was 
totally impossible to administer Irish laws 
in a cause instituted in the English courts. 
He did not hazard this opinion on his own 
authority alone. The first legal opinions 
in Ireland had been taken on the subject. 
The iate Atiorney-General, and the present 
Solicitor-General, Ireland, concurred 
in the opinion which he then heid in 
hand, and in which they strongly depre- 
eated the Bill in tts present shape, and 


4 a 


(ties 
Ol 


hit 
LLLS 





urged the necessity of its immediate re peal. 
He trusted he had stated cnough to con- 
vince the House that the section introduced 
in another House of Parliament should be 


repealed. 


The Solicitor-General said, it appeared 


to him that the attempt made by the hon 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Ser- 
geant Jackson) was an attempt to extend 


shievon s Bills, i 
bina that 


one of the most mise 
of principle, that ever { 1 
What did that Bill previde for? That 
trustees, who were bound to invest their 


monies in real security in England and 
Wales, might be at liberty to lay it out in 
Ireland. ‘This qualification, however, was 


imposed—if this money were to be lent on 
Irish security, it should remain within the 
jurisdiction of the English courts. That 
— undoubtedly took the sting out of 
t; and if that alone were repealed, 
pe injustice would be done. 
Mr. O'Connell: ‘That proposition was 
not accurately stated. The consequence of 
the Bill, standing as it at present did, 
would be, that instead of a bonus it would 
become the greatest possible mischief to Trish 
landlords. Uis hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. L ynch) had nila somewhat dispa- 
ragingly of the society of solicitors in Dub- 
lin, who had petitioned against - Bill. 


’ 
thie 


fAua. 19} 





(Trelani. ) 








nore narrowly into the original measure 
| when it passed. Had he known that it 
contained such a provision ‘ t he hope d 
i now to be repealed, he should have be- 
trayed his duty to his con ttuents, and the 
people of Ireland, if he had net etven it 
his most decided opposition. 

C slonel Perceval lool ed up 1 this Bill 
as one of a very important character, and 
he could not but think that it very properly 
gave the L[inelish trustee, iInvestine Tits 
monev In Irish security, tl id and | 
tection of the English courts. He ’ 
NUC 1 Cis} sed to think it but St tO allow 

nalish trustees and ¢ lists the protee- 
tion, in such cases, of the Enelish law 
i] was Of” of col p p! rfc 101 "Ny ace= 
quainted with the law, but he could t 
but think this would be of eat advantage 
to all parties concern ] If > Trish lax 
lo chese to avail himself of | oe h 
capi al, it was but fair that the Enel hi 


trustees 


should have the protecti: n of the 


Enelish courts in case of a failure of thi 
Irish landlord. 

Mr. Sergeant O’ Loghlen said, if any 
proposal were made to repeal the whole 
act, he would most certainly support. it; 


| but the proposition now was of a different 


| Wales.” 


| could 


petiter des except as to contracts 


| Ireland, 


kind, and went to continue an act to enabl 
English trustees to lend money on land in 
the words of the trust being “ to 
real security in England and 
Now, he did not see how they 
fairly continue without some 
provision for enforcing the payment of the 
money in England. He did not object to 
go into Committee, but it would be much 
be ot the r 


{ 
fosaites 
already 


lend 


on 
that act 
Ve 
at 


ter to propose that the act a Te 


| made 
{| mace. 


A more intelligent and indeper me t set of | 
men there did not exist. They felt it an 


aes to their 
interests, — 


incumbent duty, not from re; 
own pecuniary or professional i 
to their clients, that this law, in its pres¢ 

state, should not be sanctioned ; ‘ina W th 
respect to the gentlemen of the Irish bar, 
who had expressed an opinion against the 
Bill, they did not require any vindication 
or eulogy from him. The only doubt 
they had was, whether the Bill should not 
be entirely repealed. As 
many years standing in Goal he must 
be allowed, solemnly, to assure the House 
that a greater mischief to the landed gentry 
of Treland could not be devised 
than this Bill, its present shape. [hk 


ractitioner of 


possibly 


tceok shame to himself for not havine looked 


| pro forma, 





The House divided on the amendment, 
Ay 518; Majority pad @ 
Srcue. went into a Committce, Bill read 


and the House r 


Sell aad dd ieee 


()- 


>. es ‘ 
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sumed. 
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Petitions presented, By the Earl of RApNor and Lord Pov 
MORE, from Middleton and Bideford, in favour of the 
Municipal Corporations’ Bill—By the Earl of RApwNor, 





1inst Part of the Imprisonment for Debt 
TERBURY, from three 
—By the 


nd SHAFTE 


from Glasgow, agi 
Bill.—By the Archbishop of Can 
Clerical Bodies, against the Trish Chureh Bill 
Marquess of LonDONDERRY, Earls RODEN a 
BA Lord FARNHAM, the Bishop of Exeter, and 
another Right Reverend Pketate, from a Number oi 
Place against the Irish Church Bill.—By tl 
of Buececreven and Neweast ie, the Earl of GLEN: 


2A 2 


RY, 


also,— Dukes 


AMI 
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and Lords BexLry, CARBERY, and WHARNCLIFFE, from 

a Number of Places, to the same effect. 

Municrean Corporation Rerorm, 
—Perririons.] Lord Brougham said, that 
the noble Duke opposite, having a wish to 
gratify a brother collector of curiosities, 
had offered him (Lord Brougham) one of 
the rarest kind, namely, a Petition agreed 
to at a public meeting against the Munici- 
pal Corporations’ Re form Bill. Tle saidat 
the time, that he feared that this curiosity 
would, 
no curiosity at all; that it would, like the 
shield of Martinus Cornelius Scriblerus, 
not gain much advantage by having its 
nature closely look«d into; that when the 
rust was cleaned off it would not turn out 
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upon examination, turn out to be | 
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George ———, the next Alderman, was in 
the same situation; that Charles , the 
third Alderman, was in insolvent circum- 
stances; that there were three other Alder- 
men who were non-resident ; and that the 
two remaining Aldermen consisted of the 
postmaster, and of an individual of whom 
nothing was said. From this statement, it 
appeared that three out of the four senior 
Aldermen had been bankrupts, or were in 
oe circumstances. He trusted that 
their Lordships would consider this pretty 
eel evidence, calling on them to re- 





| énnsider the Amendment they had adopted. 


The Duke of Wellington said, with re- 
ference to the petition from Hastings, that 


'he was sorry to see the noble and learned 


to be real metal, but that by the scouring, 
all the @rugo, so valuable in the eyes of an | 


antiquary, would be rubbed off, and the 
shield prove to be a brass pot-lid; that, 


fact, he should after all only have in his | 


possession a mere hole-and-corner petition. 


Lord set so little value by a curiosity he 
was so eager to possess. At this moment 
he was not in possession of the means of 
showing that the petition had been agreed 
toata public meeting; but he believed 


i that to be the case when he offered the 


He believed that that was the case, for he | 


had received a statement from a most re- 
spectable inhabitant of Hastings, who was 
present at a meeting held there, and from 
an hon. Member of the other House, who 
represented the place, acquainting him 
with the fact, that there had been a public 
meeting of 400 or 500 inhabitants, to agree 
to a petition on the subject of the Muni- 

cipal Reform Bill, and that a petition in 
favour of the Bill was unanimously agreed 
to; and that it was signed by 450 per- 
sons; and that within a few hours after- | 
wards, the other party, who had held no 
public meeting, handed round sheets of 
paper, and got them signed ; and then, - 
supposed someb ody or other—some w 

in hopes of taking in the noble Duke si 
himself, had sent up a petition against the 
Bill, asa petition agreed to at a public 
meeting, and so the great curiosity turned 
out to be a thing of no value whatever. He 
should take that opportunity of adding, 
that he had received a statement respect- 
ing a borough in a neighbouring county, 
which showed how little a property quali- 
fication was required in the governing body 
under the present system, which noble 
lords opposite considered so perfect. He 


should not name the borough: but he 
found that in the borough of ——, the | 


Mayor had assigned his property for the 
benefit of his creditors, and was made 
Mayor before these creditors were paid ; 
that Richard , the senior Alderman, 
uncertificated bankrupt; that 





was an 


| 





ne Bill. 





‘of the Bill. 


petition to the noble and learned Lord. 
Lord Brougham was anxious to be satis- 
fied of the fact before he put the article up 
to sale; for if it was a petition really agreed 
to ata public meeting, its value as a cu- 
riosity would be prodigious. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Potts av Exvecrions.] The Earl of 
Radnor moved the third reading of the Polls 
at Elections Bill. 

The Marquess of Salisbury said, that he 
had some Amendments to propose to 
He should propose, in the first 
place, to divide the booths, so that no 
ereater number than 200 electors should 
poll at any one booth; and if the candi- 
dates requested the sheriff still further to 
divide the polling places, he might increase 
their number, so that not more than 100 
electors should be compelled to vote at any 
one booth. This latter division to take 
place on the candidates undertaking to pay 
the additional expense. He should, in the 
next place, propose that all the electors, 
before voting, should take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, if so required, 
and that the clause abolishing the necessity 
for taking these oaths should be struck out 
He further proposed, that the 
power given to the returning officer to ad- 
journ the poll should be exercised, not 
merely when the proceedings ‘ were ob- 
structed by any riot or open violence,” as 
the words now stood in the Bill, but when 
the procecdings were interrupted by any 
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riot, open violence, or obstruction whatso- 
ever.” The words now in the Bill were 
not sufficient for the purpose intended. 
The 8th Clause of the Bill now gave his 
Majesty in Council power to declare and 
direct that other places besides those now 
used, should be polling places. He pev- 
fectly approved of giving the power to his 
Majesty in Council, but he wished that 
power to be exercised, not on the repre- 
sentations of any individual, but of some 
respectable body. He proposed that the 
justices assembled at Quarter Sessions 
should alone have the power of making 
such representations; and they might be, 1a 
the first instance, applied to by any candi- 
date, or other person desirous of having 
additional places appointed in which to 
take the poll. By the Resolution of the 
Quarter Sessions, his Majesty could be 
better guided than by the repr 
of any one individual. 

The Earl of Radnor had no expectation 
of this Bill giving rise to so many Amend- 
ments, and to so much discussion, and as 
there was very Important business waiting 
for their consideration, he was willing, if 
their Lordships wished, to adjourn t 
debate now, and to meet early on Tues 
—say 12 o’clock—for the purpose of going 
on with it [** No, xo; go on now" |. He was 
opposed to the Amendments proposed 
the noble Marquess. In the first place, 
he thought oaths administered at the tim 
of an election, and in the midst 
excitement, were rather a profanation than 
anything else. An 
certainly the last place in the world wher 
asolemn appeal of that sort shouid 
mitted. Astothe Amendment relating to 
the number of booths, he begged to ob- 
serve, that this was a Bill relating to 
borough, and not to county elections. As 
to the Quarter Sessions first hearing and 
deciding on the application, the noble Ear! 
was understood to say, that as the business 
of Quarter Sessions must now be conducted 
in open court, he had little objection to the 
Amendment. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, that 
if the Amendment of his noble Friend was 
c ried,as to the introduction of the words 
*¢ obstruction whatsoever,” it would be in 
the power of any candidate whatever to 
gain time, and delay the election by creat- 
ing some ‘ obstruction” to the polling. 
The words were far too general. 

The Earl of Falmouth objected to the 
Clause which gave the same number of 


sentatious 


His 
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hours’ polling for winter and summer. It 
might be well enough to close the poll 
in winter at four o’clock:; but he pro- 
posed, that from the Ist of \pril to the Ist 
of October, the poll might be k 


cept open to 


; é i 
SIX O cle ( k. 


my 1’ } . , } 

The Karl of Radnor said, that these wer 
} | ‘ s- 1 ] 4 ) 5 4 } 
the hours fixcd by the Reform Act; and 


surely if there was sufficient 


to t ike the pe lI 


efore four o’clock, th 


must be sufficien ‘In summer. 
m . » re ‘Le 
The Duke of ichmond hoped that 
} 1” 17 zt ‘ 
noble Earl would not consent to the Cla 
orks s ] . 1 } } ¢ 4 o ‘ a} 
Which empowered andiaate 1O | IL LEM 
a! as 
oaths of alleg and supr macy. Lhes 
oaths were never administered, excepting 
Ape? 2 
for the purpose of giving some politic | 
} Lae | ) ' 
advantage to either the one candidate of 
| 
the other; and he h ped that the House 
1,3 YW , , 
would not allow them to be put for such 
yuri ~ 
i i 
a : 
ihe ft i f Wick proved ot the 
dn vend ‘ hI | 
endme suceest the 1 le [val 
] 1 
I Larl of I noutl Lhe rad rd 
] 1 
ho al iment W idic ( l ql t 11 
nake so gQ tachanze as i ibolit ol 
thes iths \ iid | j i | ake 
ently of that obrection, h opposed to 
{ nt Clause, be if partial 
i i 
t, ! ! ‘ 
i its operation. it a hea the i 
ih borouvh electi hs but t drt thos for 
} 1 ae } 
Cou i ] ti vilt St } t ( 
to | I h dl it i es ta 
i ; 
he Earl of Ripon acreed with the nobl 
; AS ' ' 
Duke, that nothing was more desirable that 
the abolition of unnecessary oatl if 
1} } 4 } ‘ 
would oppose the Amendimeit. 
| Bill was read a ind tin 
Ma uess of Wisbury tuen propos 
} ! 
an Amendment, that the Clau | 
with oaths be omitted 
Phe House divided on the Question, that 
! ; . 
the Clause proposed I be omitted stand 
part of the Bill. 
Contents present 47; Proxies 36;—8 
Not Contents 48; Proxies 13.—61.— 


»? 
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Mlayority 2 


Bill passed. 


List of the CONTE Is 
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Auckland Chat 
Mi urn sa \ 
Lansdown Bexley 
Duncannon Wine 
Glen Caltl 
ifolland De ¢ 
Brougham and \ iX I | y 
Torrington Clone y 
Poltimore Dunally 
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Albemarle Radnoi 
Cardner Leitrim 
Veynbam Lilford 


Carlisle 
Cleveland 
Jiatherton 
Breadalbane 
Minto 
Barham 
Plunkett 
Lchester 
Clanricarde 
Richmond 
Ripon 


Conyngham 
Stratford 

Aberdeen 

Ducie 

Devon 

Mostyn 

Bishop of Bristol 
Bishop of London 
Bishop of Hereford 
Bishop of Limerick 
Bishop of Chichester. 


PROXIES, 


Bishop of Norwich 
Sutherland 
Buckinghamshire 
Paget 

Dorehester 


King 
Carleton, 
Fitzwilliam 
Oxford 
irborough 
uutingdon 
Arundel 


yi 
Chichester i} 
Mulgrave 


Seozrave Derby 

Grey Granville 
Durham Lynedoch 
iyttelion Gosford 
Lake Glenlyon 
Anglesey Fingall 
Sussex Camperdown 
Godolphin Rossee 
Argyll Welles 


Falkland 
Shrewsbury 
Stourton 


Ludlow 
Leinster. 


Tirnkes ann we Cuurcan (IKre- 
LAND).|* Viscount Melbourne spoke to 
the following etiect : My Lords—Before | 
proceed to the Order of the Day, I have 
it in command from his Maje ty, to give 
his assent to this measure, and to ac quaint 
this House, that his Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to place at the disposal 
of this House, for the purposes of this Bul, 
his tterest in the Ecclesiastical digniiies 
and benetices in Ireland. 

It now becomes my duty to attempt to 
jaduce your Lordships to make another 
efiort for the final settlement of the ques- 
tion of Tithes in Ireland, a subject which 
has given rise toso much trouble, vexation, 
aud evil, which has produced that unfor- 
tunate disregard and contempt of the law, 
which has now for so long a period pre- 
vaited in that country. Tam now called 
upon to attempt to persuade your Lord- 
ships to make another effort, in order, to 
use the language of the petition which 
has been presented, and which is signed 


* From a corrected Report, published by 


Ridewat 
auil veaky 
- > * Be 
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| by so many of the prelates of the Esta- 
blished Church, to restore tranquillity to 


| thatlong distracted portion of his Majesty's 


| dominions. 


Lest | should forget it, your 
Lordships will perhaps now allow me to 
say, with respect to that petition presented 
by the most reverend Prelate at the head 
of the Chureh, and just now read at length, 
that | do not think it fairly represents the 
object of the Bill; neither can | agree in 
the language in which the petition ts 
couched, nor the consequences which it 


‘anticipates from the measure; at the 


same time, although T disagree with the 


_ objections urged in that petition, | do not 


consider them to be unfairly stated, nor 
do I take exception to any part of that 
document, except to those imputations 


| which are cast by it upon the opinious and 


practice of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Language of sucha character as the fol- 


‘lowing, should not be employed on such 


{ah oc asion 


nor directed to such an 


lobject; “in a land where disaffection to 


J 
the British name, contempt of legal author- 


ity, and blind obedience to the Papal See 





appear in their undisguised forms,” This, 
my Lords, is not charity and conciliation, 
nor are these the expressions which the 
Ministers of one religion should hold 
towards those who profess another faith ; 
it is language totally unbecoming and 
uncharitable, It is in the highest degree 
impolitic, and more particularly incon- 
sistent withthe statements generally made, 
and the opmions held and professed upon 
this subject. You charge the Roman 
Catholics with superstition, with implicit 
obedience, with an unreasoning adhereuce 
to error, and with a blind submission to 
their priesthood. Reeollect, the more 
superstitious a religion is, the more un- 
reasoning and tenacious is the attachment 
and devotion of its adherents; the more 
impatient are they of anything in the shape 
of contumely or insult, and if you employ 
any weapon of this description, you do 
your utmost to counteract your own 
objects, and to build up insuperable ob- 
stacles to your own success. Your Lord- 
ships will forgive me, if I repeata very 
old story from a very ancient historian 
upon this subject, a story which has always 
appeared to me to be pregnant with wis- 
dom delivered in a form. striking and 
impressive from its simplicity. It is said 
by Herodotus, that it was a question in 
those times, whether the crimes and ex- 
travagancies of Cambyses, the conqueror 
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of Egypt, were to be attributed to malig- | 
nity of disposition or to derangement of 
intellect. ** For my part,” concludes th 
historian, | consider him to have been | 
mad; and for this single reason, that 
being anxious to establish his power aud | 
dominion in Egypt, he yet outraged and 
insulted the sacred rites of the Eeyptians.” 
Depend upon it, those who are anxious to | 
establish their influence in any country, 
ought not to begin” by 
religion of the majority of the community. 

My Lords, I have said that it is my 
wish to induce your Lordships to make 
another effort to put an end to the mis- 
fortunes which have under the tithe system 
grown up in Ireland. Formidable, we 
now know has been the opposition, and 
great the outrages committed against the 
property of tithes in that country; but I 
would beg your Lordships to recollect that 
it is not only in Treland that in the present 
day opposition has arisen to this description 
of property. ’ 
to know little of what is passing in forcign 
countries, and particularly in those coun- 
tries where there being no representative 
assemblies, uo publicity is given to the 
questions which agitate and divide the 
public opinion, But this indisposition to 
pay tithe is at the preseat moment epi- 
demic throughout Europe; aud prevails 
in countries where this species of property 
belongs not to the clergy, but to laymen, 
and where therefore it is not liable to the 
objections arising from differences 
religious belief. In Germany the tithes 
have almost universally passed into the 
hands cof laymen, At the time of the 
Reformation, the continental Reformers 
laid heavier hands on the Church than in 
this country. The tithes belonging to the 
parochial clergy became the property of 
the lords of the soil, and the tities of the 
abbies and of the bishoprics became the 
property of the State. This was the case 
in those countries which embraced the 
doctrines of the Reformation. In the 
Roman Catholic States also, the tithe has, 
by other means, by contracts of various | 
descriptions, by lease, by sale, passed 
almost eutirely out of the hands of eccle- 
siastics into those of laymen; and yet 
this charge, thus disposed of, is found in 
many, if not in most of those countries, to | 
be liable to so much objection, to be | 
pregnant with so much discontent, and to 
be so likely to produce resistance, that the 
Governments have thought it prudent to 
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take measures beforehand for a moie satis- 


factory settlement and arrangement be- 


} tween the parties paying and the parties 


entiiled to payment. Such has been the 


lease in Prussia; a provident and long- 
setiled government; a government which 
well administers its own afiairs, whieh 
makes the most of its resoure: which 


peas oe oe 
sees beforehand the difficulties which are 


coming upon it, and the means of obviating 


tiem, and which possesses the power, in 


taking the ne 


such circumstances, of 


sary meusures. Prussia took steps for this 
purpose immediately upon the conclu i 
i . 
’ ’ 1 
of the peace; other states of Germany 
eae j 5 ee mo We rere 
followed hel CRAM pi ’ and | abhi assured, 
4 ie ! } : ¢ + ] 
that in countries which have not actcd 


with this prudence and precaution, itt 


countries which are supposed to be the 
et? “1 ‘ j a ae 
most tranquil and contented, tu which the 


authority of the government and the law 
yypears to be the best established, I 

issured, I say, that there it this 
m t, the most lively appr ons 
with i | et to th secur OT t p 

pr ihe greatest bt hether it l 
col a to be e« {| ed and a seriou 
question, \ hether measures of ec nposition 
and wmreemnent hay not been delaved, 
until it has become too late to ad pt them 
I state these facts shortly, but | itively, 
to yout Lordships, in Order to show you 


} ¢ 


that we are not alone embarrassed by this 


F 1 } ‘ 1 

question; aud to prove also, that there ts 
. Sas " } ftoer F | r 

something in the nature of the property 
‘ : } 4 2 os 1 

! self Ib Its Character, in the mod tt 


whieh it is 


viniel ict six cant 
WiilCi) Ti is pala, Which rebaers 


ipposed, and in the manus 
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‘ +} - . aoa ¢ re oe ! ! 
preguant with discord, with diticulty, aud 
with dissensions. 

=a) ! } ] 

My Lera ’ l nUOCW I Sbhait be LUlu, do 
has been set forth in the petition of th 
o) se es ie = 
night reverend Preiates just read to youl 





e is an original 


Lovdships, that th | 
charge upon the land; that it is, in fact, 
part of the property, of the tithe 


} 1 
which 


receiver is a part owner, and not an 
incumbrancer. Political economists wish 
to prove, that it is paid, not by the pro- 
prietor of the land, but by the consume: 
of the produce. Both these positions may 
be true; and I believe they are so. But 


every statesman of a mind at once enlight- 
ened and practical, will consider with 
respect to every measure, and p ticularly 
with respect to measures of finance and 
pecuniary charge, that there are | 
material considerations to be kept 
the real effect of a measure, and its moral 


wo 


in view, 
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eflect. In imposing a tax, it is most im- 
portant to be certain in what quarter the 
burthen of it really falls; it is hardly less 
essential to consider, where it is thought 
and believed to fall; and, my Lords, your 
Lordships may establish clearly that the 
tithe is a tenth part of the produce belong- 

ing originally to one party, whilst the other 

nine parts belong to another; or you may 
prove, by the most conclusive train of 
reasoning, that the tithe is not paid by 
the tenant of the land, who appears to | 
pay it, but that it is paid by the consumer 
in the price of produce; you may reason 
to this effect as long as you please; you | 
may illustrate it by the most felicitous | 
examples; you may elucidate “it by the 

clearest deductions; you may place it | 
before the people in the most easy and | 
popular form; but you will never persuade | 
the bulk of mankind, that it is not paid 
by those who give the produce, or lay 
down the money in the first instance; 
and that the burthen does not really fall, 
where, according to the common sense, 
according to the eyes and the ears, it 
appears to fall. 

The fact is, it is a mode of payment 
belonging to earlier times, and preserved 
to the present by extraordinary and acci- | 
dental circumstances. The influence of 
religion, and the consequent power of the 
clergy attempted, and in some degree suc- 
ceeded, in extending this charge to profits 
of every description, It was orginally in- 
troduced among the Jews—a pastoral na- 
tion—where it was easily levied, there 
being no difficulty in taking the tenth 
goat, the tenth calf, and the tenth lamb. 
From these it extended to agricultural | 
produce, to which it was less applicable; | 
but still in the rude state of agriculture, 
in early times, it was not so onerous, as it | 
afterwards became, But, as society in- 
creased, and improvement grew, it became 
au impost impossible to be endured—an 
impost of the heaviest and most vexatious 
character:— an impost in any country 
likely to produce difficulties; but when 
we consider the particular circumstances of 
irritation under which it is levied in Ire- 
land, it is impossible to believe that it | 
could have been much longer continued | 
to be discharged with tranquillity in that 
country. I know it may be said, that the | 
observations [ have made naturally lead to 
some measure of change with respect to | 
tithes in this country. My Lords, [ admit 
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templated. Such a measure I think called 
for, and it has been demanded by a noble 
Lord whom I now see opposite to me (Lord 
Ellenborough). I admit that it is a 
question which necessarily must become 
the subject of the earliest attention, both 
of the Government and of Parliament. 
It is now however my intention to propose 
a measure relating exclusively to Ireland, 
with the provisions of which | believe your 
Lordships are already for the most part 
acquainted. It is nearly the same mea- 
sure, as far as tithes are concerned, which 
was submitted to your Lordships, and 


which your Lordships rejected, last year. 


It is very nearly the same measure which 
vas opened to the House of Commons, 
by a gallant Officer, late Chicf Secretary 
to the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. That 
your Lordships rejected the Bill of last 
year, js no reason why your Lordships 
should not now entertain the present mea- 
sure. I can recollect but one argument 
upon which you rejected the Bill of last 


| year—it was, that the Bill had been mate- 


rially changed in its progress through the 


' other House, from what it had been when 
first introduced by his Majesty’s Govern- 


ment. [The Duke of Cumberland : hear.] 
The illustrious Duke admits that that was 
[The Duke of 
Cumberland: No—no-—I did not say 
that.] I understood from the cheer of the 
iliustrious Duke that he assented to what 
I said—and { was about to add my hope 
—that as the chief grounds for the rejec- 
tion of the measure last year were personal 
and temporary—that as that time had now 


| passed away, and the feelings it excited 


were cooled down—the rejection of last 
year would not be adopted as a precedent 


| for the present occasion. 


Indeed I remember to have heard but 
one reason urged in that debate, viz. that 
the principle Amendments in that Bill 
had been proposed in the other House of 
Parliament by an hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, whose name we often hear in this 
House. ‘This appeared to me then to 
have been a very bad argument ; it strikes 
me in the same light now; but a consi- 
derable interval has elapsed; time has been 
given for angry feelings to cool; and I 
trust that the provisions of this Bill will 
now be considered upon their own merits, 
and not with reference to personal preju- 
dices and objections. 

The object of this Bill is chiefly to 


it, Such a measure has long been set) throw the payment upon the landlords, 
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upon whom it imposes for every LOOL. of 


tithe due, a rent-charge of 70/., to be levied 
by the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, who are to deduct for the ex- 
penses of collection sixpence in the 
pound, thus giving to the tithe owner 
671. 10s. 

Now though this is less than the amount 
proposed in the Bill of last year, yet the 
payment is much better secured, and so 
far a considerable improvement has been 
effected. We have, however, a new 
difficulty to contend with, a difficulty pro- 
duced by the rejection of the Bill of last 
year, and which will be stili further in- 
creased should your Lordships think fit to 
reject the measure now under consideration. 
That difficulty arises from the arrear 
which has accrued due for the year 1834, 
It is intended to give no relief for any 
arrears previous to 1834. Suits com- 
menced for the tithes of the preceding 
year will proceed in their ordinary course; 
but all claims for which legal proceedings, 
have not been instituted, are extinguished 
by this Bill. For the arrears of 1854 
is required that the tithe-owner shall state 
the amount due to him from such land- 
lords as have not undertaken to pay the 
tithe. For the recovery of these sums, it 
will be the duty of the Attorney-General 
to institute summary proceedings. 

This Bill also contains provisions for re- 


opening the Composition for Tithes. ‘This | 


was on a former occasion deemed objection- 
able, and in point of principle 1 do not con- 
sider it to be entirely defensible; but there 
was in the original compositions so much 
of neglect, they hastily and 
imperfectly concluded, and so often effected 
by fraud and false representations, that it is 
expedient to introduce provisions for 
opening and reconsidering them in the 
present Bill. 
the compositions, the tithe-owner and the 
tithe-payer must apply by memorial to the 
Commissioners of Woods and_ Forests, 


were so 


re- 


stating the grounds of objection, which, if 


found sufficient, the matter will be referred 
to three barristers, who will be empowered 
to proceed to the revision. I shall not 
enter further into the details of the mea- 
sure, as from the frequent discussions they 
have undergone in another place, they 
must before the present time have become 
quite familiar to your Lordships. But 
without further delay, | shall come to a 
point in which I know your Lordships take 
adeep interest, and which is of vital im- 
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portance, inasmuch as it affects the reli- 
gious feelings and the religious interests 
of the country. Jt is true that the Bill 
provides for the diminution in some cases, 
and for the extinction in others, of certain 
benefices of the Churchof Ireland. Your 
Lordships are aware of the appointment of 
a Commission to inquire into the state of 
the Established Church in that country. 
That Commission was executed without 
any difficulty, and I believe without any of 
the evil consequences which were antici- 
pated from it. The Commissioners 
received the zealous co-operation of men 
of all religious denominations, and I ap- 
prehend there is no substantial reason to 
be dissatisfied with the mode of conducting 
investigation, or with its” results. 
From the Report of the Commissioners, 
it appears that there are 1,250 benetfices 
in Ireland. Some of these are made up 
of unions of parishes, those unions con- 
sisting In three, four, and 
“and in others of eight and nine 
Of these unions there are 520. 
others single parishes 
There are 975 single parishes, in each of 
which there are less than fifty Protestants, 
but of which the — vd income is 170,00 Of. 
There are parishes with an 
income of 12,0002. si which do not 
‘ontain one Protestant; there are 173 
parishes of which the income is 19,0007, 
a-year, and in each of which the number 
of Protestants is under ten. There are 

106 parishes of which the joint income is 
54,0002, a-vear, and in which the Protes- 
tant population seldom exceeds fifteen, and 
never exceeds fifty. 

The Bill provides that, whenever the 
number does not exceed fifty Protestants, 
the benetices should be sequestered into 
the hands of the Eeclestastical Commis- 
sioners, until the Lord-lieutenant shall 
otherwise direct. But if any Protestants 
are found to exist in a parish, however 
few their numbers, the Commissioners are 
either to appoint a curate, or commit the 
parish to the care of some neighbouring 
minister. The income of the curate is not 
to exceed 1002. per annum, with a house 
and glebe-land of the value of 25/., but 
this is only where there are already a 
church or chapel, and glebe. All benefices 
above the value of 300/. per annum, are 
to be regulated and reduced by the Lord- 
licutenant in Council, according to the 
peculiar circumstances of each. But no 


the 


some cases of 
five, 
parish ; 
The 


consist ot 


a-year. 
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a-year, in any case in which it now exceeds | 
that sum. Of the proceeds of these sus- | 
pended benetices it is intended toconstitute 
a fund, to be called the Reserve Fund, to 
be paid into the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. This, with the residue of 
the grant of a million, and the sums which 
shall be recovered from the landlords, not 
being undertakers, is subject, in the first 
place, to the various expenses of opening 
the compositions, and to the payment of, 
and the relief to the clergy, and the residue 
is then to be paid over to the Consolidated 
Fund, which fund, in consideration of this 
receipt, is charged with the annual pay- 
ment of 50,0002, for the moral and religious 
instruction of the people of [Ireland with- 
out distinction of religion. 

I have thus, my Lords, briefly gone 
through the principal provisions of this 
part of the Bill—and now, if Lam asked 
ou what grounds [ rest my justification of 
the introduction of this important measure ? 
I answer that, in the first place, I rest it 
on the 116th Clause of the Church Tem- 
poralities’ Act—I rest it upon that Clause 
by which the Ecelesiastical Commissioners 
are enabled to suspend the appointment 
to any vacant benefice in which Divine 
Service has not been performed for three 
years previously to the passing of that 
Act. This establishes the principle of the 
power of suspension of benetices which is 
adopted in this measure. I do not con- 
tend that it establishes the principle of the 
appropriation of the proceeds; because, 
undoubtedly, by that Act, the application 
of " fund is limited entirely to purposes 





of a strictly ecclesiastical nature. but, 
my ‘Loud, by that Act, we reformed the 
hievarchy of treland. Your Lordships | 


know will not allow me to say that we) 
thereby strengthened the Protestant Es- 
tablishment. You will not permit me. 
without contradiction to aftiirm that effect ; 
but I do say, my Lords, that we have not) 
weakened the Protestant Establishment 
—we have relieved it from the reproach of 
excess and extravagance; and since the} 
passing of that Act, we have not heard | 
the same clamour and ‘invective directed 
against that part of the Establishment | 
which we were in the habit of hearing pre- 
viously. But if I am asked, on what 
further ground [ rest my justification, I | 
state distinctly that 1 found myself upon 
the resolution of the House of Commons, | 
“That any surplus revenue of the pre- | 
sent Church Establishment in Ireland, | 
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not required for the spiritual cate of its 
be applied to the moral and 
religious education of all classes of the peo- 
ple, without distinction of religious per- 
suasion; providing for the resumption of 
such surplus, or of any such part of it, as 
may be required by an increase in the 
number of the members of the Established 
Chureh.” ‘This resolution displaced the 
former Administration and established the 
present, When | accepted the office 
which I now hold: and when the Govern- 
ment, of which [| am unworthily the head, 
was formed, [ was asked in this House, 
whether I came into office pledged to 
carry into effect that resolution, I an- 
swered distinctly that I was so pledged. 
Your Lordships heard that reply, and 
knew the grounds and principles of that 
Administration. You permitted the for- 
mation of that Administration—you have 
since permitted it to conduct the affairs of 
this country, diflering from it uadoubtedly 
upon some of the measures which it has 
introduced, but at the same time not ob- 
structing the measures of the Government 
necessary for carrying on the public ser- 
vice; but on the contrary giving to them 
your general support and acquiescence.— 
I ground, therefore, my Lords, my justi- 
fication for venturing to undertake that 
Government,—and no man, my Lords, 
was more apprehensive of that step, nor 
more unwilling to take it than myself— 
no man was more sevsible of the barrow 
grounds upon which the Administration 
was formed, nor of the formidable and 
powerful opposition which it had to en- 
but, my Lords, my justification 
for accepting office, and for continuing 
to hold it in the present circumstances, 
isto be found in the conduct of the ma- 


members, 


| joritv, which every evening is opposed to 


me in this House. Your Lordships fourm 
a great popular assembly, a numerous 
body; your Lordships are men, and every 
large assemblage of men, whatever may 
be their rank or station, is of the same 
nature and character; is governed by 
the same laws, actuated by the same feel- 
ings, impelled and agitated by the same 
passions. Now it is not in human nature 


that a great and decided majority should 


continue to suffer a minority to conduct 
the public affairs, unless they felt them- 
selves under the pressure of some strong 
necessity, unless they were conscious that 
such conduct was prescribed to them by 
the most over-ruling considerations of 
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prudence, policy, and discretion, and | 
unless they were compelled by a force 
almost irresistible, to observe an abstinence 
and forbearance not natural to them any 
more than to the rest of mankind. I say 
then, that your Lordships’ conduct in 
refraining from the exercise of your con- 


{ Aug. 


| this 


stitutional power, and in not interposing | 


more effectually for the removal of the 


present Administration, is a justification of 


the course I have pursued, as full and as 
decided as if I could command the sup- 
port and approbation of the majority 
which I now see atrayed over against 
me. 

It is therefore upon these grounds that 
J propose this measure to your Lordships ; 
but there are other and still larger and 
more ample grounds on which | rest my 
assertion of its necessity—lI rest it on the 
anomalous, the paradoxical state of the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment of Ireland, 
considered with relation to the population 
of that country. My Lords, I have often 
had oceasion to state that the cireumst; 
of a great Protestant Establishment in the 
midst of a great Catholic population must 
be productive of great dithculties ; such 
difficulties have existed at all times, 
the existence of the anomaly which | have 
noticed. The responsibility of this state 
of things, we, in our complacency and 
self-approbation, are very apt to cast upon 
the conduct of those who hav: 
us; upon the centuries during which we 
acknowledge that Ireland has been sub- 
jected to every form and mode of misrule 
and bad government. In our vanity we 
sit in judgment and very 
absolute condemnation upon the measures 
and conduct of former kings, former 
nisters, former parliaments, and 
generals, We are perpetually exclaiming, 
this was wrong and that was wrong.—He 


nice 


since 


Yone bye fure 


pronounce 


tii- 
foriner 


should have done this; he should have | 


done that; what blindness to pursue this 
line of policy; what an erroneous judg- 
ment to adopt these measures. Why, 
my Lords, it is probable that if those, 
whom we so positively condemn, were 
here to defend themselves, 
bable, I sav, that they would be able to 
shew in one sentence, perhaps in one 
word, that we know nothing about the 
matter, and that amidst the prejudices, 
which then prevailed, under the influence 
to which they were subjected, in the 
general state ‘of circumstances by which 
they were surrounded, they could ia fact 


it ois pro- 
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| pursue no other course than that which 
they did pursue,—and most certainly upon 
Question of religion and religious 
establishment they would have something 
to say for themselves, something to urge 
in their own defence, and in their own 
behalf. They would say, a Roman Catho- 
lic population and a Protestant Establish- 
ment is a state of thines which we never 
either contemplated or intended; our 
policy might be violent, measures 
night be cruel, our objects rr be im- 
practicable; but still we had definite and 
reasonable objects in view. We intended 
the eradication of the Roman Catholic 
and the substitution of the Protestant 
faith—such was our end, and such our 
means from the reignof Henry the Eighth 
down tothe enactment of the Penal Code, 
If you abandon our policy, as you have 
done, you must abandon it entirely, and 
you must adopt not only a difierent, but 


(lreland. ) 


oul 


pre cisely the Oppos te course, 

But, my Lords, 
been the conduct 
left us to meet the dificulties of the pre- 
sent state of Ireland, and greater or more 
perplexing dithculties no Government or 
Parliament ever had to contend with. It 
is your Lordships’ duty to approach the 
consideration of these measures with great 
caution and great temper. ‘The main- 
tenance of a large Protestant Establish- 
ment, where there is a very small or 
Protestant population, consistent 
or with any policy. 
in several 


have 
it 1s 


whatever may 


of our ancestors, 


Te ho 


is not 
with any principle 
Your Lords _— have been told, 


cht not to divert the 


petitions, that mb Ou 

propeity of the Chureh to other than 
Ecclesiastical and pious purposes; but I 
must contend that, by the provisions of 
this Bill, you are not diverting it from 
such purposes; on the contrary, | main- 
tain that you are restoring it to those 


purposes for which it was originally in- 
tended. Will it be said that, of a Pro- 
testant Clergy with a tanmei income, where 
there are no Protestant inhabitants, that it 


serves any useful purpose, any Protestant 





any religious purpose—what 
character does such a Clergyman support 
or bear? Pastor he is not, tor he has no 
flock to tend, no care of souls- —missionary 
he is not, he cannot be an effectual mis- 
sionary, because he is not disinterested — 
he has no part of the character which 
belongs to and constitutes a missionary to 


purpose, 


convert the heathen ; but supposing he is 
considered asa missionary, | must say, 
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referring to what has been stated in the | 
petition from the Protestant Prelates of | 
Ireland, which has been preseuted this | 
evening, and in which stress has been laid | 
on the gross superstition of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, that much as I may lament 
the great errors of that Church, and much 
as I may deprecate some of its doctrines, yet 
I, grounding myself upon the authority of 
the prudent and tolerant doctrines deli- | 
vered by the reverend Prelate at the head | 
of our Church upon a former evening, 
assert that the main opinions of that 
Church being essentially the same as those 
of our own, it is not fitting to treat the 
Roman Catholics with insult, by sending 
amongst them missionaries, as ifthey were 
worshippers of Juggernaut, or the votaries 
of any other barbarous superstition. 

At the same time, my Lords, that I pro- 
pose this Measure, | am fully aware of the 
effects which it will produce, and of the 
objections which may be urged again. 1 
am deeply sensible and much concerned at 
the impression which I feel that it will 
make. { cannot conceal from myself that | 
it will be in the first instance, and fora 
certain time, a heavy blow and a great 
discouragement to Protestantism in I[re- 
land; that it will be also a great triumph 
to the adverse party. i am well aware 
that it is not the same thing to destroy as 
never to have constituted ; to demolish as 
never to have built up; but this evil, 
which 1 trust will be but temporary, Is 
forced upon me by the untoward circum- 
stances which | have already described. 
[ cannot avoid it, and that which I cannot 
avoid, | must submit to with as much 
patience as I can command, and temper 
with as much remedy and alteration as it 
is in my power to administer. 

I admit the great peril and danger 
which necessarily attends upon and accom- 
panies such mighty and fundamental 
changes. The shake and convulsion 
which they create, render doubtful the 
safety not only of the Establishment, but 
of the Constitution itself. It is, however, 
only in popular governments that such 
fundamental alterations can be made 
consistently with the public tranquillity. 
The gradual manner in which they are 
introduced, and the public discussion of 
their principles exhaust’and expend much 
of the zeal and violence of the contending 
parties, and the mind of the people is 
prepared for their adoption, before they 
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Upon the present occasion, | trust that 
the measure which I propose, will be 
carried solely by its own reason, and by 
its Own justice. 

Amongst many wise and prudent re- 
marks delivered by Sir Robert Peel in the 
course of that struggle for the Govern- 
ment of the country, which marked the 
commencement of the present Session, 
one observation peculiarly commanded 
my respect and approbation. I do not 
remember the exact words and cannot 
express the substance with the same force 
and felicity as the hon. Baronet, but the 
import was, that his advice to the Crown 
had been upon no account to divest itself 
of that moral force which it derived from 
restraining its action strictly within the 
limits of the Constitution. With a voice 
of much less weight and authority, but 
with equal sincerity, | would venture to 
address to the people of Ireland and of 
Mneland the same advice which Sir Robert 
Peel gave to the Crown, I would suggest 
that they must not attempt to urge on, or 
carry any measure which they may deem 
one of justice to themselves by illegality 
or violence; and that any attempt of that 
nature must only weaken and contract 
that influence which it is their wish to 
strengthen and extend. 

My Lords, I have little more to add, 
than to move that this Bill be now read a 
second time. I ask your Lordships to 
vive it a fair, attentive, and serious consi- 
deration. [beg your Lordships to weigh 
well the responsibility under which you are 
acting. LI beg you to consider that you 
stand at the head of a great and mighty 
Empire, an Empire larger than any that 
has existed since the downfal of Rome, 
and that its future destinies are committed 
to your charge. It is now many years 
since Mr. Burke, imitating one of the 
great orators of antiquity, exclaimed in 
Parliament, ‘* We may have rivals, we may 
have enemies:—I do not fear the power 
of our rivals; I do not fear the greatness 
of those enemies; but there is one thing 
which I do fear, and that is our own power 
and our own greatness.” ‘Our Indian 
Empire is an awful thing.” Since that 
time not only that Empire in India, but 
the whole of our territories and our depen- 
dencies have swelled, and been increased 
and augmented by acquisition, by con- 
quest, and by their own internal growth 
and expansion, With an Empire so vast, 
extended, and scattered in every part of 
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the globe, and containing within its very 
bosom every form of government, every 
code of law, every modification of society, 
and every race and condition of man,—it 
is impossible to expect that there ever 
should arrive atime when there will not 
exist in some part of such vast dominions 
some circumstance which creates uneasi- 
ness and alarm, I may, my Lords, 
sanguine, | may be short-si: ehte d; perhaps 
both ; ; but it appears fo me that at present 
there is as little ground tor serious appre- 
hension, as little prob: bility of the ocecur- 
rence of trouble or danger, 
ble at any time to look forward to. 
nothing to fear except our own differences 
and dissensions, and these, [ cannot con- 
ceal from your Lordships, I look upon not 


as it is POssi- 


j Sée 


without real and grave alarm. In this 
state of affairs I propose to you this 
Measure, I pray you to cons ider it with- 


out any narrow views, and casting away 


from you all prejudices,—I pray you to | 
it with reference to the extent of 


consider 
that great Empire, the affairs of which 


you have to administer, and which by 
sound and enlightened policy may be 
maintained and. aggrandized, but the 


safety and continuance of which cannot be 
secured, unless you legislate according to 
the interests 


fAua. 20} 


be 


i the 


and feelings which prevail in | 


every constituent part of his Majesty’s | 
i testant to do justice to that most exem- 


dominions. 

Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey said, 
being connected with that part of thi 
United Kingdom to which the Bill referred, 
and this being the first occasion on which 


that | 
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discernment and candour. He had, ‘n 
common with their Lordships, listened 
with the attention it deserved to the pe- 
tition of right rev. Prelates, which 
appeared him to be marked with the 
tone and feeling which ought to belong to 
men of their sacred office. He owned 
therefore that he had heard with surprise 
and regret the noble Viscount attack that 
petition for its liberality, and for language 
unbecoming the p as prelates of 
n committed to 
had looked over the peti- 


the 


‘titioners 
that chureh which had be 


their care. 


tion, and he could find nothing in it which 
could justify the noble Viscount’s severity. 
The only part of it which at all referred 


to the professors of another religion was 
that in which they stated, that in the mea- 


sures proposed by this Bill they could 
discern a desicn to forward the views of a 
party which intended nothing less than 


destruction of the Protestant Church, 
and putting the superstitions of Popery on 
its ruins, ‘That the only passage 
which could at all call for any comments 
from the noble Viscount, and certainly it 


was 


| appeared to him not to eall for the seve- 


rity of comment with which the noble 
Viscount had visited it. It did not become 
him to be the advocate of those right rev. 
Prelates, thev did not need it, but he 
considered it the duty of every Irish Pro- 


plary body. In another part of his remarks 
he would add a few words with the inten- 


‘tion of doing something like justice to 


he had had an opportunity of stating his | 


opinion on the subject, he hoped he should 
be pardoned for obtruding 
early on the notice of the House, in 
attempting to reply to the noble Viscount 


himself thus | 


opposite. In one respect he would endea- , 


vour to follow the example set by the | 


noble Viscount, in the calm and temperate 
tone in which he had discussed the Ques- 


tion; he did not undervalue (and he was | 


sure their Lordships did not undervalue) 
the importance of approaching the subject 
with calmness and without prejudice. He 
would not follow the noble Viscount into 
his historical illustrations, for with great 
respect he must say that he did not think 
the illustration of King Cambyses and the 
Jews was very felicitous as applied to the 
present Question. He must also observe, 
that the remarks of the noble Viscount on 
the petition presented from the Irish 


| that 





Prelates were not made with his usual! made compulsory. 


another bo ly of the Irish Clergy, to whose 
zeal and pie ty the petition of the Prelates 
of Irelind bore testimony. The noble 
Viscount had dwelt on the impolicy of the 
tithe system, and had gone into its early 
history. The noble Viscount had also 
dwelt on the objections made to it in seve- 
ral states on the Continent, from its mode 
lection; but would not any one who 
heard the noble Viscount have thought 
from what the noble Viscount had said, 
he was applying his remarks toa 
country where tithe as such was collected ? 
Would it not be thought that tithe was 
collected in that objectionable manner in 
Ireland? Was there, he would ask, any 
parity of circumstances between the case 
of Ireland and those countries to which 
the noble Viscount had alluded? In Ire- 


of co 


land for nearly the last fourteen years a 
composition for tithes had existed, at first 
a voluntary composition, which was at last 
The noble Viscount 
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had met one objection which must have 
occurred to any one who had considered 
the subject. He had anticipated the ques- 
tion—why do you apply yourself and your | 
remedy to that country where tithe is not | 
paid, and omit the country where it is col- 
lected as tithe and not by composition ? He 
(Lord Fitzgerald) would admit, that the 
noble Viscount had spoken of the difh- 
culty of dealing with the question in| 
England; but he had reason to complain | 
that the noble Viscount, in doing so, 
arguing as he did with respect to England, 
did not apply his principle to that country, 
but that he should carry it to a country to| 
which it did not apply. It was not his 
intention On this occasion to go Into the 
details of the Bill, as it was not his inten- | 
tion to oppose the second reading. With 
respect to the principle of a rent charge 
of 701. to be paid to the clergyman, he, 
thought it a great sacrifice; and when the 
noble Viscount said that the present Bill) 
was the same as that of last year, he could 
not concur with him. That Bill, the noble 
Viscount said, was very different when it 
came to that House last year from what it 
had been when it was framed under the 
Government of the noble Earl whom the 
noble Viscount succeeded in office. It 
came to that House under circumstances 
which were not calculated to insure it a 
favourable reception. It had come up 
after debates and discussions on it in ano- 
ther place which must have alarmed all 
who regarded the safety of our institutions, 
The noble Viscount could not, under such 
circumstances, have bees surprised at the 
reception it had met; but at that time 
those principles had not been insisted on 
which, if carried out, would lead to the 
conclusion that no Protestant Establish- 
ment should be keptup., In one respect 
the present Bill was an improvement on 
that of last year, as it gave a better secu- 
rity for the payment of the clergyman by 
placing the charge ou the land, Before 
he came to the other parts of the Bill, he 
would say that he did not desire to throw 
any obstacle to that part of it which 
referred to the immediate pecuniary in- 
terests of the Clergy. However he and 
those with whom he acted might lament 
the loss of 30 per cent., however much 
they might lament the outrage committed 
on property, they would not object to the 
principle of securing a rent-charge to the 
Clergy, even ata cousiderable loss. He 
was therefore ready to assent to the second 
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with the view of defeating it, but of ren- 


dering it more efficient for its object ; but 
he would ask, had their Lordships, in the 


course of the noble Viscount’s eloquent 
address, heard one word to show that the 
measure of appropriation and that which 
secured payment to the Clergy were insepa- 
rable, and that they must adopt or reject 
both together—thatthey must adopta prin- 
ciple of spoliation or do an act of gross in- 


justice tothe whole body of the Ir ish Cle ry? 


Their Lordships would, of course, from 
had said, naturally conclude 
that one object of going into the Commit- 
tee would be io separate those two parts 
which he must contend were 
inno degree necessarily connected. When 
he said this, he did not speak on his own 
authority alone, he had the authority of 
some of the leading supporters of the Bill 
to show that no such necessary connexion 
existed. [The noble Lord here referred to 
the opinions of Mr. Littleton (now Lord 
Hatherton), of Lord John Russell, and 
Lord Althorp, as given in their speeches of 
last Session, to show that it would be im- 
politic to mix the question of provision 
for the clergy with that of appropriation 
of a surplus church revenue.] He would 
not, he said, add a word to what had 
been so much better expressed on this 
subject. The next part of the speech of 
the noble Viscount referred to the re- 
opening of the composition. Against that 
he must protest, as a measure which 
would be fraught with injustice. The 
noble Viscount himself had admitted that 
it would be unjust. The composition had 
been a most salutary measure. He main- 
tained that if there was anything for 
which they ought to be specially obliged 
to the Government of which Mr. Goul- 
burn was a member, it was the Tithe Com- 
position Bill, For his own part, he had 
taken a share in the discussion on that 
measure, and he now saw reason to regret 
thet he had opposed the compulsory 
Clauses, and left all to be settled by vo- 
luntary contribution. But now the noble 
Viscount asked them to overturn this 
voluntary composition, which was an act 
of injustice as regarded both the contract- 
ing parties. In fact, of all the provisions 
of this generally objectionable Bill, that 
was the most decidedly objectionable. 
The composition under the Act of Mr. 
Goulburn was a voluntary composition ; 
but, independent of that fact, the time 
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which had elapsed since they had been 
entered into—the difhiculty which the 
present incumbents would have in procur- 
ing evidence of the composition—the 
trouble, the expense, the uncertainty, the 
delay, made it a monstrous proposition, 
He admitted that the Clauses guarding 
against the re-opening of a composition 
without sufficient grounds provided for 
some of the evils; but these were only the 
minor evils—the greater were left un- 
touched. He would ask their Lordships 
whether it savoured of justice to oblige the 
unfortunate incumbent of a parish, in a 
country banded as it were against the 
law, to reproduce the evidence of a con- 
tract which had been entered into, perhaps 
by his successor, the documentary and 
traditional portion of which might be 
lost; and to reprove his right in the face 
of a community hostile to him, at an 
infinity of expense, and inealeulable 
trouble and danger? Te would beg to 
call the attention of their Lordships to 
two or three points respecting these repre- 
sentations on which the noble Viscount 
founded his reason for that portion of the 
Bill, and defended its justice. With 
respect to the justice of the case, it would 
be sufficient for him to observe that these 
compositions had been entered into about 
thirteen years since in an average of the 
cases, and that they were all voluntary. 
These representations were, therefore, 
rather retractions of a contract by the one 
without the consent of the other contract- 
ing party. But how did these voluntary 
compositions stand? It would be re- 
membered that an appeal was allowed to 
the Lords of the Privy Council. The 
compositions since the passing of Mr, 
Goulburn’s Act were 1,505 in all. From 
that number there were only thirty-nine 
appeals; of which a portion was from 
tithe-owners as well as tithe-payers. Out 
of that thirty-nine, fifteen were withdrawn, 
and six referred to the Judges of Assize ; 


eighteen remained for the consideration of 


the Privy Council, Of that number only 
three were reduced—the remainder were 
aflirmed, With these facts staring him in 
the face, the noble Viscount wished to 
re-open the compositions. He should now 
approach a part of the Bill to which he 
felt, as a Protestant—an Irish Protestant 
-—his language could not do justice—-he 
could not do justice; he meant that part 
which sequestrated parishes having under 
a certain number of Protestants residing 
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ia them—a part which the noble Vis- 
count had described as a recurrence to 
the principles on which the Church was 
founded, not a departure from them—a 
restoration, not a spoliation. At the time 
the Union between Enelacsd and freland 
was efleeted, the integrity of the Protest- 
ant Church was guaranteed by one of the 
articles of the Act. Any abuses that 


| might be proved to exist in the Established 


Church he should be ready to meet in a 


fair and honest spirit of reform. He did 
not stand there as the defender of sine- 
curists and pluraiities--he should not be 
opposed to any principle of Reform con- 
sistent with the constitution and discipline 
of the Church. It contended, 
well understood and provided for at the 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
that the Protestant religion was to be 
maintained in lreland. He was willing, 
as he believed all true Protestants were, 
to do everything he might to promote any 
Christian Reform in the Church Establish- 
ment, which might be necessary and con- 
sistent with ifs discipline ; but he ear- 
nestly raised his voice against spoliation. 
To show that Parliament had always 
hitherto felt bound to observe that article 
of the Union which provided for the secu- 
rity of the Established Church, he need 
only refer to the measure of Roman Ca- 
tholic Emancipation ; which, though open- 
ing the doors of the Legislature to persons 
of all religious persuasions, still imposed 
upon the Catholic Members certain obli- 
gations with respect to any course they 
might adopt on questions relating to the 
Established Church. Again, the grounds 
on which the Church 'Temporalities’ Bill 
was recommended were, that it was to 
secure the remainder of the Protestant 
Establishment; yet the Church Tempo- 
ralities’ Bill was now quoted by the noble 
Viscount as a ground for farther ag- 
eression. He confessed that this induced 
him to look with more suspicion and 
jealousy at the measure proposed. He 
did not for a moment wish to reflect upon 
the gentlemen of whom the Irish Church 
Commission was formed; but he must 
take leave to say, that, in many respects, 
their Report was extremely erroneous. 
This was the necessary consequence of 
their want of knowledge of the country, 
and of their consequent inability to judge 
between the exagverated statements that 
might be made to them on both sides. 
As matters then stood, however, he thought 


was, he 
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that the parishes proposed to be seques- 
tered ought to be made the subject of fur- 
ther inquiry. He was most strenuously 
opposed to the sequestration of parishes ona 
numerical principle—to depriving the Pro- 
testants of a parish of all religious minis- 
tration, because they did not come up to 
the ‘parson’s point,” as it had been 
called. In repudiation of this numerical 
principle, he read several extracts from the 
Edinburgh Review, and went on to say, 
that not alone upon the grounds on which 
he had already opposed the Bill »which were 
merely political, but upon yet higher con- 
siderations he objected to it. He resisted 
certain provisions of the measure because 
he looked upon them as adverse to the re- 
formed faith, which nothing, not even the 
destitution of its Clergy, would induce him 
to abandon. For thesakeof that faith which 
he professed, and which was professed in 
Ireland—in that land in which they had 
been told there was a bloody brotherhood, 
and where the ascendancy of the law and its 
power were as flax, while the ascendancy 
and power of crime were as iron—for the 
sake of that distracted land, which had 
little to hope in the cause of order beyond 
what it might receive from the existence 
and prosperity of the Protestant Church, 
he would never consent to abandon the 
surplus revenues, as they were called, to 
any but Ecclesiastical purposes. He 
would leave the Protestants still power 
to worship, in its purity, the God of their 
Fathers. They bad been told that the 
ministers of the Protestant Church were 
poor and few, and that eleemosynary 
Clause had been lauded which gave to 
the clergymen the sum of 5/. per annum, 
They might be poor, and that Church 
might be sapped and undermined, but he 
thanked God their Lordships were in the 
breach to defend it, and repel the assail- 
ants. Before the 800 parishes were swept 
away, a cry would ascend to heaven, and 
be heard by the people of England, which 
would prevent the measure before the 
Ilouse, should it pass in its present state, 
from being carried into execution. If in 
thisyear 800 parishes might be suppressed, 
because they had sunk below a certain 
arbitrary limit, why, in the year 1841, 
might not 200 more be sacrificed, because 
they had sunk in population below the 
parson’s point ? The argument against the 
sequestration of Church-property, and 
against the absurd notion ef a surplus, 
had been so ably urged by a right hon. 
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Member, in the other House, whose dis- 
cretion, judgment and learning demanded 
all his praise, that he would not attempt 
to weaken the eflect of his advocacy by 
dwelling upon that topic. He apologized 
to their Lordships for having trespassed so 
much upon their time. He knew how 
little he was entitled to the indulgence he 
had received ; yet, before he sat down, he 
would ask leave to say a word or two upon 
the subject of that class for whose benefit 
it was pretended this Bill originated, al- 
though the subsequent C lauses of the Bill 
were well calculated to inflict the greatest 
injury upon them. He alluded to the 
parochial Clergy of Ireland, than whom, 
he firmly bs lieved, there was not a more 
meritorious or exemplary set of men in 
existence. The Act establishing unions 
of parishes in Ireland was the first act of 
robbery committed upon the parochial 
Ciergy. Then followed that resolution of 
the Irish Parliament, which declared every 
man an enemy to his country who should 
pay the tithe of agistment. He had read 
an account in the letters of Lord Strafford, 
the Minister of Charles the Ist, of the 
method that Nobleman adopted to revenge 
himself on a clergyman who had provoked 
his displeasure. He advised the King to 
appoint him to the vacant Bishopric of 
Clogher, for, said he, nothing is paid in 
the diocese to the Bishop. He presumed 
it was from some similar feeling that a pre- 
tended provision was made for the Irish 
Clergy. The Irish Clergy were a devoted, 
suffering, and high-minded class of men, 
and he hoped no measure would ever pass 
that House to deprive them of their in- 
sufficient emoluments, ‘The state of the 
poor, he believed, had been improved by 
their efforts more than was generally 
known. ‘There were other points in the 
Bill, of which, perhaps, it would be ne- 
cessary for him to advert in Committee. 
At prese nt, he should merely content him- 
self with observing, that he should cer- 
tainly urge a change of that provision or 
regulation according to which the land- 
tax for the benefit of the Clergy was, in 
the first instance, to pass through one of 
the Government departments—that of the 
Woods and Forests. Now, with all the 
respect which he entertained for the noble 
Lord at the head of that department, he 
must be permitted to say, that, in his 
opinion, it would be much better if the 
Clergy of the Established Church were 
not to be made mere stipendiaries of the 
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Government, but rather derived their in- 
come through the hands of Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. ‘The noble Lord con- 
cluded by expressing a hope that the 
House would give the Bill a second read- 
ing, and proceed in Committee to make 
auch changes in the measure would 
render it not unacceptable to the great 
body of the Protestants of the empire—as 
would supply means to avert those evil and 
dangerous consequences which would 
evitably result from the Bill if it became 
law in the shape in which it was intro- 
duced by the noble Viscount. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde felt re- 
newed regret, looking 
the present discussion, that their Lordships 
had last year rejected the measure sent up 
to them for the settlement of this question. 
If that measure had not been thrown out, 
they might now have discussed, with 


as 


much greater advantage, the question of 


appropriation. It was objected by those 
who were opposed to this measure, that the 
State had no right to direct the appro- 
priation of ecclesiastical revenues, under 
any circumstances. Now, he would ask, 
what ought to become of the funds of 

parish in which there was neither a Pro- 
testant clergyman nor a Protestant in- 
habitant? To whom, legally, according 
to the principles either of common law or 
equity, ought the funds in that case to re- 
vert? Clearly, he contended, to the State, 


which was the representative of the whole | 


There was a 
law of the 


people for such a purpose 
particular Act in the statute 


country, regulating the appropriation of 


funds bequeathed by donors, where the 
original purposes for which the funds 


were destined were impracticable, or in- 
compatible with the customs or observ- 
ances of the times. The statute in ques- 
tion directed, that in such cases the ap- 
propriation should be to such purposes, as 
it could be fairly supposed, the dono: 
would have devoted his bequest, if then 
living. Here then was a solemn recogni- 
tion of the principle of diverting from 
their original destination, funds invested 
with the most sacred rights of property. 
But the noble Lord who had just sat 
down insisted that the AppropriationClause 
was a violation of the Actof Union. Mr. 
Pitt had not so interpreted the 


at the character of 


fAua, 20} 





Act of | 


Union ; for he had expressly declared, in | 


the House of Commons, that it was 
necessary to make any provision for the 
Established Church. But it was 


VOL, XXX, Vhird 


Series 


absurd 


not | 
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to contend, that the Legislature of the 
United Empire had not equal power with 
the Legislature of a country it had incor- 
porated with itself. Still, the great argu- 
ment, the stumbling block was, that the re- 
venues of et Church could not be inter- 
fered with by Parliament—that they could 
L with rie cee erty " When 
they reeulated the of curates 
making it imperative upon the rector, to 
give his curates a certain income at least 

was not that dealing with the property of 
the Church by the compulsory power of 
Parliament. In another place, it had been 
contended, that even if there remained but 
one Protestant in Ireland, the Protestant 
Church Establishment must be : pt up. 


not dea 


supends 


A more absurd doctrine was never, he be- 
lieved, broached in any asse ie of ra- 
tional men. Such were the arguments in 


opposition to the provisions of the 
before their Lordships’ House. His noble 
Friend opposite asked, he Pro- 


measure 


whether the 
testant Establishment was at present vir- 
tually er subst antially maintained in Ire- 
land? Had they, in fact, the power to 
maintain it? His noble Friend must ad- 
mit, that the law in Ireland was not strong 
enough to sustain that Church all its 
present immunities. But the suppression 
of 870 parishes in Ireland was held to be 
tantamount to putting an end to the Es- 
tablishment. The better way of putting 
the question was, to ask whether 
rating the revenues of so many parishes 
could have the effect of putting ‘down the 
Reformed religion ? When the State sup- 
pressed all the monaste: ies, benetic« s, and 
religio JUS institutions of the Catholies, did 
that religion fallaway ? On the contrary, 

had acquired strength. If the 
tant religion had not been forced upon the 
people of Ireland, it would have been the 
almost universal religion of Ireland. The 
doctrine that the 7 priation of prope rty 
could never be alter e yas a doctrine in 
favour of abuses. U aia the manner and 
temper of their going into Committee would 
depend the interests of the Establishment 
itself, and perhaps the interests of their 
Lordships’ House. If the Bill should be 
rejected, serious consequences would, he 
feared, ensue. I[t was notorious in what 
temper the people and their representa- 
tives were upon this subject. Their senti- 
ments were not of hasty growth. Aftera 
general election, of which he would say no 
more than that it had taken place under 
Cit eumstanc es highly favourable t| 
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ponents of this measure, it would be weak | 
and mischievous to attempt to coerce the 
other House out of their settled opinion. 
He hoped their Lordships would go into 
the Committee really and sincerely with a 
view to pass the Bill. If they went into 
the Committee with intentions hostile to 
the measure, and to avoid expressing 
opinions not tenable in these days, he 
warned them that their object of conceal- 
ment would not be attained. The people 
would well know their real sentiments. If 
they went into the Committee merely to 
seek a safer opportunity to mutilate and 
destroy the Bill, they would endanger the 
Church first, and afterwards every institu- 
tion in the country, not omitting even their 
Lordships’ House. 

The Earl of Ripon did not think the 
House was fairly dealt by in being called 
upon to pass in one Bill two principles en- 
tirely dissimilar. Part of the Bill it was 


{LORDS} 


incumbent on their Lordships to pass ; but | 


the revenues of the Church, and the tran- 
quillity of Ireland were not necessarily 
connected. The provision for the clergy 
might insure tranquillity, but the plan of 
appropriation would prevent it. 


‘Two re- | 


solutions had been agreed to on the sub- | 
ject in the Lower House of Parliament. | 
The first, in fact, declared a_ surplus, | 
adopting the fact without the knowledge of | 


any human being to support it, so that the 


existence of a surplus might be alleged, at | 
the same time, a deficiency might be estab- | 


lished. 
that no measure of relief for the Irish 
clergy could be beneficially acted upon 
unless 
priation, 
the extinction of the Irish Church. 


Negatively that principle led to 
It was 


i 


The second Resolution declared, | 


it embodied the principle of appro- | 


most extraordinary, to pass a Bill upon the | 
ground that it will give satisfaction in Ire- | 


Jand, when the necessary consequence of 
it must dissatisfy the whole body of the 
Protestant population. Not having been 
able, from anything he had read or heard 
upen this subject, to discover what the 
real motives for this measure were, he lis- 
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proceeded. His noble Friend stated no 
reasons for cutting off from the Established 
Church of Ireland at least the one-third. 
It was not impossible to conceive some 
severe necessity that might at least pal- 
liate this ecclesiastical revolution. A re- 
volution he must call it, because it com- 
pletely altered the relation between the 
Church of Ireland and the State. But his 
noble Friend did not attempt to show any 
such necessity. The Bill, if not an actual 
breach of the Union, touched very closely 
upon it. If there was any one thing for 
which the Act of Union provided with more 


jealousy and caution than another, it was 


to give as complete security to the Chureh 
of Ireland as to that of England, This 
Bill did, pro tanto, dissolve the Union. It 
was not upon the Act of Union alone, it 
trenched, but upon other Acts since 
passed, and one in particular, the Church 
Temporalities’ Act. The present measure, 
as regarded that Bill, he held to be nothing 
more or less than a breach of Parliamen- 
tary faith. The Church Temporalities’ 
Act pledged the House to certain acts and 
principles which, if the present measure be- 
came law, it would be utterly impossible to 
fulfil. By the Church Temporalities’ Act 
no Bishopricks were suppressed, as stated 
by his noble Friend who spoke last. 
Bishopricks were united but not sup- 
pressed, and such was the practice in 
Roman Catholie as well as in Protestant 
times. That Act directed, that the re- 
venue of these Bishopricks and of other 
ecclesiastical livings, as they became 
vacant, should go to the formation of a 
fund; first, for the payment of Church- 
cess, in order to relieve the Roman Ca- 
tholics from that payment, and afterwards 
for the increase of small livings, the build- 
ing of churches and of glebe-houses, and 
for all other objects essential to the effi- 


ciency, the security, and the stability of 


the Protestant Church of Ireland. Pass 


this Bill, and they would violate every one 


tened with the greatest attention to his | 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern. | 


ment, in the hope that he would throw 
some light on the Cimmerian darkness 
with which it was hitherto surrounded. 


The speech of his noble Friend abounded | 


in cloquent passages, in bursts of passion, 
in elucidations from ancient and modern 
history, but he looked in vain for any elu- 


cidation of the principles on which the Bull | 


of these provisions. This was a most dan- 
gerous course of legislation, and he sin- 
cerely regretted to see such a principle 
acted upon by men whom he respected. 
Two years ago, the Church 'Temporalities’ 
Act, was granted to the Church of Ire- 


land, and within that short period Minis- 


ters went to Parliament and said, ‘‘ We 
will take away those very revenues by 
which it was proposed to provide for all 
these important objects.” Commissioners 
were appointed to manage the Perpetuity 
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mentioned in the Church Temporalities’ 


Act. The fund was estimated at 40,0002, 
a-year. What was it now? Nothing. 
The whole produce was gone. ‘The Com- 
missioners were bankrupt. This Bill 


charged upon the Perpetuity Fund the 5. 
per cent. to be paid by the clergy 
took away from them all the bene fits that 
might arise trom the 
This was dangerous, because it was faith- 
less, legislation. How it 
that after this the people could have con- 
fidence in them? He could prove, th 
this Bill was a mass of contradiction from 
beginning to end, and of the aie) 
inconsistencies. It talked of giving peace 
to Ireland, and how? By ap plying & to the 
use of the people certain monies which it 
was supposed would so much delight them 
that no further disturbance could 


suppressed benefices. 


was possible, 
al 


most 


T) 


ever 


after arise; that all would be content and 
satisfaction. The Bill, however, did not 
give all. It gave buta part. It provided 


for the maintenance of clergyman in 
every parish, with power to the Lord-lieu- 
tenant to increase the salary, with the in- 
crease of duty. Must not the people in 


{Aua. 20} 


Fund, and to apply it to the purposes; earth; and yet they were 


> butit | 


these parishes naturally feel a hankering | 
to get for their own uses the sums that | 


have been retained; and would they not 


make an effort to bring those parishes into | 
| years, 


a situation which would give them a title 
to it? So far from producing peace, it 


would be the source of perpetual, and end- | 


less, and ruinous division, and render 
utterly hopeless to effect by legislation any 
amelioration of the condition of the pe eople 
of Ireland. The whole argument of hie 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and of his noble Friend who spoke 
last, was limited to the matter of tithe. 
He did not admit that they had a right to 
dispose of tithe in this way. 
naturally painful to Roman 
pay it, and no person was more friendly 
than he was to such an alteration of the 
system as might render it as little irksome 
and burthensome as possible. But the 
Bill did not apply merely to tithe, which 
might be considered the substantial pinch- 
ing grievance affecting those who did not 


belong to the Protestant Church; the 
glebe-houses, which by no possibility 


could be a subject of discontent, and con- 
slituting with the glebe lands the only re- 
maining link between the Church and the 
state, were also to be destroyed. ‘That 


link was to be dissevered for no reason on 


it | 


It was very | 
Catholics to | 
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told to look 
| upon this Bill on large ples, while 
it involved the absolute asia ow of every 


which hurch "stablish- 
ag 


(Treland.) 


| principle on a ( 


(ment could be maintained. After all, 
what was to be gained by it? According 
}to the Bill it was pretended, in what 
precise manner did not appear, that they 
would get 50,0002. a-year. One might 
have supposed that the y would have 
oaimed enoue oh to pay oft the national 
debt; bet in the meanwhile the consoli- 
dated fund was to be charged with 50,0002, 


in order, it was s ud, ‘avoid dangerous 


which was afterwards to be 


that could be 


inipatience,” 
screwed out of 
If they wanted 
not vote it 
approved of 
that he 
wwintinng ty to 
essary for that 


paid by all 
the 


50.000/ 


suppressed livings. 
for edu why 
i Fle ely 


f education in ive 


sation, 


at one ntl 


the 


so 
nl land, 
for one would 
any sum whichmight be nec 


> Syste 


CONSENT 


most 


purpose; but why, eben ivi with such 
a subject, rouse up and bring tio collil- 
sion the stronzest and most daagerous 


feelings of human nature ¢ Besides, when 
he coupled the amount of this sum with a 
representation recently made by the Com- 
missioners in their certainly very magnifi- 
cent scheme of education, which would 
require 200,000/. iv, he could 
help thinking, that in the course of five 
the present 860 parishes would, 

be doubled for the pury 
Let them vote 50,0 


a-ve not 


oses OF COn- 


\O/. or any 


least, 
fiscation. 


other sum for edueation, the House of 
Commons would, he had no doubt, be 
ready to grant it; but why reduce the 

Protestant establis imen 1t and those un- 


fortunate individuals who ofticiated at its 
altars to misery and want’ The Church 
of Ireland was spoken of as the most richly- 
endowed of any in E abounding in 
wealth, pampered and bloated, and some 
compared it to crushing 
thousands of vic its wheels. 


irope, 


Juceernaut, 


tims beneath 


It was not even now a rich Chureh; but 
' let this sum be deducted, and the Protes- 
i tant clergy would be redueed, to utter 








destitution. The pittance for aclergyman 
would be so small that no man, with any 
pretensions to respectability or education, 
would accept of it. Theclergy from their 
poverty would lose all power of being use- 
ful, and, from an active, zealous, and re- 
spected body of men, would fall into con- 
tempt and utter inefficiency. He felt the 
difficulties of the present question as much 
as any of their Lordships, but he could not 
22 
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adopt a measure to which in principle, he 
felt an insuperable objection, and which 
must lead to the most dangerous conse- 
quences. In his humble judgment, if the 
object were simply to provide for educa- 
tion, and to relieve the people of Ireland, 
not belonging to the Chureh, from the in- 
convenience and hardship of paying tithes 
to the Protestant clergy, a plan might 
without difficulty be devised by which all 
that could be attained without violating 
any principle, or containing in it that 
germ of eternal dissension which, if this 
Bill passed, would produce such fearfal 
results to the Protestant interests both in 
Ireland and in this country. 

The Bishop of £weter merely rose to 
state, that while he would not vote against 
the second reading, he felt it his duty to 
protest against the main part of the prin- 
ciples announced in the preamble, and 
that he would rather forfeit his life than 
be in any degree a party to the greatest 
injustice, and he would add the grossest 
impiety, which that [louse or the country 
had ever been called upon to perpetrate. 
Their Lordships were certainly indebted 
to the noble Viscount who had opened 
this question, for the frankness with which 
he had told them the situation in which 
they were placed. He had told them that 
they were in the hands of a Government 
which had cast off all regard to principle 
[‘‘ Oh, oh!”]. He repeated it, for a Go- 
vernment that brought forward measures, 
which at the same time it avowed to be 
indefensible in principle, must be said to 
have abandoned all regard to principle. 
While he said this, however, he did not 
mean to assert that the Government were 
at this instant ready to strike down every 
thing that the country was accustomed to 
hold in ré spect; but they announced that 
they had started upon a course from which 
nothing would deter them—in which no- 
thing could stop them. They declared 
that they would proceed on their own 


Tithes and the Church 


official convenience to destroy every thing | 


which this country had ever honoured, or 
for which it had ever been honoured by 
others. He had no hope that his voice 
would have any effect at this alarming 
juneture. What he said was ridiculous to 
some; but unless the course which the 
noble Viscount proclaimed were stopped, 
either by that or the other House of Par- 
liament, or by the good sense of the 


. 


people of England, no man would have 
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that was sacred, and anything that was 
good, They were told to-night that they 
must be prepared to make every sacrifice 
~——that the career which was now begun 
must be pursued, and that it would not 
cease to be followed up until all was sacri- 
ficed, if the convenience of the Govern- 
ment required it. He would not now go 
further, but he begged to give notice, 
that when the Bill should go into Com- 
mittee, he would move that the 6Gl]st 
Clause, and all the clauses consequent 
upon it, up to the 91st inclusive, should 
be struck out. ; 

The Earl of Winehilsea did not mean 
to oppose the second reading of the Bill. 
He trusted, however, that before the ques- 
tion was decided, their Lordships, in this 
stage of the proceedings, would permit 
him to make a few observations. He was 


quite overpowered by the importance of 


tlhe measure. The abolition of the Test 
and Corporation Oaths, the Emancipation 
Bill, and even the Reform Bill itself, all 
of which he had opposed—which had 
thrown down all those barriers which had 
been so wisely erected in defence of the 
Protestant religion, and which had de- 
stroyed the balance of our constitution, 
and infused into it a spirit of democracy 
dangerous in the highest degree, all those 
measures, however, sunk into insignifi- 
cance when compared with that before the 
House, the whole tendency of which was 


at once to destroy the very existence of 


the Protestant religion in Ireland. The 
question at issue was simply whether they 
should have an established religion or not,in 
that country? If this measure were to pass, 
the Protestant religion in Ireland would 
at once be surrendered to its enemies. He 


should not oppose the second reading of 


the Bill; but he could boldly say, that he 
felt confident that the Protestants of the 
two countries would do what was right, 
and would sacrifice everything even to 
property and life, in defence of that reli- 
gion which had been handed down to 
them by their forefathers, and which had 
been the source of all our national great- 
ness and prosperity. 

Lord Glenelg could aot permit (if he 
might use the word) their Lordships to 
separate without saying one word in 
allusion to what had fallen from the right 
reverend Prelates who had addressed 
them. It was certainly with him a matter 
of astonishment, that these right reverend 


occasion to smile who honoured any thing | Prelates who should be the first to set 
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the religious 





the example of moderation, temperance | opinions of the majority of 
and charity—to temper any severity of its inhabitants—was declared to be un- 
feeling, and to miti: gate the acrimony of | worthy of a Protestant Minister, he found 
debate—should have so warmly entered | it impossible to retract it. He had nes 
the arena of personal warfare, which was | said that the religion of the world was to 
attended with no other consequence than | be decided by the majority of the world, as 
to disgrace those who engaged in it, | he appeared to be underst od: but that 
and to engender feelings of “exasperation the religion of ev ry count suld be 
and ill-will. In answer to the warning | decided by the majority of those who pro- 
which had been delivered in an oracular | fessed the same faith in that country was 
voice by one right reverend Prelate to | certainly the most convenient and natural 
their Majesty’s Ministers in that House, | rule, and one which he believed was gene- 
he should only say, that as long as they | rally followed, except in the case of that 
were conscious of being actuated by no | country now under consideration—lIreland. 
other feeling than a sense of public duty, | With respect to the imputations which bad 
and pursue a course whicli was directed by been dealt out by a right reverend Prelate, 
their notions of right and wrong, such ex- | he should say nom respecting them than 
pressions as those which had been used by | that they we together unjust and un- 
theright reverend Prelate, would neitherin- | founded, 
duce them to abanden thew duty, nor lead i The Bill was read a second tit 
them into an imitation of the same descrip- | —reecrcerecs 
tion of language. The noble Lord cx- | HOUSE OF COMMON 
pressed his conviction that the wants of | Thursday, August 20, 1835 
the Protestants in remote and. secluded Bills. Read 
parishes, so far from being (as was con- Phaly =. sages 
tended) neglected under the provisions | 
of this Bill, would be more ade quately | 
answered than they had ever hitherto been. | Try I rs 7 ' ly. Wal 
Lord Roden consented to the si cond | id, that pursuant to the not he had 
reading of the Bill, on the ground that it} given, he would now rise to move as an 
was necessary to make some provision for} Amendment on the first Ord Dav, 
the clergy. To the principle of the Bill, | ¢ nointment of a Seleet Cy 
however, he entertained the strongest ob- | ing ire inte 1) ly HF 
jection. | whi h had been made to u Phames 
Lord Cloncurry observed, that va a Tunnel Company Ac nearly the close oi 
attempt had been made to force on the | such a long and wearisome Session, he w 
people of Ireland a Protestant Mstablish- | w difficult it must be t ; 
ment, which was proved to have anything | House to attend to fresh matter. As, how 
but the effect of increasing the converts to | ever, he had no ether object inv than 
the Protestant religion. When that pre- | to -e the money of the } 4 
ferment was first made, the Roman Ca- |} was tl: p trramount duty of that Hon tS 
tholics were in number no more than a he was not himself to blame for the delay 


million. They were now seven millions, 
and the whole number of the Protestants 
(including Protestant Dissenters) amount- 
ed only toa million and a half. There 
were 700,000 acres of land which were 
taken from the Catholics and given to the 


Protestants for the support of the Es- | 


tablished Church. The Roman Catholics 
did not require that these lands should be 
restored to them, but they only claimed 
relief from a half million of tithes which 
were levied in the most vexatious 
possible. 

Viscount Melbourne replied, notwith- 
standing the observation which be had 
made—that the religion of a country was 
generally found to be in accordance with | 


mannel 


—and as the subject, moreover, Was ne 
’ - . a ! - ] } t 
one of very creat difficulty, he honed the 
. . ‘ 
: : oo ' 
House would afford him its attention 


\ I 
] 
the sl hat he had to 


| during short statement t 

make toit. Having brought this tran 
action already under the consideration of 
the House, and having upon tl casiou 
detailed at some leneth ths ids upon 
which he should move for this nquiry 
Wong wat be macenenny: ii him to go into 
those details again, and he could, there- 
fore, save the time of tl Ho On the 





former oc 


cas! dd n 
to the Tres sury minute which had | i 
laid on the Tab! , for copi s of the veports 


of professional men, if any such had 
made, before the money had been granted 
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respecting the existing state of the Tunnel, fever, he had applied to him, or to any 
the estimated expense of completing the | one connected with the Company in the 
same, and the probability as to the future | first instance, it might then be said, that 
1e-payment of the money advanced. It | he had availed himself of private informa- 
appeared from the production of only this tion to which he should not have had 
single document, that previous to the | recourse. He had determined, therefore, 
granting of the money there bad been no | entertaining, as he did, a strong conviction 
Reports received from professional men as | of the impropriety of this grant, upon 
to the existing state of the Tunnel; that | seeking the means of investigation through 
no estinate had been made out as to the , no other but public sources. From such 
expense of completing it; and that no | sources all the information he possessed on 
security had been given for the future re- | the subject was derived; and he might 
payment. On the contrary, it appeared | now be permitted briefly to advert to the 
that on the present occasion the public | circumstances connected with the progress 
mouey had been advanced without any of of this Thames Tunnel Act through the 
those guarantees and securities us sually | House. He trusted that in doing so he 
deemed necessary in all such Gases where | should not be considered as transgressing 
Parliament or the Government advanced a | the bounds of that propriety and personal 
loan out of the public purse of the nation. | respect due from one Member to another ; 
The hon. Gentleman, the Member for | but he must say, that itdid appear to him 
Lambeth, who on a forme v occasion an- | very singular to find one Director of this 
nounced himself as one of the Directors |Company, on the Ist of April, 1833, 
of this Company, had then stated, that he | moving the second reading of this Bill, 
(Mr. Walter) was altogether in error if he | which authorized the advance of 270,000¢. 
supposed that the sum required by the | to the Company, and another Director of 
Company had been advanced by the Com- | the same Company on the same occasion 
presenting a petition to Parliament pray- 
ing for aid to the said Company—a pe- 
fact, that hon. Member then asserted, | tition which was rejected on the ground 
that such a statement was Kner of being a money petition, and not having 
without foundation, and that the Commis- | received the sanction of the Crown. The 
sioners who had advanced this hone right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
had so advanced it under ~ ordinary | the Exchequer) had also upon the former 
powers vested in them. Now, if Gentle- | occasion defied him to prove that there 
men would only look at the document laid | bad been any irregularity in this proceed- 
on the Table, ‘they would see in passage | ing. Now, he heawed leave to say, that 
alter passage, that reference was made to | it was one of the Standing Orders ‘of that 
the 3rd and 4th William 4th, cap. 121— | House, under the head of ‘* Applications” 
which was the private Act of the Thames | for public money, that the House would 
Tunnel Company—as the express andj not proceed with any Motion, Bull, or 
sole authority for the advance of this | grant for any sum of money arising from 
money ; and had it not been for that Act, the Crown, but in a Committee “of the 
if was not too much to say, that the Com- | whole House. He would ask, if that form 
missioners would have yon the advance | had becn complied with in the instance of 
of this money (for it did so happen that | this Bill? He would ask, whether the 
they had already twice pre chine refused | House had been apprized at the time by 
to advance it) si t could be nothing but the | the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, of 
force of this Act of Parliament applied to | this transaction? He was convinced that 
them that could induce them to alter their | not a dozen Members knew of it at the 
minds and make the advance in question. | time; and he was further convinced, that 
The hon, Gentleman, the Member for} if the general body of the Members of 
Lambeth, on the former occasion when | that House had been apprised of it, they 
the subject was under discussion, stated, | would have been sure to reject such a 
that he (Mr. Walter) might have obtained | grant, as former Boards of Treasury had 
all the information he required by applying | done. He had no intention to cast any 
tohim. Now, he (Mr. Walter) in bring- | imputation upon the noble individual who 
ing forward the subject, had not preferred | had formerly filled the office of Finance 
any charge against that hon, Gentleman, | Minister, but he would nevertheless say, 
or against any other individual, If, how-| that public business must not be con- 





missioners under any individual Act. of 
Parliament framed for that purpose. In 
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ducted upon the ground of personal con- 
fidence, and that names, however re- 
spectable, should not be placed in the 
room of that investigation and inquiry 
which the public interests in cases of 
this kind imperatively demanded. — It 
was evident from the absence of those 
other documents, for which he had moved, 
and which should always accompany a 
transaction of this kind, that the money 
had been advanced in the most naked and 
unguarded manner. 
tleman opposite, in the former discussion, 
had talked of this work as oneof nationalim- 
portance,and one which would be productive 
of great national utility when completed. 





fAuG. 


The right hon. Gen- | 


The right hon. Gentleman, too, as well as | 


he remembered, had spoken of the work 
as one of a stupendous nature. He, how- 
ever, would say, upon the authority of 
competent judges, that it was a work of 
stupendous folly—a work which he did 
not believe any one would undertake to 
complete, if all that was already done were 
given him. Of this he was sure, that 
score of floating bridges might be estab- 
lished on the Thames for the money which 
this project would ultimately cost. He 
had not moved for a mass of papers which 
he might have moved for, because their 
production would be expensive, and he 
thought that the papers already laid before 
the House sufficiently entitled him to have 
a Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the transaction. It would there be 
seen that the Commissioners for the issue 
of Exchequer-bills, had departed from 
their usual course of proceeding under 
the stringent authority of this Act of Par- 
liament—-that this Act was obtained in an 
informal manner-—that the public money 
so advanced would lead to no useful 
result, and that there was no security 
whatever for its repayment. As he would 
not be entitled to a reply, he would now 
meet one or two objections which might 
be started to his Motion. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had stated, that he 
would take care, before any further sum 
of money was advanced, to use proper’ 
caution and inquiry. No doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman would do so, and the 
effect of such investigation on his part | 
would probably be to prevent the issue of 
any more money for this purpose; but 
that would not be sufficient. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s care should extend 
further; he should endeavour to get back | 
a portion of the public money which was | 
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already granted, and which inight be justly 
said to be placed at present in a dan- 
gerous situation. If the Directors were 
men of strict integrity, seeing the inutility 
of the project, they would be anxious to 
return any portion of the public grant that 
had not been already consumed. As to 
any parallel cases, he was sure there wer 
none similar to this. ‘The Commissioners 
might, in a few have advanced 
money on security of works, but never till 
their own surveyor had examined into the 
validity of the security. The Act of Par- 
liament, which he might say was smuggled 
through the House, had been their guide, 
and had enforced their submission in the 
present instance, for no inquiry had beeu 
made. If this Committee should be re- 
fused, the country would then see whether 
there was any difference between the pre- 
sent and other Administrations, which 
the broad shield of 
was cast over the supporters of Ministers, 


“6 
a 


cases, 


in 


Ministerial influence 


simply for this reason, and for this reason 
only —because they were the supporters of 
Ministers. He could assert, with some 
knowledge of public transactions during 


as 


the last thirtv vears, that there never w 


a case more entitled to investi ration, o1 
one in which the refusal of LQUIry would 
be more reprehensible. He trusted the 
House would grant this Commitiee, the 
labours of which would not be burthen 
some, and would not extend beyond a few 
days, in order to enable them to mak 
their Report. The h Gentleman ( 

cluded by moving, ** That a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into 

circumstances attending the introduction 
of a Bill, entitled ‘ An Act to amend the 
Acts relating to the Thames Tunuel Com- 
pany, Pp ssed in the 3rd and 4th of his 


present Majesty's reign: and to 
t } 


further respecting the advance of 30,0002, 


nmquire 
i 


by the Commissioners for issuing Ex- 
'chequer-bills in aid of Public Works, 
under the provisions of the said Act, with 


a view to prevent the advance of public 
money without full and adequate security 
for the repayment of the same.” 


Mr. Francis Baring said, that no on 
could be more anxious than he was that 
the whole transaction referred to by the 


hon. Member should be investigated from 
the beginning to the end, and he would 
say, on the part cof his noble Friend, over 
whom the hon. Gentleman seemed to sus- 
pect that the Government would throw 
“the broad shield of protection,” but 
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whose character needed no such defence, 
that nothing could possibly give more 
satisfaction to his noble Friend than an 
investigation of the whole subject. Before, 
however, the House should agree to the 
hon. Member’s Motion for a Committee, | 
let it for a moment examine the case 
which the hon. Member had endeavoured | 
to make out. Now, what was this very 
grave case, as the hon. Member brought | 
it forward? The hon. Gentleman said, | 
that it was a standing rule of the House | 
that no grant of public money should be 
made, except in a Committee of the whole | 
House, and then he asked whether a great 
irregularity had not therefore been com- 
mitted in passing this Act. Now, if the 
hon. Member had looked at the Act 
narrowly, he would have seen that it did 
not come under the Standing Rules of 
that House; indeed, there was scarcely a | 
Private Bill that passed that House that | 
did not take similar powers to obtain a | 
loan of Exchequer-bills, and it was scarcely 
necessary to add, that such Bills were 
never committed to a Committee of the 
whole House, ‘This very Session a Private 
Bill, containing a clause similar to that in 
the Bill in question, had passed that | 
House, and it was only because the 
Treasury objected to it, that it was thrown 
out in another place. There were many | 
instances in which similar powers were 
taken by Private Bills, and nobody, except 
the hon. Gentleman, would ever imagine 
that it was a grant of public money. He | 
must ask, whether the hon. Member 
seriously supposed that a Committee would | 
be appointed to inquire into the circum- | 
stances connected with the passing of an | 
Act through the House of Commons. | 
Such a thing had never been heard of | 
before ; unless, therefore, the hon. Member | 
should make out some case, some appear- 
ance of a job, something having a primd | 





Jacie case to support it, he could not con- 


ceive how he was entitled to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the 
passing ofan Act of Parliament. The hon, | 
Gentleman stated that there were noofficial | 
documents furnished, and he (Mr. Baring) 
would grant that statement was_ true. 
But the Treasury minute stated that Lord 
Althorp had taken upon himself the whole | 
responsibility ; his noble Friend had been 
extremely interested in the advancement 
of this great public work, which he justly | 
regarded as one of national importance ; 
he had inquired minutely into all the cir- 
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cumstances connected with it, and having 
done so, he took upon him the responsibility 
to advise the grant. The same thing was 
frequently done in similar cases by those 
who filled the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Treasury found that in 


| the Bill a discretionary power was vested 


in them as to making the advance by the 
loan of Exchequer-bills. The course fol- 
lowed in that instance by the House was 
the usual course followed in such cases, 
namely, to leave it to the discretion of the 
Treasury when and in what manner the 
advance should be made. In the year 
this Act was passed, an advance was 


| refused, as the Treasury did not feel they 


had sufficient funds at their disposal to 
meet it. In the next year, however, a 
million was voted for public works, and 
out of that sum the Treasury thought it 
right to make this advance; and though 
this was a case in which what might be 
deemed sufficient mercantile security could 
not be given to the public, though it was 
one in which the repayment of the money 
could not be made perfectly safe, yet 


/ when it was considered what an interest 
' was attached to the progress of this great 


public work, when they referred to the 
universal interest it had created on the 


| Continent, when it was recollected that 


scarcely a foreigner visited our shores who 
did not go to see this magnificent work, 


| he was sure it would be admitted that the 
| Treasury had a fair right, and were per- 


fectly justified in advancing this money. 
As to the charge of carelessness advanced 
by the hon. Member, he must say that this 
power had been exercised with great care 
and caution by the Treasury, A minute 
had been drawn up by him (Mr. Baring), 
under the direction of Lord Althorp, 
affording the greatest security that could, 
under the circumstances, be afforded to 
the public against loss. That minute was 
now on the Table of the House, and any 
hon. Member, by referring to it, would see 
that it was a most cautious one. He was 
sure that a reference to it would prove that 
the discretionary power exercised by the 


| Treasury in this instance, in advancing a 
| portion of the money voted for public 


works for a work of this magnitude and 
importance, had been exercised with the 
greatest possible caution, and that the 
Government of the day was not chargeable 
with carelessness or neglect on that point, 
To be sure, the hon. Gentleman had been 
good enough to say that he did not impute 
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improper motives to the noble Lord (Lord 
Spencer). It was a great stretch of gene- 
rosity on the part of the hon. Gentleman, 
and he (Mr. Baring) was much obliged to 
him for declaring that his noble Friend 
had not been guilty of a job. Again he 
thanked the hon. Gentleman for his kind- 
ness ; but he was sure of this, that no one 
who knew his noble Friend would do him 
the injustice to take the slightest notice 
of the no-insinuations of the hon, Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Hawes must beg to recall the 
attention of the Hlouse to the charges 
which the hon. Gentleman had made in 
the former discussion on this subject, and 
he would demand of him, in the face of 
the House and the country, to justify 
those charges now. He quoted from the 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, as given in The 
Times newspaper :—‘‘ The money which 
had been advanced, and which he had no 
doubt was lost, was not of so much con- 
sequence as the deviation from the estab- 
lished law of Parliament. He believed it 
to be the rule of the House that money 
should not be granted without the leave 
of the House; and this Bill, authorizing 
the payment of 270,000/, had been got 


through totally without the knowledge of 


the House, under the disguise of a private 
sil.” = The hon. Gentleman had not said 
one word on that subject to-day. To be 
sure, he had talked of smuggling an Act 
through the House; but he did not state 
itasafact. It would be rather curious 
indeed to find him state any grounds for 
such an imputation, for such it would be 
upon the House. He (Mr. Hawes) was 
as ready to have any part of his conduct 
canvassed as the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire could be. But how did the facts 
really stand with regard to the passing of 
this Bill ? 
read a first time on the Ist of April, 1835, 


it was read a second time on the 4th of | 


May, it was committed on the 17th of 
May, it was reported on the 9th of July, 
and it was read a third time on the 
August. Surely that was a considerable 
time for a Bill to take passing through the 
House. But the hon. Gentleman seemed 
surprised that on the day it was read a 
second time, a petition should have beei 
presented in its favour. Why, there was 
nothing more common ; indeed, that was 
the most appropriate time for the present- 
ation of such a petition. It was, he 
believed, presented by his gallant Friend 
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| the Member for Devonport, and it came 
' from the inhabitants in the neighbourhood 
| of the tunnel, who felt anxious for its 
completion. The petition was withdrawn 
} ona point of form. But as to the Bill, 
was it a Bill authorising the advance of 
| 270,000/.? Tie (Mr. Hawes) would deny 
that it was any such thing. It was merely 
'a Bill giving the Lords of the Treasury 
power, if they thought fit, out of the 
money that had been voted for public 
| works, to give an advance in aid of this 
work. How stood the fact? At the 
period that the Bill passed, the Commis- 
sioners had not 30,0002. in their hands; 
but in the next year a million was voted 
for public works, and the advance was 
| then made. Let not the hon. Gentleman 
imagine that this was done without pre- 
cedent; an Act of Parliament was passed 
the 7th of June, 1824, to amend 
former Acts respecting the issuing of Ex- 
chequer-bills for works, and it 
authorised the Lords of the Treas ury, if 
they thought fit, to advance sums of money 
for that purpose security. ‘That was 
the precedent for this Bill: it was the 5th 
of George 4, c.71. Now, here at once 
was a precedent for this Bill. [The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer: There were ten 
or twelve such Acts.]| He would then ask 
the hon. Member to make good his asser- 
tion, that this Bill had been smuggled 
through the House. He would ask him 
to state any one single act that justified 
sucb a charge. The hon. Gentleman was 
extremely cautious in attacking individuals, 
and yet very ready to deal in general im- 
putations. When the hon. Member had 
said that the Bill was smuggled through the 
ifouse, he had called on the hon. Mem- 
ber to say who it was that had so smuggled 
it. He challenged him, in the face of the 
House and the country, to make good a 
single charge he had brought forward. Now 
as to the character of the work for which 
the money was advanced. The work, the 
' hou. Gentleman was pleased to say, might 
be considered by some a national work, 
| but he was disposed to look upon it as one 
| of - stupendous folly.” Now, he (Mr. 
Hawes) held in his hand an extract from 
a journal, which he could not say was at 
present any authority with that House or 
with the hon. Member for Berkshire, but 
which was a journal of large circulation, 
and which, therefore, when it directed at- 
tention towards a work as one of a na- 
tional character and importance, must be 
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public 
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taken as some evidence of the public opi- 
nion on the point. He repeated, he did 
not know whether the journal in question 
was any authority with the hon, Member, 
or with the House; it was certainly none 
with him (Mr. Hawes). The journal to 
which he was referring was The Times, 
and he would just call the attention of the 
House to a leading article in the The 
Times of July 4, 1828. It was in the 
following terms :—‘ A meeting, at which 
the Duke of Wellington is to be present, 


{COMMONS} 


takes place to-morrow, in support of the | 


Thames Tunnel enterprise. After stating 
this fact, and soliciting the attention of 
the public to it, it would be unjustifiable, 
and even absurd in us to represent the 
enterprise as one which, under the most 
favourable circumstances, is likely to 
yield a beneficial return of interest for the 
capital employed, at least for a very long 
time to come. But at the same time it 
must be considered as a noble undertaking ; 
and so much the more noble will it prove, 
should it be concluded, as it is found to 
be environed and impeded by unforeseen 
difficulties and accidents. Whoever con- 
templates the project in this light, will 
feel it to be his duty to lend it support, 
and to press its progress from higher 
motives than those of personal interest— 
from a desire to do honour to his country 
and the age in which he lives. We cannot 
deceive any one, if we would, as to the 
pecuniary prospects of the undertaking ; 
but we would not withhold the incitement 
ofa more generous principle of action.” 
Now, here surely was strong evidence to 
prove the fact that the public mind was 
generally possessed with a favourable 
feeling as to the national character of the 
work, and the importance of completing 
it. He had said enough about the Bill. 


This article, it would be observed, appeared | 


when the Duke of Wellington was in | 


office; an application was at the time 


made by the Company to the Government | 


for a loan, and a long investigation took 


place before the then Chancellor of the | 


Exchequer (Mr. Goulburn) as to the 
security. Lord Althorp was called in 


both by the proprietors and by the Duke | 
of Wellington to state the result of his | 
_chequer, namely 30,0002, he held in his 


inquiries. His Lordship made a report, 
in which he stated that the lowest income 
that might be expected from the tunnel 
would be 15,000/. a-year. 
read the answer of Mr.Goulburn. The hon. 


Gentleman read the answer, which was to | 


He would now | 
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the effect that the report had been con- 
sidered by himself and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, that they had no reasonable doubt 
of the security, but that, owing to the 
heaviness of existing engagements, it was 
not intended to place in the hands of the 
Commissioners any further sums of money 
that year for advances in aid of public 
works, Now, here was the approval of 
the security on the part of Mr. Goulburn. 
He would now read a letter on the subject 
from the Duke of Wellington, prefacing 
it with the remark, that the noble Duke 
had always taken a generous and lively 
interest in the success of the project. 
Indeed, it was one in which men of all 
parties took the greatest interest; for the 
deputation which went up to the Duke of 
Wellington on this occasion was headed 
by Lord Morpeth and Sir Robert Inglis. 
The hon. Gentleman here read the Duke 
of Wellington’s letter, which was dated 
in 1829, and was to the effect, that he 
thought it better that the question should 
not be brought before Parliament that 
Session in the way of direct aid from the 
Treasury, but that he hoped the subject 
might be brought forward next Session, 
and he trusted their Lordships of the 
Treasury would approve of that course. 
Here, surely, was an approval on the part 
of the Duke of Wellington of the principle 
of advancing public money in aid of this 
work. As to the Treasury minute, he 
(Mr. Hawes) would, as a director, say, 
that it was extremely strict and severe. 
The hon. Gentleman had said the Ex- 
chequer Loan Commissioners had refused 
to grant the money. It was convenient 
for him to make this statement; but it 
was not the cofrect one. The answer of 
the Commissioners was, that as the work 
was of a nature that did not admit of any 
contract for its completion, or the giving 
the Board such security as they must 
require, they did not intend to advance 
any money without special legislation on 
the subject. It was obvious at once that 
it would be impossible to execute the work 
by contract, as the contracting parties 
could not give security for the preservation 
of the work already done. With regard 
to the sum already advanced by the ‘Ex- 


hand a detailed statement up to June, 
1835, of the expenditure of that money. 
He did not feel it necessary to defend 
himself on this occasion, as the hon. 
Member had not thought proper to attack 
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him by name at all. He would, however, 
say, in the face of the House and of the 
country, that the hon. Gentleman had 
made charges which he could not justify 
as he ought, and that he (Mr. Hawes) was 
therefore entitled to say, that he had 
brought forward a case totally unfounded, 
and entirely unworthy of the notice of 
Parliament. 


Lord Granville Somerset said, he should | 
intention of | 
of 


like to know if it were the 
Ministers to oppose the appointmen! 
this Committee. For his part, he thought 
that it was a subject well deserving the 
attention of Parliament, especially when so 
Jarge a sum of money was to be advanced 
under the authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. He greatly doubted the expedi- 
ency of advancing 246,000/. out of the 


public funds for carrying on a work of 


this nature. Certainly, where such 
sum was advanced, 
evidence as to the goodness of the security 
and the importance of the work in a na- 
tional point of view. Now, he did not 
think that the hon. member for Lambeth 
had at all negatived the assertion of the 
hon. member for Berkshire, 
of Parliament was one authorizing the 
Treasury to advance money, nor had he 
proved that when the Act passed the 
Members of the House, generally speaking, 
were at all aware that gave so sweeping a 
power. He would not say that the Act 
had been smuggled, but they all knew 
how private Acts were passed, and he must 
say, that so large a sum as this should 
not have been voted without discussion, 
The hon. Member (the Secretary for the 
Treasury) stated, that this Bil contamed 


a 


{AuG. 





there should be strong 


that this Act | 


only a clause similar to clauses contained | 


in other private Bills that had been often | 


previously passed. Now, as that hon. 
Gentleman had acknowledged that the 
Treasury had prevented a Bill with a simi- 
lar clause from passing the Lords, the 
Treasury should, if it knew of the Clause 
in this Bill at the time of its passing, have 
stopped its progress. The hon. Member 
for Lambeth challenged inquiry as to the 
passing this Act, while the hon. Gentle- 
man, the Secretary to the Treasury oppo- 
sed any such inquiry. Now he, (Lord 








G. Somerset) cared little about the Act of | 


Parliament, but he did care about the 


advance of so large a sum of money for 
this particular purpose without any chance 
of its being repaid. 
that it ever 


not think 
It was 


He did 
would be repaid. 


| 
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20} 
neither more less, therefore, than a 
grant of the public mouey completely and 
entirely give naway,. The hon. Ge ntle man 
had referred to the authority of the Duke of 
Wellington and Mr. Goulburn in 1829; but 
did they propose any Actfor that panpesa in 
1830? As farashe recollected, the Dukeof 
Wellington then took this course—he 
did not propose a grant of public money 
for the work, but he contributed a sum 
out of his private fortune towards it, on 
the principle that it was a national work, 
the funds for the completion of which 
should be supplied by private subscription. 
He (Lord G. Somerset) did not know on 
what grounds it was calculated that this 
246,000/. would complete the work. The 
subject appeared to him one that suggested 
a fair inquiry. He was not for giving 
246,000/7. of the public money away for the 
completion ofa work, thetinal completion of 
which was doubtful, and the national 
utility of which was equally problematical. 
it was not a work th a connected a great 
tract of country. It certainly would con- 
nect two very populous portions of this 
great citv, but that would not entitle it to 
be dignified with the character cf a nati- 
onal work. If inquiry were refused now, 
at all events it should be granted next 
Session. He thought that no time should 
be lost in inquiring into such a transac- 
tion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
addressed the House before, because he was 
quite willing to let the ease stand upon 
the speeches of his hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary for the Treasury, and his hon. Friend 
the Member for Lambeth, who had stated 
the whole of the case, and had completely 
met the assertions of the hon. Member for 
Berkshire. On a former occasion he had 
objected to this inquiry on the ground that 
such an inquiry had never been asked 
before; but this he would say, that if the 
hon. Gentleman would bring any kind of 
charge against the department with which 
he was connected, so far from resisting 
such an inquiry, on a future occasion, he 
should be most anxious that the whole of 
the proceedings, guoad the Treasury, 
should be investigated. But as to the 
present motion, who had ever heard of an 
inquiry into the circumstances connected 
with the passing of a former Act of Par- 
liament ? Even if he were disposed to 
grant such an inquiry, it could not be 
granted except in an extreme case, and 
when they had all the facts before them, 


nor 
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Indeed, the House would have no right 
to institute such an inquiry, unless it was 
shown that the Bill in question had been 
improperly passed. No Gentleman could 
support such a motion, unless he believed 
there had been something wrong—some- 
thing like smuggling of the Bill through 
the House. Now, there had not been the 
shadow of a case of that kind made out in 
the present instance. The hon, Gentleman 
indeed asserted that the forms of Parlia- 
ment had been departed from. He did 
not then fill the office he now occupied, 
and therefore he did not need that gra- 
cious vindication of his character, which 
the hon. Gentleman had with such zeal 
and generosity extended to his nobleFriend. 
The hon. Gentleman asserted that this Act 
should have been committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. Now, no 
money was actually voted by this Bill, and 
if the hon. Gentieman’s doctrine was 
correct, not a_ single private Bill con- 
taining any clauses concerning a loan 
from the Exchequer Commissioners 
could be passed without going through 
a Committee of the whole House. 
But, great as was the knowledge which 
the hon. Gentleman seemed to think he 
possessed, he passed a most undeserved 
imputation upon the former House of Com- 
mons, and upon the former Speaker, 
when he made such a charge; the fact, 
however was, that the hon. Gentleman 
was not able to produce a single case 


to show that there had been, in this in- | 


{COMMONS} 





stance, a departure from the rules and | 


orders of that House. In answer to his 
noble Friend who had spoken last,he would 
just quote a precedent under a former and 
of course a good Government, as_ his 
noble Friend was a member of it. 
could quote twenty such precedents, but 
one was sufficient. He referred to the 
10th of George 4th.—an Act which was 


passed for explaining and amending former | 


Acts for the formation of the Ulster Canal. 
This Act was passed on the Ist of June, 
1829, and it contained a Clause, empow- 
ering the Ulster Canal Company to take a 
loan of 120,000/. from the Commissioners 
of Exchequer-bills. Now, here was an 
Act precisely similar to the present, and 
he imputed not the slightest blame to the 
Government of the day when it was passed. 
There was no doubt that this was a most 
interesting national work. The Duke of 
Wellington had stated that it was such, 
and had expressed a hope at the time that 


He | 
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the Government of which he was the head, 
might be enabled to bring it forward for con- 
sideration in the next Session. It was true 
that he had not done so, but his feelings 
with regard to the work, might be gathered 
from an Act passed during his Adminis- 
tration, the 9th of George 4th., chap. 63, 
It was an Act enabling the Tunnel Com- 
pany to borrow sums of money for the 
completion of the work, and in the 22nd 
Clause the power was given to them of 
applying fora loan to the Commissioners 
of Exchequer-bills, and it gave the power, 
as it expressly stated, without reference to 
personal security. ‘The Treasury had de- 
termined to advance the money, because 
they felt that this was a great national 
undertaking, which it would be a national 
disgrace to leave unfinished, and to a cer- 
tain extent a reflection upon the country 
at large, that the individuals who had 
spent all their money in carrying this pro- 


ject to its present extent should be left to 


lose every thing without any effort being 
made on the part of the public to finish 
the work. Again, he would assert that 
there had been nothing unusual in the 
course taken—that it was warranted by 
precedents of various kinds of adverse 
Governments, and that the Treasury was 
fully and entirely justitied in what it had 
done. He was ready to admit, however, 
that they were bound to proceed with the 
greatest caution—that they were bound to 
see every 6d. advanced properly expended, 
and to examine the results as they went 
along, in order that if a reasonable doubt 
should arise that the sum in question 
would be sufficient to complete the under- 
taking, they should, in discharge of their 
duty to the public, stop any further 
advances for that purpose. He could 
assure the hon. Member, that not an ad- 
ditional 6d. would be issued without a 
full examination af the expenditure. He 
pledged himself to that course during the 
recess, and then when the House met in 
February it would be for the House to 
determine whether he had advanced any 
money without sufficient grounds. If the 
hon. Gentleman should think so, then let 
him move for a Committee of Inquiry, and 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
would be ready to second his Motion. 
One of the propositions of the hon. Gen- 
tleman was, that he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) should endeavour to get back 
the portion of the money already advanced 
—advanced, it should be recollected, upon 
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the faith of an act of Parliament. Now, 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
would not commit such a breach of faith, 
even though it might earn from the hon. 
Gentleman that same generous considera- 
tion for his character which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had been kind enough to bestow 
on that of his noble Friend (Earl Spencer.) 
The noble Lord opposite said, that no 
further money should be advanced without 
due inquiry. He again pledged himself 
to that course. ‘Then let the hon. Gen- 


tleman move for a Committee of Inquiry | 


into his conduct next Session, and, he re- 


. . | 
peated, he would himself second the Mo- | 
He had stated his objections to this | 
a singular 


tion. 
Motion. It afforded, indeed, 
instance of the happy effects of the in- 
vestigations of some hon. 
concerned themselves in Parliamentary 
proceedings, and the results of whose most 


important and most distinguished labours | 


generally declared themselves in the dis- 


covery of some extraordinary mare’s nest. | 


The hon. Member for Berkshire was most 
renowned in that species discovery. 
He had found out certainly, in the present 
instance, a very extraordinary mare’s nest, 
and he wished the hon. Member joy of his 
discovery. 

Mr. Sheppard said, that he had seconded 
the Motion upon the principle of economy, 
and because he thought the public should 
be fully satisfied on sucha subject. After, 


however, the Motion had been met so 


handsomely and so fairly by the Members | 


of the Government, he would not say 
another word, unless to express his wish 
for the success of the undertaking for 
which the money was to be advanced. 

Sir Edward Codrington said, the work 
was one of national importance. It was so 
viewed by the Duke of Wellington, who 
had stated, that if finished, 
great military utility. He maintained, 
that the money was only lent, and that it 
was lent upon good security. Asa Di- 
rector, he would say, that no persons were 
more anxious for the fullest investigation 
and inquiry, than the Directors and pro- 
prictors of this Company. Let the hon, 
Member move for such inquiry, and he 
(Sir Edward Codrington) would second 
the Motion. With regard to the petition 
which he presented on the day the Bill 
was read a second time, he begged to say, 
that that was the most proper moment for 
presenting a petition. 

Mr. Walter said, 


that after the assur- 


{Aua. 20} 


Gentlemen who | 


it would be of 
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ance which had been given, that no more 
money should be advanced without the 
most rigid inquiry, he would withdraw the 
Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Grass Duttes.] On the Motion that 
the Glass Duties’ Bill be committed, 
Su John Tyrell would avail himself 





of 


| the opportur rity to express his regret that 
| the Government 
| to the a 


y 
{i 


no relief 
claims had 
by unan- 
All other classes were 
unfortunate agricul- 


xtended 
Their 
supported 


had « 
ricullurists. 
preferred and 
swerable arguments. 
relieved but 
turists 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
j}not be drawn into irregular discussion : 
but, as it was the in and out of 
doors, with particnlar parties to attribute 
unfeelingness to the Government regard- 
ing agriculture, he must complain that 
the hon. Member, after all that had 
passed, lent himself to such opinions. 
| On the hustings many Members had made 
vehement protestations on this subject— 
he did not say that the hon. Member had 
done and yet a good many of those 
vehement advocates of the repeal of the 
Malt Tax, when the question was brought 
on, had voted against that repeal. After 
that he thought it was rather hard thus to 
attack the Government. He maintained 
that there could not be relief to manu- 
| factures without benefiting agriculture. 
[t was probable that the moment this Bill 
| passed there would be many persons 
taken off the roads who were now engaged 
in breaking stones. In one case forty 
labourers would be thus released. Would 
not taking them off the rates be of any 
benefit to agriculture? Ifthe hon. Mem- 
ber desired to see the reasons for opposing 
the repeal ofthe Malt Tax fully stated, he 
would refer him to the speech of the right 
hon. Member for Tamworth (Sir R. Peel) 
on that occasion. 

Mr. Robinson expressed regret that, as 
it was sought to afford relief to this parti- 
cular branch of manufacture, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had not reduced 
the duty altogether; for by that course 
there would have been no necessity to 
keep up the machinery for collecting a 
small rate of duty. 

The House went into Committee. 
Bill was read and the House resumed. 


been 


the 


fashion, 


sO; 





The 
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The House went into Committee on the 
Registration of Voters’ (Ireland) Bill. 

On the Question that Clause 6 (which 
provides, ‘that the Lord-lieutenant shall 
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have power to appoint barristers of not less - 


than five years’ standing to revise the lists”) 
should stand part of the Bill, 


for transferring the duty of registration 


from the assistant-barristers to revising- | 


barristers appointed by Government. ‘The 
only one offered was, that it was advisable 
to separate the political from the judicial 
functions. 


duty. The only point to be ascertained 
was, whether or not the applicant was in 


possession of such a qualification as the | 
should entitle him | 


legislature intended 
to the enjoyment of the elective franchise. 


For that purpose, all the inquiry necessary | 


was into the nature, extent, and circum- 
stances of his farm, and the rent; but in 
order to stamp upon this duty the name 
of ‘ political,” it would be necessary that 
the barrister should be acquainted with the 
political sentiments not only ofthe claimant, 
but also of the candidates for the county 
In no 


or borough to which they belong. 
other point of view could this be thought 
a political duty; and he would assert, 
with the utmost confidence, that no such 


considerations influenced the assistant- 
barristers. It might be said that the sys- 
tem proposed was similar to the English. 
It might be; but in England, there were 
no officers analogous to the assistant- 
barrister—no machinery existed—and one 
had, of necessity, to be created. In 
Scotland, the duty of registration was left 
in the hands of the Sheriffs of counties— 
no new set of officers was created. Why, 
then, in Ireland make an unnecessary 
change? There of all places, it was most 
unadvisable to make the change proposed, 
because the right to vote was much more 
difficult to ascertain. 


appointed 
parture from their duty,)—might be guided 
either to restrict or relax the franchise, 
in accordance with the political complexion 
of the Government of the day. The deci- 
sions of the assistant-barristers were likely 
to be in accordance with the intention of 
the Legislature. Experience had proved 


{COMMONS} 


‘or a Committee of that House. 


| the Reform Act. 
Sir Edmund Hayes said, he had not 
yet heard any substantial reason assigned | 


That proposition might be | 
most true in the abstract, but he denied | 
that the registration of voters was a political | 





The qualification | 
was so undefined, and capable of such | 
different construction, that the barristers | 
annually,—(without any de- | 
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it in almost every appeal, either to a Jury, 
Their 
decisions had been confirmed; whilst ail 
the decisions, with scarcely an exception, 
which had been reversed, were those of 
the revising-barristers, appointed under 
Look at the scrutiny on 
the Carlow Election. Almost all of the 
votes which were declared to be fraudulent 
and bad were those of men having 
farms, varying from three to ten acres, 
paying 20s. to 25s. per acre, and admitted 


'to the register, not by the Chairman of 


the country, but by the revising-barrister 
appointed by Government, under the Re- 
form Act. Other cases might be cited to 
support this view of the subject; but it was 
unnecessary, the fact was equally important 
and indisputable. It was desirable that 
every man fairly entitled to the franchise, 
according to the intention of the Legisla- 
ture, should obtain it without difficulty ; 
but it was equally desirable to exclude a 
class of fictitious voters, little better than 
those under the old system, For this pur- 
pose, it would be better not to take the 
duty from the assistant-barristers; and, 
therefore, he should move, as an Amend- 
ment, that the 6th Clause be omitted from 
the Bill. 

Mr. Sergeant O'Loghlen could assure the 
hon. Baronet, that there existed no inten- 
tion to throw any imputation upon the 
assistant-bariisters. It was the wish of 
the great majority of the assistant-bar- 
risters that they should be relieved from 
the onerous duties imposed upon them 
since the passing of the Reform Bill. 

Mr, Shaw did not doubt that such was 
the desire of the assistant-barristers, and 
it was a very natural one, as well as a 
strong proof of the absurdity of the charge 
against them—that they desired to pro- 
mote particular political interests by their 
manner of registering. The question was, 
what course would be most advantageous 
for the public? Clearly, to retain as re- 
vising-barristers, that most estimable body 
of men, the assistant-barristers, whose sta- 
tion and character placed them above real 
suspicion; though, from what occurred 
daily in that House, it was plain that no 


| station or character could save any public 


functionary in Ireland from the most base 


_and slanderous imputations. 


Viscount Morpeth supported the Clause, 
because the assistant-barristers had quite 
sulficient duties to perform independently 
of that from which this Bill would relieve 
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them; and no objection could reasonably 
be made to the appointment being vested 
in the Lord-Lieutenant. The Judges had 
not the appointment of the assistant-bar- 
risters ; and when an appeal was given by 
the Bill to the Judges, no person could 
maintain that any slur was intended to be 
cast on those learned personages. 

Colonel Perceval said : The noble Lord 
must admit, that to give the appointment 
of the revising-barristers to the Govern- 
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ment, was going out of the course adopted | 


in England, and was not carrying out the 
principle laid down in the preamble of the 
Bill. In England the Judges appointed 


the barristers; but it was proposed that | 
Why 


in Ireland they should not do so. 
was this to be? Was it because certain 
persons rose up in that House and at- 
tacked the Judges of the land, and most 
unjustly charged those learned personages 
with being political partisans? Was it 
because the Government was obliged to 
succumb to those hon. Members? Was 
it for these reasons, he would ask, that 
the attacks were permitted which, without 
the apparent sanction of the Government, 
would have been only worthless and con- 
temptible? The country could not look 
with confidence to these appointments, 


He 


unless they rested with the Judges. 
therefore objected to the Clause, as being 
calculated only to please a certain party 
in that House, and to cast reflections 


upon the assistant-barristers, Ile agreed 
with his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Donegal, that it would be better to have 
the Clause omitted. The Clause ap- 
peared to him to be a perfect job; placing 
at the disposal of Government eleven 
places of 300/. a-year each. He called 
on the House to look at the registries in 
Ireland which had been conducted by 
the revising-barristers, and those which 
had been conducted by the assistant-bar- 
risters. If hon. Members compared the 
two, they would find that the former were 
full of objections, while to the latter there 
were no objections. The Committees of 
that House had, in every instance, by their 
decisions, stamped the registry conducted 
by the registering- barristers as bad. ‘Those 
Committees which, notwithstanding the 
unmeasured attacks that had been made 
upon them in that House—notwithstand- 
ing that they had been taxed with per- 
jury,—those Committees, who had looked 
at the question dispassionately, had, no 
matter what were the politics of their 


fAve. 20} 
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| Members, pronounced it as their solemn 
| Opinion, that the registry in Ireland was 
' deluged with fictitious voters, and it was 
this class of voters which the 9th Clause 
| of this Bill was intended to preserve. The 
| assistant-barristers in Ireland were men of 
the highest character, and above suspi- 
|cion: they were, generally speaking, men 
| of standing in the profession, and properly 
/ qualified to control the registry. For 
these reasons he should support the Amend- 
ment; and if it were lost, thea he should 
move an Amendment in accordance with 
the preamble of the Bill, to the effect 
that the appointment of revising-barristers 
shall be given to the Judges. 

Mr. Ronayne insisted that assistant-bar- 
iristers in Ireland were influenced by poli- 
tical partialities. ‘Their conduct, indeed, 
in registering voters was unjust in the 
extreme. ‘The Act of Parliament made it 
imperative upon the barrister to call over 
the list of persons claiming to register, 
three times. The obvious meaning of that 
was, that the claimants should have an 
opportunity of answering to their names. 
But he knew an instance where an as- 
sistant-barrister called the list over three 
times before eleven o’clock on the first 
day of the registry, and those who hap- 
pened not to be present were disfranchised. 
He should feel it his duty to vote against 
the Amendment. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson said: The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had last ad- 
dressed the Committee, had brought an 
unfounded charge of partiality against the 
assistant-barristers, as well as a most un- 
just accusation against an individual. The 
mode prescribed by the Reform Act, with 
respect to calling over the lists, was the 
mode adopted in the case the hon. Mem- 
ber had adverted to. The Reform Bill 
made it imperative on the barrister to go 
through the registry before he entered 
upon any other business; and the charge, 
therefore, of the hon. and learned Member 
for Clonmel resolved itself into this, that 
the barrister did not drive a coach-and-six 
through an Act of Parliament. Nothing 
could be more impolitic than to register 
voters whenever they chose to appear ; for 
they would come forward when those who 
had objections to urge against their claims 
were absent. He should vote for the 
Amendment, because he saw no reason 
why a new machinery should be created 
when competent machinery already ex- 
isted. The Solicitor-General for Ireland 
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seemed to suppose that the assistant-bar- 
risters had not time to do the duty. They 
were the paid servants of the public, and 
were bound to devote their time to the 
public. If an assistant-barrister could not 
spare time, let him resign his office, and 
another would be easily got to do his duty. 
If revising-barristers were to be appointed, 
the noble Lord (Morpeth) must, of course, 
make the appointments on the suggestion 
of some person, and it required not the 
spirit of divination to point out who that 
person would be. It was clear that the 
revising-barristers would, in fact, be the 
friends and partisans of the administration 
which appointed them. : 

Mr. Ruthven thought the hon, and 
learned Gentleman had said more in fa- 
vour of the Clause, as it now stood, than 
against it. It was surely better that each 
man should have his own particular busi- 
ness assigned him, than that he should be 
required to be a Jack-of-all_trades, which 
would be the effect of the Amendment. 

Mr. More O'Ferrall said it was impos- 
sible that the assistant-barristers should 
perform the duties prescribed by the Bill, 
and therefore it was necessary that revis- 
ing-barristers should be appointed. He 
could corroborate the statement made by 
the hon. Member for Clonmel, as to the 
mode adopted by the assistant-barristers 
in calling over the lists. In his own coun- 
try he had known freeholders who had to 
proceed fifteen miles to the place where 
the registry was conducted, and on their 
arrival they found the list had been called 
over, and they were therefore obliged to 
return fifteen miles more without being 
registered. It was plain that the assistant- 
barristers could not perform the duty of re- 
gistry consistently with the due performance 
of their other duties; and, therefore, the 
question the House had to decide was, 
whether they would vest the appointment 
of the revising-barristers in the Judges or 
the Government. In his opinion it would 
be preferable to vest the appointment in 
the Crown. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the Clause was a 
most useful one, and the Bill could not go 
on without it. If the nomination of the 
barristers were given to the Judges, and 
the appeal from the decisions of the bar- 
risters likewise to the Judges, the Judge 
would be placed in this ludicrous position, 
—first, the Judge was to appoint the bar- 
rister on the score of his abilities; and 
then the Judge was to decide against him, 
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because he was a blockhead. It was de- 
nied by Members on the other side of the 
House, that the Judges were political par- 
tisans; but was there, he would ask, no 
such thing as favouritism in the Irish 
Courts? He recollected three Chief Barons 
in Ireland. He knew the son of one of 
them. Out of seventy-four cases that were 
to be tried, this son held seventy briefs. 
Well, that Chief Baron died; and the 
next term his son did not hold a single 
brief. And the House, after the state- 
ment of this fact, was to be told that there 
was no favouritisin in the Irish Courts. 
The Chief Baron to whom he had alluded 
was succeeded by another, and his son was 
in full business, so long as his father re- 
mained on the Bench. But his father 
left the Bench, and the year following his 
son dwindled into a private country gentle- 
man, all his business having left him the 
moment his father retired. Did not the 
Irish Judges, he would ask, allow their 
sons-in-law to become politicians, and had 
not this an injurious effect upon the suitors 
He would instance a 
case. At the last election for Dublin, an 
attorney came to him and said that he was 
most anxious to vote for him, but he feared 
if he did so, it would injure his client, who 
had a cause to be heard by the Judge 
whose son-in-law was a candidate. The 
Irish Judges, too, were politicians. In 


England he never heard of an instance of 


the Judges going down to vote at contested 
elections, but in Ireland they went most 
ostentatiously. With respect to assistant- 
barristers being men of great business, the 
fact was not so. The appointment was 
usually looked to as a sort of termination 
to their labours, and he hoped that before 
long they would be prevented from prac 

tising at all, ‘The country attorneys soon 
found out that no name looked so well at 
the foot of a declaration as that of the as- 
sistant-barrister of the county. He objected 
to the assistant-barristers being removable 
at pleasure. They ought to hold their 
offices during good behaviour, and ought 
not to be confined to one particular county. 
Hie would prefer to have them ambulatory ; 
for whenever they remained long in one 
county, they became tied up with the 
gentry, and were looked upon with sus- 
picion by the people. He had presented 
a petition against one of those ussistant- 
barristers a few days since, detailing some 
circumstances which, upon investigation, 
might not, perhaps, prove the barrister to 
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have acted wrongly; but all he now con- 
tended for was, that the assistant-bar- 
risters did not give satisfaction. He would 
recommend that the barristers should not 
go the same Circuit twice in succession. 
Mr. Vesey rose to defend the conduct 
of the assistant-barristers in Ireland. It 
was his conviction, notwithstanding the 
attack made upon them by the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin, that they had 
always given their decisions in the most 
impartial manner. Never having heard 
any specific charge brought forward against 
any of the assistant-barristers, with the ex- 
ception of the one which had just been 
made, and which he hoped had_ been 
proved to be totally and completely futile ; 
and believing that they had most consci- 
entiously, impartially, and efficiently dis- 
charged their duties as revising-barristers, 
—and thinking that the revision of the 
registry could not by any possibility be 
placed in better hands than theirs,—he 
would give his cordial support to the 
Amendment proposed by his hon. Friend. 
Mr. Shaw: Felt real pain at the ne- 
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cessity cast upon him in consequence of 


the gratuitous and undistinguishing slan- 
der of all those in authority in Ireland, 
poured forth, as usual, by the hon. and 
Jearned Member (Mr. O’Connell), to in- 
terrupt the detail of business,—which he 
had hoped the House would have been 
allowed to attend to in Committee, by 
making some reply to the charge. How 
plainly did such conduct of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman prove, that to remove 
from the assistant-barristers the duty of 
the revision of voters, which he (Mr. 
Shaw) was anxious to retain in their hands, 
would fail altogether to prevent the im- 
putations which were so unsparingly, and 
without the slightest regard to facts, 
heaped upon the highest and most distin- 
guished of the superior Judges—men who, 
in truth, were above all suspicion in their 
character and conduct; but not a whit 
the securer on that account from the viru- 
lent attacks of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber. To be sure, Judges in Ireland, as 


well as elsewhere, must have sons and | 


sons-in-law; and, were they to be de- 
barred from being candidates for Parlia- 
ment, or shut out from any other just ob- 
ject of ambition; or, to have such gross 
and disgusting charges made against any 
Judge connected with them ? The Judge 
alluded to by the hon. Member, in his in- 
sinuation as to the Dublin election, was 
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one of the most incorruptible men that 
ever adorned a public station. He was 
glad the hon. Member had not named the 
attorney who, he said, suspected—for- 
sooth!—that that Judee would be influ- 
enced in his judicial decision by the fact 
of his son-in-law being a candidate for a 
seat in this House, because he (Mr. Shaw) 
not knowing who that attorney was, could 
now say, without the possibility of intend- 
ing personal offence, that he must have a 
low and vulgar mind and be a disgrace to 
his profession. Assistant-barristers were 
not vitually, though in strictness they 
might be, removea ble at pleasure; and the 
unprincipled attacks to which all men in 
—, office in Ireland were subject ren- 
dered it the more necessary that they 
should oP character and station sufli- 
cient to repel such attacks in the minds of 
all reasonable and well-thinking men. He 
greatly objected to the power of registra- 
tion being vested in the mere occasional 
appointees of the government. The pub- 
lic generally—let the hon. and learned 
member (Mr, O’Connell) reproach them 
as he pleased—knew how to appreciate 
the assistant-barristers of Ireland. He for 
one hoped they would not be made ambu- 
latory for he was sure their character did 
not require it, on the ground suggested by 
the hon. Gentleman and he thought it 
would impair their usefulness, and prevent 
the possibility of their courts being as well 
regulated as they now were. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman asked if he was 
more a political partizan in denouncing 
the Judges than Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House were in defending them ? 
He said the cases bore no parallel; but he 
would suppose that the present Attorney- 
General for Ireland, or the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite, the Solici- 
tor-General, were, as it was very likely 
they soon weuld be, raised to the bench. 
They were undoubtedly much greater poli- 
tical partizans, in the fair sense of the 
term, than any Judge now on the Irish 
bench ever had been. Yet he should 
blush to think there was any Member on 
his side of the House who could so far 
forget all that was due to truth or decency 
as to speak of those hon. Members as the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. O’Connell) had 
spoken of the present Irish Judges. Such 
conduct was degrading to them all as 
Irishmen and it must tend to bring disre- 
spect upon all the constituted authorities 
in Ireland. 
2C 
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Viscount Morpeth feared that if he ac- 
ceded to the proposition of making the ap- 
pointment of the revising-barristers perma- 
nent, he would render himself liable to the 
charge of monopolising patronage. As 


the Clause stood, it left it in the power of 


succeeding administrations to appoint the 
revising barristers if it should deem fit. 

Mr, Sergeant O’Loghlen contended that 
the crown ought to have the appointment, 
and quoted from a speech made by Sir R, 
Peel in 1829, to show that the right hon, 
Baronet had at that period contended for 
the same principle. 

Mr. Fitzstephen French wished to know 
the reason of five years being antroduced, 
as the necessary standing of a barrister to 
be appointed under this act; in England 
no time was required—-a revising barrister 
might be appointed the day after he was 

called to the bar; aud in Ireland, when- 

ever it had been deemed expedient, to de- 
mand a qualification of a certain number 
of years standing, six had been the num- 
ber always required; it had been so for 
the barristers appointed to register under 
the Reform Bill—it was so for the assist- 
ant-barristers, and indeed all other legal 
appointments. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 15; Noes 49; Majority 34. 

The Clause was agreed to. 

On Clause 9 

Colonel Perceval said his objections to 
this Clause were rather increased than di- 
minished, since he last addressed the 
House upon the subject. It was his in- 
tention to move such Amendments in the 
Clause, as would cure the defects in the 
present fictitious registries of Ireland. He 
thought all the registries should be re- 
opened before the registering-barristers, 

Mr. Sergeant O’Loghlen objected to 
opening the registry generally in Ireland. 
This would put all the voters in Ireland to 
very unnecessary trouble and expense, 
which ought to be avoided, if possible. 
There might be, and he had no doubt 
there were persons improperly placed on 
the registry ; but then, it must be remem- 
bered, that there were as many for one 
party another—and, in his opinion, 
neither party would gain by a general re- 
vision. Balancing the inconveniences 
that would arise on both sides, he was of 
opinion that it would be better to leave 
the matter as it was. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that having ex- 
pressed an opinion yesterday that it was 


as 
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better to open the registries generally, and 
having changed his Opinion since, he 
thought it but fair to state his reasons for 
the change. He was now of opinion, that 
all voters on the registry had a vested 
legal right to continue there. They had a 
vested right for eight years. Under these 
circumstances, and out of respect for the 
vested rights of the voters, which ought 
not to be lightly taken away, he should 
vote for the Clause as it stood. 

Mr. Shaw had been greatly surprised 
the night before at the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. O'Connell) agreeing in 
the objection —the very first objection 
inade to this Clause—-that its effeet would 
be to render valid all the fraudulent voters 
which had been improperly admitted on 
the registry in Treland--and he did not 
wouder that the houn.Gentleman had since 
his mind, ‘The impression in 
Ireland was, that this was the real motive 
of those who urged the present Bill, and 
he (Mr. Shaw) “should suspect it, if they 
refused to make the obviously fair Amend- 
ment in this Clause which he meant to 
propose, It was not to open all the regis- 
tries, but merely to apply the very prin- 
ciple of the Bill itself, as admitted by its 
supporters. That principle was, to give 
an appeal from the revising barristers to 
the judge, both in the case of improper 
admission and rejection, and to let that be 
final. He did not object to that principle, 
but he required that it should be applied 
as well to votes that had been as those 
that might be hereafter improperly admit- 
ted, and he asked, in common justice, 
that there should be a power in the case of 
all votes which had been already improperly 
admitted, to appeal to the Judge before 
they were permanently fixed on the 
registry. The right hon. Member moved 
an Amendment to the effect of his speech, 

Viscount Morpeth: Ifit were considered 
inexpedient to open the registry generally, 
he saw no reason why he should comply 
with the modified proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman. By the Bill the House 
shut out an appeal to the House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, that it ap- 
peared to him that the noble Lord was not 
taking a common sense view of the 
Amendment proposed by his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Shaw). It was agreed on all 
hands that a number of persons had been 
improperly placed on the registry, and the 
question was, were they to be permitted to 
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remain ? 
land had stated a debit and credit account, 
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The Solicitor-General for Ire- | stating 
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his opinion remained unaltered, 
' that the objection to voters ought not, as 


and had come to the conclusion that both | 


parties were alike in that respect ; but he 
imagined that the learned Member for 
Dublin took a different view of the subject 


and although he founded his change of 


opinion upon his respect for vested rights, 


;| if objected to, should 


he thought it might be attributed to the | 
fact of the hon. and learned Member hav- | 


ing ascertained that a much greater num- 
ber of his supporters had been improperly 
I { J 


. ’ . 1 | 
registered than of his opponents. Tle called 
upon the House to adopt the proposition | 


of his right hon. Friend, and to follow out 
the avowed principle of the Bill, and purge 
the registry from the fictitious votes that 
had been improperly placed upon it. 

Mr. Dominick Browne said, he did not 
often agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Shaw), but he thou cht t 
suggestion made by him 
justice, and ought to be acceded to. He 
thought it unfair to shut out an appeal to 
the House of Commons against those who 
had been improperly registered for the last 


he 


three years, without giving an appeal 
somewhere. He could state, of his own 
knowledge, having been Chairman of the 


county-Galway Election Committee, that 
voters to a great extent had been fraudu- 
lently made—and he instanced some cases 
in his own county of a similar nature. 
Mr. Fitzstephen French was not a littl 
surprised at the change of opinion in the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site; stili more so, at that of the hon, 
Member for Dublin, who had yesterday so 
forcibly spoken against that Clause, and 
whose great experience in matters of this 
sort would, he thought, have prevented his 
adopting an opinion to be in a few hours so 
hastily abandoned. The only argument 
made use of was, that this power of appeal 
might be vexatiously used ; but if Gentle- 
men would turn to the 1: 3th section, they 
would see that was provided against by the 
power vested in the barrister—of giving 
costs to the amount of forty shillings 
Really, from what had fallen from the 
right hon. the Solicitor-General (for Ire- 
land) the evening before, when Members 


on both sides of the House were tnani- 


mous in calling for an alteration of this 
Clause, he supposed that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had risen for the pur- 
pose of moving the omission of the words 
which had been so universally condemned ; 
for his own part, he had no hesitation in 


vas founded in | 
) who bad Soe improperly re 


was proposed, be confined to matters 
which had occurred e this registry, but 


ougit to be open,that the question of value, 


sini 


examined into 


and finally decided on—that that decision 


should be conclusive — that a petition 
should not be allowed acainst the qualifi- 
cation of some votes, while the registry 
was conclusive as to the qualification of 
the rest—in fine, that the expense and 
uncertanity of Committees of that House 


should bh The effect 


got rid of for ever. 


| of the Clause as it now stood, was to do 
away with the power of questioning the 
value, at the expiration of tive years, from 
the registration of the vr sent voters, 








which at present existed, 
oppose: d in value on their claiming to 
r and to perpetuate, at least for 
their lives, such persons now on the poll 
red. This, 
he considered, was not desirable for either 
party, no matter what their politics might 
be, nor was it consistent with the principles 
of justice; and he trusted that the Go- 
vernment would not any longer oppose the 
Amendment. 

Mr. Jephson agreed with his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. 
revising 


as they might be 
aa) ister, 


Isle 


Shaw) as to the necessity of 
gistry. Tle knew it a 
fact that persons who had been watched 
at one for the purpose of having 
their claims objects d to—had gone to an- 
other Sessions forty off, and got 
registered. In his opinion, the effect of 
the present Clause would be not merely to 


the re as 


Sessions, 


miles 


perpetuate those fictitious voters for five 
years, but for the lives of the parties. He 
would appeal to the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Callaghan) if it were not the 


fact that a number of persons in Cork had 
been registered as ten-pound voters whose 
houses had only been valued at 
pounds. Hedid not wish by any means 
to harass the voters, but he thoug cht jus- 
tice demanded that the registries should 
be purified, 

Mr. Callaghan hoped that the noble 
Lord (Morpeth) would not give way on 
the present Question, as he was convinced 
that if a revision of the registry were 
granted, there would be no termination to 
it. A bar of lawyers would be employ d 
to object to every voter, and, on the 
whole, the investigation would be one of 
the most vexatious nature. The registry 
for ¢ ork, under the Reform Bill, ou d for 
2C: 
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thirty days. Barristers and attorneys, 
amounting to twenty persons, were em- 
ployed by the Conservatives, and paid out 
of the Conservative fund, to throw every 
impediment in the way of those who came 
to register on the liberal side. The same 
staff was still kept up, and would be simi- 
larly employed if the proposed alteration 
in the Clause were agreed to. As the 
hon. Member for Mallow had appealed to 
him, he must say that he did not believe 
any such cases existed as those referred to. 
Ile (Mr. Callaghan) knew it was the 
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fashion to say that there were a great | 
many bad voters in the registries. He | 


(Mr. Callaghan) was not one of those 
who pretended to say that there were not 
some, but he had no doubt they were 
very few. A list of 11,000 bad votes was 
given in before the Committee who tried 
the merits of the Cork Election Petition, 
and out of this list the then sitting Mem- 
bers were only able to bring forward five 
cases, and only established two. He, 
therefore, thought he was entitled to be- 
lief, when he stated that the number of 
bad votes placed in the registry in Cork 
were very few indeed. He was perfectly 
satisfied that if the Amendment were car- 
ried, the registries in Cork would not be 
concluded for six months. He consi- 
dered the double appeal, as it was pro- 
posed ro give, would be fraught with the 
greatest possible inconvenience, unless 
proper care were taken to guard against 
frivolous objections being raised by parties 
not personally interested. Lord Spencer, 
in introducing the Reform Bill, said, that 
no individual was sufficiently interested in 
another person’s being registered, as not 
to warrant him in preferring an objection. 
The case was different, however, where an 
individual was refused his franchise, and 
where that person considered himself ag- 
grieved by such refusal, an appeal was 
granted. If an appeal should now be 
granted both ways, a pauper freeman 
would easily be found to object, and the 
parties would then have to go before a 
judge ; and, therefore, he thought security 
ought to be required for the costs, in the 
event of the objection turning out to be 
frivolous. On the whole, he thought the 
tendency of the Amendment would be, 
unnecessarily to harass the voter; and 
sure he was, that it would cause the cry 
for universal suffrage to be greater than 
ever. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson possessed some 
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information with respect to Cork, and 
would beg to ask the hon. Member 
whether there was not a Local Act which 
exempted from taxation all houses rated 
at and under five pounds. Now, he be- 
lieved that there were a number of persons 
upon the registry who had petitioned the 
Grand Jury to exempt them from taxa- 
tion, notwithstanding that they had regis- 
tered as ten-pound householders. These 
facts he was ready to prove at the Bar. 

Mr. Callaghan said, it was quite true 
that all houses rated, under the private 
Act alluded to at 51, were exempted from 
local taxation; but then the mode in 
which the valuation was made ought to 
be generally known. It was no usual 
thing to rate a house that was really worth 
100/, a-year at 50/. The two things 
were, therefore, quite compatible—namely, 
that a man might not be rated to pay 
taxes, and yet have a house worth 12¢, or 
152, a-year. It might be true, as stated 
by the hon. and learned Member for Ban- 
don, that persons who had registered as 
ten-pound householders had memorialized 
the Grand Jury to remit the taxes. A 
desire to get off taxes could not be a just 
foundation for stating that the person did 
not possess a sufficient qualification to 
entitle him to be registered. He must be 
permitted to bear testimony to the fair- 
ness with which the barristers conducted 
the Cork registry. They did not grant 
the franchise to any man merely on his 
own swearing. They examined his neigh- 
bours, and did not register him until a mi- 
nute investigation had taken place. The 
Corporation employed persons, and paid 
them to swear that the voters did not 
possess a proper qualification ; but the 
barristers very properly refused to take the 
swearing of men as evidence who had 
been paid for the purpose. 

The Clause agreed to. 

The Clauses to the 30th were agreed to. 
The House resumed ; Committee to sit 
again. 


Case or Coronet Farrman.] Mr. 
Hume appeared at the Bar, and stated that 
he was directed to report to the House 
from the Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the nature and constitution of 
Orange Lodges in Great Britain, that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fairman, Deputy 
Grand ‘Treasurer and Deputy Grand 
Secretary of the Orange Institution of 
Great Britain, had that morning appeared 
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before the Committee, and had been 
informed of the Resolution of the House, 
that he was bound to produce the book 
alluded to in his evidence; and he was 
asked whether he had brought the book 
with him; he said that he had not, and 
persisted in refusing to produce it. 

The Report was laid on the Table. 

Mr. Hume observed, that there was but 
one course to pursue, after the course so 
pettinaciouly persisted in by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fairman—namely, that he should 
he committed to Newgate for a breach of 
privilege of the House. He concluded 
with moving ‘‘ That Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fairman had been guilty ofa breach of 
the privileges of the House.” 

Mr. Henry Maxwell wished to observe, 


fAua. 20} 





that two or three friends, with himself, as a | 


deputation from an Orange Institution, | 


had that morning waited upon Lieutenant- 


} 
| 
} 


Colonel Fairman, to request him to comply | 


with the wish of the House. 
man, however, said that he could not 


That gentle- | 


conscientiously comply with the desire of | 


the House. He (Mr. Maxwell) regretted 
the determination that Colonel Fairman 
had come to, but felt bound to state what 
he had, in justice to the Gentlemen 
who were in the habit of acting with Co- 
lonel Fairman in common with the Orange 
institution, 

Mr. Jackson expressed a similar opinion; 
and added that the Deputy Grand Secre- 
tary of the Orange Institutions in Ireland 
had produced a book before the Committee 
up Stairs, in which there were some entries 
respecting that institution, although it was 
a private document. He was sorry that 
Colonel Fairman did not follow this ex- 

mple. 

Mr. Hume remarked that every indul- 
gence had been shown to the witness by 
the Committee, and he had repeatedly 
been urged to produce the book. 

The Motion was agreed to. 

The hon. Member then stated that it 
was with deep regret he made the next 
Motion, but as Colonel Fairman had 
chosen to adopt such a course as greatly 
to impede, if not to stop, the inquiry of the 
Committee up stairs, it became his duty 
as chairman of the Committee to do so. 
He then moved that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fairman be committed to his Majesty's 
gaol of Newgate; and that the Speaker do 
issue his warrant accordingly. 

Agreed to. 


Mr, Hume submitted to the House 


}and feteh papers, and it was 
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whether the Committee were to be stopped 
short in their inquiry in consequence of 
the witness having withheld the book in 
question. He had no hesitation in saying 
that the inquiry before the Committee 
would be greatly impeded if the book were 
not produced. He was of opinion that 
the Sergeant-at-Arms should be sent to 
Colonel Fairman’s house to search for the 
book. 

Mr. Warburton said there could 
doubt as to the power of the House in 
cases of this kind. They had precedents 
that would fully justify them im adopting 
the course suggested by his hon. Friend, 
namely, causing a search for the 
This point was decided last night by the 
case referred to by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenock, namely, when the 
Sergeant-at-Arms accompanied Captain 


s 


be no 


we 
us 


b 0k. 


andon to his lodgings to search there for 
papers having ref the inquiry 
respecting the Duke of York. That case, 
, ditiered respects from 


the present, for the 


rence to 


however in some 
person ottered to 20 
thou 


yt in the custody 


1 


Ont not 
richt to let him go excey 
of the Sergeant. This pre 


‘ 
so strong as one he had found in t 


cedent was not 


] = 
he JOuUur- 


nals, He alluded to the proceedings 
adopted with regard to the Directors of 
the South-Sea Company in 1720. On 
the 23rd of January, 1720, the Hous 


ordered that all the papers of Mr. Robert 
Knight, the cashier of the ( 
should be seized, ley 
Members was directed to proc ed to h 
house and search. At the same tim 
Directors of the Com] re exp 
the House, and two Members w 

to proceed and search their houses for 
papers, &c., connecte d with the South-Sea 
Company. 
red to the Committee of Secresy appointed 
to investigate the affairs of the Compa 
According to this principle there could 
no doubt as to the power ef the House or 
its right to send for persons, papers, and 


oOmpany, 


1 
and a deputation oil 


foui 
aNV We led 


eC Ol | red 


These papers were then refer- 


ny. 


he 


records. Again, when the debate took 
place as to what was to be done with 
respect to Captain Sandon, there appeared 


to be no manner of doubt as to the power 
of the House in this respect. He should 
propose that the House should adopt 
similar proceedings to those pursued in 
the cases he had mentioned, namely, 
that the Sergeant-at-Arins should 
company Colonel Fairman to his house, 
and search for the book. In order that 


ace 
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there might be some Motion which would , 


enable the House to discuss the subject, 


| adverted to by the hon. 


he would propose that the Sergeant-at- | 


Arms goimmediately and search the house 
of Colonel Fairman for this book, 


, | 
Lord John Russell suggested to his hon. | 


Friend, that unless it was intended to act 
on this Motion, it would be inconvenient 
to propose it. The House should take 
care to act with due caution in a case of 
this kind, and he felt that it would be very 
inconvenient if this motion was made and 
discussed, and not agreed to. He agreed 
with bis hon. Friend, that there was no 
doubt as to the power of the House in 
cases of this kind. If hishon.,Friend did 
not press the House to a Vote on his 
motion, and it was withdrawn, it might 
lead to inconvenience. 

Mr. Warburton was only anxious to 
raise a question on which the debate might 
turn, and to preserve the order of the 
proceedings of the House. 

The Speaker said that he considered, in 
the view of the case expressed by the noble 
Lord, unless there was some urgent cause 
for the adoption of this mode of proceed- 
ing, it might be found to be attended with 
considerable inconvenience. There could 
be no doubt that when the House was 
engaged m an important investigation, 
and when impediments were thrown in the 
way of inquiry, that its powers were very 
great, and ought not to curtailed, 
Unless, however, in cases of necessity, this 
power ought not to be exercised. 
would submit tothe hon. Member whether 
this would not be the best course to pursue 
in the present case. 

Mr. Warburton, to give hon. Members 
an opportunity of delivering their opinions, 
would move that the House do now adjourn, 

Mr. Wallace thought this person should 
he compelled to give up the book. The 
Committee had learnt from the Assistant- 
Secretary, that all the letters connected 
with Orange affairs began in a particular 
way. There could be no difficulty, there- 
fore, in selecting them. This individual 
had also in his possession a large portion 
of the recent correspondence of the Orange 
Institution. He was sorry to vote for 
depriving Colonel Fairman of his liberty, 
but it was impossible to refrain from doing 
so under the circumstances of the case. 
He would move, if no other Member of 
greater experience did so, that the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms proceed to Col, Fairman’s 
residence and search for this book, 


be 


He! 
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Mr. Hardy said, that the precedent 
Member for Brid- 
port, namely, the case of the individuals 
who were implicated in the South Sea 
transactions, in 1720, did not apply to the 
present occasion, The individuals con- 
cerned in the former case were implicated 
inacharge of fraud, and in such a case 
the House might very properly be called 
upon to exercise its powers, for the purpose 
of producing the evidence of that fraud. 
But in the present case no such charge, 
no pretence of such a charge, existed. On 
the contrary, it was contended that the 
book demandcd of the witness by the 
Committee was proved not to be the 
property of, or devoted to the business of, 
the Orange Associations, but to contain in 
great part matters connected with the 
private affairs of the witness. Now, under 
such circumstances, he believed a Court 
of law would never oblige a witness to 
produce any book or document of the 
kind, though he believed that it would 
sanction the witness’s having the book 
before him, in order to refresh his memory. 

Mr. ace observed, that it was quite 
clear that the hon. Member for Bradford 
had not listened to the previous discussion 
on this subject. If the hon, Member had 
done so, he would have been aware that 
the House had yesterday come to the 
resolution that the book should be pro- 
duced. It was not a private book, because 
it was well known to contain matters re- 
lating to the Orange Society. The witness 
was asked twenty times to produce the 
book, and read those parts from it which 
related to the Orange Institution, and he 
pertinaciously refused to do so. The witness 
also admitted that this book was the only 
record of the transactions of the Society 
for a certain period. Ifthe House thought 
fit that the inquiry should stop, of course 


‘it could make a virtual order to that effect, 





by allowing this book to be withheld. 

Sir Robert Inglis regretted that the 
advice of the Speaker had not been fol- 
lowed, and a stop put to the present dis- 
cussion. He was anxious to protest 
against hastily adopting any proceedings 
in this matter, and thought that it would 
be better to postpone the “subject, or adopt 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Bradford. 

Mr. Pryme was surprised at the doc- 
trine laid down by the hon, and learned 
Member for Bradford. It was a thing of 
every-day notoriety, that witnesses in 
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Courts of justice were called upon to pro- 
duce letters and books under the writ 
subpoena duce tecum. 

Mr. Aglionby hoped that his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Bridport, would 
persist in moving that the book be sent 
for. Afterso many precedents, he thought 
that the House ought not to hesitate as to 
the course to be pursued. 

Mr. Shaw said, it having been decided 
that the book should be given up, Colonel 
Fairman was, in his opinion, bound to obey 
the order of the House, but he hoped the 
House would not attempt to exercise such 
a power as to send to the witness’s private 
residence to seize the book. The bette: 


course would be for them to proceed 
against him for his refusal to obey the 
order of the House. 

Mr. Hume said, he had been waiting 


see whether the House would have cou- 
rage enough to support its Committee. 
his hon, Friend would withdraw his motion 
for an adjournment, he would now 
notice that he would make a motion to- 
morrow, the object of which would be to 
obtain possession of the book. 

Lord John Russell had no hesitation in 
saying, that he thought the House had the 
power to sé ize the papers of . 
but it was ouly on great and e xtraordinary 
occasions that it ought to use that power. 
And he would add, he believed it was a 
power which would never be lost to the 
House except by the misuse of it. No 
doubt that in the South-Sea ease the 
House properly exercised the power when 
it gave an order for the papers of several 
individuals to be seized; on that occasion 


olive 


the House disposed of estates bv an Act of 


Parliament, which was considered a penal 
act. That was a great occasion calling 
for an extraordinary remedy. With respect 
to the other case, bis hon. Friend the 
Member for Bridport, in bringing it for- 
ward, admitted, with his usual candour, 
that in one particular it did not apply to 
the case now before them. The indivi- 
dual there stated his readiness to produce 
the paper before the Committee. Having 
been found guilty, however, of prevarica- 
tion, the House did not choose to trust 
him on_ his simple promise to go to his 
home to fetch the note, but ordered him 
into custody, and sent the Sergeant- at- 
Arms with him to his lodgings in order 
that he might give it to the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, whe’ was to produce it to the House. 
If they exercised the power in this case, 


individuals ¢ | 


| 


| book was a breach of privilege, 
to | 


they might come to a very different issue. 
In the former case the witness having said 
that he was willing to produce the note, 
no doubt took his keys with him, and gave 
ip the possession of it; but Colonel Fatr- 
man had refused to produce the Sand 
it was most probable that he would conti- 
nue to refuse. If, then, they sent the 
Serceant-at-Arms to his house, with an 
order to seize the book, he would probably 
have to break open the or othe 

eee e in which it might be deposited. 


book 


de sk, 
He 

lid not deny the power of the House to do 
it but it would be carrying the exercise 
of the power further = was done in the 
case of Captain Sandon. He approved 1 of 
the suse voting in this instance, that the 
refusal of Colonel Fairman to produce the 
and that 


for such an offence he should be committed 
to Newgate; but he must say, he should 
be sorry if the Motion to which the hon. 
| Member for Middlesex had adverted were 
made, and still more sorry if it were 
carried. [lis vote would be given dect- 
dedly against any such motion. 

Mr. Hawes thou oht the course recom- 


| : ry 
SCX Justifiabie 


hon. Member for Middle- 


under the circumstances. 


mended by the 


Mr. Charles Buller said, begging the 
noble Lord’s pardon, he would declare 
| that the pr sent Qui stion, re spec ting 
| Orange Lodges, was of much greater im- 





than 





portance any question relating to a 
set of miserable speculators. The evidence 
showed that a regular uspiracy had been 
organized in the nd military istitu. 
tions of the empire—an excciable conspi- 


racy. He admitted he had used too st : 
term, and apologized for it; he would 
say that a most dangerous conspiracy 
existed, which gave rise to the most abo- 
minable party and religious feelings. Cap- 
tain Sandon, it was true, consented to 
give up the note, but he did so in a fright, 
and the order the House made was not 
conditional ; it was a simple order that 


the Sergeant-at-Arms sh¢ 
the papers. 

The Solicito r-Genere rf said, t] a 
thought the House would do well 
as possible to keep within the ordi 
course of tribunals with respect to t 
nesses, and the production of evidence ; 
and he believed that it was the general 
practice not to enforce the production of 
books or documents against the inclination 
of the parties. At the same time, he would 
admit that there certainly might, and 


| 
uld go and seize 


_ 
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sometimes did, exist cases in which the 
salus populi suprema lex might render it 
necessary to pursue a different and more 
compulsory course. But, he would ask, 
was this such a case? Would the inquiry 
before the Committee become a nullity for 
want of the book which the witness de- 
clined to give up? An hon. Member be- 
hind him said, that the book was not es- 
sentially necessary, but that it was only 
on account of the contempt of the witness 
that the House should be called upon to 
act, and vindicate its dignity. And how 
was it proposed to punish the offender 
for this contempt? Why, by compelling 
him to bring forward a book which he 
did not care a single farthing about. His 
conviction, therefore, was,that no case had 
been made out for the interference of the 
powers of the House in the present in- 
stance. He could not coincide with what 
had fallen from the hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard, namely, that it 
would be construed that the House, if it 
dissented from the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Bridport, did so because it 
was afraid of doing its duty, and vindi- 
cating its privileges. 
very properly, jealous of its rights and 
powers ; but yet it was tender of using 
those powers, so irresponsible in their 
nature, except in a case of commensu- 
rate importance. 

Mr. Hawes explained, that he had not 
said, that the production of the book in 
question was of no importance to the in- 
quiry before the Committee. On the con- 
trary, he had stated, that he believed the 
contents of the book to be highly im- 
portant. 

The Motion for the adjournment, was 
withdrawn, and 

Mr. Hume gave notice, that he would 
on the following day, bring forward a Mo- 
tion for the purpose of compelling the pro- 
duction of the book. 


Breacn or Privitece.] Mr. Henry 
Maxwell rose to call the attention of the 
House to a breach of privilege of a very 
gross nature, which had been committed 
by the proprietors of the Dublin Evening 
Post, by the publication of an article com- 
menting in a libellous and calumnious 
manner upon the conduct of himself and 
other hon. Members in that House, 


{COMMONS} 


The House was, | 


Be- | ignorant 
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!was now pursuing, in which he was only 
actuated by a sense of what was due to the 
dignity and character of the House. The 
| House would, perhaps, recollect that upon 
the recent debate on Orange Lodges, he 
had stated, that he had not been aware of 
the existence of Orange Lodges in the 
‘army until the time when he heard it 
| stated to be the fact in the evidence before 
‘the Committee of that House. Since he 
‘had made that declaration, he had been 
the object of repeated attacks in the 
| Dublin Evening Post, which it was well 
| known was the organ of Government on 
‘the other side of the water. The hon. 
| Member then read extracts from these 
articles, the first of which was as fol- 
lows: —** But then, as to Maxwell and 
Verner, who were so stupidly lauded by 
O’Fudge for their courage and constancy, 
as if they did not turn their backs upon 
their wretched dupes, when the treason 
they were practising in the army was 
brought home to their door, as well as 
to that of the ‘ Illustrious’ Duke, as if they 
did not ‘lie’ when they declared they knew 
nothing of Orange Lodges in the army, 
although they actually signed warrants for 
their establishment; yet these men are 
held forth by the treacherous scribbler, 
who is catering to the worst passions of 
the Orange mob, as their champions and 
heroes. Aye, verily, champions and 
heroes, who threw down their arms when 
the deadly charge was made, and to save 
theis carcasses told most notorious—(we 
shall be delicate) — fibs; thus leaving 
their followers to bear the odium, and to 
incur the danger of promoting a sedition 
in the army ; while they, the contrivers of 
the treason, shelter themselves from the 
responsibility by hazarding.” ‘The second 
paragraph which the hon. Member read 
was, we believe, as follows :—After com- 
menting upon some remarks which ap- 
peared in a contemporary Journal, the 
Dublin Evening Post went on to say, 
““¢ A farce?’ Was it ‘a farce’ which 
compelled Maxwell and Perceval both to 
lie—both to assert, in the face of the 
Commons of England, that asa fact which 
/every man who heard them must have 
, known, as the unfortunate men themselves 
| were fully aware, to have been a falsehood 








j namely, that Maxwell and Perceval were 


of the existence of Orange 


fore proceeding further, he begged to| Lodges in the army though they ac- 
assure the House that no personal or vin-| tually signed warrants for the purpose ? 


dictive motives urged him to the course he| Was it ‘a farce’ which made these people 
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disgrace themselves even in the eyes of 
their own followers?” He would make 
no comments on the paragraphs, but move 
that they be read by the Clerk. The 
paragraphs were accordingly read by the 
Clerk. The hon. Member next moved, 
that the writings which the House had 
just heard were a breach of the privileges 
of the House. 

Mr. Hume said, that in the first paper 
which had been read, there was no allu- 
sion made to the House of Commons, 
and therefore it could not be considered 
a fit subject on which to raise a breach of 
privilege. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, the article 
contained a direct allusion to what had 
been said by hon. Members in that 
House. He would ask the Clerk to read 


{Avc. 20} 
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sively on his royal Highness the Duke of Cum- 
berland were withdrawn.’ 

“Now, O’Fudge is either asleep or he is a 
wilful—no, no; we must speak pretty. Our 
own opinion is, that this Papist 1s as great a 
dunce as he is a shameless apostate. What, 
for instance, is the ground of his ‘ comfortable 
reflection’ as to the Duke of Cumberland ? 
This : 

‘“‘That an humble address be presented to 
his Majesty, praying that he will be graciously 
pleased to direct his royal attention to the 
nature and extent of Orange Lodges in his 
Majesty’s army, in contravention of the general 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief of his Ma- 
jesty’s forces, issued in the years 1822 and 
1829, which strongly reprobate and forbid the 
holding Orange Lodges in any of his Majesty’s 
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| regiments ; and also to the circumstance of his 


the paragraph again, in order to satisfy | 


the hon. Member for Middlesex on this 
point. 


The Clerk again read the paragraph, 


Mr. Hume said, he could not see that | 
there was a single word in it about | 


anything which took place within that 
House. 

Mr. Twiss said, the article was headed 
Orange Affairs —— the Debate.” He 
would read some further extracts from it, 
and hon. Members would then judge whe- 
ther it referred to the House or not :— 

“ ORANGE AFFAIRS—THE DEBATE: 


“We can only refer, and in general terms 
to the debate. 


That most impracticable man, | 





Joseph Hume, was not to be put out of his | 


way. 
mutter, and Dr. Nicholl preach—the Member 
for Middlesex remained inexorable—and the 
damnatory resolutions were passed,and the ‘il- 
lustrious’ Personage will immediately have to 
choose whether he shall remain a Field Marshal 
or a Grand Master. The speech of Mr. Sheil, 
of which we insert what may be almost desig- 
nated a verbatim report, is by far the most suc- 
cessful, as well as one of the most eloquent 
discourses delivered even by this very distin- 
guished orator. Indeed, it appears to us quite 
a master-piece. It completely dumbfoundered 
the chop-fallen Orangeists in the Hlouse, and 
carried the majority with it. 

“Nay, the Orangemen affect to be quite 
satisfied — yea, exceedingly delighted —with 
the result of the debate. The gentle souls ! 
it is easy to satisfy them. But let us hear 
what they have gotten to say. Thus saith the 
renegade O’Fudge of “ The Evening Mail :”— 

“One comfortable reflection upon the issue 
of the debate is, that the sting has been drawn 
from the malice of Mr. IHlume, and that, in 
obedience to the unanimous sense of the 


House, the two Resolutions reflecting offen- 


e . , } 
In vain did Verner vow, and Maxwell | 








royal Highness, Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, 


| a Field-Marshal in his Majesty’s army, having 


| signed 


warrants in his capacity of Grand 
Master of the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland 
(some of them dated so recently as April in 


| the present year) which warrants have been 


afterwards issued for 
Lodges in the army.’ 

“Tf the success of this Motion be so ex- 
tremely comfortable to the Orangemen, all 
that we can say is, that we sympathize most 
heartily in their ‘comfort,’ and congratulate 
them exceedingly on the grounds of their re- 
flection, The truth is, that this Resolution 
will deprive them of the Grand Master, or the 
army will lose Field Marshal. Utrum 
horum mavis accipe. We really don’t care 
which of the two, but we should recommend 
the latter alternative to his royal Highness. It 
would be more princely and magnanimous, 
and, with his personal views, perhaps most 
politic.” 


constituting Orange 


is 


a 


Any hon. Member who would say that 
did not refer to the House of Commons, 
was unfit to be upon a Committee of the 
House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he was not going to controvert the 
position that these articles applied to the 
speech of the hon, Gentlemen—he would 
take higher ground. He would appeal 
to the hon. Gentlemen who were them- 
selves concerned in this matter, and ask 
them whether, on the whole, they thought 
that it was necessary to their own vindica- 
tion, or consistent with their duty as Mem- 
bers of Parliament, to proceed any further? 
They lived in times of great excitement. 
The House well knew, that scarcely a 
night passed in which some one hon. 
Member or another in the debate within 
the walls of this House was not carried 
beyond the strict rules of order and pro- 
priety. The excitement which existed in 
the House extended far beyond it. And 
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let not the hon. Gentlemen for one mo- 
ment imagine, that attacks were directed 
solely against themselves. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen felt it in the slightest degree ne- 
cessary for the vindication of their cha- 
racter to bring under the consideration of 
the House every newspaper attack that 
was made, there would not be a night on 
which the proceedings of the House would 
not be interrupted by such motions. Any 
Gentleman might complain of a breach of 
privilege—any publication of anything that 
occurred in this House was a breach of 
privilege. He hoped the hon, Gentleman 
would not imagine that in what he was 
saying he wished to defend individuals 
who made such attacks as these. The 
present was certainly a very gross and 
improper attack; but he begged to say, 
that worse terms were continually applied 
to him, and he could go to bed and sleep 
undisturbed by any dreams of newspaper 
devils drawing his curtains in the dead of 
night. Bad as were the terms of reproach 
in the publication brought under the no- 
tice of the House on this occasion, he must 
declare he thought even them less objec- 
tionable than attacks which had_ been 
made upon himself and his friends, in a 
supposed report of a speech which de- 


scribed them as Radicals, Infidels, and 
Republicans, and God knew what besides. 
But were they to come down to the House 
to complain of the morning papers, the 
evening papers, and the weekly papers, 
whenever the public conduct of hon. 
Members was spoken of in terms of which 


they disapproved? Undoubtedly there 
was great excitem oni existing at this 
period ; in proof of which he might state, 
that he had knovn even the private 
confidence of social intercourse violated 
to furnish matter for individual attack. 
It had happened that what had transpired 
at his own table, when among Members of 
Parliament—Members of this House were 
present—had been made the subject of 
misrepresentation and falsehood in the 
course of the very next day. This was a 
fact with which some of the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were acquainted, He might 
be told, that a Chaucellor of the Exche 
quer ought not to be thin-skinned —that 
that illustrious individual in the Zoological 
Gardens, the Rhinoceros, was alone enti- 
tled to a thicker skin; but he put it 
seriously to the House whether they 
would consent to constitute themselves 
a censorship, He could assure the hon, 
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Gentleman that his character did not need 
such a protection, If these attacks were 
taken up by the Whig or Reform party, 
he would say, that they exhibited undue 
sensibility. For himself, he would stand 
on his character; be would not submit to 
a vote of this House. With a view to 
prevent a recurrence of such attacks, the 
best way was to disregard them—to let 
them pass by unnoticed. They could not 
offer a greater bounty on personal attack, 
founded on falsehood and misrepresenta- 
tion, than by making those responsible for 
it, the subjects of such proceedings as 
these ; they were by these means at once 
raised into importance, and grew into 
giants. He would not move the Order 
of the Day, but would confidently leave 
the matter to the hon. Gentleman’s con- 
sideration, 

Mr. Henry Maxwell felt as little an- 
noyed as any other hon. Member at news- 
paper defamation ; but when this attack 
was but a continuation of a series of the 
foulest and most malignant falsehoods, cir- 
culated all over Ireland for a month against 
his character and conduct—when he was 
charged with being a deliberate liar, with 
abetting treason—he, as a Member of that 
House, should fail in his duty, if he did 
not bring the matter before the House. It 
was the duty of Members to vindicate the 
character of the House, and he for one 
would do so, and persevere in his Mo- 
tion. 

Colonel Verner said, he had personally 
as great a contempt for the libels of that 
paper as any man could have, neither 
would he have noticed the present para- 
graph, had it not been a continuation of 
long-repeated attacks, holding up him 
and those who agreed with him to public 
reprobation. Had the paragraphs been 
of an ordinary kind, he would have dis- 
dained to notice them; but when they not 
merely ascribed to him and_ his friends 
principles they repudiated, but marked 
them out as objects for the hatred of the 
people, he could not but urge his hon. 
Friend to persevere, 

Mr. Hume would act impartially be- 
tween both sides of the House. For 
himself, he had been the subject of con- 
stant attack these twenty years, yet he 
never minded it. When the gallant Ad- 
miral (Sir Edward Codrington) was as- 
sailed in the most violent manner by a 
morning paper he brought forward the 
matter, and, having vindicated himself 
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by this course, abandoned all future 
proceedings, at the suggestion of the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell). He 
(Mr. Hume) then expressed a wish, that 
further proceedings should be stopped ; 
and he hoped, now that the hon. Gen- 
tleman would withdraw his Motion. 
The hon. Member moved the Order of 
the Day. 

Colonel Perceval said, the question 
was at present one of breach of privi- 
lege, as it referred to what occurred in 
the House; and, as such, the House 
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ought to deal with it. As to the vile 
calumnious paragraphs about him, and 
as to the parties who furnished them, he | 
had the greatest contempt for them. He 
knew the quarters from which these | 
slanders flowed, and he was little burt by 
them as an individual ; but as a Member 
of Parliament, he felt called upon to as: | 
sert its dignity. If the Government au- | 
thorities—and this paper was the reputed | 
organ of the Government, and the velricle 
for the spleen and vindictiveness of its | 
underlings—called him liar, traitor, and 
what not, he cared but little. This he did | 
not say with any view to oflendthe Mem- 
bers of the Government, for he entertained 
for them individually great respect. But 


the Dublin Evening Post seemed to possess 
a character all over the country as the 
organ of the Government, and as author- | 
ized by it to libel every one who differed 


from it in opinion. He despised these at- | 
tacks asa private individual, for to care 
about them would show they were in 
some measure true; but as a Member of 
that House, independently excercising his 
right, he was bound to notice them. 
Every right-minded man—(to use the ex- | 
pression ‘of the hon. Member for Dublin in | 
his remarks upon him, Colonel Per- | 
ceval, the other night)—must be satistied, | 
and was satisfied, that the solemn denial | 
of himself and his friends of the knowledge | 
of the existence of Orange Lodges in the | 
army was perfectly true. ‘There was no | 
low pothouse in Ireland, no place of | 
public resort, where this paper was not | 
read, and the slander which it dissemi- | 
nated under the sanction of the Govern- | 
ment would make a proportionate impres- 
sion on the people. He hoped his hon. 
Friend would persevere, and afford the 
Government an opportunity of either 
shielding the paper or repudiating all 
connexion with it. 

Viscount Morpeth observed, as to the 
paper in question being the organ of the 
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Irish Government, that he begged onee 
for all to disclaim any share on the part 
of that Government in carrying their op- 
position to their political opponents be- 
yond the fair limits of public disagreement 
and causing it to degenerate into personal 
attacks. At the same time, he did think 
that if the Irish Government were to look 
about them, they might find, in other por- 
tions of the Irish press, much ground for 
recrimination. Even in a paper belong- 
ing to this side of the water, so humble 
an individual as himself had been made 
the subject of a lengthened and laborious 
parallel with Pontius Pilate, and yet he 
had not thought of coming down to the 
House to ask for protection. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he must really ad- 
mire the heroism of the hon. Gentlemen 


| Opposite in despising the attacks upon 


them yet calling for punishment at the 
same time. ‘This was true magnanimity. 
lv they wished his side of the House to 
believe that they did not mind these at- 
tacks, that they did not deserve them, 
then he would say that they did not be- 
lieve them, and ought not that to satisfy 
them? Aye, but it seemed they wanted 
exculpation first and vengeance after. 
He hoped the Post was not, as was said, 
the organ of the Government, for no one 
paper ever abused another more than the 
Post abused him. For many years its 
only trade was to abuse him. There was 
never a man better abused than he was. 
He would give any man thirty per cent. 
yet beat him hollow in the way of receiv- 
But when the sensitive Gen- 
tlemen opposite complained of the abuse 
of the Post did they not read the Evening 
Mail and the Packe/, which were at least 
hearty in their abuse of him and the 
Liberal party as the Post was of the Grand 
Master, the Grand Secretary, and the 
Grand Treasurer of the Orange Institution 
—those three “grands.” The Post had 
been sinking forty to fifty per cent. for 
abusing him and those who agreed with 
him, but this debate would give it at least 
300 additional subscribers: and all this 
god-send to the Post would be through 
the favour of these offended ‘ grands.” 
Why, his friend, little Conway, would 
make money of these Orangemen, and his 
hostility would not be for nothing. It 
would be said, “ Oh, the three ‘‘ grands” of 
the Orange lodges are about to fetch up 
Mr. Conway to the House of Commons 
for aun attack on the Orangemen, and we 
must stand to him, But at what time wag 


ing abuse. 


as 
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all this importance to be attached to a 
squib? When the Holy Alliance was 
concentrating their armies—when Spain 
was blazing with civil war—when England 
was agitated—and the infernal machine 
was playing away at Paris. What was 
this mighty motion? Why, to fetch away 
little “* Rundy-tundy Conway,” so they 
used to call him—of No.  , Trinity- 
street, the father of nine children—before 
the British Parliament, for hurting the dig- 
nity of the three Orange “grands.” But, 
to be serious, Gentlemen should take care 
how they made themselves judges and 
prosecutors at the same time. The liberty 
of the press was a serious thing to be 
trifled with. If there was a paper that 
might raise a London mob about their 
ears, then there might be some excuse in 
putting it down. But who could say that 
the Evening Post in Dublin could do mis- 
chief to the Parliament? The Gentlemen 
opposite might be good-humoured, and no 
doubt they were when they liked it. Now 
let them show it by forgiving Mr. Conway. 
The gallant Colonel said he had accused 
the gallant Colonel of being a sound- 
minded man. Now he never did: but he 
would now, if he interposed to withdraw 
the motion, 

Mr. Twiss requested his hon. Friend to 
withdraw the motion. 

Mr. Maxwell would persevere in his 
Motion. 

Mr. Hume would divide the House on 
his Amendment. 

The House, however, divided on the Mo- 
tion for proceeding with the Orders of the 
Day: Ayes 58; Noes 18: Majority 40, 


List of the Ayes. 
Ewart, W. 
French, F. 
Handley, H. 
Ilector, C. J. 
Ilindley, C. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, P. H. 
Humphery, J. 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Lynch, A. Hl, 
M’Leod, D. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Murray, J. A. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’ Ferrall, M. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Loghlen, M. 
Poulter, J. S, 
Potter, R, 


Adam, C, 
Aglionby, H. 
Attwood, T. 
Baines, F. 
Baring, F. T. 
Barry, G. S. 
Blake, M. J. 
Barron, H. W. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Bridgman, I. 
Browne, D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Chalmers, P. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dunlop, C. 
Dykes, F. 
Elphinstone, H, 
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Power, J. Villiers, C.F. 
Pryme, G. Wakley, T. 
Rice, Right Hon. T. Wallace, R. 
Rolfe, Sir R. Walker, R. 
Ronayne, D. Warburton, H. 
Robinson, G. R. Wyse, T. 
Ruthven, E. 8. ; 
TELLERS. 


Ruthven, E. 
Smith, B. Ord, W. H. 
Smith, V. 


Tancred, H. W. 
List of the Noxs. 

Rickford, W. 
Shaw, F. 
Stormont, Lord 
Twiss, LI. 
Verner, Colonel 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Young, J. 


Archdall, M. 
Bonham, F. R. 
Cole, A. H. 
Dick, Q. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gore, O. 
Gordon, W. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Jackson, J. D. 
Longfield, R. 
Plunket, R. 


TELLERS, 


Maxwell, H. 
Perceval, A. 

Marrtace Acr AmMenpMent.] Mr. 
Horace Twiss moved the further consi- 
deration of the Report on the Marriage 
Act Amendment Bill. 

Mr. Poulter said that, sorry as he was 
to make any objection to the Bill which 
might have the effect of putting an end to 
it, he could not allow the second Clause 
to pass, as he considered it directly incon- 
sistent with the principle laid down in the 
first, it was also inconsistent with the pro- 
mise of his hon. and learned Friend, the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Dr. 
Lushington) when he promised, that next 
Session, a Bill should be introduced for 
making certain marriages in future good 
and valid, for the Clause in question dis- 
tinctly and finally condemned to all intents 
and purposes all such marriages as abso- 
lutely null and void. Upon that ground, 
and as the Amendment suggested by him 
the other night, viz., the excepting from 
the operation of that Clause the case of a 
man desiring to marry the sister of his de- 
ceased wife, had not been acceded to, he 
should move that Clause 2 of this Bill be 
struck out. 

The Speaker suggested that the House 
should go into Committee to discuss the 
subject. 

The House in Committee. 

On Clause 2, 

Mr. Poulter moved that it be struck out 
of the Bill. 

Mr. Potter hoped his hon. Friend would 
not persevere in his opposition, because 
creat fear had been expressed that the 
Bill would be lost, and in that case what 
would be the feelings of great numbers of 
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persons who were anxiously looking for it 
with a hope that it would be passed into 
a law. 

Mr. Poulter said they ought to legis- 
late on correct principles and not insert a 
Clause wholly subversive of the principle 
laid down in the first Clause of the Bill. 

Mr. Ewart said, the only question was 
whether the two Clauses were consistent. 
It was not right to purchase present ad- 
vantage at the expense of future consist- 
ency. He considered the two Clauses 
wholly inconsistent, and the House ought, 
whatever their feelings might be, to pro- 
ceed on that principle alone. 

Mr. Pease objected to the Clause as 
contradicting every principle, whether 
of law or of humanity, by punishing the 
children for the offences of the parents. 
If they sanctioned the principle that those 
marriages were invalid, they should alter 
the law altogether: the Clause was wholly 
inconsistent and contradictory, and he 
should vote against it. 

Mr. Pryme could not agree in the opi- 
nions just expressed as to the contradic- 
tory nature of the Clause. What was 
more common than to forbid a thing for 
the future, but to say they would not in- 
terfere with those, who, either in careless- 
ness or ignorance, had hitherto trans- 
gressed ? At present, marriages were con- 
tiuually contracted, which were productive 
of the greatest inconvenience and confu- 
sion, and he could not agree with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Shaftesbury, (Mr. 
Poulter) that such marriages, for instance 
ofa man with his wife’s sister, ought to 
be permitted. If it was intended to intro- 
duce next Session a measure of mitigation, 
there might be some reason for postponing 
the Clause, but he could not agree to any 
alteration in the degrees of consanguinity 
now existing, and he considered there 
would be no inconsistency in allowing the 
second Clause to remain in the Bill. 

Mr. Twiss said there was no ques- 
tion as to the first Clause, As to the 
second he begged the House to consider 
the present anomalous state of the law as 
to marriages. As the law now stood the 
marriages alluded to were not void, but 
only voidable; at the instance of any ma- 
licious person a suit could be instituted in 
the Ecclesiastical Court, and the marriage 
could be declared void. Now, under these 
circumstances the Legislature was driven 
to do one of two things, make the mar- 
riages absolutely void, or absolutely valid; 
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it was impossible to leave the law in its 
present state; for no error could be 
greater than that of leaving the law on so 
important a subject in a doubtful situation. 
But then if the House were to declare 
those marriages valid, the effect of sucha 
provision would be, to shock the prejudices 
—the powerful prejudices—of a very large 
proportion of the British population, and 
prejudices the more powerful, because 
they were of a religious character. Now 
he could not but respect religious scruples, 
though they might be erroneous, and he 
was sure his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Shaftesbury (Mr. Poulter) would admit 
that the existence of those prejudices 
formed a powerful argument against the 
rendering those marriages valid. They 
were driven, therefore, since they could not 
leave the law in its present doubtful state, 
to the alternative of making those mar- 
riages, for the future, void. There could 
be no hardship in that, for the House 
would then declare plainly its intentions, 
and by so putting the law at rest would 
prevent people from, as it were, cheating 
themselves ; and, under the impression 
that valid marriage might take place in 
future, allow a relaxation ef morals which 
it was very desirous not to encourage. 

The Committee divided on Mr. Poulter’s 
Amendment: Ayes 33; Noes 21: Ma- 
jority 12, 

The Clause was struck out. 

Sir William Follett said, that nobody 
he thought would contend that such mar- 
riages ought to be allowed; as the law 
now stood, they were not void but only 
voidable, and he thought it advisable to 
set the question at rest by making them 
for the future either void or valid; that 
was his intention in inserting the 2nd 
Clause in the Bill. 

Mr. Poulter said, what he agreed to 
was the remediable part of the Bill, but he 
cousidered, that as they could not at this 
period of the Session deal satisfactorily 
with this important subject, they should 
leave the subsequent part of it open to de- 
liberation in a future Session; he thought 
they had acted safely in striking out the 
Clause, leaving the rest of the Bill to 
operate. 

Sir Wilham Follett considered the rejec- 
tion of the 2nd Clause as a virtual rejec- 
tion of the Bill, he was sorry the hon. 
member had done so, and he should 
therefore, not trouble the House with any 
further Amendments: 
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Dr. Nichol considered it perfectly con- 
sistent to declare marriages already con- 
summated, and marriages, the parties to 
which were dead, to be valid; and at the 
same time to make all future similar mar- 
riages void. He should have supported 
the Bill in its original form, and he consi- 
dered that the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Shaftesbury had reduced it to 
a perfect absurdity. 

The House resumed. 


General Darling. 


GeneraL DaruinG.| Mr. Tooke 
moved that the Committee of Inquiry into 
General Darling’s conduct should be em- 
powered to send for Persons, Papers, and 
Records. 

Sir Henry Hardinge regretted that the 
inquiry was not conducted with the har- 
mony which was desirable. For his own 
part, he desired to appeal to the House 
and to the Chair to know whether the 
Committee was or was not a Committee of 
Inquiry, and whether it was not acting im- 


properly in assuming much higher powers ¢ 


If the powers attempted to be assumed by 
the Committee were granted, the liberty of 
the subject would be seriously endangered ; 
and thinking that the proceedings of the 
Committee were most tyrannous, he ob- 
jected to continuing his attendance, unless 
he received an assurance from the House, 
that the Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the conduct of General Dar- 
ling was not a Committee vested with 
judicial powers. In that Committee 
charges had been brought against General 
Darling, which were charges of murder or 
of manslaughter; the Court before which 
those charges were to be tried had been 
appointed by the hon. Member who con- 
ducted the prosecution; and the witnesses 
who were examined were not sworn, 
Under these circumstances he thought 
that justice could not be done. He must 
regard the Committee as the most demo- 
cratical species of Star Chamber ever es- 
tablished, unless its functions were con- 
fined to the mere business of inquiry. 
When he first attended the Committee, he 
heard an hon. and learned Member, who 
possessed great weight in that House—he 
meant the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin—state, when an hon. Friend of his 
(Sir Henry Hardinge’s) moved that the 
Committee-room be cleared of strangers, 
that the Committee ought to be an open 
Committee, because it partook of the cha- 
racter of a criminal court, and had judicial 
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functions to discharge. He had also heard 
the hon. Member for Tralee speak about 
employing counsel to conduct the prose- 
cution. Now, if these hon. Members were 
right in the view they took of the character 
of the Committee, then, in his opinion, a 
precedent of a most dangerous and tyran- 
nical nature would have been established, 
and he declared that nothing should in- 
duce him to sit on that Committee, and 
thereby be a party to the establishment of 
so improper a precedent. It would be in 
the recollection of the House that the ap- 
pointment of the Committee was opposed by 
the Government, but that they were over- 
powered by the hon, and learned Mémber 
for Dublin and the question carried against 
them. Hehad in the Committee proposed 
a resolution declaring that it was merely 
a Committee of Inquiry, but he was met 
by the previous question. He had intended 
to jollow up that resolution by another 
directingthat strangers should be excluded, 
but he was told that the Committee was a 
Judicial Court, and ought therefore to be 
open to the public. He had also to com- 
plain of the manner in which the Com- 
mittee had conducted these proceedings. 
General Darling was informed, that the first 
charge that would be gone into would be 
the grants of land made by him; and Gene- 
ral Darling prepared himself according- 
ly. On the day of the meeting of the Com- 
mittee, however,the hon. Member who con- 
ducted the prosecution changed his line of 
proceedings, and entered on the case of the 
soldiers Sudds and Thompson, which, in 
fact, amounted to a charge of murder, and 
allowed General Darling only twenty-four 
hours to prepare his defence. A proposition 
was made to give General Darling a pe- 
riod of ten days for that purpose, but it 
was negatived by the Committee. He 
considered that General Darling was 
harshly treated, for he had been five times 
tried, and five times acquitted. The right 
hon. Gentleman was about to detail the 
circumstances relative to the different in- 
quiries which General Darling’s case 
had undergone, when he was interrupted 


b 
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hh. Aglionby, who thought that those 
matters had no connexion with the con- 
duct of the present Committee. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, he only al- 
luded to the subject in order to show what 
was the scope which the investigation was 
taking. The accusation against General 
Darling, in the cases of Sudds and Thomp- 
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son, was that of murder or manslaughter, 
and into that accusation a Committee of 
the House of Commons was entering. 
Now, he wished to know from the Chair 
if the Committee of Inquiry did not ex- 
ceed its powers in so doing? If the an- | 
swer was in the affirmative, he trusted the | 
Committee would retrace its steps, and 
confine itself within its due limits, if, on 
the contrary, the House should decide 
that it was competent for a Select Com- 
mittee to investigate a charge of a criminal | 
nature—if it was competent for such a} 
Committee to convert itself into a Star- | 
chamber, and in that capacity to assail | 
even the liberty of the subject—he, for 
one, would have nothing further to do | 
with it. Nothing was more monstrous | 
than the course in which the Committee | 
was then proceeding. Would it be be- | 
lieved that the prosecutor had gone so} 
far as to produce irons, alleged to have 
been used in the case of Sudds and Thomp- | 
son; which irons, it was subsequently | 
discovered, had been fabricated in Lon- | 
don. The hon. and Gallant Member | 


concluded by requesting to know from the 
Chair whether there was any precedent | 
for such a proceeding as that he had de- 

scribed, and particularly whether a Select | 


Committee of the House of Commons | 
could convert itself into a criminal tribunal | 
for investigating a charge of murder! 
Certainly, in his view, nothing more ini- 
quitous, more tyrannical, or more unjust 
than the conduct of several of the Members | 
of the Committee, could be conceived. 
Mr. Warburton thought that the right 
hon. and gallant Member ought in fairness, 
before charging the Committee with im- | 
proper conduct, to have called for the) 
production of the Minutes of their pro- | 
ceedings. The right hon. Gentleman | 
said, he was induced to call the attention 
of the House to the subject, because he | 
heard a certain observation made by the | 
hon. Member for Dublin. Now, he did 
not think that the Committee, or that | 
House, ought to be bound by every incon- | 
siderate expression that might fall from 
any Member. He believed that the con- 
duct of the Committee was guided solely 
by a desire to do what they considered 
their duty. He admitted that he had 
moved the previous question on the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Motion, declaring the 
Committee to be simply a Committee of in- | 
quiry, because he thought that the Com- 
mittee needed not to be told what their | 


| Committee 
powers, 
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duties were, and because he saw no ad- 
vantage in affirming a mere abstract pro- 
position. Ile had also opposed the Mo- 
tion for the exclusion of strangers from 
the Committee-room, because any Mem- 
ber by noticing their presence had the 
power to cause the room to be cleared. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that the 
had assumed extraordinary 
but he should like to know in 
what respect the rules of the House regu- 
lating the proceedings of Committees bad 
been violated? The right hon, Gentle- 
man, while he denied that the Committee 
ought to be considered a judicial tribunal, 


General Darling. 


| had, nevertheless, not scrupled to apply 


the term ‘ prosecutor” to the hon, Mem- 
ber for Tralee. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, he had made 
use of that term for the sake of brevity, 
and with no offensive intention. 

Mr. JVarburton continued: He said 
that it was true, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated, that certain charges 
against General Darling had been drawn 
up, but that had been done entirely at the 


| desire of such Members of the Committee 


as usually voted with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite. With respect to the 
statement that the hon. Member for 
Tralee intended to employ a solicitor to 
assist him, he begged to inform the House 


' that that intention was only formed after 


an expectation had been raised that Gene- 
ral Darling would employ counsel. 
Sir Henry Verney trusted that it would 


| not go forth to the public that General 


Darling had any desire that the inquiry 
into his conduct should not be completely 
public. For his own part, however, he 
hoped that the evidence received by that 
Committee would not be printed ; because, 
as General Darling had not had time to 


| prepare his defence, it would most unjustly 


affect his character. 
Mr. Maurice O’ Connell understood that 


during his absence from the House, the 


right hon. Gentleman opposite had desig- 
nated him as the Member conducting the 
prosecution against General Darling. He 
had, on a former occasion, disclaimed all 
intention of assuming such a character, 
and he therefore trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would withdraw the ex- 
pression. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that he had 
designated the hon. Member as the person 
conducting the prosecution, because it 
was on his Motion that the Committee 
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was appointed, and it was by him that the 
different witnesses were summoned. He 
meant to say nothing offensive, and if the 
hon. Member would supply him with ano- 
ther expression, descriptive of the leading 
part he took in the Committee, he (Sir 
Henry Hardinge) would readily adopt 
it. 

Mr. M. O'Connell thought that he 
might, with greater propriety, be desig- 
nated as the Member conducting the in- 
quiry. He understood that the right hon, 


Gentleman had also alluded to a set of 


irons, which, at his suggestion, had been 
manufactured. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man mean to say, that in procuring those 
irons he had been actuated by an improper 
motive ? 

Sir Henry Hardinge could wae under- 
take to say what the hon. Member’s mo- 
tives were. He was bound to believe that 


the hon. Member had no motive but that of 


justice, although he certainly regretted that 
the irons had been introduced. 

Mr. Aglionby remonstrated against the 
vagueness of the charges brought by the 
right hon. Baronet against the Committee, 
and called upon him for a particular ac- 
cusation. 

The Speaker said, that having been 
appealed to by the right hon. Baronet for 
his opinion, he was bound to say (as we 
understood the right hon, Gentleman), 
that the zeal of the Committee, and their 
anxiety efficiently to discharge the impor- 
tant duties intrusted to them, might, per- 
haps, have carried them somewhat out of 
the sphere of their duties. He hoped, 
therefore, that they would now proceed 
on the distinct understanding, that it was 
a Committee of Inquiry merely. The 
House itself had no judicial power such 
as that which had been adverted to, and 
therefore, could not delegate such a 
power. With respect to the exclusion of 
strangers, there could be no doubt that a 
Committee had as much right to order 
that exclusion as the House itself. 

Mr. Aglionby still thought it necessary 
to call on the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, who had designated the Committee 
as a democratic star chamber, and charged 
it with tyrannous conduct, to state one 
fact which could justify such a charge. 
He, as a Member of that Committee, 
would be ready to defend it. 

Sir Henry Hardinge repeated what he 
had already said, that when he madea 
Motion with a view of ascertaining what 
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the powers of the Committee were, the 
Committee refused to entertain it. He 
also stated, that the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin described the Com- 
mittee as a judicial body, and that the 
hon. Member for Tralee had expressed an 
intention of employing a solicitor to con- 
duct the inquiry. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought it right to state to the 
House, that he would be no party to such 
a tyrannical act as that of allowing a 
Committee of the House of Commons 
to usurp the functions of a Court of Jus- 
tice. 

Mr. Aglionby appealed to the House, 
whether the circumstances stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman warranted the use 
of such language as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had applied to the Committee ? 
It ‘surely did not become those who de- 
sired to exclude strangers, and make the 
proceedings of the Committee perfectly 
secret, to accuse the Committee of being 
a Star-chamber. He hoped the time 
would come when the vote of Members of 
every Committee would be made public. 
He knew that he had never given a vote 
which he desired to conceal. He was 
willing to allow General Darling every 
facility to prepare his defence, and though 
the right hon, Gentleman might cease to 
attend the Committee, he (Mr. Aglionby) 
would continue to discharge his duty, and 
would ask the witnesses every question 
the answers to which were likely to be 
advantageous to General Darling. The 
hon. Member concluded by stating that 
the irons had been manufactured solely 
for the purpose of being exhibited asa 
model of the set placed on the soldiers 
Sudds and Thompson by General Dar- 
ling’s order. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
that the whole proceedings had been ir- 
regular from first to last. As long as it 
was a matter of explanation between the 
Members of the Committee he did not 
like to interfere, but now he felt bound 
to protest against the greater portion of 
the discussion. He thought if there was 
one matter more than another, they 
ought to be cautious of interfering with, it 
was with the proceedings of a Committee 
of Inquiry then sitting—nothing could be 
more disorderly than to do so while the 
Committee was sitting. He was in hopes 
that after the question had been put to 
the Chair, the discussion would have 
terminated ; since then nine-tenths of it 
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had been irregular. He thought that no 
charges could be fairly brought against 
the Members of the Committee, or against 
the hon. and learned Member for Tralee. 


There was nothing to justify the inter- | 


ference of the House. 

Mr. Tooke, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, vindicated the integrity of its pro- 
ceedings, and protested against its being 
stigmatized on account of expressions 
used by individual Members, and not 
adopted in subsequent Resolutions of the 
Committee. He denied that the Com- 
mittee deserved the character of a demo- 
cratic Star-chamber ; had acted within 
the strict line of duty. 

Mr. Twiss said, that if the Committee 
were considered as a judicial tribunal, 
the presence of strangers was admissible ; 
but if, as was asserted, it did not partake 


of that character, strangers were properly | 


excluding 


} , ae > 
tue votes or 


excluded. The object of 
Strangers was not to shelter t 


proceedings of any Members of the Com- | 
mittee, but to prevent the case from being | 


unjustly prejudiced. He complained that 
the Committee did not distinctly define 
its own character when called on to do so, 
but left the matters in doubt as to whether 
it was a judicial tribunal or not. He 
thought the proceedings of the Committee 
in this and other respects injurious to the 
privileges of the House and the best 
interests of the subject. 

The question that the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records was agreed to. 
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Merchant Seamen’s Fund. 
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Places, against the Imprisonment for Debt Bill.— By 
Lord FARNHAM, from Dublin, against the Municipal 
Corporations’ (Ireland) Bill.—By Lord Foiry, from 
Worcester, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath; 
from Daventry and Kidderminster, in favour of ;—and by 
Lords DyNEVor and FARNHAM, from several Places, 
against the Municipal Corporations’ Bill.—By the Duke 
of WELLINGTON, the Earl of MANSFIELD, and Lord 
FARNHAM, from several Places, against the Irish Church 
Bill. 
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Titnes on Turnips.] The Duke of 
Richmond moved that their Lordships be 
| summoned on Monday, when he should 
propose the second reading of this Bill. 
Lord Ashburton wished to suggest to 
| the noble Duke that at this late period of 
the Session a Bill upona part of a subject 
,ought not to be pressed, it 
clearly understood that 
of next Session the whole 


be 


Tithes on Turnips. 


whe was 
in the Sauteuhas 
subject was to 
taken into consideration. , 

The Duke of Richmond could not pos- 
sibly adopt the thus thrown 
out, and he must bee the re 

why he declined. This Bill was brought 


finto Parliament in consé quence of a claim 


suegestion 


to state asons 


made for tithes on turnips pulled from the 
ground but left in the fields as food for 
sheep penned there. It had never before 
| been considered that such turnips were 
utheable. A Clergyman had, however, 
set up a claim of this kind, and that claim 
| had been sanctioned by the decision of a 
Court of Law. Now these turnips were 
merely hoed up by the farmer to assist the 
sheep in getting at them, but they were 
not carried off the field, and therefore had 
never been considered to be titheable, 
because tithes were payable on the pP 
and by agistmenton the land, andturnipsso 
consumed had therefore always before been 
treated as grass. This new claim of tithes 
was a great grievance on the agriculturist, 
and one which was likely to produce a 
most serious effect. Asit was the wish of 
all their Lordships that the question of 
tithes should be fairly considered next 
year, he thought that they would agree 
with him that it would be as well a 
to get rid of an acknowledged grievance of 
this sort, and not allow it to be mixed up 
with the general question. 

The Earl of Doss/yn confessed that he 
had great jealousy of any legislative pro- 
ceeding being thus founded upon any one 
The decision referred to was only 
a holding at Nisi Prins, and might there- 
|fore be questioned in the Court. [The 
Duke of Richmond: It was a decision of 
Lord Lyndhurst.] That might be, and 
| yet, with all his respect for the noble and 
learned Lord, he did not think it quite 
}impossible that he might have been mis- 
| taken in a case thus for the first time 
| brought before him. 

: The Earl of Devon was inclined to be- 
| 


shee 


it once 





} Case, 


lieve that the noble and learned Lord’s 
decision stood unquestioned, it being quite 


vette — with the principle of the law, 
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He thought as this claim of tithes was 
perfectly new, and must be founded on a 
new application of the law, one which had 
perhaps never been intended, the Parlia- 
ment might meet an evil of that kind, 
though in an individual case, by an act of 
legislation. 

The Duke of Richmond repeated, that 
this claim was a case of great hardship to 
the farmer, and likely to excite a strong 
prejudice on the Question of Tithes, and he 
should persevere with the Bill. He was 
willing to put off the day from Monday to 
Wednesday ; but that was all he couk Ido. 

Lord Askburton remarked, that this was 
a Question of property between the man 
who had property subject to tithe, and 
the man who claimed a right to take shee 
on that property. On that ground be 
objected to the Legislature interfering on 
an individual case. They could not always 
legislate on individual cases of hardship. 

‘The Earl of Stradbroke thought it was 
more than an individual case of hardship. 
A new construction had been put upon the 
tiihe laws creating a demand for tithes, 
where it was not possible that it could 
ever before have been heard of. The 
practice of partly hoeing up the turnips to 
assist the sheep in getting at them hi ad not 
existed more than twe nty or thirty years. 
He thought that the Bill ought not to be 
postpone i's 

The Bill to be read a second time on 
Wednesday. 


» 
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Read a_ third time:—Exchequer Bills; Fines and Re- 
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Petitions presented. By Messrs. C. BULLER and GROTE, 
from several Places, 
on Newspapers.—By Mr. Tooke, from Truro, in favour 
of the Municipal Corporations’ Bill—By Mr. AGLIONBY, 
from Preston, for Amending the Factories’ Regulation 
Act.— By Sir J. BECKETT, from Leeds, and Mr. D. Gas- 
KELL, from Wakefield, against the Ecclesiastical Courts’ 
Bill.—By Dr. BowrinG and Mr. Kemp, from several! 
Metropolitan Parishes; and from Brighton, for the 

Repeal of the Duty on Newspaper Stamps.—By Mr. D. 
Gaskell, from the Solicitors and Attornies of Wakefield, 
for the Repeal of the Duty on Attornies’ Certificates. 


LiguTENANT-CononeL FairMay.] 
The Sergeant-at-Arms appeared at the 
Table, and informed the House that he 
had been unable to apprehend Colonel 
Fairman, as he had been directed to do 
by the House. Ongoing to Colonel Fair- 
man’s residence for that purpose, he was 
told that that gentleman had left it a 


for the Repeal of the Stamp Duty } 
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quarter of an hour previously. A mes- 
senger had consequently been afterwards 
sent to remain on the premises, for the 
purpose of arresting Colonel Fairman.* 
ix 

eRRY Evecrion—InvTimipatt0n.] 
Mr. Scarlett bad to present a Petition, the 
allegations in which represented grievances, 
the magnitude of which, as the petitioners 
truly stated, were so excessive and mon- 
strous, that the very excess of them deprived 
the petitioners of the or linary remedies, 
The petition proc eeded from the freeho!ders 
of the county of Kerry,and detailed a series 
of the most flagrant and persevering jnti- 
midation exercised upon them, The inti- 
midation, they stated, consisted not only 
inthe use of open force and violence, and 
in the influence of the ministers of religion 
over their Hocks in their clerical or in their 
lay capacity, but in the most iniquitous 
perversion of the religious, or, he might 
rather, perhaps, describe them as the 
superstitious feelings of the people, to 
political purposes. All the allegations in 
the petition could be proved by the most 
direct and positive evidence. Part, indeed, 
of them, had already been proved before 
the Intimidation Committee. The peti- 
tioners stated, that the return of the right 
hon. Maurice Fitzgerald (the Knight of 
Kerry) was secured beyond all question, 
if the county had been allowed to remain 
tranquil; but so far was this from being per- 
mitted, a system of the most violent and 
iniquitous intimidation and exercise of 
undue influence had been resorted to for 
the purpose of returning Messrs. Mullins 
and Morgan John O’Connell, as Members 
for the county. The first outbreak of 
these illegal proceedings consisted in a 
speech delivered by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, at a meeting of the 
Association in Dublin; at which the hon. 
and learned Member, after stating that he 
was the day after going down to the 
county of Kerry to oppose the Knight of 
Kerry, fulminated a sentence of condem- 
nation against every man who should dare 
to vote for the right hon, Gentleman, that 
‘©q death’s head and cross bones should be 
chalked on his door, to shew the people 
how great a miscreant dwelt there.” The 
petitioners added, that in Ireland there 
were multitudes of deluded men, ready to 


Kerry Election. 





* Col, Fairman kept out of the way till the 
Session was brought to a close, and no fur- 
ther steps were taken with regard to him. 
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carry into execution every and any threat 
that thesaid hon.and learned Member might 
think proper to give utterance to, and that 
any one who, after this declaration of his, 
should venture to vote 
Kerry, stood in danger of being murdered. 
The result was, that a great many persons 


Kerry Election— 


were deterred from voting for the right 
hon. Gentleman, who lost his election in 
consequence; but subsequently, at a 
meeting held at Tralee, the hon. and 


learned Member renewed wine threats just 
mentioned, and in addition ¢ clared that 
no man guided by hi aiead 1 deal 
with any tradesman who should venture to 
vote for the Kniaht of ke rry, 
neously with the 
dressed by the 
the diocese, in favour of Mi ] 
and Mr. J. O’Connell, and the Roman 
Catholic Priests of the county resorted to 
the most unjust | neasures to 


} 


5 peer 


1 
Simulta- 


this electors were ad- 


Roman Catholic Bishop of 


SSTS. LULiEnS 


ana ille y oi 


induce the electors to vote for these hon. 
Gentlemen. The hon. Member detailed 
several cases, exemplifying the manner in 


which the priests had guilty of the 


conduct he complained of. In a great 
many cases the priest said ‘he would not 
prepare any of his flock for death, baptize 
children, or perform any of the sacred 
rites for them. And that, in short, they 
should be excommunicated, they 
voted for Mr. Mullins and organ 
John O'Connell.” 
the freedom of election such as these, 
petitioners prayed the House 
special remedy. ‘Lhe hon, 
read to the House a manifesto isst 
the same period, aud with the same 
as the proceedings he had described. 
document was headed ‘The | 
Curse,” and it denounced the anathema of 
every lover of freedom and of his country 
upon every one who should vote for 
Knight of Kerry. ‘Upon the loathsome 
object who should so forget his duty,’ 
thundered the denunciation, * shall the 
slow and unmoving finger of scorn be for 
ever fixed.” The petition was a by 
nearly every Protestant freeholder in the 
county, and by several r upocesla Roman 
Catholics. Among the subscribers to it 
were several Magistrates. The petitioners 
stated that the whole of their allezations 
could be proved by the most satisfactory 
evidence, and that a portion of them had 
been fully proved before the Intimidation 
Committee by two witnesses, who had, i 
particular, completely substantiated the 


been 


= 
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Mem- 
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' statements in reference to the hon. 


ber for Dublin’s share in the proceeding. 
ile hoped that the subject would be care- 
fully inquired into on the part of the 
House, either this or next Session. 

Mr. Welliam Ord, as Chairman of the 
Intimidation Committee, would trouble the 
House with a few observations in reply to 
the p ‘tition last presented, and to the 


. 


statements made by the hon. Member, in 
i 


both of which some thing of the nature of 
complaint was made against that Commit- 
tee. He could the | hon, Member 


any rate, so ed to this 


assure 


far as re 


case, there was no fiandeteand for any such 
complaint. He might refer him in the 
first place to the Report of that Commit- 


tee, now on the Table of the House, in 
which the Committee had endeavoured to 


show the House the character of the in- 


~ rv which they had conducted; and 
claimed on their parts any attempts 


aha h micht have been made to make that 
Committee a receptacle for individual 


charges against particular persons con- 


cerned in electioneering matters; their 
exertions h id been directed to the 
sifting the cases brought before them in 
such a manner «3 io make each chore 

stand upon absc\ tte proof or disn. of, 


It had been the object of the C 
a evid nee which might d.ect 
House to some practical remedy (:f 
co ‘ld be suggested), by ascertuining the 
nature of the system through 
Acts; by arriving, when it cou 


Omit it to 
! 
the 


such 


individu il 
1) 
id, at gene- 


ral faets which were undisputed, and by 
leaving aside those which being dispute d 
mizht involve the Committee, in the course 
of investigating them, in sucha loss of 


time as was wholly inconsistent with the 
limits of the period prescribed for the in- 
quiry, and which would, in fact, have been 
a deviation from the object for which the 
Committee was appointed. With 
view, in reference to the subject of bri- 
bery, the Committee had laid aside all 

S against particular individuals, and 
all charges which, being matters of dispute, 
might have involved a lengthened inquiry 
them. The attention of the Com- 
mittee had been directed to those towns 
and boroughs where the existence of bri- 
bery had been proved; and they had exa- 
mined witnesses as to the mode and man- 
ner in which that bribery had been carried 
on. In particular, they had selected those 
places where such practices had been car- 
ried on by both sides, and where the wit- 

2D2 


this 


charge 


lito 
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Kerry Election. 


nesses of one party, while criminating the 
other side, were under the necessity of ad- 
mitling that similar practices had prevailed 
on their own. One circumstance he was 
bound to state, in reference to the limita- 
tion of witnesses in the Kerry case— 
namely, that it was utterly impossible for 
the Committee, consistently with the rules 
they had laid down, and which he was 
sere would meet with the sanction of the 
House—it was quite impossible for them 
to zo into the case of the Kerry election 


so long as the subject of the election itself 


was pending before a Committee of the 
House. Indeed, almost all the Irish cases 
were postponed by the Committee as 
coming under the same category. In re- 
ference to the charge which had been 
made against the Roman Catholic priests, 
a had examined, named 
Brownrige, who had been an agent of the 
stipendiary magistrates, and was now an 
Inspector of police. This person had been 
commissioned by Government to make in- 
quiries as to the intimid:!ion by which it 
was alleged the priests had obtained for 
their candidates the votes which tenants 
had previously promised to give their 
landlords. The evidence given by this 
person, although it referred to the whole 
county of Kerry, had not been suflicient 
to make out the charge against the priests. 
The hon. Member then repeated the rea- 
had induced the Committee 
to limit the evidence in this case, adding, 
that the refusal to eo into it had been im- 
partially made to both parties, ‘This re- 
fusal had in accordance with the 
unanimous opinion of the Committee, 
among whom was the right hon. Member 
for Launceston. But he must protest 
against what had been said by the bon. 
Member, that the charges contained in 
this Petition had been fully proved before 
the Committee. With regard to the al- 
levations of the Petition, he was bound 
to admit that a great deal of influence, 
which he must characterize as undue in- 


witness been 


which 


SONS 


been 


fluence, had been exercised by a class of 


persons which both in England and Ire- 
land, he should like to see removed from 
the scene of politics—he meant the mi- 
nisters of religion. Some matters were 
stated in the petition as facts, which 
tended to throw discredit on the other real 
or supposed grounds of complaint. For 
instanee, the hon. Member had read with 
great impression and emphasis what was 
ealled “ The Patriot’s Curse,” which had 
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|been clearly shown not to be a genuine 


document; its origin had been traced to 


|some ingenious persons, who had palmed 


it upon The Times newspaper, which was 
generally extremely careful in the asser- 
tions it made as to matters of fact. If, 
on the other hand, the House was of 


| . ° . ‘, . . 
opinion that this petiion contained suffi. 


| venture 


|apprehensions were now removed, 


cient to induce it to institute an inquiry-— 
not, as the petitioners prayed, to pass a 
law without Investigation—he should have 
he greatest pleasure in lending his as- 

ance, with a view of doing justice to 

. parties. As one statement, however, of 
tie petitioners was utterly and entirely 
disproved, it was doubtful whether any 
number of witnesses, if they were called, 
could substantiate the remainder. It 
seemed a little incongruous that the pe- 
tiiioners should now be prepared to prove 
intimidation by witnesses who had been 
intimidated, when they had avowed that 
they would not proceed under the Gren- 
ville Act, because the witnesses could not 
to acknowledge the influence 
under which they had voted. If their 
the 
chance was, that they would be able to 
make out a case for inquiry hereafter. As 
he was convinced that Gentlemen on both 
sides would be anxious to speak upon this 
Question, he would move ‘ That the 
farther Debate upon the Petition should 
be adjourned until Monday.” 

Debate adjourned. 


Mr. Hume 
etition from bankers, mer- 


Recorper oF Dustty.] 
presented a P 


chants, and citizens of Dublin, signed by 
twenty thousand names, principally di- 


| rectea a 
| Dublin, whom he saw in his place. 


L against the right hon. Recorder of 


The 
immediate occasion of the petition was 
an alleged speech by the Recorder, but 
that was only a minor topic of the peti- 
tion. THe considered it important because 
it was intimately connected with the ad- 
mivistration of justice, which ought to be 
free from all party feeling, and he could 
not discharge his duty by the petitioners 
without bringing the principal parts of 
their complaint before the House. The 


petition was agreed to at a numerous and 


respectable meeting of the inhabitants of 
Dublin; he would not advert to the inter- 
ruption which took place, but would leave 
that to others if they thought proper to 
notice it, but he hoped that the petition, 
and the charges it contained, which the 
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petitioners were ready, if permitted, to 
prove at the Bar, would receive all the 


attention which its magnitude deserved. | 
The petitioners first stated themsclves to | : 
be anxious friends of every constitutional 
Reform in Church and State, and added | 
an expression of their regret that others | 
thought the institutions of the country | 
sufficiently pure. They went on to assert, 
that the Recorder of Dublin in 
speech, recorded in all the newspapers of 
the day, used certain expressions of which 
no contradiction had been given until the 
subject was noticed in Parliament. He 
cared little what was said by individuals 
at meetings, and did not in general think 
such speeches fit subjects of observation 

in the House of Commons; but in this 
instance they were the words of a judge, 
and indicated a disposition to deprive men 
of that equal justice to which they were 

entitled. The right hon. Gentleman stated, 
that “the question of the Irsh Church 
was one of life and death, and that the 
supporters of the ministers in their at- 
tacks on that church, were men restiess in | 


a late 


conduct, revolutionary in politic s, and in- 
fidels in religion.” He was instructed by 
the pereener to sav, that if the House | 


complied with the praver of the petition, 
and instituted an inquiry nto the manne: 
in which the right hon. Recorder had dis- 
charged his judicial functions, they could 
prove all that they advanced against hin 

and, among other things, that he had ake 


the words attributed to him in the Report. | 
On a former day the right hon. Member | 
had designated his hon. Friend, the Mem- | 


ber for Bridport (Mr. Warburton) and 
himself (Mr. Hume) as well-known infi- 
dels; but he had thoueht it beneath him 
to take notice of it. The petitioners, 
however adverted to it, because they felt, 
that if such opinions were entertained and 
acted upon by a judge, the consequences 
might be most disastrous. The petitioners | 
maintained that the first duty of a judge 
was to be impartial—that he ought to be- 
long to no political party—that it was 
repugnant to the due execution of his bigh 
functions, and that a political judge w 
an evil, whether an Orangeman or a R 
dical. He entirely concurred with + 
petitioners that such language as the It 
corder had used showed a strong bias 

his mind, which could not fail to influence 
his decisions, and therefore must excite 
distrust and alarm in all who were brought 


before him, 


{Auc. 21} 


| namely, a speedy administrati 


_ were to blame for 
The petitioners were house- | things to continue, 
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holders and others who might be called 
upon to serve upon juries, and felt them- 
selves espec ii ally as ro TIEVE qd by the expres- 


ions of the Recorde | , whicl ihadate ndeney 


to impeach their fitness: if they were de- 
signated by the judge as infidels, and de- 
served the de siznation, of course they were 
disqualified for the duty the law imps sed 
upon them. lie appr aled to the richt 
| bon. Gentleman himself—if he eould for 
/a moment sla himself nota judge 
but a juror—what be would think and 
say of a judge who spoke of him as an 
infidel As such conduet was wholly 
incom} itible with the well-beine of the 
c mmuanity, thre petitioners, wMAIOUS for 
the fair and pure administration of jus- 
tice, praved the House to institute an in- 
quiry, and to place them in a situation 
where they, who were ready to devo 
their lives to the service of the State, 
might obtain equal justice. It would be 
for the Government to say, whether such 
a judge should longer continue to preside 
In any court. It was not his fault that 
the reoht hon. Gentleman was a Member 
sy this House, for, wiihout meaning any- 
hing personal, he had endeavoured to in- 
na an Act to prevent ail judges from 
lsitting in Parliament. The Tlouse did not 
entertain the same opinion as himself, and 
he had yielded to th WapOrits ak Was 
right, and the majority was wrong, as had 
been the case upon other occasions. The 
learned Sergeant (Mr. Sergeant Jackson) 
SMC The hon. and learned Gentleman 
was but a young Me mber:; but, he ex 
amined the proceedit os Of the House for 
the last two or three ve s, the ho 
Member would find that there was much 
truth in what he had accidentally men~ 
tioned. ‘The nest point in the petition 
required serious atteution, and he hoped 
that the noble Secretary for Ireland would 
attend to it. The petitioners were deeply 
aygrieved by the irregular and unsatistac- 
ftory manner in which the Recorder of 
Dublin performed his duties of judg 
owing prineipa lly to his attendance in 
Parliament, where he acted as a DO itical 
| partizan. As long as the Recorder was 
allowed to sit in the House, the course of 


justice would be impeded Ireland, and 


\ his Majesty’s subjects would be deprived 


of that to which they were entitled, 


mn of justice. 
his M socks Maiurtst 


allowing 
‘The petition might 


He contended that 


Such a Stale Of 
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fairly be 
suffering the system to remain unaltered, 
alihough it nominally complained of the 
conduct of the right hon. and learned 
Recorder. The petition stated, 
predecessor of the right hon. Gentleman 
sat every week ; but since he had become 
Recorder the system had been compietely 
altered. Whether this was so or not, 
comparatively unimportant; the 
question was, whether a gentleman acting 
judge, should be at liberty 
sent himself from his judicial business 


was 


c } 
tO ab- 


asia 


considered as against them, for | 
| poration ! 
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' 
' 


that the | 
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C orporation ef Dublin—and such a Cor- 
He recollected the character 
given of that Corporation by his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Dublin, as well 
as the description of it contained in the 


Report of the Municipal Commissioners, 


| 


for such long periods of time as the 
learned Recorder was known to do, for | 


the purpose of attending in Parliament ? | 


This occasioved delays in the administra- 
tion of justice, which were most unjustly 
and cruelly oppressive on innocent per 
sons, while poor persons, who were not 
guilty, might be committed for trial, and 
have their morals vitiated by the 
nating associations to be met with 
gaol. 


in 


| with the 


contami- | 

' 
a | 
If the right hon. Gentleman could | 


divest himself of the feelings which must | 


be engendered by the situation in which | 


he was placed, and if he would consider 
the subject dispassionately, he (Mr, Hume) 
was satisfied, that the learned Recorder 
would entertain the same opinion as him- 
self. ‘The petition stated, that prisoners 
were remanded, unheard, from month to 
month, and civil business was constantly 
being postponed, in order that the Re- 
corder attend to his Parliamentary 
duty of the Govern- 
see that no inconvenience 
idicial functionary having a seat 


ie 
it 


¢ 


int it 
ls .trne i 
autles. gu 
ment to 
from al 


was the 
arose 


u arhament; and if iny did occur, it 
wos their bounden duty to apply a remedy. 
The petitioners also stated, that the 


learned Recorder was regarded as a poli- 


tical partisan, and that in consequence of 


this all confidence of the people in th. 
administration of justice was lost. They 
proce ded to observe, that all the Seles 
in Ireland, the Masters in Chancery, as 
well as other persons engaged in the ad- 
ministration of justice, including the Re- 
corders of most of the corporate towns in 
Ireland, were excluded from Parliament. 
He ona therefore ask the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for Ireland, whether a strong case 


had been made out to justify the exception | 
of the Recorder of Dublin from the general | 


rule? If the appointment of this officer 
rested with his Majesty’s Ministers, he 
sliould say, that there was no excuse for 


thcir conduct; but it rested with the 


‘oft 
l ers, that a Judge should 





and he could not help feeling, that the mem- 
bers of such a body were most improper 
persons to have the selection of a Judge. 
The petitioners went on to say, that such a 
mode of election as existed with regard to 
this office, held out a strong temptation to 
men of reckless ambition to pander to 
party, and to promote the objccts of their 
own personal aggrandizement. He did 
mean to say, that that was the case 
Recorder. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman was a religious man, and he could 
not help reminding him of a passage in 
the Lord’s Prayer, which the learned Re- 
corder should bear in mind, It was, 
** Lead me not into temptation.” [‘* Oh, 
oh!”] Did the learned Doctor deny the 
propriety of it? [Dr. Nicholi:—* Yes.” | 
Persons had diticrent tastes and were 
ready to make ample allowance tor them- 
selves, which they denied to others, It 
was the duty of his Majesty’s Ministers to 
listen to the prayer of the petition, and to 
take some steps to remedy the evils com- 
plained of. The petition concluded with 
praying, that an Act might be passed to 
prevent any Recorder or other Judge from 
sitting in any future Parliament, and they 
suggested, that a Clause might be intro- 
duced into the Lrish Municipal Corpora- 
tions’ Bill to this ellect. He considered 


not 


it to be his duty to present this pe- 
tition, and he did so with great plea- 


sure,as he fully concurred in the prayer 
it. He avreed th the petition- 

ot be placed 
in such a situation, that he must 
almost necessarily, have some political 
bias, and where such inducements existed 
as might almost unconsciously lead him 
away “from the proper discharge of his 
duty. He was surprise d how any Judge 
could take the oath which he had to take 
on his appointment, and afterwards follow 
a course of conduct which ted him to the 
commission of acts which gave him no 
right to claim either the attention or re- 
spect of those to whom he had to ad- 
minister justice. He trusted that the 
House would agree in the prayer of the 
petition, and allow the petitioners the 
opportunity of proving all the allegations 
contained in it, 


Wi 
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Mr. Shaw said, that considering his 
name had been used as a mere pretext for 
a political movement in Dublin, out of 
which the present petition had arisen, and 
making due allowance for the party 
motives which had actuaied it, he had not 
much to complain of in the petition itself, 
but he did feel, and he thought the House 
would consider, that he had reason to com- 
plain of the manner in which the hon. 
Member had brought it forward, He had 


never been afforded the opportunity of 


even reading the petition. The hon. 
Member had withheld from him the usual! 
courtesy of a private communication that 
he had received it, with an ofler that he 
might see it, a courtesy which he had 
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following Sunday they were placed on 
tables at all the chapel doors, where those 
same persons attended, and no person was 
allowed to enter who did not either sign 
or allow somebody else for him to sign 
the petition. This reminded him of a 
case he had mentioned to the House not 
long since, in which a petition had been 
presented from pretty nearly the same 
parties in Dublin by the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord John Russell), in reference to 


ithe Dublin Commission, and where it ap- 
| peared by an affidavit sent him on the 


'tition, which had been displayed at some 


| of the chapel-doors, 


subject, that the mode of signing the pe- 
ten or 


was, that 


' twelve boys, varying trom thirteen to six- 


never known omitted between Members of | 


that House under similar circumstances. 
He (Mr. Shaw) had not even heard the 
name of one of the petitioners who had 
signed it. No doubt 


the hon. Member | 


had with great pomp and parade made a | 
public announcement in that House of his | 


intention to present a petition making 
charges against the Recorder of Dublin 
for certain acts of his, and that of course 
had taken its round of all the public 
papers. The same announcement was 
repeated last night, and the petition 
ostentatiously postponed, and he supposed 
that the admirers of the hon. Gentleman, 


who had been reading every morning for | 


the last fortnight of the hon. Member’s 
achievements in sending persous to New- 
gate, were fully anticipating as the news 
of to-morrow mornine’s breakfast table, 
that the hon. Member was to try bis hand 


on him that night, particularly as he was 


guilty of the high crime and misdemeanor 
of belonging to that minority which differed 
in opinion with the mild, the merciful, 
and exceeding just majority which, for the 
last few weeks, had been administering the 
judicial functions of that House. The 
petition was described as that of ‘ the 


bankers, merchants, and 20,000 citizens | 


of Dublin.” As he had already said, he 
had neither seen the petition nor the 
signatures, but he was informed, that it 
was signed by no banker, by few persons 
deserving the name of merchants, and that 
the numbers were made up in the following 
manner :—Copies of the petition were sent 
round for the last few Saturday nights to 


 ¢] 


the pay-tables of the workmen and me- | 


chanics in most of the public-houses in 


Sale 


teen years of age, signed with tli 
pen, commencing with the first ind gone 
down to the last, and then beginning with 
the first again—what boys at school call d 
“one down and the 


as fast as they could, for about an hour's 


other come ou 


time—an casy means certainly, of multi- 
plying signatures, But, after rat 
was the mighty charge—the sum and sub- 
stance of this long-promised pet ion ? 
Why, that he had made a speech, all that 
was objectionable in which he had alrea ly 
dented-—and that he was both Recorder 
of Dublin and a Member of that H 
It amounted to little more; but cven 
some minor points of the petition he woul 
presently advert; first, with respect to his 


ail, Wi 


to 
ild 


speech, ‘he thought it not ve rv courteous 
in the hon. Member to have read again, 
as having been spoken by him, words 
which he had before declared in that 


House, he had never used. All rules of 
evidence had recently been discarded by 
the House, but the only species of proof 
they refused to receive was that which he 
believed had never been questioned when 
the House was ditlerently constituted — 
he meant the word of a Gentleman. He 
had, immediately after the speech was 
questioned, referred to several Gentlemen 
who had been present, and they all con- 
curred in his recollection of tt; indeed, it 
was possible, it was absurd, to suppose 
hat he could have said, * that ali who 
differed from him were Infidels in religion 
and Revolutionists in polities; what he 
did say was, * that those, who as a party 
were opposed to settled Government, and 
the existing Institutions of the country, 
would at all times be joined by whatever 


Dublin, where those poor people were re- | was Infidel in religion and Revolutionary 


quired to sign them, and that on the {in politics.” [Mr, Hume: “ It is 


just the 
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same thing.”] Just the same thing 
said the hon. Member? Now, really 
he could not help the hon. Gentleman’s 
obtuseness, if he thought so. It was 
strange logic, that it was the same 
thing to say, that all that party who were 
opposed to you in politics were Infidels in 
religion, and that all who were Infidels in 
religion would join that party; but to help 
the hon. Gentleman’s reasoning faculties, 
he would put an example: the hon. Gen- 
tleman, perhaps, thought there was no 
such thing as an Infidel in religion ; well, 
he would not say there was; but he would 
say, that if such a thing did exist in this 
country as an Infidel in religion, that 
person, he had no doubt, would be found 
on the same side in politics with the hon, 
Member for Middlesex. Inthe sentiment 
in question, that all that were desperate 
in fortune and character—Infidel in their 
religion, and Revolutionists in their polt- 
tics—would naturally throw themselves 
into the scale of the Movement party; 
he did not claim the merit of originality ; 
it was spoken and written a thousand times 
before he was born, he had often uttered 
it before, he entertained it still, and, with 
all due deference to the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, he begged to assure the hon, 
Member, that notwithstanding he had the 
fear of the hon. Member and his majority 
before his eyes, he would, whenever the 
occasion suggested it as proper, express 
the same sentiment again. He (Mr. Shaw) 
would not enter upon or argue the abstract 
principle of whether judicial and political 
functions should be united, he would 
content himself on that point by stating, 
that if the principle was once decided 
generally against such union in any case, 
whether the judicial officers were subordi- 
nate or superior, and was applied re- 
trospectively as well as_ prospectively, 
he could claim no peculiar exemption 
from its operation. On the other hand, 
he did not deny that his constituents 
might have just cause to complain 
of his frequent necessary absence from 
that House. He had, however, given 
them full notice, that he should at all 
times consider his judicial duties para- 
mount to all others; that they should 
never be mace in the slightest degree sub- 
servient to Parliamentary convenience, or 
influenced by any other consideration, 
than how they could be performed most 
to the public advantage; and he defied 
any human being to bring the colour of 
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a proof, that he had not faithfully 
and strictly redeemed that pledge. In- 
deed, he did not collect that the peti- 
tioners even charged him with the slightest 
corruption, partiality, or political leaning, 
in the discharge of his judicial functions, 
and there were not twelve of his fellow- 
citizens of Dublin—even including the 
petitioners, if they were but one week 
separated from agitators and trades’ unions 
—to whom he would not willingly submit 
that question, and abide by their decision, 
The petitioners, however showed their 
great ignorance of the business of his 
court when they accused him of irregu- 
larity, for he must say, that while he de- 
served no credit for being regular, of all 
other charges he was the least liable to 
that of irregularity ; as by reference to 
the almanack it would be found that 
twelve of his sittings were there appointed 
at fixed periods. Any one acquainted 
with the practice of his Court could, by 
reference to them, know when the move- 
able ones occurred, and all he could say 
was, that from the moment he was in 
Parliament to the present, he had never 
varied one of those sittings for a day or 
an hour, and not in ove single instance 
had he acted by deputy. It was then 
complained that there was a delay of 
justice by the sittings not being more 
frequent. He was sorry to detain the 
House by a detail of matters as to his own 
Court, and personal to himself, but he 
trusted they would allow for the jealousy 
which he felt of the slightest imputation 
on that head—and he would state his 
facts from the Report of the late Corpora- 
tion Commissioners. When he was ap- 
pointed to the office of Recorder of 
Dublin, in the year 1828, he found the 
sittings had been at intervals of about a 
fortnight for certain stated days, when 
the Court was in the habit of adjourning 
without ever entirely clearing off its busi- 
ness, and that a very large arrear had ac- 
cumulated. He believed that his esteemed 
predecessor was disposing of it as fast as 
he could, and meant to adopt the same 
principle as had been since established, 
but he did not live to accomplish it. He 
was occupied for two years in working 
down, with great labour, the business he 
found in arrear, and trom that time the 
present practice had been in operation, a 
period of more than five years, during 
which there had not been one case, criminal 
or civil, in what could be called arrear for 
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a single hour—and now if the House 
would bear with him—he would shortly 
state to them what was the new system he 
had adopted, after conference with many 
judicial persons, all the Officers of the 
Court—the very Magistracy who were 
alleged in the petition to have disapproved 
of it, having given it their full approbation. 
He opened his Court each quarter day, 
as fixed by Charter, occurring in January, 
and the three corresponding quarter months, 


April, July, and October, and on each of 


sat consecutively from 
criminal and 


these occasions he 
day to day, tll every case, 
civil was disposed of, 
each quarter for nearly a month uninter- 
ruptedly, at the 
which he tried prisoners, and made gaol 
delivery. He then at the 


that and the next quarter, 
termediate period, and fixed in the centre 


of it an adjourned sitting for the trial of 


making three gaol deliveries 
each quarter, or twelve in the year, at as 
nearly as possible equal intervals ; besides 
this, two of the superior Judges sat in the 


prisoners, 


same Court and jurisdiction six times in | 


the year for trial of prisoners, giving in the 
whole eighteen gaol deliveries—consider- 
ably more, he believed, than any other 
Criminal Court in the United Kingdom, 
Some persons might possibly think more 
frequent sittings preferable. He (Mr. 
Shaw), upon the best consideration, 
thought otherwise as regarded the general 
convenience of Jurors, witnesses, and all 
parties concerned. Some line must be 
drawn. The hon. Member 
weekly sittings ; it would be better at once 
to give Juries in the Magisterial offices, 
and let them try and finally dispose of the 
prisoners as they were apprehended; but 
he thought more frequent than monthly 
sittings not consistent with any tribunal 
in the nature of a superior Court. By the 
present system a month was the maximum, 
a fortnight the average period of imprison- 
ment before trial, and he considered that 
a shorter period would be incompatible 
with regularity, and the due dispatch of 
business. He would put that question 
fairly to the consideration of any learned 
Gentleman in the House, whatever were 
his politics ; if his opinion were wrong, he 
was willing to reconsider it ; but whatever 
it might be on the best reflection, he felt 
bound to act upon it. He would trouble 
the House no further than to say, that so 
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long as he held a judicial office, he trusted 
that he should enjoy the consciousness he 
heretofore had, that not an hour as to his 
sitting, a shade in his opinion, or a syllable 
in his judgment, had he ever been di- 
rected or influenced by a_ political con- 
sideration; and he could assure the hon. 
Member (Mr. Hume), that while his prac- 
tice had been to abstain from every political 
society, and even to absent himself from 
any meeting that could, independently of 





This occupied him | ¢ 
beginning and end of 
end of that | 


month, having about two months between | 
divided that in- | 


talked of 


those connected with his own elections, 
be properly termed political, yet that he 
could no longer continue in a_ political 
‘apacity as a Member of that House, than 
he could deliver his political sentiments 
| on political topics, as he ever had done, 
with plainess, manliness, and independence. 
He made no objection to the reception of 
the petition ; considering the party excite- 

ment under which it had been got up, he 
(only wondered it was not more violent 
against him personally, and considering 
| the means resorted to to procure signatures, 
his only surprise was that they were not 
| more numerous. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that as the right 
hon. Gentleman had impugned the re- 
| spec tability of the persons who had signed 

the petition which had been presented by 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, he had 
looked at the signatures attached to it, 
and could undertake to say, that they 
were those of most respectable persons of 
all religious persuasions, most of whom— 
he had looked over four or five sheets— 
had given their places of residence. 
Amonest the names were those of three 
persons, one a Protestant and two Roman 
Catholics, who came under the description 
of bankers, for they were Directors of the 
Dublin Bank. He was instructed to say, 
that if the House should institute an 
inquiry, the petitioners were prepared to 
verify the facts stated in the petition. 
Any measure which had for its object the 
exclusion of all judicial persons from Par- 
liament should receive his support, but he 
would object to any partial application of 
the principle. 

Mr, Ruthven was decidedly opposed to 
the combination of the judicial and legis- 
lative functions. The man who acted 
political partisan in the Senate could not 
be capable of soberly, calmly, and dispas- 
sionately discharging judicial functions. 
The right hon. Recorder of Dublin had a 
voice in the making of laws which he was 





to administer afterwards. 
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Mr. Jackson was sorry that the House 
was not in possession of the history of the 
getting up of this petition, which he be- 
lieved was of a somewhat curious nature. 
The hon. Member for Middlesex had let 
fall some words which showed that the 
parties to the petition had something else 
in view besides the legitimate object of 
bringing a supposed grievance under the 
notice of the House. The hon. Member 
stated that the petition had been published 
in all the newspapers in Dublin. Was 
that a decorous proceeding—was it re- 
spectful even to the House of Commons, to 
publish in that manner a petition which 
had not been presented? Such a pro- 
ceeding could have been adopted only for 
the purpose of injuring the character of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
which, however, thank God, stood too 
high in public estimation both in Ireland 
and this country, to be seriously affected 
by the charges which evil- minded men 
might fabricate against him, The getting 
up of the petition was a discreditable 
proceeding—it was a disgraceful attempt 
to prejudice a political opponent. There 


was reason to suppose that the meeting at 
which the petition was agreed to was got 
up at the instigation of the hon. 


and 
learned Member for Dublin. If the Re- 
port contained in the paper which he held 
in his hand was true, Mr. Murphy, one 
of the hon. and learned Member’s agents, 
stated at the meeting that he had received 
a letter from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, representing that the citizens of Dub- 
lin would be unworthy of protection if 
they did not hold a meeting on the subject 
of the Recorder of Dublin’s conduct, 


ground of the meeting was a_ speech 


alleged to have been made by the right | 


hon. Gentleman, which he had over and 
over again disclaimed having uttered. 
What were the circumstances attending 
that meetiig ? He held in his hand a 
petition from a multitude of the citizens 
of Dublin, which he had been instructed 
to present to the House, and which stated 
that a number of respectable persons, who 
went to attend the meeting which was 
convened by public advertisement, were 
assaulted and cruelly wounded by a gang 
of coal porters, armed with bludgeons and 
daggers, who were hired for the purpose 
of driving away all persons who were sup- 
posed to be hostile to the objects of the 
meeting. He had also received commu- 
nications from surgeons in Dublin, certi- 
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fying that many of the persons who wer 
attacked by the coal-porters were seriously 
wounded in various parts of their bodies. 
It wasa petition thus got up and patronized 
by the very scum of society, which was 
represented to be the petition of the 
merchants, bankers, and respectable in- 
habitants of the city. It was said that 
there were respectable signatures attached 
to the petition; upon that point he could 
say nothing, because he had not seen the 
document; but he would venture to say, 
without fear of contradiction, that if free 
admission were allowed to any public 
meeting convened in Dublin to consider 
the right hon. Gentleman’s conduct, the 
result would be totally different from that 
at which the meeting in ‘question arrived, 
The right hon, Gentleman’s conduct as a 
Judge was the theme of praise with every- 
body who had an opportunity of observing 
it. By unremitting industry he had 
cleared off all the arrears in his court, 
many of which had existed for thirteen 
years previously. He had practised in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s court, and could 
bear testimony to his impartiality, and 
such was the estimation in which his 


judicial conduct was held in Ireland, that 


he was sure it would be unanimously 
approved of by any twelve men selected 
from the class of persons capable of 
serving as jurors. A cry had been at- 
tempted to be raised against the right hon. 
Gentleman, on the ground that he delayed 
the trial of prisoners ; but no person dared 
to come forward and found a specific 
charge upon that allegation. What did 
the petitioners state? That ‘ they were 
informed” prisoners were unnecessarily 
Who inform- 
ed them so? ‘The fact was notoriously 
otherwise. It appeared to him that the 
whole proceeding was an unjust and un- 
generous mode of injuring a Parliamentary 
opponent. 

Mr. Harvey said, that in justice to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, it must be 
almitted that he conducted the business 
of the civil and criminal courts in Dublin 
in such a manner as to leave it to be 
wished that in the civil department, at 
least, his example was imiiated. The 
evil complained of was in the system. All 
these inquiries tended to show that it was 
essential the two characters, the judicial 
and the political, should not be blended. 
He should attach no importance to the 
petition not being signed by the mer- 
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chants and bankers of Dublin; but if| 
20,000 of the coal-porters and scum of the 
earth, alluded to by the hon. and learned | 
Sergeant, had sigued it, he should say | 
that they were the very persons who had a | 
right to complain, inasmuch as it was of 

great importance to them who presided | 
over the criminal courts of justice. It was | 
not your merchants who were arraigned at 

the criminal bar, nor your bankers ; it was 

those men whose miseries engendered 

crime. He did not think the hon. and 

Jearned Gentleman was charged with de- 

laying justice; but it was said that his 

attendance in the Court, and the dis- 

charge of his Parliamentary duties were 

incompatible. The right hon. Gentleman | 
must feel, during his absence from the 

opposite benches, that one vote might have 

the greatest effect; then his station gave 

him importance in the House—he was a 

right hon. Member, and one of a powerful 

party. Conscious of all this, it was im- | 
possible to leave the House without feel- 
ing the greatest anxiety to return. There- | 
fore, having taken his departure to attend 
to his judicial business in Ireland—having | 
possessed himself of a place in the mail, | 
and thrown himself into a steam-packet, | 
and arrived in Dublin as hot as the steam 
itself, it might be imagined that he called 
for the calendar, not a little anxious to 
discover its length and see what could be 
deferred, frowned at the jury for their 
delay, and at last begged ail the parties, 
for God’s sake, to expedite the business, 
to allow him to return to London, and 
vote in the division which was to take place 
the day after to-morrow, otherwise he 
might lose the place of a Judge, or the 
benefit of making a speech. He hoped 
the rule would be applied generally of not 
allowing Recorders seats in Parliament. 
And if they were not to have Recorders in 
the House of Commons, he thought they 
ought not to have Law Judges in the 
House of Lords. Did not they find this, | 
that all who had been, or who were now 
Judges, were the most troublesome of the 
politicians in the other House? He would | 
in the same manner deal with the Bishops: 
let them be called on for weir opinions | 
only on matters connected with the 
Church. Ata time whe they might be 
required to consider in what mode they 
could most conveniently reform the House 
of Lords—one way being to increase the 
numbers, and swamp the majority by a 
liberal accession, and the other way being 


| 
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to decrease the numbers—it might be well 
worth their while to inquire whether the 
latter would not be a most effectual and a 
more convenient measure. His belief was, 
that if they got rid of all the Bishops and 
all the Law Lords, the gain to the popular 
party would be great numerically, and 
equal to what was necessary. 

Sir Henry Hardinge always considered 
it to be admitted among all shades of par- 
ties, whether Catholic or Protestant, Whig, 
Tory, or that the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin University 
transacted the business of his Courts in 
such a manner as to be a model for eve ry 
Judge in the country. He should regret 
that the principle of excluding Judges 
from Parliament were adopted, because it 
would deprive them of the advantage of the 
talents of the hon. and learned Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Dr. Lushington), 
who, on great questions of foreign policy, 
was universally admitted to be an eminent 
authority. 

Mr. O'Connell wished to 


The Supplies. 


Radical, 


observe, un- 


| derstanding that it had been stated by the 


hon. and learned Gentleman opposite that 
he wrote to Dublin to induce the people to 
get up this petition, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was totally misin- 
formed; he never wrote to Dublin on that 
subject. A meeting was in the first in- 
stance fixed to take place at the Corn- 
Exchange; that meeting was interrupted 
by a person of the name of John M‘Crea, 
and a band of Orangemen, who obtained 
possession of the room two hours before 
the time when the meeting was appointed 
to be held. The consequence was, that 
the meeting could not be held on that 
occasion. He then certainly did write to 
a genileman in Dublin to say, that he 
considered the party would be for ever 
disgraced if they allowed such ruthans to 
prevent them from holding their meeting. 


Tur Suprpites.—Conpvucr oF THE 
Prers.] The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that the first Order of the Day was the 
Consolidated Fund Bill, which stood for 
The hon. Member for Lin- 
coln, (Mr. E. L. Bulwer) had given notice 

2, the first 
Order of the Day being moved. He rose, 
however, to postpone the first Order till 
Friday next, theretore the hon. Gentle- 
man would make his motion on the second 
Order being moved. His motive, how- 


Ol 


\ever, for postponing the Order of the Day 
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was, that the Militia Estimates were not 
voted, and he could not add the appro- 
priation clause. 

Mr. Wilks expressed his satisfaction 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
felt it necessary to postpone moving the 
appropriation clause. He thought it 
desirable that the adoption of that clause 
should be postponed until it should be 
known what course of proceeding was 
likely to be followed elsewhere. 

Mr. Hume said, that while the three 
great and most important questions were 
pending in another place, he thought it 
would be highly improper in the House to 
pass any more money clauses. He did 
not wish todeny to another place the free 
exercise of its powers, but some’ discretion 
was required on the part of that House. 
He repeated, that the Members of the 
House of Commons, acting on behalf of 
the people of the country, were called on 
at the present crisis not to agree to any 
more votes of money, nor for ‘the appro- 
priation of that already granted. They 
might at last find themselves placed in a 
situation such as their constituents had 
ee looked for. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would postpone his mo- 
tion not till Friday next only, but for any 
further period that mi ght be necessary to 
enable them, before the ‘y came to its con- 
sideration, to see how the public business 
had ¢ cot on elsewhere. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that undoubtedly 
the control of the public funds was a con- 
stitutional power belonging to the Com- 
mons of England. If it was found that 
the amelioration of the abuses existing in 
our institutions, and the advancement of 
the necessary reforms, were to be im- 
peded, the Commons would exercise their 
constitutional control over the public ex- 
chequer, and would place it in the hands 
of those who had the confidence of the 
people, so as to render any perseverance 
in a systematic opposition to the improve- 
ments required by the people impossible. 
The people of England would be slaves if 
they submitted to such dictation. The 
Monarch on the throne was irresponsible, 
because he had his servants, and they 
were responsible to the people for the acts 
of the Government. Would it be sub- 
mitted to, that 200 or 300 individuals, in 
no way responsible for what they did, 
should wield the power of obstructing this 
correction of abuses, and the redress of 
wrongs? That would be a miserable 
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period for this country; and he only 
alluded to it for the purpose of expressing 
his opinion that the people would be suc- 
cessful in this struggle. 

Mr. William Ewart Gladstone did not 
object to the postponement of the Order 
of the Day, neither did he question the 
power of the House to exercise its high 
privileges for other and ulterior objects 
than the mere acceleration, or suspen- 
sion, of a particular part of a Bill. But 
he rose to say that although the House 
had the power of carrying into execution 
the threat of suspending the granting of 
public money for the general emergencies 
of the State, yet he felt in honour and 
conscience bound to state that there could 
be nothing more indiscreet —nothing more 
indecent--he would retract the word in- 
decent, and say nothing more indelicate, 
than fora Minister of the Crown to eround 
his postponement of a financial Bill on 
the presumption of the course of conduct 
that another branch of the Legislature 
might pursue respecting certain legislative 
measures that were submitted to their con- 
sideration in their independent capacity; 
and that other branch of the Legislature 
was as independent as this branch of the 
Legislature, and as capable of exercising 
a sound and useful judgment. He de- 
plored the spirit that seemed to guide the 
Government, and he could not sufficiently 
reprobate the mind that ruled the actions 
of these sections of various parties that 
whirled the Government round wthin the 
eddies of an all absorbing agitation. It 
was because the hon. Members opposite 
threatened to overawe the Monarchy, and 
the other branch of the Legislature, which 
was the original barrier between the usurp- 
ations of the Crown and the licentiousness 
of the people—it was because that it was 
useful, and wise, and just that both 
branches should harmonize and attune 
with each other, that he could not before 
really have imagined that a Minister of 
the Crown would act on such motives as 
the speeches of the hon. Member for 
Middlesex and the hon. Member for Dub- 
lin would seem to show influenced the 
conduct of the right hon. Gentleman. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he knew not what might be the no- 
tions of decency or delicacy which the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
might entertain for his own government, 
but those which he himself entertained 
of both the one and the other would 
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command him to do justice to the conduct 
of a political opponent, and not without 
good ground bring against him a charge 
of proceeding upon unconstitutional doc- 
trines. He thought that he had sufti- 
ciently guarded himself, except indeed to 
a mind that would willingly misapprehend, 
against such interpretation of the course 
which he proposed as that adopted by the 
hon. Gentleman. He had stated that the 
delay which that hon. Gentleman had 
ventured to characterise as indecent and 
indelicate, had been produced not at all 
by his right hon. Friends, or by that 
House, but, in point of fact, by the delay 
which had been given to the Militia Bill 
by the House of Lords itself. 
Gentleman had been a little more conver- 
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sant with the forms of Parliament, or if 


he had paid a little attention to the state- 
ment made, he could not have resorted to 
the personal attack which he had ventured 
to make; he must then have known, that 
for the Minister of the Crown to propose 
the appropriation clause without having 
had the Militia Estimates voted, would be 
equivalent to leaving the militia unpaid 


for the next twelve months, and thus to | 
deprive his Majesty of the service of that | 
He did not impute any | 
blame to the House of Lords for the delay | 
. lof the C 
| with the explanation, and, having his as- 
| surance for its truth, he could not doubt it. 


part cf his forces. 


to which they had subjected that measure, 
but still it was obvious that before it was 
passed into alaw it would be impracticable 
for the Government to take that step—the 
postponement of which was now charac- 
terised as an offence against the constitu- 
tion. He had been actually obliged to 
resort to that postponement. The hon, 
Gentleman might say—why extend it till 
Friday—why not confine it to Monday? 
For this reason: the Committee up stairs 
for the estimate could not be moved till 
that measure was passed into a law; and 
then the report of that Committee must be 
made to the House; the vote of the esti- 
inate could not be made until a supply 
night, and it could only be after the re- 
port of the Committee of Supply that the 
appropriation clause could be proceeded 
with, Supposing then that the Militia 
Bill should at once be passed, the ear- 
liest day for inserting that clause in the 
Consolidated Fund Bill would 
which he had named. On what ground 
could the hon. Gentleman venture to refer 
to his Majesty’s Government as forgetful 
of their duty to the Crown, or of that 
respect which he, for one, should always 
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entertain for a co-ordinate branch of the 
Legislature? Observations might have 
been made, indeed, tending to connect 
the delay with other causes; but what 
had he to do with them? Had he not 
sufficiently guarded himself, by distinctly 
declaring the impossibility of proceeding 
more rapidly, or taking any further step 
until the Militia Bill should be passed ? 
The hon. Gentleman seemed to proceed 
upon the supposition of a distinction be- 
tween the interests of the people and the 
interests of the Crown; that was the true 
Tory doctrine, and it might well become 
the hon. Gentleman to advance it. The 
hon. Gentleman might consider that such 
a distinction was to be made: his 
part, he could only say, that in his eyes 
none could exist or be recornized. 

Mr. William Ewart Gladstone said, he 
was misunderstood by the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He did not 
mean to draw the distinetion which he re- 
ferred to; neither did he now mean to enter 
into the ample field of disquisition relative 
to the duties of Ministers to the Crown and 
to the people on which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman dwelt with so much emphasis and so 
much studied energy. He begged to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman, however, for the 
grouni on which he put the postponement 
He was perfectly satisfied 
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for 


ause. 


If he applied unpalatable language to the 
right hon. Gentleman, supposing that his 
postponement of the Clause had reference 
to discussions pending in another place, and 
which a threatened vote of this House 
would be supposed to overawe, he begged, 
after the explanation of the right hon. 
Gentleman, to say that he was entirely con- 
tent. [twas his pleasure, as well as it was his 
duty, to retract that language as regarded 
the right hon. Gentleman. However, he 
did not retract the language as referring to 
the sentiments that he heard uttered on the 
other side of the House, and now he would 
transfer it from the right hon. Gentleman 
to the two hon. Members opposite (Mr. 
Hume and Mr. O’Connell), for they had 
advanced atrocious and dangerous doctrines, 
tending to upset all freedom and independ- 
ence of action in the other branch of the 
Legislature, which had as sound a constitu- 
tional right of judgment as that House. 
Mr. O’Connell accepted the transfer, and 
returned it with much contempt for the 
hon. Member’sargument. It was a doctrine 
slavish in the extreme which had dictated 
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such remarks as those of the hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Hume said, he would not accept the 
transfer—because the opinions of the hon. 
Gentleman showed his ignorance. He spoke 
as if Ministers had only one duty to per- 
form. Well, he thought so. He might 
think one party only, the Crown, was to be 
considered. But there was another party, 
the people, who could not be overlooked, 
for they would not suffer themselves to be 
overlooked. The two parties, the King and 
the people, had each separate privileges, 
though they had only united interests, and 
it was the duty of the Government and the 
House to guard both. Both Houses of Par- 
liament were free to act as they pleased, 
each in its own sphere; but the people of 
England would take care that each should 
act according to the rules of justice and the 
calls of public interest, and that one should 
not check the good intentions of the other. 
The other House must not mar the mea- 
sures of the Commons, else they might rue 
it. The measures which he and his right 
hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would advocate, might not be very 
palateable to the hon. Gentleman and his 
friends, for they only wanted to get the 
public money, and a pretty use they made 
of it when they got it. He was sorry the 
Parliament was so short, else he would take 
care to check the abuses of public patronage. 
If Ministers would take the advice of their 
friends in Parliament. They would not be 
in haste to make grants of public money 
till they saw how the measures on which 
the people had set their hearts were to be 
disposed of by the other and irresponsible 
branch of the Legislature. Were the mil- 
lions of England to be led by a few indi- 
viduals? Let the people of England but 
speak out, and then the other Heuse might 
take what course they pleased. 

Mr. Wilks would venture to state that 
the inhabitants of the British Empire would 
be more satisfied with the conversation of 
that night than they would have been with 
a long debate upon any other subject ; they 
would be highly satisfied with the consti- 
tutional tone and language of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. If such a course of events were 
to be brought about as that supposed to be 
intended on the part of the other House of 
Parliament, it would be indeed a matter of 
regret to hon. Members that they had been 
only occupied in imposing new burdens on 
the people, and not at all in redressing their 
grievances. 


Mr. Randall Plunkett said, that the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had given his explanation in a 
tone which he, during the short time he 
had been in Parliament, had never heard 
that right hon. Gentleman assume before. 
That right hon. Gentleman had spoken of 
the Tory doctrines of Members on his (Mr. 
Plunkett’s) side of the House. Now, it was 
one of their Tory doctrines that each branch 
of the Legislature was independent, to judge 
and decide as it might think proper on 
every question brought before it, unbiassed 
by the opinion of other parties ; but, at all 
events, bowing only to the majesty of the 
people—to the deliberate opinion of the free 
people of this empire, one of whose’ chief 
rights it was to have the opportunity, when 
accused, of defending themselves. Such 
was the opinion entertained by Gentlemen 
on ‘this side ot the House, and he felt con- 
vinced that none of them, who had lately 
held office with so much honour, would ever 
induced to accept office for the mere pur- 
pose of holding the public purse, or any of 
those petty gains which power might enable 
them to get, but for obtaining which in an 
improper way they would be punished by 
the eternal pangs of conscience. There did 
appear at first something extraordinary in 
the postponement of the appropriation 
clause, and because a young Member like 
himself got up to notice the circumstance, 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was not justified in censuring him 
in the manner he had done. He was ready 
to admit, however, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given satisfactory reasons for 
the postponement of the appropriation 
clause. 

Mr. Charles Buller sympathised in the 
warmth which his right hon. Friend had 
displayed in defending himself from the 
imputations which had been cast upon his 
motives. His right hon. Friend had stated 
a ground for the delay in question ; another 
ground had been put forward by the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, and the hon. 
Gentleman opposite at once proceeded to 
“transfer’’—to use his own expression—the 
latter ground to the account of his right hon. 
Friend. Asan old Member of Parliament 
compared to the two young Members who 
had spoken, he would make one recommen- 
dation to the hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Newark—namely, before he made a vio- 
lent attack on a political adversary, he 
should carefully attend to what that adver- 
sary said. As to the transfer of the charge 
to the hon. Member for Middlesex and 
others—-he himself must come in for a share 
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of it; for he did think that if ever there | 
was an occasion on which the House was) 
called upon to exercise with due deliberation | 
the power which their ancestors had placed 
in their hands—of deciding whether they | 
would place the public money in the pos- | 
session of improper persons, and to protect | 
the rights of the people from those by | 
whom they were insolently invaded, it was | 
the present. He repeated that they were | 
‘alled upon to consider well, before they | 
granted money out of the public purse, | 
whether they would place it in the hands of 
those who would spurn the prayers and | 
wishes of t! ° people. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite, with that tender Tory conscience 
of which he seemed to boast, wished to 
have it thought that he despised the pos- | 
session of the public purse. The true re- | 
presentatives of the people would not des- 
pise it, because they knew it to be the safe- 
guard of the people’s libertie$; and that 
House would be the traitors to those liber- 
ties if they allowed it unadvisedly to leave 
their hands. 

Mr. Ewart said, that judging from the 
petitions presented to the House, the peop) 
of England must also come in for a share | 
of the “ transfer” spoken of. The House 
was now called upon to use the means 
which had been placed at their disposal for 
the protection of the people ; and in exer- 
cising it, they would show themselves the 
real friends and steady advocates of the pre- 
rogative of the Crown. It was their first 
duty to advise the King and the other 
branch of the Legislature, of what were 
the real feelings of the people ; the moment 
they ceased to do so, they abandoned their 
duty to the people and the Crown. 

Mr. Tooke said, that the important con- 
versation which had now taken place, was 
the most satisfactory answer that could be | 
given to a petition which he had presented 
in the early part of the evening ; it spoke 
volumes, in a language not to be misunder- 
stood, and showed that that House, in the 
undoubted exercise of its privileges, would 
not bestow the public funds, over which it 
was the guardian, until those objects had 
been obtained which the interests of the 
country loudly called for. He, for one, 
should withhold his assent to the appropria- 
tion of the Supplies until the wishes of the 
people on the subject of Municipal Reform 
had been satisfied. 

Dr. Bowring, as a Representative of 
Scotland, wished it to be understood that 
the people of that country, so far as he was 
acquainted with their opinions, would not 
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willingly see the money of the people in- 
trusted to hands in which they had no con- 
fidence. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood thought, it most 
important that the House of Lords should 
not be deceived as to the opinions and 
determinations of the people of England, 
and should fully understand that they could 
not trample upon that people. He had 
but recently come from a meeting in the 
country, which had been attended by 
10,000 individuals. He felt sure that it 
would not be safe for that House to oppose 
their feelings and opinions. It had even 
been observed at that meeting, that under 
the present march of education and diffu- 
sion of knowledge, the time would soon ap- 
proach when the country would need 
neither House of Lords nor a King, and 
the shout with which that sentiment had 
been received by those 10,000 men, had 
almost brought the roof under which they 
were assembled, about his ears. 

Mr. 7'wiss had hoped, that after the ex- 
planation of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the debate would be brought to 
a close. But when he heard the speeches 
of the Members opposite, especially the 
speeches of the Members for Middlesex and 
Birmingham, he was not sorry that it was 
protracted, because he was anxious to see 
to what extent the speculations of the 
innovators on our settled form of Govern- 
ment—on the institutions of the country— 
those institutions that had existed for ages 
and ministered to the renown and happiness 
of England in peace and war—would be 
carried in that House. He wished an 
extension of the debate in order to elicit a 
development of the scheme—not of Revo- 
lution, for that word might call forth a 
check and a contradiction, and he wished to 
avoid the jars of controversy—but of the 
principle of innovation and overthrow that 
was wafted over the nation on the wings 
of Ministerial influence. [‘‘ Hear, hear.”] 
The speech of the Member for Birmingham 
was no doubt a fair index—and the echo- 
ing cheers of the Ministerial benches 
showed that it was—of the sort of theories 
and practice of those who propped up this 
fragile and limping Administration—those 
who paraded sinewy power for moral force, 
and by numbers meant to bear down rank, 
and talent, and virtue, and loyalty. If 
Ministers, having listened to the statement 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham, and 
to his approval of the facts he mentioned, 
deigned to uphold themselves in office by 
instruments and means of such a nature 
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—he would not venture to characterise 
them—then it was high time the nation 
should be put upon its guard, and that the 
loyalty of the people should be summoned 
to resist principles that were dangerous, 
and docirines that were misguiding. [‘ Oh, 
oh,” ff the Ministerial benches.| Did 
hon. © .utlemen opposite intend to put him 
down by faction and clamour? They could 
not. He stood there backed only by seven, 
and the opposite side possessed a powerful 
majority. To show the sort of league the 
Government entered into with the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, and the results 
that would flow from it, he would quote a 
passage from a speech of his in that House, 
and in doing this he would judge of the 
character of the present Government who 
consorted with him. It was a good old 
maxim—“ [ judge of you by your fellows.” 
The hon. Member said, “ The Government 
had better take care how they proceed. 
They had arrayed against them the aris- 
tocracy, the clergy, the gentry, and the 
great fundholders?—their only support 
must be in the virtuous people.” Now, 
what virtue could there be in the re- 
mainder of the population, after the ab- 
straction of the aristocracy, the gentry, the 
clergy, and the great fundholders? It had 
been boasted, that the people required 
the enactment of this and that measure, 
and desired to control the functions of 
one branch of the Legislature. He was 
the advocate of the people in_ this 
‘ase. He was sure there was too right- 
minded and fine-spirited a sense of noble- 
ness and justice among them to be cajoled 
by the mischievous and dishonest devices of 
these volunteer demagogues. He was sure 
they would awake from the narcotic effects 
of the draughts of political poison, that 
selfish speculators, both in a high and low 
station, administered to them. Dangerous 
theorists, in propounding every wild inno- 
vation, boasted that the people were with 
them; but the people had stood to the in- 
stitutions of the country before; and the 
old loyal British spirit reviving, they would 
stand to them again. 

Lord John Russell said, it is certainly 
not my intention to answer the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, because 
I consider his speech as little else than a 
second attempt to enter on that debate 
which the hon. Member near him (Mr. 
Plunkett) so indiscreetly and unwisely en- 
deavoured to provoke. The simple question, 
which my right hon. Friend stated in terms 
as plain and distinct as those in which any 
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proposition could be submitted, was that 
the House, having only just received the 
Amendments made by the Lords, in the 
Bill for the Militia, it was necessary to 
bring forward the Militia Estimates; and 
until these Estimates were agreed to, it 
would be impossible that the appropriation 
of the Supplies of the year (the Act for 
voting which was placed on the Notice-book 
for this evening) could be determined. 
On that simple statement the hon. Member 
for Newark thought fit to raise up an accusa- 
tion against the Ministers of the Crown, 
and to charge them with conduct which 
was indecent and indelicate—to charge 
them with not doing their duty to their 
Sovereign, and putting off a Bill which 
ought to be now immediately considered. 
It is quite true that these expressions of 
opinions have been withdrawn ; but I am 
not surprised that when accusations of this 
kind are matle, and when they are followed 
up by what I think was not withdrawn, 
a dictation to this House with regard to 
the Question of Supplics—namely, to tell 
this House, that it was not for them to 
decide whether they ought to be voted, 
but that the hon. Gentleman opposite had 
a right to lay down the certain times and 
periods at which the Supplies should be 
made complete—I say, when speeches of 
this kind are made, comprehending in the 
first place an accusation which was proved 
to be totally unfounded against the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown, and which a single 
minute's attention would have prevented, 
and when they contain, in the second place, 
what was very like a rebuke to the House, 
by declaring when and how the House of 
Commons should vote the Supplies—I 
repeat, when language of such a description 
is used, I am not astonished that it should 
excite not a little of angry discussion. For 
my own part, I can only say, if there is 
any course which I have advised this House 
to take, I have recommended them to do 
so consistently both with our duty to the 
Crown, and with our duty to the people. 
We are the servants of the Crown ; we are 
at the same time the Representatives of the 
people. I think that these interests can 
be combined, and with that conviction 
impressed on my mind, I will not listen to 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Twiss) whose 
sentiments respecting the middle classes 
may be still in the recollection of some who 
hear me, when he delivers a lecture on the 
subject of what the people really are, 
what are the opinions of the people, 
and as to who are those who misrepresent 
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the sentiments of the people. I hold no 
other doctrine than this—that I think we 
are here to represent the people, and to 
consult the people’s interest. I do not 
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impute it as a fault to the other branch of 


the Legislature, that when legislative mea- 


sures come before them, they propose such 
con- | 
sider proper and consistent with their duty ; | 
respect to these lexis | 


alterations in those measures as they 
but 1 do say, with 
lative measures, and with respect to the 
voting the Supplies ef money to the Crown, 
that this House is in full possession of all 
the powers which any House of Commons 
ever had. It is not for 
be very sorry to find them doing so) to 
enter into any debates or discussions in 
which the independent rights, either of the 
Crown or the House of Lords should 

impugned ; but on the other hand I am not 
ready (and I will not submit to do so from 
any imputation which may be thrown out 


on the other side) to give up one single | 


iota of the powers which are considered 
the undoubted and indefeasible rights of the 
House of Commons—to provide such laws 
as they think are necessary for the redress 
of grievances, and to vote such Supplies as 
they may think in their consciences are 


best calculated to maintain the honour of | 


the Crown, and to preserve the great 
interests of the country. I state mv 
opinions on this subject openly; these 
Opinions are not changed from what they 
have been. [ have been favourable to 
measures of Reform; I am still favourable 
to measures of Reform; but JI am not re- 
sponsible undoubtedly for the opinions of 
those with whom [ may be found in 
a division. In some of those opinions they 
may differ from me; but I must say, that 
believing them to be anxivus to act in such 
a way as they think to be their duty to 
their constituents, 1 am persuaded that the 

support which they have given to his 
Majesty’s Ministers is as independent and 
honest as any that was ever given to any 
Ministry. I am not disposed, [ repeat, to 


hold myself answerable for every opinion | 


which may be expressed by those hon. 
Members in 
but, on the other hand, I do not hesitate 
to accept their support as tendered upon 
honest and conscientious grounds—a support 
which could not be bought by any corrupt 
means; and I feel cony need that if they do 
not withhold that support from us for the 
future, it will only be because they believe 
that we are endeavouring to do our best, 
to serve the interests of the people. 
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them (and I should | 


this House, or elsewhere; | 
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Mr. Tiss said, that he had not inter- 
rupted the noble Lord, though he ld 
have been justified in doing on the 
ground of misrepresentation. The mistake 
into which the noble Lord had now fallen 
was the same a dwn which wus committed 
by Lord Althorp during the onthe 
Reform Bill. The pia Oi which he 
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pressed upon that occasion with respect to 
the middle classes, were misconecived by 
| the noble Lord (Lord Althorp), as he (Mr. 
Twiss) had proved. He was surprised 
| therefore to hear this misrepresentation 
repeated. 

Lord John Russell was extremely sorry 
to have misrepresented the hon. Gentleman ; 
but his impression of what had urred on 
the oceasion alluded to was such as he had 


] 
| 
‘ 


Stated. 


Sir Ednmard ¢ odrinek n he Toe d to return 
his Majesty’s Ministers th inks for the e- 
| pression - constitutional doctrines v~ 
they y had that nik cht given. It was be 

he vas an ardent admirer of our present 
form of Government, that he was desirous 
that the just expectations of the people 
should be granted, and he was quite sure 


that if they were not, 
i would result to that Constitution. 
Dr. Baldwin took that opport 


serious consequcnces 


; . 
unity of 





saying, that a petition, agreed to at a most 
numerous and respectable meeting in the 
icity of Cork, had been presented to the 
House of Lords, praying that they would 
pass the Municipal Reform Bill as it was 
sent up from the Commons, without any 
sierra in its main principles. It was 
rell k tl 


nown that Cork was the seeond city 


mn point of wealth and independence in Ire- 


land, and he had mentioned the fact of 
such a petition having been agreed to in 
that city, to show that the strongest interest 
was felt in the fate of this measure amongst 
the neonle of Ireland as well iS those of 
Eneland. He conceived that the sentiments 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham had 
| been vrossly misrepresented on the other 
side, for he understood his argument to be 


that the people were not inclined to sweep 
away any branch of the Legislature until 
they found that its preservation was wholly 

incompatible with the maintenance of their 
rights and liberties. He, for one, had no 
hesitation in declaring, that he would not 
to the Appropriation Act being 
passe d, or the Supplies being voted to his 
Majesty's Ministers, until he saw strong 
grou nds for believing that the grievances 
of the people would be effectually redressed. 


tes hat was the state of things now before 
oF 


}; consent 
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him? A Government was in power in , the country, it isin vain to deny. I will 
whom the people had confidenee—a Mi- | appeal to the Member of any manufacturing 


nistry which had established a further claim 
to the gratitude of the country by the con- 
stitutional doctrines which they had that 
night propounded. They were opposed by 
a faction by whom they might, as thev 


would not then say, where the manifesta- 


tion of the opinions of that faction were 
most clearly exhibited, where their 
strong-hold existed, he could not help ex- 
pressing his unwillingness to vote those 


Supplies wh 


or 


legitimate objects, and turned to the ad. 


vantage of that band by whom the people | 


had been plundered and oppressed. It was 
his fixed resolution to remain, there to con- 
tend for the liberty of and 


whilst that was in dane 


he people ; 
consent to vote the Supplies. 

Order of the Day for a Committee on 
the C und, 

Bill postpon d. 


D 
iF 


onsolidate 


Newspaper Stamp Durtes.] On the 
Order of the Dav for the third reading of 
the Spirit Licences’ Bill, 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulver rose to 
submit a Motion to the House for the 
repeal of the Stamp-duties on Newspapers. 
The hon. Member said :—Sir, I can assure 
the hon. Gentleman, that I am 
exceedingly glad of the delay that has 


right 


taken place in the bringing forward of this { 
am exceedingly rejoiced at the | 


Motion. I 
conversation which |} taken place, 
and will be hailed 
with the greatest pleasure by the country. 
Tam also glad that my Motion has been 
delayed, until s» many and so respectably- 
sizned petitions have been presented in 
favour of it. The present Motion is not a 
novel one, as on two former occasions a 
similar one has been brought forward, and 
therefore I can assure the House, that I 
will not occupy its time for more than a 
few moments. J am sure the right hon. 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequcr) will acquit me of the least desire 
to embarrass the Government. I have sup- 
ported the Ministers out of power, humbly, 
zealously, but disinterestedly ; but I support 
them with still greater pleasure now that 
they are in power, because hitherto they 
have nobly justified the grounds on which 
I desired their restoration to office, and 
never, | believe, more than by their speeches 
of this evening. That considerable excite- 
ment prevails upon this subject throughout 


4 


just 
j 


ty 


Vas 


which. I am satisfie 


_town, and ask him if the Repeal of the 


Taxes on Knowledge is not one of the most 
popular demands among his constituents ? 
I have looked at the Report of the Select 


| Committee on Public Petitions, and I find 
were heretoiore, be defeated ; but whilst he | 


{ 


ich mivht be diverted from their | 


that the number of petitions presented upon 
this subject, during the present Session, 
greatly exceed the number in favour of 
Municipal Reform, and are double the 
number praying for the abolition of tithes. 
More, in fact, have been presented praying 
for the repeal of this, than have been pre- 
sented for the repeal of any other tax. The 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said the other day with great propriety and 
great eloquence, that he would not consent 


| to purchase popularity upon false and unreal 


er, he should never | 





grounds ; but [ would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman one question—What has made 
the real, lasting, and merited popularity of 
the present Government ? Has it not arisen 
from their consistent advocaey of liberty of 
opinion? In Catholic Emancipation —the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, in 
Parliamentary and Municipal Reform Bills? 
This has been the main principle of their 
policy, and it has had its reward. Is it, 
therefore, on unreal grounds that I ask of 
my right hon. Friend to repeal this tax. The 
Ministers have given voice to opinion, and 
that voice has supported the power which 
ereated it. All I ask of my right hon. 
Friend is, to give the same liberty of opin- 
ion to writing, which he and those associa- 


i ted with him have obtained their influence 


and reputation by giving to speech and 
action. ‘the whole expression of public 


| opinion, in a periodical shape, is at present 


ever disgraced a free country. 


confined to the narrowest oligarchy that 
No man can 


| publish a newspaper—that is, no man can 


write periodically upon the news of the day, 


| or the debates in Parliament, or any domes- 





tic or foreign affairs—without paying four- 
pence upon every sheet in the shape of a 
tax. ‘The result is, that the legal market 
is altogether confined to great capitalists, 
and exclusive monopolists, while a large 
and cheap market is opened to smugglers. 
I am aware that if you take away the whole 
duty, papers such as the Jimes will still 
require an immense capital, but still a 
number of payers, upon a thousand subjects 
interesting to the great bulk of the popula- 
tion, will be published, which will not re- 
quire so much capital. It is perfectly ab- 
surd to see only five or six morning papers 
for the active, thoughtful, and stirring 
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population of this country. This is not 
the case in America, where a single district 
supports as many morning and evening 
papers as the whole of England. 
need only refer to England itself to show the 
operation of this tax. In 1792 there wer 
thirteen morning and twenty evening 
published in London—although at that time 
the population numerically must have been 
much less, and the reading population not 
one half what it is at present. It is absurd 
to talk about the liberty of the Press in 
England so long as the taxes on knowledge 
continue as at present—it is in vain to ma! 
holyday speeches about it saying, ‘it is the 
very air we tinge and if v ve have it not, 
We peris sh, ” when the Press is the « 
means of expres ssing “the opinions of whi 1 
the condition is a large capital and an res. { 
asevere monopoly. [t has been urged that : 
the newspaper Press is rendered cheap, it will 
become bad and worthless, and that if the 
market is widened, the commodity will be de- 
teriorated. Why, if this argument were uscd 
as to any other article of trade a man would 
be set down as an idiot. If a dozen person 
only were allowed to sell spectacles, and a 
proposition was made to allow every person 
to sell them, would not the statesman whe 
told you that in that case spectacles would 
be good for nothing, deserve to be laughed 


Newspaper 


at?) The analogy holds good with every 
thing—the greater the competition the 


greater the chance of excellence, and the 
wider the market, the better the commo- 
dity. But this truth cbtains more with 
respect to literature than any thing else. 
Does the history of literature tell you that 
a man writes well in proportion as he is 
wealthy, and that the extent of his know- 
ledge or genius is in proportion to his stock 
in the three per cents? I am afraid : 
will find that the reverse is the fact. If a 
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and improved by the same causes. There is 
only this difference between them, that po- 
litical, and particularly periodical political 
writing, is much more gen fuland 
important than any other description. If I 


Stamp Duties. 


1} 
Was a poor man d that 
Rambler, or the »s.ectalor, or Shakespeare, 


or Milton, I do not wel 








stand a greater chance of being imprisoned, 
or transported, or hanged. r ut were la 
yr man and did not read the news- 
papers—if I did not know what new 
iws were passed surrounding me with 
punishments—if IT did not know what was 
legal and what was tllecal—{ should be h 
ble to suffer throughignorance, and thus this 
t: fourpence which keepsnumbers of pers 
S ’ y the more useful know- 
lex a to crime, and expos 
th I can compare the sys- 


l! bv wh 
is lL do n 
} some 


| newspaper Press. 


of flattering 


| shutting mei 
jing that thev 





>monstrous tvrannyv o1 


hall be Seve rely punished if 
he numerous obstacles 
rrounded. I confess 
in the feelings entertained by 
lembers against the present 
Where a great power 
exists it is sometimes abused, but the won- 
der appears to me to be that its powers 
have been so seldom abused. I hope I 
have shown that I am above the meanness 
or fawning upon this formida- 
e or censure, by having 
mn to bring forward a 


os 


they stumbl sataiat| 
ich they are su 
1t share 


} : 
non. 


ble engine of prai 
been the first pers 
substantive 


Motion for the R 


+ 


peal of the 


fexisting monopoly; and, therefore, it is, 








ithat I think I may Besa allowed to bear 
witness to the talent, respectability, charac- 
ter, and accomplished « odscaes n of Ae ereat 
mass of the gentlemen connected with the 
I Du his, not as a com- 
liment, as an argument, in favour o 
my Motion. It is precis ly beeause t! 


tax of 200 per cent, which is that now im- | 


posed upon newspapers, were placed upon 
any other species of literature, it would 
long since have put an extinguisher upon 
all the best literature in the country. 
What extinguished the Specta slor ?—wwas it 
not the tax of one penny ?—The eloquence 
of Addison and the wit of Steele, could not 
make head against a penny tax. How 
many Spectaiors in politics equally talented 

may you not have aitieiebe d A a oe of 
four times the amount? I will ask k my 
right hon. Friend what difference is there 
between political periodical writing and any 
other writing? Are they not subject to 
the same lewe—~created by the same intel- 
lect—influenced by the same competition, 


| possible. 





| which would appear atoms to us. Th 


Beoas is thus able and excellent that we 
ought to extend its advantages 
Can 
gentlemen will write worse when they have 


as widely as 


any one suppose th it these 


rer community to address ? But it is 


a 
; 
‘ wx the multitude thev 


a larg 
id. if ae write ti 
must pand er to thei ir base e pa 


ever makes that assertion knows very little 


Sal 


sSiONs. 


about the multitude. Look aut the papers 


which please the great mass of the people, 
and you will find articles on science, trade, 
edueation, the steam-engine, and matters 


} 


1 passl ms to be 


do not desire their bad 
aroused—they seek to have their minds en- 
lightened. They live by labour and seek 
9 E 9 
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i 
to know how that labour may be best di- 
rected. [I am afraid it is we—the idle rich 
1 stis Vsti ol hakcae anil weak aan 
— “the lords of luxury and ease, ” who re- 
quire a faise and meretricious excitement— 
who alone support the diszraces of the Press 
—who encourage the slander and scandal, 


the venc» and frivolity, which were first 
wrought into sundry libels, not by a radical 
journal, not Ly a heartless demagogue print, 


but by a pape: professing a hatred of de- 
iocratic principles and dignifying by its 
support the Tory cause. It pretends to 
furnish the gossip of the Court, and the 
tittle tatt If you look 
at the Jarge Newspapers which circulate 
among the great mass of the people, you 
will find in them the most varied informa- 
tion, the most areumentative’writing, and 
a great freedom from private calumny, 
vulyar slander, and personal abuse. But it 
may be said—If you make the Press free, 
many dangerous and revolutionary political 
doctrines may be published. Doubtless, 
there will be, as now, doctrines of all sorts 
—the good and the bad? But who is to 
decide what is good and what bad? Some 
hon. Me: on the other side of the 
that the doctrines of the pre- 


le of the aristocracy. 


DeCrS 


House ¢ 


sent Goo crmuent are revolutionary and 
dangerous; whereas, from what I have 
heava this very night, 7. | were asked what 
dot) acs were most li oly to weaken the 


just influence of the Crown, separate the 
different classes, incense the people, and 
produce and hasten the course of revolution 
—TI should say that it was the doctrine of 
the Conservatives. Who then shall decide 
the question as to what is good and what is 
bad—what is useful, and what is revolu- 
tionary? None can do so: scarcely time 
itself can decide it. In the words of an able 
writer—* Truth requires no inscription to 
distinguish it from darkness; and all that 
Truth wants is the liberty of expression.” 
Has not the terrorof the propagation of dan- 
gerous doctrines been used against the pro- 
gress of enlightenment? Is it not for this 
that censors have been placed upon books, 
and inquisitors upon opinions? What ef- 
have these prosecutions produced? The 
rench Court prohibited the works of Vol- 
taire, and Voltaire became at once endowed 
with the power to shake old opinion to its 
centre. Geneva burnt the Social Contract of 
Rousseau, and out of its ashes arose the phee- 
nix of its influence. Tom Paine had not sold 
ten copies of his notorious work, when the 
English Government thought fit to prose- 
cute him, and within a week from that 
period there were sold 30,000 copies. Go- 
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vernment never has prevented, and never 
can prevent, the propagation of dangerous 
doctrines by prohibitions, cither in the shape 
of a tax or a law—the only effect of perse- 
cution is to render the doctrines more dan- 
gerous and the people more eager to learn 
it. If I want a new proof of the truth of 
this argument, do [ not find it in the very 
tax I ask you to repeal? For how many 
years have you been endeavouring to put 
down the unstamped Press, whose doctrines 
arealleged to be dangerous , and for how many 
years has it enjoyed impunity, and deluged 
every manufacturing town? The market 
has been literally overstocked with its pro- 
ductions. If you were to repeal the whole tax 
to-morrow, there would not be a single new 
publication of these dangerous inflammatory 
doctrines, for during the last seven or eight 
vears every one who wished to publish them 
has done so with impunity. By the imposi- 
tion of the tax upon the more respectable 
class, you have prevented any reply to these 
dangerous publications. You have given up 
the field to those who have sown it with nox- 
ious weeds, and prevented the good husband- 
man from labouring in it. You are now at 
last embarked in an obstinate war with the 
unstamped Press—a war in which I am sure 
you will not succeed. I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, does he think for a moment 
that he can sueceed so long as the tax is 
200 per cent upon the article smuggled ? 
My right hon. Friend is aware, better than 
myself, that the only way to diminish 
smuggling, where it has risen to an enormous 
height, is to reduce the tax, and that is 
what | now urge upon my right hon. Friend. 
I do not ask a total repeal, but only a re- 
duction to one penny. By this reduction, 
I think, a very great advantage will be 
gained. We shall materially extend the 
advantages of knowledge, without in the 
least diminishing the amount of revenue. 
The Stamp duty at present produces (after 
allowing for the discount) three pence and 
a fraction upon each paper ; and if it were 
reduced to one penny, we should require 
only three times the present number of 
papers to be sold to replace the loss suffered 
by the revenue. Does not every man ac- 
quainted with the habits of the working 
classes know—does not every man who is 
aware of their extraordinary desire for 


knowledge, scientific and political, feel that 
we should then have three times as many 
papers published as at present? Besides, 
mv right hon. Friend having made this 
concession, would then be justified in coming 


down to this House, and demanding new 
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and more efficient laws for the suppression 
of smuggling—the result of which would 
bring all, or nearly all the slippery fish that 
at present creep out of the meshes, into my 
right hon. Friend’s net. In addition to the 
increased circulation, there would be the 
increased advertisement duty, and the in- 
creased paper duty ; so that without being 
at all sanguine, I say that the revenue 
would not, by any means, be a loser. Sup- 
pose the Stamp Duty reduced, as I have 
proposed, to one penny, such papers as th 
Times and Chronicle and the Herald, which 
require a large capital, would not be able 
to sell for less than fourpence. But new 
papers not requiring so large a capital would 
be called into existence — papers partly 
literary, and containing the news of the 
day—half scientific and half commercial, 
which would thus attract many 
Above all, many religious publications would 
be called into existence, supported by dif- 
ferent religious societies, and coming forth 


Newspaper 


readers. 


two or three timesa week. Thus a1 
class of periodicals would be called into ex- 
istence, and all productive to the revenue 


in three ways—by the Stamp Duty, the 


Advertisement Duty, and the Paper Duty. | 


{Ave. 21} 





It was stated in a periodical, a short time | 


since, that if the whole duty were taken off, 
ten times as many papers would be pub- 


lished as at present ; and, therefore, with | 


only a tax of a penny, | have a right to as- 
sume that three times as many would be 
published. The amount of a penny tax 
upon three times the present number of 


sheets, would be 400,000/. I greatly under- | 


rate the Paper Duty if I take the increase 
at 30,000/., and the increased Advertise- 


ment Duty at 20,000/., making a total of 


450,000/., which equals the sum produced | 


by the present fourpenny tax. 
creased Paper Duty I have greatly under- 
rated, as a high duty diminishes the protit 
and the sale to a very considerable extent. 
In a calculation made respecting the Penny 
Magazine, it has been shown that if a tax 


of one penny was imposed, the sale would | 


be decreased one-tenth, and comparing the 


increased duty on the stamp with the loss 
of revenue on the paper, it has been clearly 
ascertained that the Exchequer would lose, 
on that paper alone, 400/. a-year. Apply 
this argument generally, and you will see 
how much the revenue loses by the present 
high rate of duty. The system has robbed 
the revenue on the one hand of more than 
it has paid into it on the other. I shall 
not detain the House much longer; but, 
before I conclude, I must say, that the pre- 
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vents the danger by rendering the people 
more enlightened. So strong is my reliance 
upon the objects and intentions of the pre- 
sent Government, that I am satisfied the 
more widely their sentiments are diffused 
and known, the more generally will they 
be approved. I regret to see them shut 
themselves out from half the national 
enthusiasm, and half the popular support 
which would be theirs, were the laws they 
enact, and the principles they advocate, 
brought cheaply, easilv, and familiarly be- 
fore that great class of the community for 


{COMMONS} 


whose benefit they have laboured, and in | 


Whose cause they have won their most im- 
perishable renown. It is with this hope 
that I now move that the House do resolve 
itself intoa Committee of the whole House, | 
to consider the question that, for the more | 
general diffusion of knowledge, it is expe-! 
dient that the Stamp Duty on Newspapers 
be reduced to one penny. 

Mr. Hume: I Sir, to second the 
Motion the hon. Member with very | 
great pleasure. My opinions upon this} 
subject are so well known to the House 
1d the country generally, that it is scarcely | 
necessary for me to repeat them, and there | 
is little danger of their being misunderstood. | 
I shall merely observe that the arguments | 
of my hon. Friend appear to me so con-| 
vineing, that | cannot but hope they will; 

| 
| 


1Sse 
rise, 


of 
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have due weight with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. If his Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment, after the declaration of this night, | 
believe that we have given them our sincere | 
and honest support, L ask of them to grant | 
us but this one boon; I do not ask it for 
their own sakes, or for their own advantage, 
but as a boon to the country that has so 
magnanimously supported them ; and even 
if they differ a little from us upon this | 
question, let them, as we have done, sacrifice | 
a little of their epinions, to reward those | 
who have stood by them in the struggle. | 
I do not reeollect the exact number of | 
petitions which have been presented upon ! 
this subject ; but I believe there is scarce 
a large town in England that has not, 
appeared by petition at the Bar of the | 
House, and given expression to its wishes 
for the repeal of this t Why, Sir, all 
the parties who had supported his Majesty's 
Government, from 1830 up to the present 
moment, and enabled them to carry through 
the important reforms projected by them, 
are Ceeply interested in this question. The 
people are asking in everv quarter, who are 
the persons who have imposed these taxes 
that have kept us in darkness? Who are 
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those who have shackled the press, and 
what objects have they had in view in so 
doing? Sir, the people are able to see 
pretty well what these objects are. The 
right hon. Gentleman and the Government 
are relieving the people of Ireland from the 
pressure of taxation; and surely the time 
has come when something ought to be 
done for the millions of this country: let 
the Government, then, give them this 
cheap knowledge, and they will confer 
upon the country one of the greatest boons 
possible. I say, therefore, to my hon. 
Friends who are below me, I speak to them 
as one most anxious to keep them in the 
situation they are now in, I call upon them 
not to throw away the millions of people 
who are anxious to give them every support. 
Let them do this, reduce the stamp duties, 
and they may laugh to scorn the opposition 
of those who are now on the other side. 
Ministers were carried into office on the 
shoulders of the people, because they were 
thought to be anxious for the welfare of 
the people. Then, let them give this boon 
to the people, and their support will not 
only be continued, but so much increased 
as to enable them to put aside the oppo- 
sition going on, cither in this House or in 
any other place. Let the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen at once then abrogate those laws 
which they should remember were imposed 
by their opponents and the enemies of the 
people. It cannot surely afiord these Gen- 
tlemen any satisfaction to know that 511 
persons have been imprisoned by them.— 
[The Chancellor of the Exchequer: “ Not 
by the Government.”]—I do not care, Sir, 
whether the Jaw is put in force by the 
Government or by common informers, but 
the fact is, as I have stated, that from 
the time they came into office up to 
March, 1834, no less than 511 persons 
have suffered imprisonment for a breach of 
these laws. Let the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, make a 
trial of this plan. I must say that the 

commendation now before the House does 

t go to the full extent of my wishes. 

would have these laws entirely done away 
with, and the Press entirely free. But, 
Sir, I am willing, if anv compromise could 
he made, to take any part of the good 
which I can get. I, however, would prefer 
to see newspapers without any stamp, and 
a small postage charged upon their trans- 
mission into the country. I give this 
advice most sincerely ; and if, upon a late 
occasion, I expressed myself too warmly, in 
speaking of my hon, Friends below me, it 
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drive them forward in that course which I 
considered would be for their good. I speak 
strongly, because I know that I am speak- 


ing on behalf of the millions of my fellow- | 


countrymen. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said— | 


Undoubtedly, Sir, I do not rise for the 
purpose of complaining of the Motion of 
my hon. Friend, or of the speeches in 
which the question has been brought for- 
ward, but for the purpose of returning 
thanks to my hon. Friends for the obser- 
vations they have made so favourable to 
us, and for the calm and temperate mode 
in which they have approached the subject. 
I do not complain of the Motion itself, 
although I will take the liberty of praying 
the House not at the present moment to 
agree to it. I do not complain of the 
subject having been brought forward ; it is 
fitting that it should be discussed, and that 
upon the principle which was opened by 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Bulwer). It is 
gratifying to me also that it has now been 
brought forward, because upon this subject 
I have been much misrepresented. On 
the one hand, it has been said that I have 
broken pledges which I have given for the 
total repeal of these duties, while, on the 
other hand, I have been represented as 
being a stickler for them, and totally 
opposed to their repeal. 1 will not now 
stop to justify myself, but I will say before 
this House, that the one accusation is as 
false as the other. Passing on to the 
Motion, Sir, I shall deal with it fully, 
fairly, and with all the respect that is due 
to the spirit in which it has been brought 
forward. I consider it one of the greatest 
mistakes that can be entertained, both in 
point of reason and in fact, to assume that 
the cause of sound political information and 
the character of the Press are to be kept up 
by atax. [ think that neither one nor the 
other requires it. It is not by the means 
of a stamp-duty that either can be main- 
tained. The character of a press depends 
upon the character of the people, and he 
who supposes that a moral press is to be 
procured, if I may so speak, by the instru- 
mentality of a stamp-duty, commits an 
egregious error in point of principle. I do 
not defend the tax. I repudiate it as to 
any protection it may be supposed to aflord 
to the diffusion of political information and 
of sound knowledge. When I come to 
show the evils which arise from high duties 
on the Press, I bring to my aid evidence 
which is not open to suspicion upon the 
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was merely because I was most anxious to | subject, 
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I lay before the House the cha- 

racter given to the unstamped press by 
| Lord Brougham, in his evidence before the 
| Committee on the Law of Libel. He therein 
it as slandering the public 
| authorities from the King downwards, cir- 
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characterises 


culating personal slander as well as political, 
as containing of blasphemy and obscenity a 
considerable store—as entering ito vulgar 
comp tition with others in the publication 
of ribaldry of every description—as under- 
selling the respectable press —as maintaining 


the lawfuiness of rebellion, and even the 
propriety ; I hi laid 
down the principle broadly, that upon the 
grounds whether of policy, of morals, or of 


ation ve 


OF assas: 


the protection of sound political doctrine, 


the present high rate of stamp-duty Is not 
to be defended or maintained; but I have 


stated, and now repeat, the grounds w! ich 


I think are sufficient to justify me in the 





course I must pursue. i say distinctly, 
that if we look at this measure as a question 
of finance, I believe that ultimately, thoueh 
at some risk, ] might obtain an equivalent 
to a considerable extent, by the imposition 
of other dutics, 1f we were in a condition 
to try such experiment, which we are not 
If | hadasi rplus which would al ow me to 
entertain it, the question isone which would 
occupy MY Most serious attention ; | with 


by the peel 


de. 


mands of the present year—which I have 


a revenue borne down 1a) 
already explained to the House at a length 
that has been imputed to me elsewhere asa 
fault,but which, if I attained by it my object, 
nameiy, that of making the House under- 
stand the subject before them, I cannot 
regret, } is the end of 
Parliamentary exposition,—I tl 
that under no circumstances ean | this vear 
have a surplus, such as any prudent Minis. 


recause such every 


en explant d 


ter would wish to have at his 
and I now sav that with it, such as it 1s, I 


am not in a condition to try this experiment. 
(nd I ask the House to stand by me in my 
determination not to impair the sources of 


reaductions, 


the revenue by any premature 
especially as I ha 
contracted a ] 
make good, and whi think the 
House will not wish me to violate for the 
sake of making a financial experiment. I 
therefore urge upon my hon. Friend to 
consider the inexpediency of pressing th 
question to a division. 
question has been brought forward avd 
discussed in the most fair and rx 
manner; but I am not at preseni 

to entertain the proposition, nor « 


ve, Within a short time, 


hich | am pledged to 
h 


in W 


promise 


is 


I must confess, the 


isonable 
prepared 


I | Seige 
] I see 
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that any contingency is likely to arise which 
will enable n° to propose to Parliament 
the remis the entire amount of the 
duty. A position to remit 450,000/ 
altogether, is one which the House cannot 
entertain. [ go further, and say I feel that it 
is one which I feel I should not be justitied 
in entertaining; because there are other 
claims on the country, which are entitled 
to receive at much attention. 
Therefore, I think my hon. Friend has done 
wisely in saying, “ I do not ask you for the 
entire remission of the duty, but simply 
for a reduction, such as will secure the 
better diflusion of sound knowledge and 
information.” .A means of providing an 
equivalent has been suggested, which | 
think to be of a very questionable nature ; 
but as the plan seems to have taken con- 
siderable hold of the public mind, 1 deem 
it necessary to offer a few remarks upon it: 
1 mean the plan of subjecting newspapers 
to a postage duty, 
Insupportable — by 
impracticable. 
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” 


least as 


‘ 
argument, and utterly 


cause great Injustice to be done as between 
town and country; it is the country patt 
of the empire which stands im need of 
knowledge, not only political, but moral, 
literary, and scientific. Congregated toge- 


ther in a mass, the people in a city have | 


naturally the greater means of obtaining 
information and knowledge than in other 
places. ‘This was proved by the course of 
events during the discussion of the Catholic 
Relief Bill. From whence was the support 
of that Bill derived? 
and large towns. It was found the most 
ditlicult thing imaginable to obtain such 
support for it in the more remote parts of 
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not exist here. In the wild and distant 
parts of that country the mail may be the 
best, and, perhaps, the only mode of con- 
veyance for them; but the best proof to 
the contrary here, is that the parties who 
might command a free transmission by that 
source, prefer sending their papers by an- 
other, notwithstanding the cost of carriage. 
Then this plan would be subject to another 
and great inconvenience; for in order to 
preserve the revenue, it must be penal, as 
in the case of letters, to send by any other 
conveyance, and you must have an inquisi- 
torial power to search all the Red Lions 
and Saracen’s Heads in the country, or you 
would be foiled in your postage duties 
altogether. Then, as to the question of 
reduction, I say if the measure is to be 
remunerative, it must be a bold measure of 
réduction ; as to the amount of it, it is not 
necessary to express any opinion at present. 
I have stated the general principle, I hope 
in a manner satisfactory to the House, of 
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| my inability to concur in the Motion ; but 


In the first place, it would | 


if even I could venture upon the step, there 
is another reason why I should not take it 
at the present moment. Much must be 
done to protect the press itself, before it is 
done ; it may be difficult to devise it, but 
something in the shape of a principle of 
copyright is necessary to be established. 
Let us suppose one of the largest newspaper 


establishments in the country at much ex- 


It was from cities | 


the empire, in consequence of the compara- | 


tive want of a diffusion of this sort of 
knowledge among the people of those parts. 
Now by a postage duty, however the means 
of information might be increased in large 
towns, those districts would still not be 
fited. Another proof that the circu- 

.on of the papers would neither be expe- 
dited nor increased by this scheme is found 
in the fact, that although the papers are 
now freed from postage, yet, for the sake 
of earlier delivery, the proprietors frequently 
prefer sending them by other paid convey- 


ances ; it isa delusion, therefore, to imagine | 


that a postage duty will bring up the loss 
of revenue arising from the reduction of 
the stamp-duty. It has been said, that 
because this plan answers in America, it 
must answer here; but there may be a 
sause for its success in America, which does 





pense for foreign correspondence, for their 
svstem of reporting, and for the means of 
securing publication at the earliest hour in 
the day. Now, if there be not some such 
protection devised, perhaps through the 
means of the press or of lithography, some 
person may cause a duplicate to be made, 
possessing themselves thereby, and making 
a profit, of all the information collected at 
so much expense, without having expended 
a single farthing to procure it. I know 
that this is an extremely difficult part of 
the subject; but I say it is one which 
should by no means be overlooked. I have 
now answered the statement of my hon. 
Friend. I repeat it, that in the present 
state of the finances of the country, I can- 
not, by any possibility, run the risk of 
making the experiment. I am not afraid 
of the result of it upon political grounds ; 
1 do not consider that the constitution of 
the country is likely to be injured by the 
greatest possible circulation of the pro- 
ductions of the daily press: on the contrary, 
Iam convinced that the more our insti- 
tutions are brought within the reach of the 
people, the more they are led to consider 
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them, the more accurately they are taught 
to weigh the proceedings of Parliament, 
the more closely they are led to examine 
the principles upon which our laws are 
framed, and the obligations by which they 
become liable to them, the more certain are 
we of contentment if the laws be right, 
and of reform if they are wrong. I do not 
consider it quite an accurate statement that 
this is a tax upon knowledge ; vet I believe 
that politically much depends upon it. As 
there are persons at present degraded 
enough to diffuse poison for the people, | 
should wish to provide the means of fur- 
nishing an antidote to that poison. I re- 
joice in the statement made by my hon. 
Friend, that if the measure should pass, it 
must be accompanied by one of protection 
for the collection of the revenue. If I 
should hereafter make a proposition which 
the Parliament thinks proper to sanction, 
for a remission of part of this duty, let it 
be remitted honestly and in earnest; let 
what will still remain of that duty, like 
every other, be protected. I ask for no 
protection against the press itself, but I ask 
you for a law to enabie me to collect the 
revenue, and to protect the honest trader, 
who contributes his fair share to the State, 
from the encroachments of the man who 
does not. I now thank the House for 
their attention, and my hon. Friend for the 
manner in which he has the 
question: there is no difference between us 
on principle, although it is imexpedient at 
present to enter practically into the dis- 
cussion of it ; first, because I cannot afford 
the proposed remission of this duty; and 
next, because even if I could, there is now 
no time to discuss the measures by which 
it ought to be accompanied. Having given 
a pledge as to the future adoption of the 
principle of the measure, I must reserve to 
myself the right of taking full time to lay 
the comparative claims of one class of the 
community against the other, that I] may 
not expose myself to the imputation of 
inconsistency or absurdity, merely for the 
sake of financial experiment. 

Mr. Charles Buller: I am sure if the 
right hon. Gentleman should obtain any 
unpopularity, it will not be for the manner 
in which he has treated this question, 
though I am sorry that he does not go 
further. If, at any other time, he has made 
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discussed 


any unpopular observations, he has now | 


shown himself decided on the justness of 
the principle, and he has thrown aside all 
the odious arguments by which these taxes 
have been supported in past times. He 
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| has admitted them to be bad, and he has 
only asked for time and due consideration 
to be enabled to remit them. But I am 
not convinced that he might not safely have 
repealed them this year. It is said they 
produce between 400,000/, and 500,0002., 
and that if they were taken off, the revenue 
would be deprived of 350,000/. because 
there is a surplus of only 200.0007. But 
if he had reduced the stamp duty to two- 


pence, probably there might be a deficiency 
of 100,0001., which, if it were the case, 
I am sure could easily be made up by a 


duty on salmon, for example, or any other 
luxury. It has been shown that these 
taxcs do not cause an increase of publica- 
tion. ‘This may be seen in the circulation 
of The Penny Magazine and other cheap 
publications. I am acquainted with the 
circumstances of another part of the public 
Press, the circulation of which is very 
large, I mean the Sunday papers. The 
weekly papers generally sell for sevenpence, 
but they are published only once in six 
days, so that in fact the consumers of these 
papers only pay sevenpence in six days, 
while those who purchase the other papers 
pay six times 7d. in six days. It appears 
that the weekly papers circulate twenty 
millions per annum, and that the cireula- 
tion of the daily Press is but fifteen mil- 
lions a-year. There is, however, reason to 
that W eekly 
papers are eight times as many as those of 
the daily papers. I say too, that if you 
will > into these calculations you will find it 
will give a Jarge majority of readers to each 
weckly paper, and this ought to satisfy the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
revenue would not suffer by such a redue- 
tion, because each of these weekly readers 
would become daily purchasers, and there 
would be a considerable increase of the old 
daily readers. The only question for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is,—is not a 
large portion of the public Press injured by 
the great extent of smuggling? If we 
could get a fair account of the number of 
/ unstamped newspapers, we should find that 
they exceed by thousands the stamped news- 
papers, and we should see that the revenue 
is actually suffering, and that the morals 
of the community are suffering too, by the 
retention of this tax under the present sys- 
tem. Some of the better kind of the 
weekly papers have suffered to a great 
extent. I shall perhaps get no great popu- 


ie } >| ‘a 7 
believe the readers of the 


larity for this, but I think a good and ra- 

tional law of libel ought to be established, 
| Which would secure its freedom as well as 
\ 
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its purity from slander, and if we take off 


the duty, we should not think of doing so 
without putting this check over it. This, 


° os 
too, must either do harm or good, and if it | 


does not do good it must do excessive harm, 
for it deprives men of the means of knowing 
the Jaws, which they are called on to obey, 
and under which they may be convicted of 
unconscious crimes. With these laws the 
people cannot be acquainted while we 
prevent the use of the only means of afford- 
ing them this very necessary information. 
The right hon. Gentleman has admitted 
that the people are deprived of political 
knowledge, and the truth is, that that 
knowledge is not only the most useful, but 
indispensable, and we see this by the suc- 
cess of publications which gives: them this 
knowledge, though imperfectly, and some- 
times of a very bad kind. I congratulate 


the House on the support of this Question, | 


for it is now proved that this House has 
no desire to prevent the spread of political 


knowledge, and that it is not opposed to | 


this great moral force if rightly and cor- 
rectly used ; and that the Ministers and the 
men who achieved the glorious Reform Act, 
onlywait the fair opportunity to give a fresh 


impetus to the diffusion of political know- | 


ledge and salutary information. 

Mr. Grote: I can assure the House that 
it is my intention to trespass only for a very 
short time ; but I think after the speech of 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to which [ have listened with much 
pleasure, I think I may be allowed to say it 
evinced a much more enlightened and 
generous spirit than has been known to be 
displayed by any Member of any Executive 
Government before. But I must also savy, 
that after having heard pointed out in the 
most cir manner, and so much more 
forcibly than I can do, the mischievous 
consequences of retaining these taxes, a 
much stronger reason than that founded 
on mere financial considerations is necessary 
to justify their continuance. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to admit in 
his financial statement, that there was 
strong probability that the reduction of this 
tax from 4d. to 1d. would be attended with 
no loss to the revenue; in my opinion 
there would be such an increase of circu- 
lation as would by the paper duty alone 
make up for any loss the revenue might 
suffer by reducing the duty. That is my 
firm conviction. Now, Sir, I would take 
the liberty of submitting to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s consideration, whether the 
liberal tone he has taken will not tend to 
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increase the objections to this tax? _I really 
would wish to impress upon him how he, 
of all others, can depend upon the continua- 
| tion of this tax, of which he has so ably 
| pointed out the mischiefs, unless it can be 
'shown to be unquestionably necessary to 
‘our public credit. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has fallen very far short of that. 
Now, Sir, with reference to the additional 
| protection to the fair trader, I must be al- 
lowed to remind the right hon. Gentleman 
| that reductions, in my opinion, fair reduc- 
tions, would be the greatest protection to 
the fair trader. With regard to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s idea as to copy-right, I 
fully approve of it; but it seems to me the 
matter is so simple that a few lines in an 
Act of Parliament would be quite sufficient 
for all practical purposes. I will refrain 
from troubling the House at greater length 
than by expressing the great interest I have 
and feel in this important Question, and the 
| strong feeling, the growing feeling there is 
upon this subject throughout all the great 
| towns of this country. There is that, Sir, 
going on upon this subject of which the 
' right hon.Gentleman does not seem sensible, 
or he would not decline to take off this tax. 
Although I should be sorry to put the Go- 
vernment to any inconvenience, yet in my 
/opinion, if there are no other or better 
grounds for retaining this tax than those 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
| it ought to be taken off. I say, once more 
the right hon. Gentleman has not made out 
any ground for retaining this tax, and, 
therefore it is that I regret the resolution 
| to which he has come. 
Mr. Buckingham: This tax, in my 
| opinion does not bear any proportion to the 
price of the article, and | would venture, 
therefore, to suggest, that if this tax were 
taken off newspapers, and one of a penny 
or less put on, it would so increase the 
circulation, that a greater revenue would be 
‘acquired by it. If also free transmission 
was given to newspapers to all parts of the 
country, the revenue, in my opinion, would 
be increased. I think, on the whole, there 
‘ought to be a graduated duty relative to 
newspapers. 

Mr. Warhurton: Sir, if there was any 
time in which I should feel it my duty to 
oppose the Government it would be the 
present. After the declaration that has 
| been made by the right hon. Gentleman on 
two most important subjects, first, the de- 

claration with respect to the internal poli- 
‘tics of the country ; and secondly, the de- 
| claration that he has made with respect to 
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the duties on newspapers, nothing can be 
more satisfactory than the declaration the 
right hon. Gentleman made, when he stated 


Newspaper 


that the present high duty on newspapers | 


could neither be defended on principle or 
practice. 
the existing system can be pronounced than 
such a declaration coming from such an au- 
thority, I cannot find out. 


arguments for the purpose of restricting the 
circulation of newspapers has been grappled 
with, and, therefore, it will be unnecessary 
for me to say anything further upon the 
question. Now, if I should decline, on 
account of the declarations of the Govern- 
ment, to go along with those who support 
this Motion, I must say on account of the 
situation in which we are placed after this 
declaration, and after what we know to be 
the state of the difficulty in collecting the 
revenue on newspapers, recollecting what 
that difficulty is, 1 must say there never 
was an occasion on which I felt more in- 
clined than the present to dispute the 
grounds taken by the right hon. Gentleman. 


It is notorious that without a system of 


persecution and inquisition, which will no 
longer be borne, you cannot continue the 
tax. In my opinion, it will be utterly im- 
possible to continue it six months longer 
after the condemnation that has been given 
to it by the right hon. Gentleman. If you 
continue this law for another six months, in 
what state will you leave the country, the 
people longing for a free communication, 
and the seizing of presses which print 
newspapers persevered in? Under  sueh 
circumstances, is it possible, | ask, for the 
Government to carry on the duty much 
longer? ‘The truth ts, the course that has 
been adopted by Government has led the 
public to doubt the sincerity of their in. 
tentions, and their wishes and desires with 
respect to this tax. ‘The declarations that 
have been made on this subject, were also 
made several years ago. My hon. Friend, 
the Member for Middlesex, knows that we 
waited on the Chancellor of the !xchequer 
three or four years ago, and we had then 
the assurance that it was only on account of 
the then state of politics, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer declared to us, that he did 
not bring in a Bill to repeal these duties. 
Now, we have been waiting for a liberal 
Government to carry these intentions into 
effect, from that time until the present mo- 
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What greater condemnation of | 


The case of | 
low duties may be compared to the state of | 
things which existed before the invention of 
printing, and printing itself. All the argu- | 
ments in the defence of high duties, all the | 
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| ment, and what have we got now? Why, 
the declaration of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that they persevered in their 
former intention to keep on the duty on 
| newspapers. It will probably be observed, 
that it is only with respect to the question 
| of finance that the duty has been kept on. 
| I think upon that question also, the decision 
which the Chanecllor of the Exchequer has 
come to, is not the right one. Look to the 
seizures that have taken place. Let the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer compare the 
state of his receipts from this tax and the 
dissatisfaction that prevails, and I think he 
will find that he will have great difficulty 
in maintaining those receipts as long as that 
dissatisfaction prevails. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying he will not be able to main- 
tain them. Now, Sir, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has talked of taking off the 
duty of one particular class; I hate the 
name of taking off the duty on particular 
The object of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in my opinion, ought to be 
to take off those taxes that will give relief 
to all classes, and I should like to know 
where that class is to be found that does 
not read newspapers? I fully agree with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that some- 
thing ought to be done for the protection of 
copyright ; but I do believe that an hour’s 
conversation with the editors and proprie- 
tors of two or three newspapers by the So- 
licitor to the ‘Treasury would enable him to 
draw such a Clause as would be abundantly 
sufficient to answer all the purposes re- 
quired. I looked, Sir, with alarm, when 
the right hon. Gentleman talked of greater 
powers, for I cannot think that greater 
powers are necessary. And why do I say 
Because I am persuaded if a proper 
duty was placed on newspapers, much 
less power than the Government has at pre- 
sent would enforce their payment. Greater 
powers were not found necessary when the 
tax was moderate, and I firmly believe the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in what he 
has done, has very much miscalculated, and 
| that he will find that out ere long. Sir, in 
‘conclusion I must say that I shall beincelined, 
| whatever the hon. Mover may think right 
| to do, to go along with him. If he divides, I 
| shall divide with him, and if he thinks pro- 
‘per to defer the question | shall acquiesce in 
the propriety of the adoption of that course. 
Mr. O'Connell : Sir, 1 must protest, in the 
first place, against the opinion given by the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as being correct with respect to 
the whole of the unstamped Press ; for there 
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are, I must say, many most meritorious ex- 
ceptions. I have had many persons with 
me on the subject of the recent seizures that 
have taken place—they came to me very 
angry, but they left me very calm ; for I 
told them that the present state of things 
could not long exist. After all that has 
been admitted upon the subject, the only 
point in my mind that should be really 
pressed upon the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is the reasonableness of trying the ex- 
periment. Let him look to the papers in 
Ireland, and sce if they are not over-taxed. 
What is the whole amount of the Stamp- 
duty in that country, in which there are no 
less than eight millions of persons? It is 
only 8,000/. a-year. Why is it so small? 
Because the Stamp-duty is so heavyy—and 
there are so few persons who purchase 
newspapers in consequence of it. The ad- 
vertisement duty yields little or nothing, 
but it would be greatly enhanced if the 
Stamp-duty were so small as to increase the 
circulation. I think, therefore, you have 
given ground for pressing this experiment. 
I cannot help congratulating the House and 
the country upon the sentiments which 
have this night been expressed by the right 
hon. Gentleman, that the fullest reliance 
may be placed on the principle that actuates 
the Government to put the Press on the 
best footing. What an admirable contrast 
does this form with the Government of a 
neighbouring country ? There are in this 
country no infernal machines—and why are 
there not? Because no man will venture 
here to persecute the Press even in obedi- 
ence to the Jaw—such is the force of public 
opinion. One regrets to seethe country, [al- 
lude to in the state in which it now is. How 
is it to be accounted for? Why, by stifling 
public discussions and putting down the 
freedom of thought. A traitor Ministry and 
a King forgetful of the principles that have 
placed him on his throne, caused all this. 
1 have to submit to my hon. Friend, who 
has brought forward this Motion, whether 
the implied pledge that has been given by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is not in 
effect a pledge for the ultimate reduction 
of the tax. Three or four months cannot 
elapse before we meet again, and I am sure 
my Friend, when he sees that Parliament 
cannot meet for a week, without having this 
Measure brought forward, will see the pro- 
priety of postponing his present Motion till 
the first Supply day in thenext Session, 
when I have no hesitation in saying it will 
meet with no opposition. 

Mr. Wallace: Iam sure that what has 
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passed to night will give universal satisfac- 
tion to the country. I think, however, 
that every facility ought to be given to the 
circulation of newspapers through the means 
of the Post-office. A large addition to the 
| revenue might be afforded by a better system 
of management at the Post-oflice, which 
would not only make any defalcation good, 
but also leave a large sinking fund to meet 
| future expenses. 

| Mr. Baines: Sir, I feel anxious to make 
| few observations on this important sub- 
‘ject. I entirely approve of the Motion 
imade by my hon. Friend. I think with 
|him, that there should be a reduction, not 
‘of the whole, but the greater part, of the 
‘tax. Iam persuaded that if the right hon. 
‘the Chancellor of the Exchequer will adopt 
| this resolution, and I infer from his obser- 
| vations that he will ultimately adopt it, he 
need not apprehend that the revenue will 
suffer from its adoption. I am persuaded 
ithat there are means by which great ad- 
vantages may be derived from the reduc- 
tion. But there is one subject which has 
not been aitended to, and which I feel is 
entitled tos much observation as the re- 
duction of thie duty upon newspapers, and 
that is the reduction of the duty upon the 
paper itself. By the reduction of the duty 
upon paper, you will give advantages to all 
classes of society ; whereas, by the reduction 
of the duty upon newspapers, you give ad- 
vantages to one class only. The readers, 
and I need not say that they are a great 
many, of books, will all receive advantages 
by the reduction of the duty on paper. I 
hope the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when he takes this subject into considera. 
tion, will not lose sight of what, in my 
opinion, is of very great importance — 
the reduction of the duty upon paper. 
With respect to the observations that 
have been made upon the propriety of im- 
posing a postage duty, I conceive that that 
would be an extremely prejudicial measure. 
It would in my opinion operate to withhold 
information from those persons who stand 
most in want of it. It is also objectionable 
in another way. Many faults would be 
found with the duty upon postage by those 
who now make no objection to paying the 
full expense of a newspaper. Many would 
object to pay postage who have no objec- 
tion to pay a duty upon the article from 
which they derive benefit, and for which 
they receive value. I do think that this 
view of the subject with respect to post- 
age ought not to be lost sight of. If there 
shall be a duty of one penny upon postage, 
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all those who now defraud the revenue by 
selling and purchasing unstamped papers 
will contrive to send and receive their 
papers by other means than through the 
Post Office; they will «vail themselves 
of those opportunities to continue these 
frauds upon the revenue. It will operate 
very much in this way, also, that it will 
have the effect of continuing a practice of 
doing injustice to the revenue, and at the 
same time accustoming people to those 
habits which it was most desirable should 
never prevail. I feel perfectly convinced, 
that if the Chancellor of the [Exchequer 
shall ultimately determine upon the adop- 
tion of this measure, he will not find the 
revenue suffer. He certainly will not find 
it suffer to any great extent. I, myself, 
most anxiously desire, that the revenue 
should not suffer, but even under the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed, I do 
not feel any doubt but that the right hon. 
Gentleman would find himself in a situation 
of perfect security, although he should de- 
termine to make the reduction this year. 
I can conceive, that considerable difficulties 
may stand in the way of making the reduc- 
tion at the present moment ; and among 
the rest the reduction in the duty ought 
to be made so as to give protection to the 
fair trader; and I apprehend that we could 
not find sufficient time during the present 
Session to enact such laws as would give 
that necessary protection. With respect to 
the conduct of the proprictors of News- 
papers, though they have been called mono- 
polists, and stigmatised in the course of 
this debate, their conduct 1 am persuaded 
when fairly seen, will be thought perfectly 
reasonable. ‘They have gone to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and said to him, 
“ We do not ask you whether vou will aug- 
ment or diminish the duty, all we ask is, 
that you will place us upon a footing of 
perfect equality with all other persons in 
the same trade; if other persons publish 
newspapers on unstamped paper, all we ask 
is to enjoy the same privileges; but if, 
on the contrary, we are placed under the 
necessity of publishing on stamped paper, 
we require that all other persons shall be 
liable to the same restriction. I consider 
that claim to be perfectly reasonable, and 
such as the publishers of newspapers have a 
right to make. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has expressed his intention to give 
security to copy-right which I should con- 
sider a wise system of legislation, and such 
as I have no doubt, if adopted, will be 
found perfectly satisfactory to all those who 
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| are engaged in conducting the public Press, 
and will be found alike conducive to the in- 
terests and the wishes of the public at 
large; and will inspire them with a lively 
interest in the support of that Government 
of which the right hon. Gentleman forms a 
part. 

Mr. Robinson: I will not detain the 
House with more than a few observations 
upon this very important question. I be- 
that every Gentleman who has 
spoken has decidedly advocated some al- 
teration in the Stamp Duties. I can as- 
sure the House that there isa strong feeling 
upon this subject amongst my constituency, 
and the most respectable and influential 
portion of themdecidediy advocate an altera- 
tion of the duties upon newspapers, and I 
have during the present Session presented 
petitions from them, praying for its repeal. 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether; after the very strong expressions 
he has himself used this night upon this 
subject, his Majesty’s Ministers can hope 
to maintain these duties in their present 
state? The question is in fact disposed 
of—and I am very glad to observe the 
general concurrence of opinion on the part 
of those who usually support the present 
Government. And I hope, that after the 
general expression of the feeling of all sides 
of the House, that the hon. Member for 
Lincoln will not press his resolution. The 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) has abandoned the tax 
upon principle, and I hope, therefore, the 
hon. Member will not press the House to a 
division. I merely rose to express my own 
opinion, and to ask this plain question— 
whether after the declared opinion, openly 
given in the face of the public, upon the 
principle of this tax, his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have determined upon the mainte- 
nance of this tax upon only one ground, 
that of finance—a ground which I con- 
sider to be wholly untenable? Can it be 
said, that in this great country—where we 
have a revenue of fifty millions—after the 
House of Commons with one opinion has 
pronounced this a most objectionable tax, 
that it is yet to be maintained upon the 
principle of revenue alone? I will not 
further occupy the time of the House. 
The only question is in what way this tax 
may be most advantageously altered. I 
will not enter into the subject whether or 
not a substitute should be adopted in lieu 
of the whole or of a portion of it; but I 
am most decidedly of opinion, that if his 
Majesty’s Government will direct its at- 
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tention during the recess to some alteration 
of this tax, they will be only acting in 
consonance with the public voice. I will 
only beg leave to add, on the part of the 
trading community, that if, in addition to 
some remission of the Stamp-duty, there 
was a reduction of the advertisement duty 
also, it would yield still more satisfaction. 
If the revenue sustained some loss by the 
change of taxation, the House of Commons 
I am sure, will never consent to see a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer placed in difficulties 
from the necessity of raising such a sum. 
In the present duties there must be some 
change. 

Mr. Wakley: Sir, it rests with the hon. 
Member who has made the motion, whether 
we shall any longer continue to have stamp 
duties or not. ‘The right hon. Gentleman, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has in- 
vited the House to vote. He has said that 
this is not a tax that can be defended upon 
principle, and he says also that it is inexpe- 
dient in practice ; and what, I ask, could a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer say more? 
He has said, that this tax could not be re- 
commended ; that in every sense of the 
word it is injurious to the morals of the 
country; and after this declaration, I con- 
sider that this House, deserted as it is by 
the Conservatives,—|great laughter—the 
Opposition Benches were almost empty\|— 
will not do its duty if it does not press this 
Motion. [ am most anxious to give the 
present Ministry all the support it is in my 
power to give them, because I believe that 
they are sincerely desirous of benefitting 
the best interests of the country. But 
anxious as I am to support them, I have a 
much greater anxiety to see every clog 
removed from the vehicles that convey po- 
litical information to the people. The 
people have petitioned in thousands and 
tens of thousands for the repeal of this tax. 
If the public only knew the benefit they 
would derive from that repeal, ten thousand 
more would petition for its repeal. I sent 
to Somerset-House to know exactly what 
was to be done before a man could publish 
a newspaper, and the information I re- 
ceived was to the following effect: If it is 
a weekly paper, there must be given in the 
names, residences, and occupations, of two 
responsible sureties to secure the payment 
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of the duty, to the amount of 500/., and if 


a daily paper, to the amount of 10001. Are 
not these clogs? Further, there must be 
names, residences, and occupations, of two 
more, as a security against the publication 
of blasphemous or seditious libels, to the 
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amount of 300/. Thus the Press is clogged 
in every way. The public can only derive 
information in large towns. In small towns 
and rural villages, they are in a state of 
utter political darkness, and yet the art of 
printing has been in our possession for four 
hundred years. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has refused to give any distinct 
pledge for the reduction of this tax next 
Session, and he has alluded to the reductions 
already made to the amount of forty mil- 
lions; and yet the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer thinks that the public will derive a 
benefit from the reduction of the Stamp- 
duties. How? Why is it that this dis- 
covery has never been made before? Be- 
‘ause it was only lately they had applied to 
it the pressure in that House and out of it. 
I do not allude to the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; because I believe he was 
always persuaded of the evils of the exist- 
ence of this tax, and anxious to relieve his 
mind from the disagreeable necessity of 
continuing it. It is admitted on all hands 
to be an odious tax, it presses upon the 
country, and renders the whole people sub- 
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ject to tyranny and despotism. If the right 


hon. Gentleman does not like this motion— 
if he will not be persuaded to reduce this 
tax—would he like to put the tax up to a 
public bidding? If the reduction takes 
place, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will put the tax up to a public auction, the 
subscription lists will be filled in less than 
four hours, and I am satisfied that the con- 
tractor will make a most excellent bargain 
who takes the tax at one penny. There is 
not a man in this House who does not be- 
lieve that if the tax were reduced to one 
penny, the circulation will not be more 
than trebled. Is there any man here who 
entertains a contrary opinion? In many 
country towns at present the people have 
no newspapers. A newspaper goes down 
thither occasionally, but they have no such 
thing as a printing establishment where a 
newspaper is published. Only take off this 
tax, and we shall soon have established in 
all small towns a newspaper. There will 
not be a town with 3,000 inhabitants which 
will not have one or two newspapers, and 
the consequence will be a great increase of 
the revenue from the paper duty, which 
will in my opinion make up for any dimi- 
nution that will arise from the reduction of 
the Stamp-duty. I, therefore, hope that 
my hon. Friend, the Member for Lincoln, 
will press his Motion, unless the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, gives a most distinct pledge that 
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the tax shall come off in the next Session. 
The public, if we bring forward such Mo- 
tions as this, and do not press them, will 
consider them as so many farces. They 
will say these Motions are brought forward 
to serve personal or individual purposes, and 
the public interests are entirely sacrificed. 
I hope that our conduct this night will 
satisfy the people that we have no such 
view on this occasion ; and that we propose 
to look to the public interests, and not to 
our own. Sir, I am prepared to maintain 
this principle in this House ; I have advo- 
cated it out of this House ; and when I see 
any means of serving the public interests, I 
feel that I ought to make use of it. I know 
no way in which I can more effectually 
serve the public interests than by support- 
ing the present Motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer : Sir, 1 
am anxious to offer a few words in explana- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down has argued as if I had invited the 
House to take the course he has stated. 
Sir, I stated that I never would consent to 
take this course; that I would never be 
responsible for taking it, because I consider 
it inconsistent at the present moment with 
the financial state of the country. I must 
say, that it is not very generous in the hon. 
Gentleman to take advantage of my frank 
admissions. 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer: 1 consider 
that the right hon. Gentleman (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) has in his speech 
pledged himself—1 have a right to use that 
expression—to the repeal of the Stamp- 
duty. I consider that he has pledged him- 
self in that speech as strongly as any man 
can pledge himself. I believe that this 
Duty cannot last. I believe that it will be 
repealed in the next Session. 
question remaining now is one of delay. 
I press this Question to a division at this 
moment, I am not sure that I shall carry 
it; and if I do carry it, it will be with great 
moral disadvantages. In the first place, it 
will weaken the Government at a moment 
when it ought to have collected round it its 
whole strength. In the next place, it will 
expose us to divisions when we ought most 
to be united. And in the third place, we 
shall render ourselves liable to the accusa- 
tion of acting against his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, at a time when I sincerely believe 
they are in possession of the national confi- 
dence. Under all these circumstances, [ 
feel that, on this as on similar questions, 
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our object will be best attained—the Go- | 
vernment acknowledging the principle, and 
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asking only time and opportunity to carry 
it into effect. With these views, and feeling 
that no personal motive can attach to my- 
self, I feel that I should not stand well with 
the country if I pressed my Motion to a 
division. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: The 
hon. Gentleman is perfectly entitled to con- 
sider that I have pledged myself against 
the principle of this Tax, which I never 
can support ; but if he means to say that I 
have pledged myself, under all imaginable 
circumstances, to repeal this Tax next Ses- 
sion, I must say that I have given, and am 
prepared to give. no such pledge. I may 
ave the same difficulties to contend with — 
the financial arrangements of the country 
may be exactly the same—and in that case, 
I shall be under the necessity of continuing 
this Tax. I have stated, as distinctly as I 
could do, what my opinions were upon this 
subject, and from those there shall be no 
departure or compromise. 

Mr. £. Bulwer: I consider the *i7ht hon. 
Gentleman to pledge himself to Le repeal 
of those Taxes, if the revenue car. ‘ear it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: Aye, 
supposing the revenue can bear it. But I 
must say, at the same time, that this is 
a different state of the Question to what it 
was at first. 

Mr. [Tume: I am of opinion, after what 
has been stated, that even if the finances of 
| the country remain the same, the right hon. 
| Gentleman is bound to find a substitute for 
this Tax. I consider that he is called upon, 
| after the general expression of the opinion 
iof the House, so to do. I will only add, 
that if I had had any idea that the hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Lincoln, was 
pledged not to press the Motion to a divi- 
sion, I would never have seconded it. 

Mr. H. Bulwer: My hon. Friend, the 
Member for Lincoln, never stated that he 
was pledged not to divide ; he only stated 
that he did not think it adviseable, under 
the present circumstances, to divide the 
' House. When the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has ad- 
mitted the principle of the Motion, I do net 
see how my hon. Friend could divide the 
House. 

The Motion was withdrawn. 


Mr. Buckingham’s Claim. 





Mr. Buckincuam’s Criaim.] On 
ithe Motion of Mr. Tulk, the Order of the 
| Day for resuming the Adjourned Debate 
'on Mr. Buckingham’s Claim was read. 
Mr. Tulk detailed the circumstances of 
Mr. Buckingham’s banishment from India 
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for writing a newspaper article offensive 
to the Government of that country, the 
loss of his newspaper property that ensued 
upon that event, the proceedings of two 
Parliamentary Committees in reference to 
Mr. Buckingham’s claim to compensation 
from the East-India Company, and the 
other circumstances of the case. The 
hon. Member moved, in conclusion, that 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to provide 
for the payment by the East-India Com- 
pany of compensation to Mr. Buckingham 
for certain losses of property in India, 
founded on the evidence taken before a 
Select Committee, and their Report upon 
the same, presented to the House of Com- 
mons on the 4th of August, 1834. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, it was disagree- 
able to him to appear connected with any- 
thing that might be thought, however mis- 
takenly, to savour of oppression or an 
attempt to put down the liberty of the 
press, and it was doubly disagreeable to 
be obliged to speak of the case of an hon. 
Member of the House—the lon. Gentle- 
man sitting opposite to him at the time 
and advocating his own claim, which, be 
it remembered, was for compensation in 
money for certain alleged losses. Since 
he had been in Parliament, he never before 


knew a Member of the House to come } 
forward in support of a pecuniary claim of | 


his own, He did not say that this was 
Mr. Buckingham’s fault, perhaps it might 
be called the hon. Gentleman’s misfortune ; 
but then it was also his misfortune to be 
obliged to argue against Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s demand in that Gentleman’s  pre- 
sence, especially if he should be thought 
to say anything severe. He as well 
other Members had received a paper con- 
taining a statement of Mr. Buckingham’s 
case, and he must say this was the first 
time he had observed any thing like such 
a mode of application with respect to 
pecuniary claims of a Member of that 
House. He would state why it was, that 
he totally objected to this motion. In the 
first place, he disliked the delay that had 
taken place in prosecuting the claim. He 
asked how came it, after the Committee 
of 1828 had broken up without making 
any report on the subject, that Mr. Buck- 
ingham allowed his just claims (if just 
they were) to lie dormant from that time 
till 1834? Those claims had been brought 
before the Court of Directors and Proprie- 
tors of the East-India Company by Mr. 
Buckingham’s personal friends and ad- 
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mirers, and the proprietors having no 
imaginable reason for dealing unjustly 
with the matter (whatever might be thought 
of the Directors), twice rejected the ap- 
plication. Neither the Court of Proprie- 
tors nor the Directors would lose a single 
farthing if the compensation demanded 
(40,0002.) were paid to-morrow, for their 
dividends were secured to them; but he 
could not consent that the territorial re- 
venues of India should be mulcted on in- 
sufficient grounds. The banishment of 
Mr. Buckingham from India, and the sub- 
sequent proceedings against his newspaper, 
might be right or wrong, but, be that as it 
might, the hon. Gentleman entered upon 
his literary career as a speculation, of the 
casualties attendant on which he must 
have been aware at the time, and he had 
no right to say that whatever he might 
have lost in the undertaking was a fair 
measure of the fine to be imposed on the 
natives of India. The Committee did 
not deny that the Government of India 
had power to act as it did, nor was it pre- 
tended that any law had been infringed in 
resorting to the extreme measure that was 
adopted in this case. What pretence 
existed for the interposition of Parliament 
under such cireumsiances, or why should 
it impose a fine on people who had no- 
thing to do with the guilt (if guilt there 
were) of suppressing Mr. Buckingham’s 
journal? If a fair claim to compensation 
existed, he would be the last man to op- 
pose it; but he could see no grounds for 
the present demand, and was therefore 
obliged to resist it. Who was to fix the 
amount of the fine to be levied on the 
territorial revenues of India, and how was 
the extent of Mr. Buckingham’s loss to be 
ascertained ? He very much doubted 
whether he ought not to have objected 
to the introduction of a mea- 
sure which partook of the nature of a 

Money-bill (claiming compensation as it 
did from the territorial revenue of India) 
He 
earnestly recommended the bon. Mem- 
ber not to press the Motion. As the loss 
was not proved, and it was not possible to 
make it out, he should give his strenuous 
Opposition to it. 

The Speaker asked whether the consent 
of the Crown had been given ? 

Sir John Hobhouse would 
question. 

Mr. Hume was surprised at the course 
taken by the right hon. Baronet. Mr. 
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Buckingham had suffered great injustice 
by the arbitrary conduct of the Governor- 
general of India. He was in India ona 
licence, and his newspaper was realizing 
him a profit of nearly 8,000/. a year, when 
he was banished, and his paper was sup- 
pressed. This was for publishing an arti- 
cle objecting to an ofhficial appointment 
which the East-India Company and the 
Government themselves sent out an order 
to cancel. He hoped the House would 
allow the Bill to go into Committee, 
where some compromise might be effected. 


Mr. Buckingham’s Claim. 
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Peihaps they could not ascertain the value | 


within 1007. or even 1,0002., but the 
Select Committee desired to make some 
approach to justice. Let them grant 
30,0002. or 20,0001,, or whatever was 
thought reasonable. In the Committee 
some compromise might be effected. 

Mr. Vernon Smith said, the obvious and 
only course for the hon. Gentleman to 
pursue, if be had been wronged, was that 


of suing the Governor-general for India. | 
With reference to the account of the in- | 


jury which had been suffered, he wouid 
observe that while the hon. Member for 


Middlesex had stated it to be the loss of 


8,0002. a year, the income derived from his 


newspaper, Mr. Buckingham himself had | 


variously stated it at 4,000/., 6,0002, and 
8,000/. a year. The law under which that 
Gentleman had been removed was in full 
force at the time; and howcould they enter- 
tain the question, whether they ought to 
compel the Company who had acted in the 
di cretion vested in them by that law, and 
thus, under the sanction of the Legislaiure, 
to make compensation for its effects ? 


Mr. O’ Connell thought the Bill should | 


be broughtin, leaving thedetails of it to the | 


A prima facie case had been | ”. 
|} the meeting. 


Committee. 
established in the Report of the Sclect 
Committee upon the subject. 

The House divided on the Motion :— 
Ayes 48; Noes 13 :—Majority 30. 

Bill ordered to be brought tn. 


List of the Ayes. 

Aglionby, H. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Bish, T. 
Blake, J. M. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brabazon, Sir W. 
Bridgeman, EH. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brudenell, Lord 
Bulwer, il. L. 
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Callaghan, D. 
Cavendish, Hl. G. H. 
Clements, Lord 
Crawford, S. 
D’Eynecourt, C. T. 
Fielden, J. 

Hector, C. J. 
Hindley C. 
Howard, P. H. 
Ilume, J. 

Jephson, C. D, O. 
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Morpeth, Lord 
Macleod, R . 


Nagle, Sir R. 


Smith, Benjamin 
Stuart, Lord Dudley 
Thompson, Alderman 


O’Connell, D. Wakley, T. 
Parker, A 2 \ ker, C. A. 
Pease, J. Vi il Ce, R. 
Pendarves, W. Warburton, I. 
Philips, Mark Villiams, W. 
Potter, R. Williams, W. A. 
Pryme, G. Young, G. 
Ruthven, E. S, : 
Ruthven, kK. PELLERS. 
Scholefield, J. THik.iG..A. 
She il, It. L. Baine s | 

Paired off in favour of the Motion. 
Russell, Lord John Ewart, V 
Bernal, R. ph il Pa 
Cave, Of ' \\ t 
( odring te ais E. 


List of the Noes. 

Baring, T. E. Lygon. Colonel 
Cooper, BE. J. O'Farrell, M. 
Dillwyn, L. W. O’Loghlen, M 
Ferguson, Sir R. Robinson, G. RR. 
Forster, C.S. W ison, Hl. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. TELLERS 
Labouchere, I. Smith, Vernon 
Lennox, Lord G. Stuart, Robert 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Naturday, August 


22, 1835. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Mr. BuexrncuamM, 


from five Places, against Drunkenness.— By Mr. RutH- 
VEN, from Staffordshire, against Ele Expenses.—By 
Sir W. Brasazon, from Ballina, for Means to make a 
better Harbour; from Westport, for a Committee to 
Inquire into the State of the Irish Fisheries.—By Mr. 
MARK l’HILIPS, from Manel » for Ame the Sal 
of Beer Act; from the Brewers of Salford, for a n 
accurate Collection of the Malt Duty lrel 


BirmMincuam Prririon — Corpora- 
TION Rerorm.| Mr. Thomas 
said, he had to present a Petition adopted 


1 
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\ Attivood 


at a public meeting In Birmingham, signed 
by Mr. James, the Chairman, 

It was on the subject of the 
Municipal Corporations’ Bill, and it had 
been adopted at a meeting equally distin- 


on behalf of 


guished for its numbers and for the firm- 
ness with which it gave utterance to its 


opinions. The petitioners approached the 
House with increased confidence—a confi- 
dence in which he participated—in conse- 


| quence of having a Ministry that warranted 


good opinions and expectations. 


e 
he wished to give an instance of t 
| fecling that characterized 


Previously 
order tha 
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to presenting this petition, it 
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tical Union of Birmingham it was unne- 
cessary for him to say any thing. Its history 
and its acts were before the world. With 
respect to the contemplated revival of that 
Union, he had taken the liberty to express 
an opmion against the policy of such a pro- 
ceeding. He did so on aecount of the im- 
proved state of the representation—and of 
their having an Administration of such 


a liberal character as to justify great confi- | 


dence. He further took the liberty most 


decidedly to urge that if the Municipa 


Corporations’ Bill became the law, it would | 


more effectually accomplish the good object 
now sought than Political Unions. ‘The 
Town Councils which the Bill would give, 
would protect and promote the people’s best 
interests. He was happy to’say, that his 
representations had not been without their 
effect. The idea of proposing the revival 
of the Politieal Union was abandoned ; but 
he must state, in order that the House 
might judge of th» character of the 
meeting, and of the opinions that were 
abroad In society, that the parties present 
at the meeting had been prepared to sur- 
Radicalism, 
uite as much as the meeting could do the 
proceedings that had taken place in the 
Tfouse of Lords on this Bill ; but he never- 
theless could not be unmindful of the great 
ble exertions of the patriotic minority 
of Lords who had so manfully, with so 
much ability, and with such great sacrifices, 
resisted the several mutilations of the Bill. 
Their conduct deserved the lasting gratitude 
of the country, and displayed a moral ele- 
vation of character that not merely redeemed 
the particular individuals, but justified the 
proudest hopes for the future, be the fate of 
the Bill what it might. Still it was his 
duty, from the knowledge of facts which 
he possessed,to state, that if justice were not 
done, or if the granting of useful measures 
were impeded, the opinions which now en- 
gaged the great mass of society were preg- 
nant with much danger to the State. Let 
it be remembered, that the people had the 
hoarded injuries of many years to impel 
them to use that power which they now 
possessed ; that they had been subjected 
to the severest laws, and one in particular, 
that had operated extensively in confis- 
eating their property, and it was vain to 
expect that they would rest, possessing the 
ability and the firmness that they did, until 
wrongs were redressed and security ob- 
tained for future good Government. He 
admitted, that workmen were better off, 
that prosperity with particular classes had 


pass him in He deplored 
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increased, but these advantages had re. 
sulted from the sacrifice of capital rather 
than from universal improvement. And 
so clearly was this seen, that if this and 
other measures of amelioration were resisted 
elsewhere, he knew there was such a spirit 
abroad as would inevitably lead to the re- 
vival of the Political Unions. As for him- 
self, and he believed that he spoke the 
sentiments of the meeting at Birmingham, 
he had no confidence in any power, except 


Corporation Reform. 


, 1 that House, and in the Ministers. He 








Was quite sure, that the Bill could not be 
mutilated with safety to the tranquillity and 
best interests of this country. There existed 
a most determined feeling—the Ministers 
might guard against it if they liked; but 
if they were not firm in resisting the 
mutilations, the people would cease to have 
confidence in them. The petition was in 
favour of the Municipal Corporations’ Bill, 
and it prayed the House to resist all muti- 
lations in that measure. 

Lord John Russell was glad to hear from 
the hon. Member, that his friends in Bir- 
mingham had adopted his very judicious 
advice in two instances—first, in not re- 
newing the Political Unions; and secondly, 
in softening the terms in which they spoke, 
in their petition, of the House of Lords, 
into terms of proper respect. The hon. 
Gentleman had acted with great judgment 
in both these cases. He had been always 
of opinion, that the people had better ab- 
stain from forming Political Unions. With 
regard to the other point, he quite agreed 
with the hon. Member, that the House of 
Lords should be treated with due and be- 
coming respect. 

Mr. Shaw also agreed in the propriety 
of the advice that had been given by the 
hon. Member for Birmingham against any 
proposed revival of Political Unions. Both 
the hon. Member and the noble Lord must 
have learned long since that it was easier 
to set a going the wheel of Radicalism than 
to stop it. He trusted, however, than the 
parties had been restrained by a sense of 
duty rather than by any other motive. 

Mr. Wakley said, he could not but re- 
member the great benefit that had been 
derived from Political Unions; that to 
those Unions, alone, they owed the Reform 
Bill ; and that if an emergency again arose 
the people were not without precedents. 
It was clear to all, or it ought to be, that 
there was now proceeding a violent con- 
flict between two principles—that of here- 
ditary power, and that of representative 
legislation. He was satisfied that the re- 
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presentative power would 
dancy. Hitherto the hereditary branch 
had had complete control of the Legisla- 
ture; and the people, until the Reform 
Bill, had in reality no control; but now 
the people having a House of real repre- 
sentatives could no longer endure the 
power of the hereditary 


Birmingham Petition. 


branch. ‘The 
truth that he uttered, ought to be univer- 
sally known. But be 
the Lords would soon be convineed, L 
the people would not be satisfied with what 
they had now obtained; that the people 
viewed the Municipal Corporations’ 11'l a 


that fact asit might, 


} 
i 
ty 22 


only the first result of the Reform hill, 
and that the passing of the Bill now betore 
the Lords was expected, and would be 
urged by the nation. 

Mr. Ruthven 


most sincerely wished to 
and sound und 


Ss 
see 2 good 


> 





stored between that and the other Elouse. | 


He hoped that House weuld pursue a calm 
and cautious 
gerous collision between the 
the United Kingdom and a small party in 


“are c 
miuwions o% 


the other House; but, at the same time, 
he hoped that this House would not de- 
grade itself by any concession of the just 


rights of the people, which would only 
precipitate the calamity they were al! 
anxious to prevent. 

Mr. Scholefield said, that the meeting 
alluded to by his hon. Colleague had been 
characterized by the greatest firmness of 
purpose, combined with the greatest mode- 
ration. He would not have alluded to it 
at all, if it had not been for the uncalled- 
for observations of the hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin. His 
hon. Colleague had used the power and 
confidence reposed in him by the people 
with the greatest moderation and sound 
judgment, and had conducted himself with 
the highest eredit and in the most exem- 
plary manner. 

Petition to lie upon the Table. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 24, 1835. 


MINUTES.] Bills. Read a second time:—Clerk of the 
Crown; Duties on Wood Collection; Insolvent Courts; 
Special Constables; Hereditary Revenues (Scotland).— 
Read a third time :— Highways. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of AnerpeeN, from three 
Places, against any Alteration in the Timber Duties.— By 
the Earl of WickLow, Lords SKELMERSDALE, DOWNES, 
and FARNHAM, and the Bishop of BATH and WELLS, 
from several Places,—against the Irish Church Bill ;—and 
by the Eerl of RapNor, from Chorley, in favour of the 
same.—By Lord TryNuaM, from Drumbo, against Tithes. 
—By Lord FarnHAM, from two Places, against the 
Tonnage Admeasurement Bill.—By Lord Amuerst, from 
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eain the ascen- | Sevenoaks, against the Poor-Laws’ Amendment Act.—By 


course, to prevent any dan- 
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the Earl of Minto, and Lords BrouGHAM, DUNCANNON, 


and GLENELG, from a Number of Places,—in favour of 
ihe Municipal Corporations’ Bill. 
Prison Discrptine.) The Duke of 


Pe ae j | } 4} nan net . . 
Richmond moved that their Lordships do 

+) +} 7 4 a y 
agree with the Amendments of the Com- 
mons in the Prison Discipline Bill. 


The Marquess of Selishury complained 


that, as the Bill now stocd, the Bridewell 
Hospital was improverly su! jeeted to its 
jurisdiction, and he m d the noble Vir- 
count t the h id oO t! OVE 1O 
pre mise to brine in a B} arly next Session 
to remedy this error. Ele said, that he tel 
an interest in the ai ion, only as one of 
the Governors ot Bridewell, and be believed 
that the government of the place had not 
been made a subject of cet . (He be- 
lieved that the noble Lord now at the head 
f the Home De, ment had promieed the 
noble Duke that 1 teratior I 
I e in the preset vet it had cone 
through the Commons without the altera- 
tion. Under t imstances he pressed 
|the matter on the attention of the noble 





that this 
le respect de- 
Friend, because, if it were, 
ler persons, governors of particular pri- 
sons, as for instance the governors of the 
City prisons, would apply for a like exemp- 
tion, ‘The City prisons were known to be 
among the worst managed in the empire, 
and if such an alteration were to take place 
with regard to them, there would be an 
end to the utility of the Bill. He believed 
his noble Friend was right in saying that 
Bridewell was well governed, but the object 
of the luce one uniform 
system of prison discipline ; and he did not 
see how Bridewell was to be exempted from 
hat uniformity of system which was to be 
enforced with regard to all the rest. It was 
true that the noble Lord inthe other House 
had made the promise stated; but after- 
wards, when the ful! force of the objections 
toit came to be felt, he for one did not think 
himself justified in calling for the perform- 
ance of the promise ; and therefore the Bill 
was allowed to retain its present shape. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that he could 
not make any promise of the sort required 
by the noble Marquess. They had already 
heard the objections to granting an exemp- 
tion from the Bill to the Bridewell prison ; 
and he confessed that he did not like to take 
on himself the responsibility of again intro- 
ducing the question. 

Peg) via? 


Bill was to intro e 
L 
I} 
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The Commons’ Amendments agreed |tion. He had that morning”received in- 
to. formation that such a letter as that which 


Tue Dariineton Peririon.] The 
Marquess of Londonderry said, that the 
other day a noble Duke, whom he now saw 
in his place, had presented a petition from 
Darlington in favour of the Municipal Cor- 
porations Bill. Now it happened, that from 
no other place in the county of Durham had 
any petition come in favour of this Bill— 
the only petition of the sort was the peti- 
tion from Darlington, so pompously shown 
up—so pompously exh hited by the noble 
Duke. Now, he wi: to state, in the 
presence of the noble Duke, some informa- 
tion which he had received on the subject 
of that petition. He held in his hand a 


letter which he would now read to their 
Lordships. r referred to the state- 
ments int). uew., rpers, that the Duke of 
leveland | ad presented a petition, described 
numeronsly and respectably signed by the 
abitait- of Darlington, ‘avour of the 


unteipal Corporations’ Bill. The writer 
apprised his Lordship, as a Peer of the 
realm, of the origin, progress, and character 
of this petition. He said, that it was not 
agreed to at a public meeting ; that it was 
hawked round the town for signatures, and 
lay for several days at bakers’ shops, and 
was signed by boys, who did not understand 
the import of it, and after rehawking it 
about the town, was dispatched to Lon- 
don without its existence being known of 
by one-twentieth part of the population of 
Darlington. The writer added, that he had 
been requested, by the respectable inhabi- 
tants, to draw up a petition against the 
Bill, and such a petition would have been 
more resnectably signed than the other ; but 
he had declined to comply with the request, 
as Darlington was not a Corporate town. 
This letter, of which the writer said, he had 
sent a copy t> Lord Lyndhurst, whose la- 
bours respecting the Bill, the writer praised, 
was signed “Thomas Hawler,” and he 
(Lord Londonderry) understood the writer 
to be a very respectable inhabitant of the 
town of Darlington. 

The Duke of Cleveland said, he should 
make but a few remarks in answer to what 
had fallen from the noble Marquess. He 
should first say,that the name of the individual 
who had sent the letter was perfectly un- 
known to him, andas he was pretty well ac- 
quainted with all the persons of respectabili- 

y, and all the principal inhabitants of the 
place, he must be permitted to doubt whe- 
ther this individual was one of that descrip- 





the noble Marquess had read had been sent 
to Lord Lyndhurst. Of the petition itself, 
he should only say that he believed it to 
deserve the description he had given it, and 
that he thought it the duty of every indi- 
vidual in that House to present petitions 
which were sent to him, if they were pro- 
perly worded. With regard to the writer 
of the letter read by the noble Marquess, 
he ought to say that his informant described 
that person in a very different manner from 
that in which he was described by the noble 
Marquess. With respect to the supposed 
pomposity in presenting the petition, he 
trusted he might say that he believed his 
conduct in that House was never such as to 
show that he desired to be or to appear 
presumptuous in the discharge of his duty. 
The noble Marquess had remarked that this 
was the only petition in favour of the Bill 
presented from the county of Durham. 
That was certainly an error, for the noble 
and learned Lord near him (Lord Brougham) 
had presented one from Gateshead. [The 
Marquess of Londonderry: That is not in 
the county.] He must beg pardon of the 
noble Marquess. He knew something of 
the county, and Gateshead was as much in 
the county of Durham as was Darlington 
or Stockton. 

The Marquess of Londonderry was 
obliged to the noble Duke for his geographi- 
cal lecture. What he meant to say was 
that it was so entirely monopolised by New- 
castleof which it was in fact a suburb, that 
he looked upon it as part of Newcastle. 

Lord Brougham said, that with equal 
reason the noble Marquess might say that 
Newcastle was not in the county of North- 
umberland—the two towns were on the 
two sides of the river, which divided the 
two counties. 

Subject dropped. 


Tue Tirues AND Cuurcn (IRELAND) 
Commirree.] Viscount Melbourne moved 
the Order of the Day for the House toresolve 
itself into a Committee on the Tithes and 
Church (Ireland) Bill. 

The Duke of Cumberland said, that if 
he merely considered the principle of the 
Bill on the Table he should vote against 
the Motion for the House to resolve itself 
into Committee. It appeared, however, that 
some parts of the Bill were necessary, and 
he should, therefore, consent to the Motion, 
reserving to himself the right to oppose any 
part of the Measure. The noble and learned 
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Lord would no doubt say, that he was an 
unfair opponent of the Measure. He might 
undoubtedly be wrong, but he was sincere 
in his opposition to the Bill, and he should 
proceed in the course he had indicated, 
though the noble and learned Lord might 
say it was nota straight forward course. 
The noble and learned Lord, generally as- 
sumed asa matter of course that he was in 
the right, and those who acted against bim 
were generally in the wrong. 

Lord Brougham believed that he had 
never charged the illustrious Duke with 
being an unfair opponent ; on the contrary, 
he did not know a more straightforward op- 
ponent of those measures which he (Lord 
Brougham) approved of than the illustrious 
Duke. He generally ditiered in opinion 
from the illustrious Duke, and of course he 
did not consider the illustrious Duke in the 
right. 

“The House went into Committee. The 
preamble was postponed. Clause 1 was 
agreed to. 

On Clause 2 (charging land with a rent- 
charge equal to seventh-tenths of the 
tithe-composition) being put, 

The Marquess of ¥estmeath stated, that 
he never willingly would sanction the prin- 
ciple of taking thirty per cent. of their in- 
comes from the clergy, which he could not 
help regarding asspoliation. He could not ex- 
cuse the late Government for introducing 
a Clause of this kind into their Irish Tithe 
Bill. He was aware that it was partially 
entailed on them by the errors of the pre- 
vious Governments. It was particularly 
hard on those of the clergy who lived in 
the parts of Ireland were tithes where easily 
collected. It was not his intention to move 
an Amendment but he should say “* No” to 
the Clause. 

Ciause agreed to, as were clauses 3 and 4. 

On Clause 5 (if any person who would 
have been liable to tithe composition held 
under the person liable to the rent-charge, 
the amount may be received as rent) being 
put, 

The Marquess of JVesimeath said, tha 
the landlords were made liable for the pay- 
ment of the clergy, and it was hardly pos- 
sible to tell in what situation they might be 
placed in the course of afew years. It 
was throwing a burden upon the land- 
lords. 

The Marquess of Downshire stated, that 
there was a great difference between the 
difficulties of collecting tithes in the north 
and south of Ireland. There were more 
compositions in the north, and more col- 


{AuvaG. 24} 
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lections of tithes in kind in the south of 


Ireland. The diffic ‘Ities were therefere 
much greater in t itter than 1 e for- 
mer case. He felt convinced, tl ul 

his Majesty’s Government took up the 
subject firmly and coolly, and ed the 
landlords in carrying this Clause feet, 


the greatest evils would tol 

Lord ( arbe ry th ougat the op “ati th of 
the Clause would "i attended 
injustice in the ] 


The Earl of Wicklow remarked, that he 





°,.4 
saw with reeret sucha Clause as the pre- 


pre 
> 7 ha thy Y > re mtr lneed bry he 

sent 1n the tithe measure Introduced by the 

Ste ae c 

late Government. His Majesty’s present 
Ministers had adopted that Ciause, and it 


would now be almost useless to oppose it. 
There were many instances In Leinster of 
landlords having taken upon themselves the 


ig le t of tithes ; which could i 
to be confined to the north. 

The ( lause was agreed to. 

On Clause 7 (Rent-charg i 
the management of Commiss I Land 
Revenue) being read, 

The Duke Ol Fe el l) FIOR Sai i i d 
an Amendment to propose Lie « 1 to 
taking the management of the yp: rty of 
the Church from the ck rey and handing it 
over to the management and control of the 
Commissioners of Woodsand F or He did 
not see any reason for this arrangement. He 


protested against it, as it would make the 
clergy stipendiaries of the Crown. He thought 
that it was a great advantage that the clergy 
were independent of the Crown. The 
object of his 


to place the collection of the rent-charge in 


: 
Amendment, therefore, was 


the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers and not to appear to § give all the Eccle- 
slastical property in Ireland to his M: rjesty 
by having the income collected by the Com- 
‘ Wood S and Fore sts, and 


nissie mers 





handed ove *y them to the Feclesiast! 

Comission He wus aw hat 

the course | propo d i! ( H 

suffer some diminutt ir in¢ 

but he preferre d this 7*11 inconveni= 

nee to that which we 2 irily attend 

allowing the | income of the cicrey to remain 

in the hands of the Commissioners of Woods 

and Forests. This was not only his opin- 

ion, but, also, that of the clergy at large, 

and more partic: izly the clergy of the 
7 


Jrish Chureh. Th: noble Duke cone 
with moving that all words relative t gr 
"Woods and Forests be left 


Commissioners of 
out of the Clause, and that the words 
* Ecclesiastical Commissioners”? be substi- 
tuted. 
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Viscount Duncannon understood the noble 
Duke to wish to have the management and 
collection of the rent-charge left to the Ee- 
clesiastical Commissioners instead of the 
Commissioners of Land Revenue. He 

(Lord Duncannon) was at a loss to under- 
stand how the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
could collect this money. He thought that 
the great object in view was to prevent th: 
clergy having any participation in the collee- 
tion, so that they might not be brought in 
coilision with the payers. The noble Duke 
was, of course, aware that under this Bill the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners were to issue 
their warrants on the Commissioners of Land 
Revenue for the payment of the incomes of 
the clergy, and it would be incumbent on the 
Covernment to make the payments although 
the rent-charge might not be paid, The clergy 
Ireland, then, under any circumstances 
would receive their incomes, Again, the 
would he collected at a much. less 
by the Commissioners of Land 

who had now an extensive ma- 
chinery for the collection of the Crown 
Rents in Ireland. If the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners were to collect the amount 
they must have 
and a great expense would necessarily be 
incurred. This, however, would beavoided 
by following the course laid down in the 
sill. The Land Revenue Commissioners 
also possessed greater powers to enforce pay- 
ment than possibly sheng be intrusted to 
other persons. He \ 
from the noble Duke the nature of 
powers he intended to confer on the 
siastical Commissioners in the collection of 
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ot 
eimount 


expense 
Revenue, 


TAS 
ay 


I, } 
.CCIE= 


this Revenue. He repeated that he did , 
not see how the Amendment could be car- | § 
ried into effeet. 
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an extensive machinery, 
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charge by its own officers. Did the noble 
Lord opposite mean to say, that the clergy 
of Ireland were anxious to collect their ow n 
revenue ? 

A Noble Lord said, that the clergy indi- 
vidually did not desire this, but they were 
anxious to have their revenue collected by 
the body of the clergy. 

Lord Plunkett did not see the distinction. 
Every individual clergyman was to be ex- 
empted ; and still it was said that the body 
of the clergy at large, he presumed, as a 
corporate body, were to collect the reve- 
nues. He had never met with a single 
clergyman who was not anxious to be re- 
lieved from the collection of tithes; but it 
appeared they were not so as a body. 
Whatever might be the case with the noble 
Duke, he (Lord Plunkett) had never had 
the good fortune to meet with the corpo- 
rate body of the clergy ; but he repeated, 
all the individuals he had met with were 
anxious to get rid of the collection. He 
would avail himself of the present oppor. 
tunity of stating that he believed that the 


| greatest crrors prevailed among the great 





| 


anxious to learn | 
the | 


| connexion 


Lord Hatherton wished to know whether | 


the noble Duke proposed tha 


s should | 


t the Ecclesi- | 


body of the Irish clergy with respect to the 
provisions of this Bill. Great exertions 
had been made to procure declarations from 
the clergy of Ireland against it, and the 
attempts had often been too successful. It 
was very easy for noble Lords, who did not 
know what was passing in Ireland, to pro- 
pose amendments like the present ; but he 
could not help feeling deeply for that excel- 
lent body of men—the Irish clergy. There 
now existing sufficient machinery in 
with the Woods and Forests to 
collection of the revenue of the 
Church at little expense ; but ifthe course 
recommended by the noble Duke was 
the charge could not be less than 

cent. 


was 
insure the 


adopted, 


from 10 to 15. per more than would 


| otherwise be required. 


astical Commissione) e intrusted 
with the collection of lay tithes? 

The Duke of IVelfngion intended that 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners should | 
only collect the tithes belonging to the 
clergy. 

Lord Plunkett did not think that the 
noble Duke could have turned his mind to 
the workiig of this Clause when he pro- 
posed his amendment. It was clear that 
the Eeclesiustical Commissioners could not | 
act asthe neble Duke proposed, without 
being intrusted with extraordinary powers. 
The “Crown, as the eleuse stood, was to 


become accountable for the payment of the 
clergy, and it would be most extraordinary 
if the Crown was not to collect the rent- 








The Earl of Winchilsea agreed in the 
propriety of an amendment like that now 
proposed. He was most anxious to provide 
for the clergy, and was also anxious to 
prevent them from being brought into col- 
lision with the tithe-payers ; but he could 
not agree in the arrangement proposed in 
the Bill, as he looked upon the property of 
the Church as a ei of private property. 
The revenue of the Church was not public 

property ; but the Church had been chiefly 
endowed through the piety of individuals. 
He never would sanction the proposition 
that the clergy should become the stipendi- 
aries of the Crown. 


Viscount Duncannon stated, that the 
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and Forests, and then handed over to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

The Duke of Wellingion had no objec- 
tion to postpone his amendment. He was 
perfectly aware that difficulties might arise 
with respect to the collecting the revenue, 
and that they might be diminished by let- 


ting the management remain with the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests ; but 


he thought that it would be alike advan- 
tageous to the clergy and the public to leave 


the Management and control of the pro- 
perty in the hands of those to whom it 
belonged. 

The Earl of Ripon was glad that the 


noble Duke had consented to postpone his 
amendment. He did not see what advan- 
tage would be gained by adopting the mode 
of collection proposed by the nobl« 
There was but little difference in principle 
between the two propositions ; the ar- 


Bae a 
Duke. 


bik 
Out 


rangement in the Bill was infinitely more 
advantageous to the clergy. The Crown 
was to be made responsible for the payment 


of the clergy, and the Ot hc lause enabled 
the Treasury to advance an amount to the 
clergy equivalent to the current year’s in- 
come out of the Consolidated Fund. If the 
Bill empowered the officers of the Crown 
to make advances of money to the clergy 
equivalent to the revenue of the Church 
for the year, surely the Crown must have 
the power of collection. If they transfer- 
red the collection to the Eeclesiastical Com- 
missioners, they could not call upon the 
Treasury to make the advanees. He did 
not think that it was for the interest of the 
clergy, that the Amendment should 1 
pressed. 

Lord Ellenborough admiited that an ap- 
parent immediate advantage would be 
gained by pursuing the course prescribed in 
the Bill, but this would be to sacrifice per- 
manent considerations. He trusted that 
his Majesty’s Ministers would turn 
attention to the subject before the Report 
was brought up. He was sure if some ar- 
rangement of the kind now suggested by 
his noble Friend were adopted, that it 


ae 


their 


would conciliate the clergy of Ireland, and 
remove that exaggerated feeling which 


many of them entertained as to the trans- 
ference of all the revenue of the Church 
from the clergy to the Crown. As the 
Bill now stood the Commissioners of Land 
Revenue could, with the consent of ti 

Treasury, make advances equivalent to the 
year’s income. There probably would be 
on deficiency in the income of the Church 


sufficiency of funds to pay the incomes of 
the clergy, how was the money to be ap- 
plied? Was it intended that those who 
presented their drafts first should paid 
in full, while those who did not present 
their warrants so soon should be told there 
was no money in the coffers ? Ww 
intended to throw on all the clergy any 
deficiency that n ivht arise ? It was ne- 
cessary not only to provide for tix ren 
year, but for future years 
Viscount Duncannon did not t! ‘ 

Was a chance of collecting tithes | | 
unless the measure was earried in a conci- 
liatory temper, and enforced with dis: 
ticn and moderation. He believed li 
the landlords and the ereat body of thi 
people of Ireland were willing to carry t 
Bill into effect with such temper Phe 
hon. and eallant General who was S¢ e 
tary for Ireland under the lat \dminis- 

ratio ie tated, t} il fic COl ( 1 1 OL tithes 
had, in point of fuct, ceased in’ Ireland 
He could not conceive how the ad ption ot 
this amendment would lessen the dithe 
tics which would otherwisc ¢ MIS ith 
respect to carrving into effect the provi- 
sions of this Bull. 

Lord Elle: Lorough Was quit pl pal d, 

and believed all the noble Friends with 
whom he generally acted were equally 
ready, to make very great concessions with 
a view to establish the principle ot this 
measure in contormity with the cow 
tuke i by the othe I Llo IS¢ yt P la j 
'so far as regarded the manner in which the 
' clerey were to be pro led fo1 in [rel nd. 
{fe said this with the utmost sincerity, 
tho rh | clt h W many obj ‘TIONS ¢ Ste | 
against part of tl ill. He k v the full 
extent of all the cli ty ulti s of the ques yl 
| perhaps better thau he did last Veur, be- 
cause he had been since ealled on to consi- 
der the subject as a Minister of the Crown, 
and he frankly confessed the ditheulcies in 
the way of a satisfactory adjustment of th 
question appeared almost iasuperable. He 
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revenue was to be collected by the Woods | for the first few years 
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, but this might not 
The question 


not a 


foras ne of years. 


supposing that 


continue 


then was, there was 





believed it to be impossible to bring in any 
Bill for the settlement of tithes in Ireland 


against which objections might not be 
stated that must be fatal to a measure on 
any other subject. At the same time he 


also felt that the thing must be done. 


was therefore anxious, as far as possibk 
to agree in the measure as sent up from th 
House of Commons, and he believed that, 


with the exception of two or 
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he and his noble Friends should be able to | compositions under Mr. Goulburn’s 


880 
Bill, 
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concur in the greater part of the Bill, as | there were only thirty-nine appeals, and the 
amount of composition had been reduced in 


far as it related to tithes. 
so, and then they would ask the noble 
Viscount opposite whether, by the inter- 
vention of a new principle of appropriating 
church property, he and his friends were 
determined to prevent a settlement of the 
grestion | P 
Lord Farnham thought that their Lord- 
would render the proposed plan only 
rarily inconvenient by inserting a 
for the redemption of tithes. 
they took this course, in 1 


They would do 


suse 


Ls 


short time would elapse till the whole 
would be redeemed by the parties liable to 
pay tithe. He was afraid, lest by perpe- 


tuating the charge of tithe on ‘the landlord, 
they might expose the payment of rents in 
Ireland to the same unpopularity as at- 
tended payment of tithe. 
the redemption clause introduced into Sir 
Henry Hardinge’s Bill, it would be attend- 
ed with great advantage, and would finally 
settle the question satisfactorily ; mean- 
while, he thought that for the intervening 
time till tithe redemption came into opera- 
tion, they might tolerate the present prin- 
ciple 

The Earl of Wicklow would throw out 
for the leration of the Government, 
whether it could not be contrived that even 
if the collection remained with _ Com- 
missio as proposed by the clause, the 
funds should not be ees oe to the Ee. 
clesiastical more immedi- 
ately and more simply. He thought it 
hard that the additional charge of sixpence 
in the pound for the cost of collection 
should be laid upon the clergy. 

Clause agreed to, as were clauses 
9. 

On Clause 10, which provides that the 
grounds upon which applications for revi- 
sion may be founded shall be submitted to 
the Commissioners of Land Revenues for 
their consideration, and if found sufficient 
that such revision shall be allowed, 


consi 


ers, 


Commissioners 


8 and 


Lord EFilenborough objected to the 
Clause, and hoped that the House would 
join him iv eting it, especially as the 
noble \ t the head of the Govern- 


ment had admitted that this Clause was not 
defensible in point of principle. ‘The Clause 


opened tithe compositions without any 
limitation, from the period of Mr. Goul- 
burn’s Act, in 1815, downwards. It 


required evidence of what had been col- 
lected on account of tithes so far back as 
1815. Though there had been 1,505 tithe 


If 


opinion but a | 


iin 


not more than three cases. Under the Bill 
introduced by Lord Stanley for compulsory 
composition, there were eighty appeals, seven 
of which had not been adjudicated, and in 
only !4 cases were the compositions reduced 
amount. ‘These circumstances clearly 


‘proved that there had not been excess in 


, Stanley's 


\ 


f they adopted | 


4 


fixing the amount of composiuon. Lord 
Act gave a power of revision. 
Where parties acted under Mr. Goulburn’s 
Bill, the Lord-licutenant could afford 
them redress if they were dissatisfied, call 
a mecting, petition, and show the ex- 
istence of concealment or some other suf- 
ficient cause for re-opening the composition. 
Under this provision there had been only 
six appeals, of which four were dismissed ; 
in one case the composition was raised, and 
in one only it had been diminished. Was 
it fair to open every tithe composition in 
Ireland, not merely on account of fraud, 
concealment, or circumvention, for in 
those cases compositions could be opened 
under Lord Stanley’s Act, but where the 
corn averages had varied, and on ex parte 
statements ? He objected to the Clause on 
the ground that sufficient room for appeals 
had been already given, that little or no 
abuse had been shown in making the com- 
positions, and that every opportunity had 
already been afforded for correcting any- 
thing that was wrong. The avowed object 
in this Bill was to establish good order and 
tranquillity in Ireland. Could they do that 
by inducing litigations between every cler- 
gyman and his parishioners? He could 
imagine nothing so likely to disappoint the 


expectations of the Legislature as this 
clause. The noble Viscount admitted the 


clause to be indefensible in principle; he 
(Lord Ellenborough) thought it would be 
injurious in practice, and he therefore called 
upon their Lordships to discard it. 
Viscount Melbourne said, that the admis- 
sion he had made, with respect to the prin- 
ciple of the Clause, had been extended 
rather further than he intended, and more 
stress was laid upon the matter by the 
noble Baron than any thing he could say 
deserved. However, he was perfectly ready 
to admit, that, generally speaking, it was 
not advisable to open tithe compositions ; 
and, therefore, in so far was the present 
Clause not perfectly reconcilable with a 
strict adherence to the principle he had laid 
down. But let noble Lords see what were 
the reasons for a departure from that prin- 
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ciple. It was generally admitted that great 
dissatisfaction prevailed at many of the ex- 
isting compositions, that they were felt to 
be onerous and burdensome, 


corn much too high, that others were fixed 
carelessly, and without sufficient inquiry ; 
and, on these grounds, though such revi- 
sions were not in general advisable, yet, 
under all the circumstances, it was thought 
proper to admit of a deviation from the 
strict principle, for the purpose of letting in 
are-udjustment of those compositions. With 
respect to the compulsory compositions ef- 
fected under Lord Stanley’s Act, almost 
everybody admitted them to require revi- 
sion. 
great excitement ; when people did not care 


whether the compositions were fixed at a | 


rate high or low; for it was their firm 
determination not to pay tithes at all. This 


showed the necessity for a revision of com- 
positions made under such unfavourable 
circumstances. There was a strong opinion 
on this subject on the part of the wus ‘ds 
of Ireland, as was evident from w! 
passed elsewhere. The landlords had agreed 
to terms onerous to them, on the 
this among other provisions; and if thei: 
Lordships ‘struck out those conditions, they 
would not ae that willing consent to the 
Measure which could alone lead to a satis- 
factory setcleaient of the Question. He 
wished for the success of the Measure in 
Ireland, and with that view was anxious 
that the Bill should stand as it did. 

The Earl of Wicklow thought that every 
word which had fallen from the noble Vis- 
count justified his noble Friend’s argument. 
The noble Viscount said that many con- 
tracts had been entered into when the price 
of corn was high, but the Bill provided a 
remedy for this in letting in future averages. 
The noble Viscount stated, that the parishes 
which had most reason to complain of the 
compositions were those that came under the 
operation of Lord Stanley’s compulsory Act, 
and that such was the excitement that pre- 
railed, and so determined were the people 
not to pay tithes in future, that they were 
careless what might be ~ amount of com- 
position. Were parties to be allowed to 
take advantage of their own wrong? And 
was a new door to be opened to excitement 
by the present Clause? If their Lordships 
agreed to this Clause, he would rather have 
no Bill passed on the subject at all. 

Lord Carbery said, that a Bill of this 
kind never would answer the purposes for 
which it was intended, so long as any class 


{Auc. 24} 


that some had | 
been entered into on the basis of a price of 


They were entered into at a time of 


rat had | 


faith of 
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of the people of Ireland were discontented 
with its leading enactments. ‘Though he 
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| was against opening voluntary composi- 
tions, he was in favour of opening the 


compulsory compositions under Stanley’s 
Act, but no other. 

Lord Hatherton felt himself bound to 
support the Clause, as he knew that many 
compositions had been made in ignorance 
of the most important facts, although with 
the best intent and the strictest in- 
tegrity on both sides. He begged leave to 
remind the noble Baron, that the number 
'of appeals made did not depend on the 
/merits of the appeals themselves, so much 
as upon the sufficiency of the terms under 
which they were allowed. One of the 
| conditions under which appeals were al- 
lowed was, that they should be lodged 
within six weeks from the day of the pass- 
ing of the Act, and that had limited the 
number of appeals very considerably. He 
was of opinion that if these Clauses remained 
part of the Bill, not many appeals would be 
lodged under them. 

The Bishop of London said, that from 
the statements of the noble Viscount, it 
appe ared to him that the grounds for this 
He asked 
i they were pre- 
further upon property 
which was too much reduced already, in 
to satisfv, not the people of Ireland, 
but a few turbulent and tumultuary spirits 
in that countrv? He called upon such of 
| their Lordships as were best acquainted 
‘with the state of Ireland, to declare whe- 
ther there was a single composition in that 
}country under which the clergyman re- 
ceived a fifth part of the amount strictly 
due to him by the law for his tithe? He 
knew that, of the numerous witnesses exa- 
mined upon that point before a Committee 
of their Lordships, there was not a single 
one who did not admit that the clergy of 
— did not receive a fifth of what was 
lee ally due to them. He would undertake 
to show, at a future stage of the Bill, that 
the cause of all these disturbances was the 
iniquitous conduct of the Irish Parliament 
in doing away with the tithe of agistment. 

[A desultory conversation ensued, in 
| which the Earl of Ripon, Lord Fitzgerald, 
the Marquess of Westmeath, the Earl of 
Harrowby, the Earl of Winchilsea, and 
Lord Lyndhurst on the one side, declared 
their intention of opposing the Clause ; and 
in which Lord Duncannon, the Marquess 
of Clanricarde, Lord Brougham, and the 
Marquess of Lansdowne on the other side, 


ions 


ly 
laus recut away. 


hi © Were 
i their Lordships 
pared to infringe 


eni ire 


order 
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declared their intention of supporting the 
Clause. The Clause was in the end struck 
out. ] 

On Clause 40, providing that tithe com- 
positions should be increased or diminished 
according to the price of corn during the 
last seven years, as compared with the prices 
stated in the certificate thereof, and the 
amount of the rent-charges calculated ac- 
cordingly, and a little variation according 
to the price of corn should take place every 
year in theamountof rent-charges, being put, 

Lord Ellenborough proposed to omit the 
Clause, on the ground that it would operate 
in direct violation of the contracts entered 
into under the Tithe Acts respectively in- 
troduced by Mr. Goulburn and by Lord 
Stanley. The contracts made for composi- 
tion under the Bill, and the amended Bill 
of Mr. Goulburn, had been respected in 
the Measure of Lord Stanley; and with 
respect to those compositions, he trusted the 
Government would now be as honest as it 
was when the latter [ill passed. He 
should, under this feeling, move that the 
Clause be struck out. 

The Earl of Wicklow supported the ori- 
ginal Clause, as giving a protection to the 
landlords, whose interests had hitherto been 
lost sight of, and upon whom an additional 
burden was now thrown, in the considera- 
tion of those of the clergy. He considered 
that this Clause was only carrying out the 
principles of the Bill of Lord Stanley ; and 
on all these grounds he was more disposed 
to support the original Clause than the 
Amendment proposed by the noble Baron. 

Viscount Melbourne was of opinion, that 
the Clause as it stood would correct the 
evils of a fixed period of average, and, in- 


stead of inflicting injury upon any, would | 
if the Clause | 


be beneficial to all parties. 
applied to voluntary contracts alone, he 
would admit the justice of what had been 
said, but it should not be forgotten, com- 
pulsory contracts existed. 

The Marquess of Westmeath thought the 
Clause as it stood would create great confu- 
sion and injustice. 

Lord Hatherion supported the Clause, as 
without it the Bill would work a great in- 
justice upon the landlords of Ireland. It 
could not be productive of disadvantage to 
the tithe-receiver, while, on the other hand, 
it was only a provision of strict justice to 
those upon whom a heavy burden was by 
this Bill to be placed,—namely, the land- 
owners. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that on the terms 
of the law, as fixed by the measures of Mr. 
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Goulburn, and re-established under that 
proposed and passed by Lord Stanley, con- 
tracts for compositions had been entered 
into for twenty-one years, and he would 
ask on what, or with what justice, could 
this House set aside the agreements and 
contracts so entered into? Those parties 
to such engagements were entitled to the 
full benefit of the bargain they had made. 
He would ask their Lordships, if in the case 
of a contract for a Government loan, they 
would interfere, supposing the price of 
stocks rose 20 and 30 per cent. ? Would they 
consent to step in between the parties and 
their fair profit under their contract? Such 
was the case here ; the parties to these con- 
tracts and agreements were entitled, as he 
had already said, to the full benefit of their 
bargains, and on these grounds he should 
support the Amendment by which these 
agreements would be maintained inviolate. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that if this 
Clause was struck out, as he had moved, it 
was his intention, on bringing up the Re- 
port, to propose the insertion of a Clause 
with a view to the protection of existing 
rights of parties now under compulsory con- 
tracts, and to extend the same to the rent- 
charges created under this Bill. 

The House divided upon the Question 
that the Clause stand part of the Biull: 
Contents 35; Not Contents 126; Ma- 
jority Ol. 


List of the CONTENTS, 
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Upon Clause 61 being read, which en- 
acts that upon the next vacaney of the 
church of any parish in which there are not 
more than fifty members of the Established 
Church, such church may be sequestered, 
and no appointment of a clergyman to such 
church shall be made until the Lord-lieu- 
tenant in Council shall think fit so to direct ; 
and that during such period of sequestra- 
tion the rents, profits, and emoluments 
thereof from time to time accruing due, 
and all arrears which may have accrued, 
shall without any writ or process whatso- 
ever be vested in and received by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, who shall have all 
the remedies for the recovery thereof that 
had belonged to the incumbent, 

The Earl of Haddington said he rose to 
call the attention of their Lordships to this 
Clause, and to those which followed it, to 
Clause 88 inclusive, as parts of this Bill by 
which a most deadly blow was aimed at the 
Protestant religion in Ireland. 
he feared he should have to trespass on their 
Lordships’ indulgence for some time. He 
was sorry that he could not make the sub- 
ject interesting, but he was much relieved 


on this head by knowing that it was one of 
the most vital importance, which of itself 
would excite deep interest in the minds of 


their Lordships. In the remarks which he 
felt it his duty to make on it, he «assured 
the House that he would take up as little 
of its time as possible. It was his intention 
to move, asan Amendment, that the Clauses 
61 to 88, both inclusive, should be struck 
out of the Bill; and, first, he would state 
briefly to the House the substance. The 
noble Lord then read Clause 61, as already 
given. He went on to say, that by Clause 
62 it was provided, that where there were 
no members of the Istablished Church, in 
such parish the occasional duty should be 
committed to a neighbouring minister. ‘The 
next Clauses provided, that where there 
were any resident members, or where there 
was at present a resident minister and a 


{AuG. 





| 


In doing so, | 


Church or Chapel, the duty might be com- | 
mitted either to the neighbouring minister 
or to a resident curate ; but the next Clause | 


enacted, that where there were some Pro- 
testant inhabitants, members of the [stab- 
lished Church, but less than the magical 


| 


' 


number of 50, the incumbent or officiating | 
minister of the neighbouring parish, who | 


should perform occasional duty in it, should 
receive such sum, not less than 10/., and not 
exceeding 50/., as the Commissioners, by 


consent of the Lordelicutenant in Council} parishes should nevertheless 
should determine ; but if there 


vere no| purposes of union, and that 
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resident Protestants, the remuneration for 
the occasional duty by the neighbouring 
clergyman was fixed at the small sum of 
5l. in the year. Was that a fit remunera- 
tion to be offered for the services of a gen- 
tleman and a Christian minister? The 
next Clause was worthy of the serious 
attention of their Lordships. It provided 
that if in any such parish with a less num- 
ber of resident members of the Established 
Church than 50, and where a curate might 
be appointed, and where there might be no 
consecrated place of worship, a sum not 
exceeding 100/. should be granted for the 
erection of a place of worship, or a sum not 
exceeding 15/. a-year should be paid for 
the rental or hiring of some suitable build- 
ing for that purpose,—upon that Clause 
he would not offer one word of comment. 
By the next (the 68th) Clause, the Bishop 
of the diocese was to be associated with the 
Commissioners in providing for the spiri- 
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tual wants of parishes coming under the 
operation of the Lill; and here he must say 
that the bishop was very little mixed up 
with the regulations of the Bill, though it 
would be but natural to expect that he 
should have a direct interfe rence in all 
matters connected with the spiritual wants 
of his diceese. The 69th Clause authorized 
the Commissioners to let or demise the 
whole or any portion of glebe-houses or 
lands of parishes coming under the operation 
of the Act, except such portion as any resi- 
dent curate might desire to occupy. The 
70th, 71st, and 72d, empowered the Com- 
missioners to pay off charges on, and reco- 
ver sums due to, such suppressed benefices, 
and, in case the sequestration should be 
removed, to charge a portion of such charges 
paid off on the succeeding incumbent. The 
next Clause authorized the Commissioners 
to disunite a parish having less than 50 
Protestant inhabitants from any union in 
which it had been joined, and to deal with 
it as a single parish, and by the next Clause 
it was enacted, that if the union should be 
maintained, the income of the next incum- 
bent should be subject to such reduction as 
the Lord-lieutenant should direct with 
respect to the extent of duty in those 
parishes of the union not containing more 
than 50 Protestants. The next Clauses 
provided, that where parishes were united 
to other parishes not contiguous, they 
should be disunited next vacancy; that 
charges on unions should be provided for, 
that glebe-houses or churches in disunited 
be used for 
no episcopal 
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union should be made without notice to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The 78th 
Clause provided that incomes derived from 
benefices in which divine service had not 
been performed for three years, and which 


{LORDS} 


were therefore suppressed under the Church | 


Temporalities’ Act, should be applied to the 
purposes, not of that Act, but of the present 
Bill. The next Clause provided for the 
reduction of benefices of which the revenues 
should be proportioned to the ecclesiastical 
duty, so that no benefice should be reduced 
below 300/. The next Clause of importance 
to which he came was the 84th, which pro- 
vided that the Ecciesiastical Commissioners 
should pay all the monies vested in them 
under the Act into the Bank of Ireland, to 
be there carried to a separate account, called 
the ‘* Reserve Fund Account,” out of which 
the various sums and charges to be paid by 


them under the Bill were to be defrayed, | 


and the overplus to be paid into the Conso- 
lidated Fund. By the next Clause that fund 
was charged with the payment of 50,0001. 
for the moral and religious education of the 


people, without distinction of religion. | 


The remaining Clauses provided that the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury might 
lend and advance out of the produce of the 
Consolidated Fund such sum or sums of 
money as might be required for the pur- 
poses of the Bill, on the credit of the reserve 
fund. ‘The 88th Clause required the Com- 
missioners to make an annual report of 
their proceedings to Parliament. Now, he 
thought that in this abstract of the Clauses 


which he should propose to strike out, their | 
Lordships would agree with him that there | 


was ample matter for serious consideration. 
Here were the matters of two distinct 


Bills, and he was sure that even if their 


Lordships were disposed to concur in the | 
Clauses he had just read, which he did not | 


believe, they would admit at least that the 
present Bill was not that in which they 
should be introduced. ‘Those Clauses went 


to encumber a Bill on the general princi- | 


ples of which, after what had passed that 
evening, it was seen that there was very 
little difference of opinion amongst their 
Lordships, by the introduction of a princi- 
ple to which insuperable objections were 
raised, and to which he was sure the major- 
ity of that House would not assent. He 
should have thought that noble Lords 
opposite would have rested content with the 
abstract principle which had had such an 
effect in ousting their opponents from office, 
and placing themselves in the Government, 
and that they would have embodied it in a 
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separate measure. However, he would not 
then enter into that Question, but he 
would call on their Lordships to make their 
stand and resist this first legislative attempt 
to divert the property of the Church to 
other than Ecclesiastical and Protestant 
He would not enter into the ques- 
tion of the right of Parliament to divert 
property sacred, or otherwise, from the 
particular purpose for which it had been 
bestowed, but he must say that the assertion 
of such a right in the ease of Church-pro- 
perty involved a principle fraught with 
great danger to the security of property in 
general. When he spoke of the Church, 
let it not be supposed that he stood there as 
the supporter of any of its abuses—that he 
stood as the supporter of pluralities and 
other abuses which had crept in by time, 
and which by the admission of the most 
sincere advocates of the Church ought to 
be remedied; but that was one of the 
reasons why he objected to this Bill as 
it now stood. If noble Lords opposite 
would insist on having a resident clergy, 
and each with only one cure of souls, then 
it would be necessary that they should pro- 
vide a decent maintenance for those 
clergymen on whose constant attendance 
to that cure of souls they insisted. In that 
case there would be little left after such 
decent provision was made ; but that little 
would be made less by the other payments 
which they would have to make out of the 
church revenues under the Bill. This, he 
repeated, was one ground of his objection. 
Now, he did not object so much to the 
principle of sequestration as to the principle 
on which it was made. Pro hac vice, 
there was a limitation to the principle as 
to place and numbers; but that limitation 
did not tend to lessen the dangerous opera- 
tion of the measure. At present, the place 
in which the principle was to operate 
was confined to Ireland; but if they 
adopted that principle, the time might 
come when it would be considered that it 
should be applied to England also. In the 
majority of parishes in England the mem- 
bers of the Established Church composed 
the greater number of the inhabitants, but 
there were others in which they might and 
did now form the small minority. Here, 
then, was a precedent ready made to their 
hands, to be acted upon on a future occa- 
sion. The principle was limited pro hac 
vice, as he had said, to fifty Protestants ; 
but what was there magical in that num- 
ber that it should be always adhered to? 
Suppose the numbers of Protestants and 


uses. 
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Catholics should be taken comparatively, 
and that there should be 100 Protestants 
and some 4,000 or 5,000 Catholics, the 
principle would be as applicable in that 
case as it was at present. but then the 
Bill carried with it a temptation. It pro- 
mised a surplus revenue to be applied to 
other than Protestant Ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, and just the same arguments which 
were now used for the operation of the 
Bill on parishes where there were not fifty 
Protestants, might hereafter be used to ex- 
tend its operation to cases where there 
were less than 100. He understood that 
there were in Ireland 2,505. [A noble 
Lord: the number is 2,405.] He had got 
the numbers 2,505, and of that number 
this Bill would strike at the existence of 
860, that being the number of parishes 
which had less than fifty resident Protest- 
ants. It would then leave 1,045 with 
more than fifty, but there were 960 parishes 
with more than 100 Protestants, and 800 
with between fifty and 100. These latter 
would probably be the next to be dealt 
with on the principle of the Bill, in order 
to satisfy those who were clamouring 
against the Established Church. No won- 
der that the success of this measure had 
been received with shouts in another place 
—no wonder that it should have been op- 
posed by a majority of the county Members 
of England and Wales, and that at length 
its principle should have been carried by a 
small majority of the whole House, and 
that the number of that majority was not 
much more than the numbers of the Catholic 
Members of that House, under the influ- 
ence of the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin. Well might a micasure sv carried 
have the effect of striking terror into the 
Protestants of Ireland, and of inspiring 
their opponents with triumph. Reference 
was made on a former night by the noble 
Viscount to the Church Temporalities’ Act, 
and the noble Viscount had appealed to 
their Lordships to pass this Bill because 
they had passed that Act, 
his objections to this Bill was, that it inter- 
fered with that Act. There were many 
things in that Act of which he disapproved 
at the time, and which he still continued 
to disapprove, because he thought it did 
injustice to the prelates and to the clergy ; 
but still there were parts of it which were 
good, and it was free from many of the 
most objectionable parts of the present 
measure. It did not interfere with the 
principle of Protestant numbers. It did 


not interfere with the appropriation of 
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Now, one of 
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Church property to other than Protestant 
Ecclesiastical purposes. It did not interfere 
with the property of glebe-houses and 
lands. On the contrary, it provided for 
keeping them up, and assisted to enlarge 
and increase them. But the present Bill 
went to divert, m addition to its other ob- 
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jectionable parts, the funds created by that 


Bill to other and totally opposite purposes. 
It paid to the Consolidated Fund, certain 
sums in order to get out of that fund, a 
grant of 50,000/. to the education board. 
But there was one thing which was urged 
as a recommendation of the Church Tem- 
poralities’ Bill—it was said to be a final 
measure; and he was sure, that if it had 
not been so described, it would not have 
passed their Lordships’ House. The Bill 
had been supported by the right Reverend 
Prelate (the Bishop of London), who stated 
as one of his reasons for that support, that 
it wasa final measure. He (Lord Had- 
dington) and several other Peers did not 
vote at all on that occasion, but most cer- 
tainly he would have opposed it if he had 
considered it not a final measure. What 
then, he would ask, was there in this Bill 
in common with the Church Temporalities’ 
Bill? [Viscount Melbourne: the suspen- 
sion of many benefices.] Yes; but not on 
the principle of the number of Protestants 
in the parish, and in cases only where di- 
vine service had not been performed in the 
parish for three vears; but even in that 
case the funds were tied up, and not ap- 
plied to any other than Protestant Ecclesi- 
astical purposes. There was one part of 
his noble Friend’s (Lord Melbourne’s) ap- 
peal to their Lordships the other evening, 
which he could not pass without a remark. 
It was that part in which his noble Friend 
was pleased to be jocular, though, from the 
gravity with which he had urged the point, 
he (Lord Haddington) at one moment 
thought him serious. His noble Friend 
had reminded their Lordships that he had 
been asked, soon after his Government was 
formed, whether he considered himself 
pledged to the resolution of the House of 
Commons on the subject of appropriation, 
and he had answered in the affirmative ; 
and his noble Friend went on to add, that 
though he had made that statement, the 
majority of their Lordships had taken no 
step to turn him out—that, on the con- 
trary, though they had opposed him on 
some points, they had given a support to 
the general measures of his Government ; 
and he asked whether, under such circum- 
stances, it was consistent in their Lordships 
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to oppose him on this occasion? Now, he 
would ask whether their Lordships had 
ever heard of such an appeal as that? 
Why, they had not opposed the noble Vis- 
count: Government in every step which 
they took, because they were not unmindful 
of the times in which they lived, because 
they were not disposed to give a factious 
opposition, because they wished to give his 
Government a fair trial, and because their 
opposition was to measures and not to men. 
It was on these grounds that the noble 
Viscount’s Government was not opposed ; 
but for the noble Viscount now to turn 
round and say, that the Opposition should 
support the present because they had sup- 
ported other measures of the Government, 
was, to say the least of it, a most extraor- 
dinary mode of arguing—certainly a most 
extraordinary ground for shifting the re- 
sponsibility of the noble Viscount’s mea- 
sures on his political opponents. His noble 
Friend had made one admission as to this 
Bill, which ought to be fatal to it. He 
had admitted that it would be some dis- 
couragement to Protestantism, and to the 
Established Religion in Ireland. Now, 


though he would admit that the Protestants 


did not constitute a third of the population 
of Ireland, still he would assert that the 
Established Church in that country was 
the great prop of the connexion between 
the two countries, and on this point he 
would appeal with confidence to the Pres- 
byterians of Ireland. It was because, 


amongst other reasons, he felt convinced of 


this truth, that he would not give his 
sanction to these clauses. By these clauses 
the Catholics were made the heirs to the 
Protestant Church in all the parishes where 
the Bill would operate; and from this 
feeling they had a temptation in every in- 
stance, where the attempt was not hopeless, 
to reduce the number of Protestants in each 
parish down, as had been said by a friend 
of his, “ to the no-parson-point.” Now, 
suppose there were fifty-five Protestant 
inhabitants in a parish, it would not be 
very difficult on the part of the Catholics, 
by means of intimidation, to drive them 
out, to make them wish to go where they 
might lead a quiet life. There was a temp- 
tation held out to them so to intimidate 
the resident clergyman as to induce him 
to create a vacancy; for in all those pa- 
rishes where the Protestants were under 
fifty, the Bill would not come into opera- 
tion until a vacancy was created by the 
death or resignation of the incumbent. 
Even from the short experience he had had 
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in Ireland, he could assure their Lordships 
that they could not do anything more de- 
structive to its tranquillity than to create 
any feeling which would rouse up the 
spirit of intimidation, and more particularly 
on grounds connected with religion. It 
had been said, that the sum of 50,0001. 
would be paid by the Consolidated Fund, 
and that that would lessen the temptation 
to which he referred. This might be true 
if all that the agitators of Ireland wanted 
was to get the 50,0001. for the purposes of 
education ; but did any man who had any 
knowledge of the subject think that all 
those agitators wanted was the 50,0001. ? 
Was it not notorious that they aimed at 
nothing less than the levelling of the Es- 
tablished Church? He had heard so much 
urged on the assumption of a surplus, that 
he felt it unnecessary to add a word to 
what had been said as to the absurdity of 
that assumption. There was not, and there 
could not be, any surplus of church revenue, 
if out of that was to be paid all that was 
charged on it by this Bill. To legislate, 
therefore, on the assumption that a surplus 
would remain, would be to play into the 
hands of those whose object was to under- 
mine the Protestant Church. He felt that 
he had not been able to do justice to this 
subject, and he was sorry that it had not 
fallen into other hands. He would only 
add, that he could conceive a case of dire 
necessity urging a measure of this kind, 
which might induce men to concur in it 
against their conviction of its justice ; but 
had any case of that kind been made out 
for this Bill? Had any pressure of the 
swva necessilas been proved, or attempted 
to be proved, to justify this measure ? Was 
there anything, and what, in the character 
of the Protestant Church of Ireland which 
called for it? ‘That Church had been the 
subject of the grossest exaggeration. Its 
wealth was said to be enormous, while its 
members were said to be comparatively few. 
Its revenues were quadrupled, and the 
number of its adherents described to be less 
than a-fourth of the actual amount. The 
truth, however, had at last come out, and 
we now knew with tolerable certainty the 
amount of its revenues and the numbers of 
its members. It might be, and no doubt 
was, necessary to make a more equal distri- 
bution of the revenues of the Church 
amongst the clergy, but that could be done 
without spoliation. Was there, he would 
ask. anything in the character of its clergy 
which called for this Measure? He would 
say nothing of the character of the clergy 
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of another church; but this he would | 
assert with confidence, that the clergy of 
the Established Church of Ireland would 
stand a comparison not only with the Ca. 
tholic priesthood of their own country, but 
with the priesthood of any country in the 
world :—more exemplary conduct, more 
zeal in the discharge of their duties, more 
piety in their own conduct, did not exist 
amongst any body of clergy in any country. 
No doubt there were anomalies in the 
Church of Ireland, but did the correction 
of those anomalies require that the church 
should be pulled down? Was that the 
reason why they should not consider it as 
one of the great links of connexion between 
England and Ireland? Was it, then, that 
the number of Protestant members was so 
small, compared with the mass of the po- 
pulation in Ireland? Was that a sound 
reason for taking from them that property 
which had hitherto been applied solely for 
their religious instruction? He would tell 
their Lordships that the time might come, 
and there was no telling how soon, when 
they might feel called upon to declare 
whether they would support or not the 
Protestant Institutions of this country. 
Let them not defer the declaration until it 
might be too late to make it with effect. 
He wouid not further trespass on the in- 
dulgence of the House, but conclude by 
moving, that the Clauses he had mentioned 
be omitted. 

On the Question being put as to the 
omission of Clause sixty-on 

Lord Glenelg said, that he was as deeply 
impressed with the importance of this ques- 
tion, and as much alive to the great in- 
terests which it involved, as his noble 
Friend who had just sat down, or as any 
noble Lord in that House. He did not ask 
their Lordships to support those clauses on 
the ground of any comparison of numbers 
of Catholics and Protestants. If he asked 
their Lordships to support the Bill, he did 
so not on any ground of misconduct on the 
part of the Protestant Clergy, for he pro- 
fessed himself as ready as his noble Friend, 
or any other noble Lord, to offer the full- 
est testimony to the active virtues of tha 
venerable body. Whatever they might 
have been at one period, since the Union 
there had been a rapid improvement in the 
character of the Irish Church in connexion 
with its Clergy ; and he would add that at 
present there could be found in no Church 
a greater number of individuals eminent 
for zeal, piety, and learning. His noble 
Friend had not alluded to the actual condi- 
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tion of that Church in its relation to the 
great mass of the people of Ireland. His 
noble Friend had said that this Bill con- 
tained two measures which had no neces- 
sary connexion, and ought not to be joined 
in the same Bill. He would admit that 
the appropriation of a sum of money for 
the particular purposes of general education 
not necessarily connected with the 
arrangement as to tithes, but the general 
object of both principles was the same ; it 
was to promote the tranquillity of Ireland 
—it was to rescue the Church of Ireland 
from the great danger with which she was 
now threatened. ‘To secure that object he 
would extend the benefits of education 
throughout Ireland, and in that respect 
the two measures, as his noble Friend 
called them, were the same. His noble 
Friend had admitted that there were ano- 
malies in the Church. The object of the 
Ministers was to correct those anomalies, 
and improve the character of the Church in 
the estimation of the country. This would 
be a lasting benefit to the Church itself as 
well as to the nation, for he would admit 
with his noble Friend, that all who desired 
to continue the connexion of the two coun- 
tries ought to support the Protestant estab- 
lished Church ; and it was in the firm con- 
viction that he should be doing the best for 
its support that he would give his cordial 
assent tothe present Bill. The Protestant 
Church had in facet been made the victim 
of the policy of the State in former times ; 
and it was suffering under the aecumulated 
Impartial truth 
he was afraid must admit that that Church 
was not established altogether with a view 
to the religious improvement of the people 
of Ireland. It was originally established 
by the cold dictates of a calculating policy, 
and intended only to form part of that ma- 
chinery by which the political ascendancy 
of this country in Ireland was to be secured 
and perpetuated. How else could it be 
accounted for, that in Ireland alone the 
Protestant Church had failed to produce 
those fruits abundantly gathered from it in 
all other parts? Why, with the same 
doctrines, the same purity of principles that 
elsewhere united all in love and reverence 
towards it, had it in Ireland failed, not 
only to make converts, but even to gain 
friends? The consequences of this mis- 
taken policy, and of the invidious position 
in which the Church had been placed, were 
not easily to be removed. The first great 
step, however, had been already taken in 
the improvement of the clergy; the next 
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to be taken would be to transfer the pay-_| 


ment of tithe from the tenant to the land- 
lord, and this he considered would go far 
towards conciliation. 
though there had been great exaggeration 
in the statements made, that the 
Church had great wealth, ample endow- 
ments, princely possessions, and the im- 
pression was, that although it had more 
than was needed for the supply of all the 
moral and spiritual wants of the Protest- 
ants, yet that it was unwilling to give any 
portion to be laid out for the advantage of 
their Roman Catholic brethren. ‘Their 
Lordships must look to the aspect of the 
country. To save the Protestant Church 
in Ireland from destruction it was neces- 
sary that the good will of ‘the people of 
that country should be conciliated. What 
was not granted to the voice of thousands 
could not be withheld from the cry of 
millions. If the proposition before their 
Lordships went to injure the stability of 
the Church, he was of opinion that they 
should pause before they acceded to it; 
but, on the contrary, if it could be shown 
that it had the opposite effect, they should 
not hesitate a moment in adopting it. He 
denied that it was intended to strike any 
blow at the Irish Church by the mode in 
which it was proposed to deal with certain 
of the parishes. The ‘Temporalities’ Act had 
alreadyto some extent recognized the princi- 
ple of numbers, and Ministers only extended 
its principle. He was ready to admit that the 
Clergy were extremely useful in their ca- 
pacity of resident gentry, but they were fre- 
quently called upon to act as magistrates,and 
that was likely to be injurious to them in the 
estimation of their parishioners—their own 
flocks were small in number, and with 
them they could not be on the same terms 
of minute intimacy that might prevail if 
they were placed in a less exalted station, 
and which did exist between the Roman 
Catholic flock and the priest. As to the 
observation about the money proposed for 
erecting Churches, he thought it sufficient ; 
1002. would be enough to raise such an edi- 
fice as would accommodate a small congre- 
gation, and he thought that the poor and 
scattered Protestants would be materially 
benefited by this provision of the Bill, in 
having religious worship brought home to 
their door. His noble Friend had said that 
removing the Protestant Clergy from the 
parishes where there was no congregation 
was striking a blow at the existence of the 
Church ; but when their Lordships came 
to reflect on the state of these parishes—in 


It was certain, al- | 
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all of them very few Protestants—in some 
none at all—he thought they could not 
deny that it was doing no injury to the 
Church to rectify the evil. The next 
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branch of the subject referred to education. 


Irish | 


that country would be giving greater 





He should not enter into the merits of the 
question of a general system of education, 
because it had been discussed before, and 
because his noble Friend had but slightly 
alluded to it. But he felt bound to say 
that he believed its extension would be 


highly advantageous to the Established 
Church of Ireland. The Established 


Church grounded its claims upon intelli- 
gence, and the more that was increased, 
the more converts there would be to the 
reasonable opinions entertained by it. To 
give a general education to the people of 
Sta- 
bility to the Church, and extending and 
perpetuating its influence. His noble 
Friend had touched very slightly on the 
principle of appropriation, and he (Lord 
Glenelg) should not, therefore, be tempted 
to trespass beyond the example set him. 
Whatever might be the general or abstract 
view of the subject, the practical sense of 
mankind had established the proposition 
that the Legislature might deal with 
Church property, and surely the surplus 
funds of the Church could be applied to no 
better purpose than the promotion of a 
system of moral education. The noble 
Lord himself, in agreeing to the distribu- 
tion of Church property, recognized a dif- 
ference between it and private property, 
and thereby assented to the principle which 
he had laid down, showing that Church 
property was to be regarded as property 
held in trust for public purposes. His no- 
ble Friend had next attacked the funds to 
be created for Church purposes by the Bill 
before their Lordships; but his noble 
Friend should not have confounded them 
as he did. He should have distinguished 
between those which were denominated the 
Reserve Fund, and those which accrued 
under the operation of the Church Tempo- 
ralities’ Act. ‘The more the state of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland was consi- 
dered, the more incumbent it appeared on 
those who were bound to protect it to put 
it in a condition of safety. If the oppor- 
tunity which now offered were to be lost it 
might be too late to attempt it ever again. 
The agitation of Ireland was mainly deri- 
vable from the ill feeling engendered in 
connexion with the Church ; that agitation 
was great, and by no means decreasing. 
Their Lordships, indeed, were so used to 
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hear of disturbances and tumults in Ire- 
land, that the alarming tale had ceased 
to make the due impression on them. If 
their Lordships were told of any other peo- 
ple in these dominions being in the same 
way, they would feel themselves bound to 
take immediate and effective steps to bring 
them into a state of tranquillity. In con- 
clusion, he said, that however auspicious 


fAua, 24} 


might be their prospects elsewhere, so long | 


as Ireland continued in its present state this 
great empire never could enjoy perfect se- 
curity. 

The Bishop of London spoke 


as fol- 


lows: *—‘“ My Lords, there cannot be a | 


clearer and more demonstrative proof of 


the viciousness of those principles upon 
which the measure now before your Lord- 
ships is based, than the fact, that the noble 
Lord who has just addressed the House, 
gifted as he is with talents of the highest 
order, with commanding powers of elo- 
quence, and with refined and exalted feel- 
ings, should utterly have failed in making 
out a case foritsdefence. The noble Lord 
will, I trust, excuse me, if I express my 


belief, that, in the present instance, his | choice. 


feelings have interfered with his talents, and 
rendered his eloquence ineffective. I am 
sure that he feels in his heart a secret com- 
punction, and a generous warmth of sym- 
pathy for the calamities of that unfortunate 
class of men, whose difficulties will be gric- 
vously aggravated by the present measure ; 
a class of men to whose excellence the noble 
Lord himself has borne ample testimony, 
and has honoured them with his eulogy, 
while he starves them by his Bill. My 
Lords, I have risen with great hesitation 
to address your Lordships, and should prob- 
ably have forborne to intrude myself upon 
your notice, had it not been for the perso- 
nal reference which has been made to me 
by the noble Earl, whose Motion I support. 
That noble Lord has said, and said truly, 


that I was induced to vote for the Bill of 


1833, relating to the Church of Ireland, by 
the repeated assurances given his Majesty’s 
Government, that it was intended to be a 
final measure of settlement and conciliation. 
My Lords, there were some parts of that 
Bill to which I certainly entertained very 
strong objections. In giving my vote for that 
measure, I stated distinctly that I did so 
with reluctance. But there were also parts 
of the Bill which I thought calculated to 
benefit the Church of Ireland and to in- 


* Republished from a corrected edition pub- 
lished by Fellowes. 
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crease its efficiency ; and upon the whole, 
as long as I was not called upon to saeri- 
I felt myself 
though 


rt. But 


fice any essential principle, 
called to 
in some respects a reluctant sum 


give it a sincere, 


upon 


my Lords, upon the express as= 
surance thet it was to be tinal ‘nd when 
in the e of the last spe ike 
ing of the (ommission of | * which 
had been sent into Trelan Xpres- 


it, I urged 


nv Strong disap} robation of 





this point, and reminded his Majestv's Miz 
nisters of their declaration that the measure 
of 1833 was to be final, no member of the 
Government—and some were then present 
whom I do not now see in the House— rose 
up in his p! ie to denv the statement. | 
repeat the statement now, Lords, in 
| justification of the course which I am pur- 


suing, 


| 


; Way by which the proposers oi} 


n 
| f: 





offering mv determined snd un- 


to thi 


In 


COMpromising 


opposition measure 
now under discussion. 

I now proceed to consider the measure 
itself. My Lords, there appears to me only 
one alternative between the branches of 
which the Government have to make their 
I have looked at the question in 
every point of view; I have considered it 
carefully and anxiously, and I can see no 
Bill can 
either there is 


for this 


f the 
escape from this dilemma: 
me 


an overwhelming necessity isure 


\ b r of this 


and I do not expect that any Met 
House will venture to stand u 
that any thing of the most 
whelming necessity can justify the 
in pri 


-eSsitv, or 


short 


of a measure indefe 


either there is such a n 1S 


? 1 e 
the whole question 


ot. If there be not, 
ills tothe ground; there is no defence: it 
IS res COn( la mata. 
But if there be this overwhelming neces- 


it the 
has occurs 


was there n¢ 
W hut 


to make the necessitv 


sity now, I would ask, 
same in the vear 1835? 
red since that 
more imperious and overpowering ? Where 
1 If there 


no difference, if there was then as ure 


time 
is the diilerence to be found ? 


necessity as there is now, the Goverm 


+ + 
‘ 


was not justified in suppressing the fact, in 
slurring over the emergency, in abstaining 
from an endeavour to persuade your Lord. 
ships to adopt a measure which they knew 
then, if they know it now, to be of urgent 


and paramount importance. But 


a 


no such 


necessity was then admitted to exist; on 
| the contrary, its existence was vehemently 
denied, by none more vehemently than hy 


the very framers and supporters of this 
Bill. No, my Lords, it had not then as- 
9 G 
4 7 
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sumed the consistency and force of necessity. 
It was 2 mere abstract principle, a specula- 
tion, floating in the political atmosphere in 
the form of vapour, which it required a 
storm in the political atmosphere to con- 
dense into a thunderbolt, in the shape of a 
legislative enactment, destined to fall upon 
the devoted heads of the Protestant clergy 
of Ireland. No, not destined to fall; for 
your Lordships will yet interpose the shield 
of justice to screen them from the fate to 
which they seem to have been appointed. 
But was there then no necessity for this 
measure? Ah, yes, my Lords, there was 
a necessity; but of what kind? Of such 
a kind as an honest and constitutional states- 
man will not be forward to avow. But it 
is enough to allude to it, without dwelling 
further on so painful a topic. Let us see 
whether, besides this, any other necessity 
for the measure can be alleged. It is said, 
that it is necessary to pacify Ireland. Would 
to God, my Lords, that some plan could h¢ 
devised for the pacification of that unhappy 
country! Which of your Lordships would 
not consent to sacrifice much for such an 
object? What is here meant by pacifica- 
tion? Look, my Lords, at the nature of 
the intended process. It does not deal with 
the country at large; it is intended to 
pacify it parish by parish; and how? to 
appease religious discord, the bane of that 
land; and what remedy does the Bill sup- 
ply? No doubt a very effectual one. In 
order to quiet the Roan Catholies, it will 
exterminate the Protestants; and then all 
will be quiet, v7 solitudinem faciunt, pacem 
appellant. 

But it is necessary to provide education 
for the people of Ireland. A most import- 
It is a duty incum- 
bent upon the Government of every Chris- 
tian country, to provide for the poor, or 
rather to encourage and assist the poor to 
provide for themselves, religious and use- 
ful instruction. But whether that educa- 
tion should be absolutely gratuitous, is 
another question. ‘The result of my own 
observation and experience for many years 
has satisfied me, that the instruction most 
highly prized by the poorer classes, and 
most advantageous to them, is that for 
which they pay, either wholly or in part. 
They attach more value and importance to 
an article which they purchase, than to 
that which they receive as a free gift. 
They are more careful to profit by it, and 
less willing to throw it away. Nor is this 
principle inapplicable to Ireland. I have 
to adduce the concurrent opinion of 


ant object, no doubt. 
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the Commissioners of Inquiry into Educa- 
tion in Ireland—able, judicious, liberal 
men, Mr. Leslie Forster, Mr. Frankland 
Lewis and others—that gratuitous, purely 
gratuitous, education is not that which 
is best adapted to the wants and_ habits 
of the people there. But supposing that 
it were otherwise, and that it were de- 
sirable to furnish them with the means 
of universal education, free of all charge to 
themselves: are there not other parties be- 
sides the Church who may be reasonably cal- 
Jed upon to step forward and bear a great 
part, at least, of the burthen,—the land- 
owners and land-holders of Ireiand? Or 
if it be too heavy for them, why not do for 
Ireland, what the legislature have for the 
three last years cheerfully done for this 
country, make an annual grant from the 
public purse for the purposes of education ? 
In the first stage of the experiment, for an 
experiment after all it must be, why should 
not the public at large pay for it, rather 
than a Church, already too much impover- 
ished? The nation can afford to pay for 
it: the Church cannot. And the public at 
large are as much interested in the results 
of that experiment as the Church itself, 
and will be a gainer by it, whatever be the 
expense. Every one who has any thing to 
lose, which is worth the keeping, is a gainer 
by the education of the poorer classes. ‘The 
safety of your Lordships’ property, the 
well-being of society, the public security, 
depend upon the Christian education of 
those classes. 

But is there any other kind of necessity 
for this measure? Yes, my Lords, the ne- 
cessity, we are told of pacifying the Roman 
Catholics.—Pacify the Roman Catholics ? 
Have we not abundant and melancholy 
proof of the utter futility of such efforts as 
these, in the way of pacification? Has any 
such device, produced though it may have 
been under the happiest auspices, and with 
the most flattering promises, in any degree 
succeeded? Has not each of them in its 
turn, signally and lamentably failedr My 
Lords, it has been unhappily characteristic 
of all the measures hitherto adopted for the 
quieting of Ireland, that in none of them 
has been the principle, or property, of fi- 
nality. Every succeeding measure has been 
but the stepping-stone to another. But I 
am wrong: in the Bill before us, my Lords, 
there isa principle of finality; a very dis- 
cernible germ at least of something final 
and conclusive; the seed of extermination 
and destruction. I speak the fullest con- 
viction of my heart, when I declare to your 
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Lordships, unwilling as I am to prophesy, | } 


that if you pass this Bill into a law, 
will as effectually pass sentence of extine- 
tion upon the Church of Ireland, as if you 
were to embody in one of its Clauses a dis- 
tinct enactment, that from the year of 
our Lord 1840—no matter what precise 
year, but certainly at no very distant date 
—the Protestant Church of [Ireland shall 
for ever cease and determine. Pacify the 
Roman Catholics my Lords? pacify men, 
who, from Gandelphy down to Doyle and 
MS Hale—I beg pardon for having men- 
tioned the former name ; it escaped my lips 


you 


through inadvertence—he is gone to his 
an) 24 
! 1 } = 4 
account, and I would not allude in the 


ndness to his errors, if errors 


lown to Dr. M‘ Hale, \ 


spirit of unki 
they were—but d 
has out-heroded his predecessors 1 the vi 

mence and virulence of his hatred to the Pr ro- 
testant Church; men, I say, ] i 


1 


who nave Ge 


signated that Church as an tee bus on 
national prosperity ; a vampire, sucking thi 
country’s blood ; an idol of Juggernaut, to! 

got rid of at any rate and at I] } is 
Pacify such men as these? But there might 
be some hopes, my Lords, ifthey had contine 

their expressions of dislike to such phrases 
as I have quoted—if they regarded us sim- 
ply as heretics and intruders. But the evi! 


will lies deeper than this. ‘The Established 
Church of Ireland is regarded by them and 
described, as a memorial of conquc st and a 

badge of slavery. If so, my Lords, will it 
be freed from that characte r by the pres 
Bill? When the Church shall have been 
stripped, by the operation of Risa measure 

of some 800 parishes, will it be the lessa 


+ 


ent 


token of conquest, or a ba ia of avs ? 
Will not the remaining number, be it what 
it may, still be an eye-sore a a thorn to 


the Roman Catholics, and continue to be so, 
till the period of its utter extermination ? 
That period will come, my Lords, if this 
Bill be passed. This year, the Government 
of the country proceed to deal with the Irish 
Church with what they consider to bea 
gentle hand. Eight hundred benefices and 
more are to be cut off; so much exuberant 
and ornamental foliage, as it will be styled, 
is to be torn from the tree; another year 
some branches will be lopped from 
parent trunk; 
stem; then the bark will be stripped 
and last of all will come the enemy and lay 
his deadly axe to the root, and it will be 
cut down and cast into the fire. 


at 
ou, 
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vou prepared for the consun imation of that 
se 





objec t, desi is if is, to sacrifice upon 
the altars o h | ition, the 
ta ist ( 4 y 
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Dut there Is a net it’ conferring 
some benefit upon the Roman Catholic 
populat ion of Ireland. Aye, my Lords, 
there is indeed: but not such a benefit as 














this measure promises to confer. Most 
: ‘¢] alata) i } a ; 
anxious 2m I that some method may b 
. ° . +° 1 . 1 . ‘° 1 
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V, . 1 « ie he 
uniortunate race. Wretched as is the 
condition of the poor rotest it peasantry 
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in most parts of Ireland, that of their Ro- 
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legislators ww the property of the Pres 
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savs. In the pr int to his second Letter 
on the Roman Catholhie Oath,— 

Having | rto ¢ u 1 to avoid mix- 
ing up the great ¢ stion of t obligations of 
the Roman Catbolr oath with any other topics, 
such as the consequences, good or evil, that 
may be supposed by opposite parties to result 
from any part cular inte rpretation of its terms, 
I have determined to adhere, at least in the 


to the same 


ourse 
( UISe, 


prese nt public ation, 


although much tempted, if not provoked, to 
} sweep away some of the many delusions prac 
| ° ba , be . . . 
, tised upon the present occasion. Suffice it 


i to say, that 1 
the | 
a few incisions made in the | 


; On 


Pacify the Roman Catholics of Ireland ? | 


And do your Lordships still think tat they 
are to be pacified? Or if they are, are 


a consider my views 
as expressed in this yam phlet tolera! ly well 
sustained, I am fully as well prepared to main- 
tain and to prove, that the re solation; adopte d 
the motion of Lord John Russell, as ex- 
pl ained hy that noble Lord and } nd, 
neither te nds, nor appears to be intended, to 

ecure peace and prosperity to my country; 
in the slightest degree to benefit the 
peasantry of Ireland. I feel no desire to 
intrude my reasons for these opinions; but if 
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he should require them, he shall have them ; | tleman, except the glebe-houses of the parochial 


and whatever other claims they may possess 
to his attention, he will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they are the opinions and 
reasons of one who, in time of need, has 
practically laboured more ~nifered more, and ] 
done more, in behalf o/ ..at peasantry, than 
any one of his Lordship’s Irish Catholic 
parliamentary supporters, or peradventure, of 


clergy. 


If it be thought that these expressions 


may be coloured with a natural tinge of 


wrofessional partiality, let them be corrobo- 


rated by the evidence of Major Woodward, 
the Inspector of Prisons in Ireland, who 
thus expressed himself twelve years since, 


all of them put together. —and the clergy have assuredly not receded 


Such, my Tf ords, is the opinion of a very 
o the benefit likely to 
accrue to the oman Catholic peasantry of 
treland, from the adoption of this measure. 
's it not ol ious that they mnst be injured 
fited, by the wi ‘rawal from 
mong them of the most consta..<ly resident, 
-he most active, the most benevolent class 
of Irish gentry? Is that description too 
strong? Permit me, my Lords, to confirm 
its truth by quoting the words of one who, 
while he lived, was one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Irish Church, and who 
died deeply regretted by all its friends,— 
the late Bishop Jebb. That excellent 
prelate delivered a speech in this House, 
in the year 1824, which he afterwards 
printed, and which has been more than 
once republished. It well deserves the 
perusal of every one who wishes to under- 
stand the real state of the Church in 
Ireland. The statements which that speech 
contains have long been before the public, 
and to this day, my Lords, not one of them 
has been cor troverted. The testimony of 
Bishop Jebb valuable as it is in itself, is 
the more so, vecause it is the testimony of 
one, who was at all times animated with a 
spirit of the utmost liberality and kindness 
towards the Roman Catholics, and who, as 
he deserved, wes respected and loved by 
them in return. His words are these :— 


competent 3 


I am quite aware, that in many parts of 
Ireland the parochial clergy have a narrow 
field of strictly spiritual labours. This cireum- 
stance is regarded by some with unmingled 
regret; by others, I am sorry to say, with 
malignant triumph: but I must rather consider 
itin the light of a providential compensation. 
For from the peculiar situation of those very 
perts of Ireland, the clergy there stationed have 
most important civil, social, and moral services 
to perform; which if their time were fully 
occupied in ecclesiastical services, they might 
be unab' discharge; and which if they did 
not discharge. I know not what would become 
ofa misc.able peasantry, deserted as they are 
by *yeir :otural guardians and protectors. 

iu the county of Kerry, irom which 150,000. 
por canum is drawn by absentee proprietors, 
a person may travel for twenty miles together 
without seeing the residence of a single gen- 


since: that time in active benevolence :— 


Setting aside all those feelings of attachment 
which I have always had to the Established 


Church, I must as a public officer, whose 
duties call him into close contact with them 


throughout the most remote and (by all others 
of the higher classes) deserted parts of the 
kingdom, declare in common justice, that were 
it not for the residence, and moral and political 
influence of the parochial clergy, every trace 
of refinement and civilization would disappear. 
They have now in the kindest manner added 
the care of the poor prisoner, in gaols which 
were scenes of misery and oppression, to the 
various duties in which they supply the place 
of the natural guardians of the peace and 
prosperity of the country. 

I am about to read another passage, my 
Lords, from the speech already quoted, 
which | do with some reluctance, in the 
presence of a most reverend: Prelate, whose 
name is mentioned in that passage ; whose 
charitable exertions, and unbounded bene- 
volence, at a period when a part of Ireland 
was suffering the horrors of famine, were 
scarcely inferior to those of ‘ Marseilles’ 
good bishop ;’ yet even in his presence, I 
must read it :— 

In that very province from whence I have 
adduced a melancholy instance of absentee 
penury, during the same calamitous season of 
1822, it pleased Providence to raise up a dif- 
fusive instrument of good, and that instrument 
a churchman. If the London Distress Com- 
mitice, if its honourable and worthy chairman, 
were asked, who at that period stood foremost 
in every act of beneficence and labour of love, 
they would with one voice pronounce—the 
Archbishop of Tuam; from morning to night, 
from extremity to extremity of his province, at 
once the mainspring, the regulator, the minute- 
hand of the whole charitable system. As distress 
deepened and spread abroad, he multiplied 
himsel!, he seemed gifted with a sort of moral 
ubiquity. Ile proved himself worthy to rank 
with ‘ Marseilles’ good bishop,’ and hand in 
hand with him, to go down to the latest 
posterity, among the benefactors of mankind. 

But such humane exertions were by no 
means confined to the higher orders of the 
Church. From observation and experience of 
facts, I can testify, that at that period, especi- 
ally in the districts where such instrumentality 
was most needful, the clergy in general were 
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instant, in season and out of season, to meet 
every emergency. As collectors and distribu- 
tors of bounty, as purveyors of food, as parcellers 
of employment, as overseers of labour on roads, 
in bogs, in public works,—by their exertions 
in these and similar departments, the Trish 
peasantry of those deserted districts (under 
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Providence) were saved from famine and its | 


e, were 


, 
im 
i stry, 


attendant pestilence, and I would lo 
formed to permanent habits of 
morality, and grateful feeling. 

For these labours of our clergy did not cease 
with the emergency of 1822. English bounty 
had been not merely full, but overflowing ; and 
hence the London Committee were enabled to 
make provision, in the ten most d 
counties of Ireland, for lasting improvement 
In each of these — a 
has been appropriated, under the ma ag 
of a board of trustees, 
industry, chietly in the way of charitable loans ; 
and here the parochial clergy are among the 
best co-operators. They exert themselves 
encourage the cultivation of flax; to superin- 


T 
i 
ll 


distress’ 


conside sian fund 
ement 


tend the manufacture of wheels ; to distribute | 


with their own hands the implements so manu- 


factured ; to pay domiciliary visits, for the 
purpose of observing and ascertaining the 
progress of irdustry ;—and this, not as it 


might be in an English parish, through the 
collected and concentrated population of a 
village, perhaps, and its small surrounding 
territory, but through bogs, across mountains, 
over miles of scarcely country, 
swarming with a distressed population. IT can 
lay my finger not only on parishes, but districts 
in Munster, where the judicious exertions of 
the parochial clergy are absolutely creating 
manufacture, and giving new spring and 
alacrity to the people. 
zation, they are in this way preparing for the 
social, and moral, and, ultimately, the religious 
improvement of a most improveable popu- 
lation. 


accessible 


Bishop Jebb concludes, — 

I pledge myself, that the clergy—the impro- 
ving clergy of Ireland, will be found the best 
instruments by which to raise the character, 
to better the condition, and to increase the avail- 
ableness, for all national purposes, of that coun- 
try, now perhaps a burthen, but hereafter, we 


will hope, a strength, a bulwark, a fortress of the 
empire. For this I will pledge myself; 
always provided you do not tamper with the 


Church, Then, indeed, I could not be equally 
hopeful ; we cannot make bricks without straw. 
And these, my Lords, are the men, these 
instruments of civilization, 
the poor, these gratuitous visitors not only 
of the abodes of indigence but of the 
receptacle of convicted offenders,—thes¢ 


are the men whose numbefs you propose to | 


diminish, in order to benefit the peasantry 
of Ireland ! 


It is true, my Lords, that in some 


j Ave. 


for the seimeate of 


to |} 


Missionaries of civili- 


these friends of 
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instances, as the noble Lord on my right 
has observed, the clergy in Ireland have 
acted as magistrates. I freely confess, 


| that I do not desir functions of 
a civil magistrate 
| minister of religic 


always practieab le to avoid it. 


e to see the 
{ 


com bine 
) 





But, my 





not 
arp vpy motom t { 4 
are, even in this kinedoi part i the 
country where if the duties of t maois- 
} . , wer reyt PS } “(F Lier 41 ] % 
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|} they woulda not al charge H 
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in Ireland the ne itv for thei 
| magistrates is much stronger. ly 
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conciliatory. Ji tne clergy \ whol! 
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| withdraw from that duty, wie would } 
A se + wt ane . { 
| Suostituted In their place ? \ class ot 
persons to whom the tender mercies even 


| of the 
finely ix intr 
But the 


imers of this Bill we 


uld not wil- 
ist the administra i 


tion 


OL j 
Lord is of opinion, that 


noble 





the surest way to increase clergyman’s 
usefulness, is to diminish his income ; and 
that to render him thoroughly respectable, 
you have only to make him very pot 
Against such a doctrine, in ss e name ot 
reason and common sense, I protest. Con- 
stituted as human nature js, the truths even 
of the gospel, and all experie1 proves it, 
come recommended to the a ince of 
hearers irom th hi s of one who fill 
respectable station in soci Men a 
more disposed to listen the advi 
and instruction of a well-e ited person, 
moving in a certain sphere oi lie, than to 
the doctrines of a poor and indigex. teacher. 
iixceptions there may be, amongst some of 


the lowest classes; but this is t! 
am no my Lords, for 
the clergy with splendour, or t! 
luxury, although I deprecate any 
alow equality of income, and am ck 


advocate, 





of 


arly 
opinion that there ought to be an order of 


the clergy moving, if not in the very high- 
| est class of society, vet in that next to the 
highest, and that the clergy at large over 
to be maintained in a state of comfort and 
respectability ; but the notable expedient « ‘6§ 
recommending religious teachers to the 
respect and attention of mankind, by re- 
see soa to poverty, isa paradox, whic! 


£ . , YY ] al , 
for the month of Aueust, 


7 
ind the House of Le 


was rese 


the vear } 


e Imper. Parliament of ¢ t Bi 
and Ireland. 
| And this recalls to mv d wha 
been said v the nc’ 1 respecting 
missionaries. He it the Insh 
clergy should be a missionary body. Why, 
my Lords, every church is, in one sense, a 
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missionary church ; and every clergymani 

in the true etymological sense of the term 
a missionary, a person sent forth to preach 
the gospel, an apostle. And this is espe- 
cially the case, where a true church is 
planted in the midst of darkness and error, 
But the Irish clergy are not, and they 
ought not to be, generally speaking, mis- 
sionaries in the sense understood by the 
noble Lord. But look at the Question in 
an economical point of view. If the Irish 
clergyman is to be a missionary, he must be 
either itinerant, or stationary. Now against 
the employment of itinerant missionaries, 
no persons have been more loud in their 
outeries, than the supporters of the present 
Bill, who have represented them as foment- 
ers of discord, and disturbers of the public 
peace. But if they are be stationary, 
ought they to receive a stipend inferior to 
that which is paid to our missionaries in the 
colonies, from two to three hundred pounds 
a year? And what saving would be effected 
by such an arrangement? Will a_ poor 
missionary stationed ina paris! l 
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h have equal 
means of doing good with a beneficed resi- 
dent incumbent? If he is useful with 100/ 
a year, will he not be more useful with 
twice orthrice that sum, ore ven more, if the 
mth y, my Lords, 


he 


meansare {ik coming ? Re ill 
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| people 


on which it 1s | 


this missionary schenie is onc 

scarcely worth my while to waste an argu- 

ment. Let it pass. But this mention of 

three hundred a year recalls my attention | 


wee Churehi 


> as SOC 


{ y another Bill. 
‘Perm po alities’ Act, o yer tionab! 


had yet upon ra face of 


feature OF thi 


‘ 
O: 


ii the appearance cf promoting the efficiency 
of the Irish Chureh ; and some of its provi- 
ious were substantially of a nature to 

that end. If it tor * lees in onc 
quarter, in anether it provided a fund for 
the erection of churches, and oleb houses, 
aud jor the augmentation of poor b nelices. 
But what dves this Bill do? It contains 
no pring iple of reciprocity, except that 


Irish kind of reciproc ‘ity which is all on one 
it takes away, but it does not give. 
bs Peter, but does not pay Paul; 
rather, I should it takes away from 
Paul, without giving directly to Peter. It 
benefices, but does not 
augment small ones. Surely, 
5008. per aunum be the amount of income, 
which the framers of the Bill consider to 
be ‘fora clergyman, provision ought 
to bane been made for augmenting those 
benefices which are much below that 
amount. But no such thing is thought of. 
The poor, ill-paid clergymen remain as they 


side. 
It r 


Sav, 


extinguishes large 


proper 


ce 


my Lords, if 


Suppose, 1 
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are, the large benefices are to be cut down 
to 300/. per annum: for let it not be for- 
gotten, my Lords, that when the Bill 
empowers the Lord-lieutenant to pare 
down all livings, which are worth more 
than 3001, it does i in effect provide, that in 
due course of time none shall be left of 
greater value. ‘That which pretends to be 
a minimum, will shortly be a maximum. 
Again, my Lords, the ‘Temporalities’ Bill 
authorized the Commissioners to encourage 
the building of glebe houses, not only by 
lending money for that purpose to incum- 
bents, but by free gifts of 100/. each to the 
holders of poor benefices ; the precise sum 
which the framers of this Bill, in their 
liberality, consider to be sufficient for the 
erection of a house of God. And here again, 
my Lords, mark the difference between the 
two measures. Under the forrner Act, if 
twenty Protestants, resident in any parish, 
signified to the Commissioners their desire 
achureh, and their willingness to 
— le one-fifth of the expense, the Board 
it advance the rest. Under this Bill, if 
there be fewer than fifty Protestants in a 
parish—the number, my Lords, is large? 
methinks if forty, or only thirty Protestant 
were found in the place, it might 
have been spared for their sakes; but if 
fewer than fifty Protestants are found, they 
are to be dep rived of their clergyman, and 
then what encouragement will twenty have 
the building of a church? 
iy Lords, that this Bill had 
passed into a law thirty years ago, would 
one of the 660 new churches have been 
erected, which have actually been built 
within that period? Are your Lordships, 
in general, aware how the facts of the 
case stand? The numbers are instructive ; 
they afford a palpable and intelligible argu- 
ment; and, therefore, | will put the House 
in possession of them. About a hundred 
the number of churches in Ire- 
l: about 400; at the time of the 
Union, 689; in 1830, above 1,300. Of 
glebe houses, the number a century ago 
was 150; at the Union, under 300; the 
present number, 900. Is not this an im- 
proviug church, my Lords? Then as to 
non-residence, that has decreased, and is 
decreasing ; and as to pluralities, it is suffi- 
cient to say, that the most reverend Prelate, 
who presides over that branch of the 
United Church, with so much honour to 
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mis or] 
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vears ago, 
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Was 


himself, and so much advantage to his 
charge, has for several years refused to 


any faculty for holding two benefices 


grant 
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I say nothing of unions 


with cure of souls. 
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dissolved, and tithes disappropriated from 
sinecure dignities, and restored to the paro- 
chial clergy. And is not this, my Lords, 
an improving church ? 

But we are told, that, after all, the 
Church has not done its dvty; it has not 
answered the great ends for which it was 
established. Let us look at this question a 


little more closely. It is true, that the 
Established Church of Ireland has not 


effected all that could be wished ; and why ? 
At the Reformation, my Lords, which in 
Ireland was for a long time little more than 
nominal, the Church was plundered by the 
nobility and great men, of the richest part 
of her patrimony, and reduced to a state 
almost of beggary. Of the few richer 
benefices, which were left, the great part 
were for years retained by Popish incum- 


bents. It was not till the reign of Charles 
Ist, that this evil was in part reme- 
died. By the exertions of Primate Bram- 


hall, a portion of the Church’s possessions 
was recovered to her; but what then en- 
sued? Why, from being treated 
contempt, she became an object of cup idity, 
and suffered, with other institutions, from 
the evils of common misgovernment, and 
above all from the scandalous 
patronage. But a still more efficient cause 
remains to be noticed. That iniquitous 
vote of the Irish House of Commons, which 
declared that whoever paid the agistment 
tithe, was an enemy to his country, not 
only cut off at once a large source of tl 
Church’s income, but immediately agera- 
vated the burthen which rested on the 
poorer landholders, chiefly Roman Catho- 
lics, who were thenceforth almost exclusively 
the pavers of tithe, but who, up to that 
time, had paid it without reluctance or 


with 


abuse 


resistance. But, my Lords, there was 
another cause still; and that was the 
shameful practice, which was followed 


the Protestant land- 
of turning out their 
Protestant tenantry, and introducing Ro- 
man Catholics in their stead, for the 
of obtaining a larger rent; for it is 
known, that at one time, (perhaps it 
still in some parts) there was a Popish 
rent, and a Protestant rent: the Popish 
rent being the largest, the Protestant 
tenants went to the wall. ‘These causes, 
my Lords, are abundantly sufficient to 
account for much of the inefficiency which 
has been charged upon the Irish Church. 
They necessarily impaired its resources, 
and crippled its energies. 


by the landowners, 
owners of Ireland, 


sake 
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I amsensible, my Lords, that I am tress 
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passing upon your Lordships’ patience ; but 
the importance of the subject is s ich, that 
I must still say a few words more. [am 


ew 
speaking at a crisis of the Protestant church: 





the fate of that Church, my Lords, Ire- 
land at least, is wrapped up in the de I~ 
sion to which your Lordships shall come 
this night. Nay more, my Lords, the fate 
of Protestantism itself in that unhappy 
country. Yes, my Lords, it is even so: if 
the light of God’s truth is vet to burn upon 
the altars of his sanctuary in that land, and 
to shed a dim, but blessed light upon them 
who are sitting in darkness, and th shadow 
of death, and who will not receive the full 
and direct enlightenment of its slinaseneile 
ean only be ensured by your resolutely 
upholding the Protestant Established 
Chureh. My Lords, do not dissemble to 
yourselves the truth, that this Measure is 
the first,—no, not perhaps the first,—but 
the boldest and most eigantic stride, w h 
has vet been taken towards the entire sup- 
pression of Protestantism in [rela Bu 
sure] nV f, =) ouYg t lest th 
that ntry, as though it might one day 
ecome Protestant If we $ I Pro- 
testants ourselves, and believe t truth 
will ultimately prevail, we m entertain 
that persu ision But what the direct 
and palpable tendency of this Measure ? 
To papalize Ireland to exterminate Pro- 
testantism. Every po ish, containing fewer 
than fifty Protestants, is—v 2 to har 
fresh encouragements given to the true reli 
e1on, so as to Increase the number its 
adherents? No; but to have its own 
Protestant clergyman withd: with ail 
the support , enc ome iwement, and consola- 
tion which he is al y afford them. And 


what must be the —— ? "That in 


l 
every ae case, the dispirited and dis- 
he: 1 Protestants will expatriate them- 

arcing ph quit the place where t! 
erefathers lived and died; or they will 
speedily 1 the Roman Cath 





absorbed in 
population, surrounded »s they 
hostility and arti 
engine of conversion. 

1 know, my Lords, I 


be Dy 


will 
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fice, and plied with every 
indeed, 


shall be told, 


I have been told, again and again, this is 
all very well: no doubt the Protestant 
Church in Ireland should be upheld if pos- 


but really, it is such a monstrous 
anomaly, that we know not how to = 
with it ; and we hope you will not be s 

unwise as to identify the int f the 
English Church with those of the Irish 
branch of it; nor, with somewhat of the 
cruelty of Mezentius. and more than 


sible ; 


rests of 


hie 
1s 
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folly, ‘join the living to the dead, that 
both may perish together.” My Lords, 
was this the language held at the Union? 
Had either branch of the Legislature then 
avowed such sentiments as these, would the 
Union ever have taken place? And if not, 
as is undoubtedly the case, is it fit language 
to be used to a Protestant Legislature, 
bound by the solemn compact of that 
Union; or at least, is it an argument 
which can be admitted by a Protestant 
Bishop ? 

Ido not my Lords, pretend a belief, 
that both Establishments, or rather that 
both branches of the same Establishment, 
will fall together. ‘Their destinies are not 
so linked to each other, that even if, by 
the irreversible decree of Prévidence, the 
Jrish Protestant Church should be severed 
irom that of England, and laid prostrate in 
its sister branch must necessarily 

ounter asimilar fate. The circumstances 
of the two are no doubt exceedingly dif- 
ferent. In this country we stand less in 
need of an Establishment, for the purpose 
of maintaining the true religion, than in 
Ireland. ‘The interests of the Protestant 
faith in that country demand the support 
and aid of an Establishment; and vour 
Lordships would have to answer before 
God for passing such a measure as this, 
which would go to destroy its existence. 
But look at it in another point of view. 
What would be more calculated, than the 
passing of such a measure, to inspire with 
tresh courage and confidence that hostile 
band of men, neither few in numbers, nor 
contemptible for talents and influence, who 
view the Protestant Establishment in both 
countries with feelings of malignant hos- 
tilitv, who meditate its destruction ; who 
either by storm cr sap, by force or fraud, 
by open and manly hostility, which it is 
‘asy to encounter and resist, or by insinu- 
ations, and innuendoes, and false reproaches, 
with which it is painful and difficult for 
honourable men to contend, are bent upon 
effecting the subversion of the Protestant 
Church of England ; but who know, never- 
theless, that it is hopeless to attempt it, 
while the Protestant Church of Ireland 
stands. Once allow them to flesh their 
swords in the weaker institution, and they 
will rush forward, flushed with victory, to 
attack the stronger. Come on,” will be 
their cry ; “ we have succeeded once, under 
circumstances of the greatest discourage- 
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ust, 


ment, the most hopeless appearances, in op- 
position to the most sacred principles, the 
holiest fer''n<s, the lovelies: sympathies 
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which can animate the human breast; we 
have succeeded, in the teeth of Acts of Par- 
liament, in spite of the most solemn com- 
pacts, in violation of the promises once 
made by those who are now supporting our 
views; think you that we shall be less 
successful now, when we see before us so 
much richer a prize, when the victory will 
be so much more glorious ¢’’—Every argu- 
ment, my Lords, which is now urged for 
diminishing the Protestant Establishment 
in Ireland, will be urged hereafter with 
greater force for its abolition ; and then 
the same weapons will be turned against 
the ancient institutions of England. 

My Lords, I have evinced, on more than 
one occasion, that I am not indisposed_ to 
adopt any well-considered measures of 
salutary and real reform. Least of all am 
indisposed to their adoption, with respect to 
that institution, in which the dearest and 
best interests of the country are involved. 

}ut toa measure such as this, of direct spo- 

liation, I will never give my consent. Your 
Lordships will do me the justice to admit, 
that I have not been accustomed, in the 
debates of this House, to use stronger lan- 
guage than the nature of the subject on 
which I have been speaking seemed to 
justify. But if there be terms in the Eng- 
lish tongue more expressive and emphatic 
than others I would gladly employ them 
on this oceasion, while I implore your 
Lordships, by all that you hold sacred, by 
the gratitude you owe to that Church, from 
which you have imbibed your Christian 
principles and knowledge ; in whose con- 
solations, [ trust, you delight—and may 
you experience all their efficacy at the 
closing hour of your existence—not to give 
your consent to a measure which will de- 
stroy the Protestant Church of Ireland, 
without benefiting the poor Roman Catholic 
population ; which will starve the meri- 
torious dispensers of God’s truth, without 
adding to the real comforts of those who 
are engaged in diffusing religious know- 
ledge under a different form—a measure, 
of which it is not too much to say, that 
it commences with spoliation and sa- 
crilege, and must end in ruin and cons 
fusion. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, that 
the speech of the right reverend Prelate 
had contained allusions to Protestants and 
Protestantism, as if the Protestants of Ire- 
land and the Protestant religion of that 
country were alone deserving of the atten- 
tion of the Legislature. But their Lord- 
ships sat there—not all Protestants—to 
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‘ford justice and protection equally to all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects, whether 
Catholics or Protestants. The real ques- 
tion was as to the necessity of the measure ; 


{Auc, 24} 


and that was to be found in the condition | 
of the Irish Church at the present moment. | 
It was easy enough to talk of well-endowed | 


rectors residing as wealthy gentlemen and 
magistrates in that country ; but were the 
Irish clergy actually such? At 
ment there were four-fifths of the tithe in 
Ireland not paid, and which, without this 
Bill, would not be paid. In point of fact 


this mo- | 


the Protestant [Establishment could not be | 
i totally from every word that had failen 


maintained in its existing condition. It 
was a mockery to say that it was now 
effective. The Irish clergy at present were 
indebted to the amount of 750,000/. to 
the people of this country ; and would the 
people of England continue to allow their 
money to be thus wasted? He had always 
looked on tithes as the property of the 


State, originally devoted to ecclesiastical | 


purposes, but which might be diverted to 
other purposes by the State. The question 
of tithe had been the subject of legislation 
for many years; and one of the objects 


| the case in 


of this measure was to give the people a | 
| vet, by what means had that inerease been 


o 
small interest in the collection of tithes, by 
attording them some portion of education. 
He believed, too, that instead of its being 
found, as it was asserted, that by the epera- 
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tablished Church had ever been endowed 
for any other purpose than to promote the 
protestant religion, and an attachment to 
the Protestant institutions of the country 
Every step that had been recently taken 
had been an encroachment of Catholicism 
upon Protestant establishments and 
privileges. In his opinion it would be 
better tor the House at once to declare that 
the Protestant Establishment in Ireland 
should be destroyed, than to effect its 
destruction indirectly by slow and lingering 
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our 


degre 5 

The Marquess of Conyngham differed 
from the noble Earl. Although a landlord 
of Ireland, it was not from a feeling of 
selfishness that he advocated this Bill. He 
did so for the purpose of promoting peace 
and tranquillity in Ireland. It was well 
known that the Catholic population in Ire- 
land had quadrupled itself within an ex- 
tremely short period ; whilst the popula- 
tion of Protestants had diminished. He 
admitted that Protestants in the west of 
Europe had increased; but that was not 
Ireland. It was in vain to 
deny the increase of Roman Catholics ; and 


etleeted ? It was not by wealth or worldly 


| power that the Roman Catholic religion 


1} 


tion of this measure many Protestant clergy- | 


men would be suspended, their number 
would be actually increased; for their Lord- 
ships ought not to confound beneliccs with 
parishes. The Establishment, as they had 
maintained it, had not increased Pro- 
testantism ; but as to saying that Ireland 


would turn Protestant—he should himself 


be glad to see the people converted to that 
faith; but the idea of maintaining an Es- 
tablishment from such an expectation was 
absurd. They could not, he assured them, 
put off, year after year, a substantial griev- 
ance, without its coming against them with 
increased force. He would tell their Lord- 
ships that they would desert the Protestant 
Church if they did not pass this Bill. The 


at . | 
other House of Parliament was pledged— | 
right reverend Prelate. The right reverend 


they were not pledged to it, and if they 
rejected it, the onus and odium of doing so 
should be upon them. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said it was in 
vain to assert, that if this Bill did not pass, 
the Protestant religion in Ireland would be 
overturned. On the contrary, if the mea- 
sure passed, the Protestant religion in that 
country would be destroyed. He defied 
any noble Lord to show that the Es- 


' been maintained in Ireland, but by 
the imfluence of that religion over the 


minds of the Irish people. If their Lord- 


na 


| ships should so mutilate the Bill as to pre- 
| vent its effecting the end for which it was 
‘intreduced, he firmly believed that they 
| would seal the fate of the Irish Church ; 





and would give her enemies such an ad- 
vantage against her, as would make them 
repent the day when they refused to re- 
move her abuses. 

Lord Plunkett was deeply impressed 
with the melancholy fate that awaited the 
Protestant religion in Ireland, if their 
Lordships rejected this Bill. He regretted 
the tone in which the right reverend Pre- 
late had felt it necessary to address the 
House—a tone so different from what they 
had been accustomed to hear from that 


Prelate had made an attack on the great 
body of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
while, in the warmth of his feelings, he 
was attacking particular individuals of 
that body. Did the right reverend Prelate 
think it a fair thing with respect to the 
great body of the Roman Catholic clergy 
of Ireland, to single out individuals, and 
hold them up as specimens of the whole 
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body? If he were disposed to follow such 
an example, he thought he could find in- 
stances among the Protestant clergy, whose 
language, whose conduct, and whose ex- 
pressions might vie in harshness with any- 
thing that had ever been done or said by 
clergymen of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The right reverend Prelate said, that the 
Roman Catholics were the authors and ori- 
ginators of those offensive expressions by 
which one class of religionists had abused 
another. The right reverend Prelate had 
alluded to the epithet of Juggernaut. Now it 
so happened that this phrase of Juggernaut 
was first brought forward in the county of 
Cavan, by a Protestant gentleman, who 
accused the Roman Catholics of being the 
worshippers of Juggernaut. -To which a 
Roman Catholic replied, that he knew no 
more of Juggernaut than the person who 
made the accusation ; and that the Church, 
from crushing the Catholics, was more of a 
Juggernaut than the Catholic. The ex- 
pression had subsequently become popular, 
and the use of it was adduced as a proof 
that Roman Catholics were guilty of ap- 
plying offensive epithets to the Protestant 
clergy. If he were to seek, he had no doubt 
he might very readily find, among the Pro- 
testant clergy, persons who were turbulent, 
bigoted, ambitious, and hypocritical ; but 
should he, on that account, be justitied in 
saying that such was the general character 
of the whole Protestant Clergy of Ireland ? 
No: on the contrary, he joined with the 
noble Lord on the other side, in speaking of 
the Protestant Clergy of Ireland as being a 
most excellent body of men. ‘Theywere mild, 
tolerant, charitable, and no degree of praise 
could go beyond their merits. ‘They were 
not only deserving, but they were most un- 
fortunate, and their fate was now to be de- 
cided by their Lordships. By passing the 
Bill something might be preserved for them, 
by rejecting these Clauses their income, he 
was afraid, would be gone for ever. A 
noble Lord had said that Catholic emanci- 
pation had failed ; but why had it failed ? 
Was it because their Lordships had carried 
that measure? No such thing, but be- 
cause they had refused to concede it until 
they were overtaken by an overwhelming 
necessity, which, however, the right Rev. 
Prelate said had not yet arrived. The fact 
was, that there were persons who were born 
a year too late. If that measure had been 
carried at an earlier period we should not 
now be threatened with the desperate and 
dangerous crisis which was at this moment 
hanging over us. If Catholic emancipa- 
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tion had been carried when it was first 
brought forward by his lamented Friend 
Mr. Grattan, the position and prospects of 
Ireland would be very different from what 
they were at present. If the concession 
had been made at the time when the Roman 
Catholic Associations were put down with 
their own consent, how different would 
have been the aspect of things. Had their 
Lordships agreed to the measure when 
there was a provision made by the House 
of Commons for the Catholie Clergy—had 
they acceded to the concession, and had not 
angry feelings been excited by the unwise 
declaration of a person to whom he would 
not now more particularly allude, as he was 
no more.* The country would not be in 
the state of danger in which it was at pre- 
sent placed. It had been said, in the course 
of the debate, that this measure would be a 
violation of the principles by which the 
Protestant religion was protected in this 
country. He must beg to say that this was 
& most gratuitous assumption. He had 
heard a great deal of vehement declamation 
and energetic denunciation, but not a single 
argument to show that this would be in the 
slightest degree a violation of the princi- 
ples of Protestantism or of the Act of 
Union. By the Act of Union the Churches 
of England and Ireland were consolidated. 
Sy the 5th article of that Act they were 
identified in doctrine, worship, and disci- 
pline, but was there anything in that ar- 
ticle which identified the temporal posses- 
sions of the Church of Ireland with those 
of the Church of England? There was 
nothing of the kind. The Irish tempora- 
lities were altogether distinct from those of 
the Church of England. If they were not 
so, they had been violating the Articles of 
Union ever since they were passed. The 
whole system of composition of tithes in 
Ireland was a violation of those articles. 
But when they looked to the temporal pos- 
sessions of the Church of Ireland, they 
were not to throw out of their considera- 
tion that Ireland was a nation of Roman 
Catholics ; and that they were bound to 
apply the same principles, with regard to 
the temporal concerns of that nation, which 
they considered themselves justified in ap- 
plying to the interests of this great Pro- 
testant country. That Ireland was essen- 
tially Roman Catholic, was proved by the 
fact that after all their efforts for 250 
years they had not succeeded in making 


(Ireland )—Committee. 





* Lord Plunkett, it is supposed, alluded to 
the deceased Duke of York, 
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more than one-tenth of the population Pro- 
testants. It was said that by this Bill they 
were robbing the Church. Now, he con- 
sidered that the person who took the pro- 
perty of the Church without doing any 
duty for it was the party who really robbed 
the Church. Such was the clergyman who 
received four or five hundred a-year with- 
out having a single Protestant parishioner. 
No right Rev. Prelate complained of this 
species of robbery, which had been going 
on for the last 150 years ; but the moment 
a word was uttered about appropriation, 
then the whole hierarchy were up with 
the cry that the Church was in danger, 
and every consequence was ready to be 
hazarded rather than such an act of spolia- 
tion should be committed! But, so far 
from this Bill being an act of spoliation, it 
was an act of restitution to Protestant 
purposes. The 12th of Elizabeth, chapter 
the first, which laid the foundation-stone 
of Protestantism in Ireland, enacted that 
there should be a free-school in every dio- 
cese in Ireland; and that the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, 
Dublin, the Bishop of Meath, and the 
Bishop of Kildare, and their successors 
should have the nomination of the school- 
masters, from time to time, for ever,—that 
was to say, every one of them in his own 
diocese; and that the Lord-leutenant 
should have the nomination of all the 
schoolmasters in the other dioceses of the 
realm. And it was further enacted, that 


the Bishops should bear one-third part of 


the salaries of the schoolmasters, and the 
parsons and other ecclesiastical persons 
should pay the other two parts. The pro- 
visions of that statute were afterwards en- 
forced by a law passed so late as the Reign 
of George Ist. This statute, then, was in- 
tended as the foundation of Protestantism 
when it was first introduced in [reland, and 
its provisions had since been vainly sought 
to be enforced. Was he to be told that to 
apply the revenues arising from parishes in 
which there were no Protestants, to the 
purposes of education, was an act of spolia- 
tion, an injury to the State, and an out- 
rage upon the Protestant religion? He 
said it was adirect application of those re- 
venues to the purposes for which they were 
originally intended. It was rather too 
strong language, therefore, to say that 
those who wished to apply such funds in 
that way were leagued together for the 
purpose of pulling down the Protestant 
religion. It had been said, also, that this 
Bill was in contravention of the Church 


the Archbishop of 


fAvua. 24} 
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Temporalities’ Act. Now, the Church 
Temporalities’ Act was not intended as a 
final or irrevocable measure, nor was there 
any thing in it that portended that there 
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was to be no change of the application of 


the revenues which came under its opera- 
tion. Its preamble stated that those funds 
were to be applied to “ purposes conducive 
to the Protestant religion, and to the effi- 
cacy, permanence, and stability of the Pro- 
testant Establishment.” Was education a 


thing which tended to the advancement of 


religion, or wasit not? He said that the 
more generally education was afforded to 
the Roman Catholics the more it would 
tend to the advancement of religion, by 


dispelling superstition and prejudice. If 


they wished the Protestant religion to be 
more prevalent, they would not make it so 
by opposition, by attack, by preaching one 
religion against the other. They all recol- 
lected the second Reformation, which was 
to have made all Ireland Protestant. He 
believed that some thought they actually 
saw the finger of God in that second Re- 
formation. ‘Thev all knew how it ended. 
Ife trusted most devoutly that they should 

third Reformation. If that 
consummation which they desired was 
ever to take place, it would be not by 


. . *. i . . . 
individual conformity, but by prejudice 


never see a 


being removed from the great body of 


the people insensibly—by a change oc- 
curring without their knowing that it 
was in The educated Roman 
Catholic in Ireland of this day was no 
more like the Roman Catholic of a hundred 
years ago than he was like a Protestant. 
The Roman Catholics of the two periods 
were totally different beings. The present 
Roman Catholic, as compared to the Roman 
Catholic of former times, might be consis 
dered a very good Protestant. The way to 
bring them still closer together appeared to 
him for the preachers not to be constantly 
pointing out the differences that existed 
between them, but to expatiate rather on 
their points of resemblance. How did this 
measure deal with the Church ‘Temporal- 


progre ss. 


ities’ Aet? What was secured by it was 
the emoluments arising from those 'ene- 
fices in which Divine service had no* been 


performed for the three years preceding 
1833. That Act had produced already, as 
appeared from the returns which were upon 
their Lordships’ Table, 1,500/. a-year. ‘Thus 
it had not proved unproductive. What did 
the present Bill propose to give to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners in return for 
this 1,500/. which he admitted was to be 
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diverted from its source by the present | 


Bill? 


Did it not give a remission of that 


portion of the million which the Clergy | 


had received? The sum of 560,000/. was 


the portion of the million which had not | 


been paid. That was a tolerably good 
purchase of 1,500/. a-year. He would 
state what sum was given, and which 
made a part of the general fund; there 
was the increase arising from the suppres- 
sion of canons and vicars choral, that was 
10,500/. a-year, so that on the whole the 


fLORDS} 


establishment had made a tolerably good | 


bargain. He had many more remarks to 
make, if he had time, but at this late hour 
he would not detain their Lordships longer 
than to express a hope that they would 
retain the Clauses. ° 

The Bishop of London begged to say, in 
explanation, that he had not made the 
most distant allusion to the Roman Catholic 
Clergy; he had spoken of the Prelacy, 
and he had imputed to them nothing but 
the fact of their avowed and determined 
opposition to the Protestant Church, and 
their resolution to subvert it if possible. 
Of the Roman Catholic Clergy at large he 
said nothing ; and he begged to assure them 
that when he made use ef the strong ex- 
pression, the ‘ malignity of faction,” he 
did not allude to them. 

The Earl of Roden would take the liberty 
of referring to sone of the observations of 
the noble and learned Lord. At one 
moment he had highiv culogized the Pro- 
testant clergy of Ireland, and the next he 
had described them as the robbers of the 
Church ; as individnals who held benefices 
in Ireland. taking the emoluments and 
making no return. Knowing them as he 
did, he must say, in justice to them, that 
he did not believe there was one of them 
deserving the character given them by the 
noble and learned Lord. 

Lord Plunkett begged to explain. He 
had not applied the term robber in the 
sense in which it was received by the noble 
Lord. What he said was this, he con- 
ceived that to receive these emoluments 
where there was no service done, was more 
of arobbery than the principle of appropria- 
tion. 

The Earl of Roden had no wish to mis- 
represent the noble and learned Lord. He 
had understood him to say, that his object 
in voting for the measure was to get rid of 
an offensive monopoly ; that his great object 


specified in the Bill. With their Lordships’ 


judgment. 
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a speech dei. ered by the noble and learned 
Lord in 1824, and he was anxious to ask 
the noble and learned Lord, how he could 
reconcile the sentiments he then expressed 
with those which he now delivered? At 
that period the noble and learned Lord 
said, ‘ With respect to the Protestant Es- 
tablishment of the country, he considered it 
necessary for the security of all sects ; and 
he thought that there should not only be 
an Established Church, but that it should 
be richly endowed, and its dignitaries be 
enabled to take their stations with the 
nobles of the land. But, speaking of it in 
a political point of view, he had no hesita- 
tion to state, that the existence of the Pro- 
testant Establishment was the great bond 
of union between the two countries ; and 


aif ever that unfortunate moment should 


arrive, when they would rashly lay their 
hands on the property of the Church to rob 
it of its rights, that moment they would 
seal the doom, and terminate the connexion 
between the two countries.”* This was 
the language of the noble and learned 
Lord in 1824, and this was the language 
which he would take the liberty of adopting 
as his own in 1835. He trusted that in 
the division their Lordships would show 
that the House of Lords were not to be put 
down by any set of individuals who might 
endeavour to rouse the spirit of the country 
to over-rule their Lordships’ independent 
As to the threats which were 
to be heard abroad, having reference to 
their Lordships’ conduct on this occasion, 
he trusted their Lordships would prove to 
the country by the vote of to-night, that if 
the Peers of England were to fall, they 
would fall in preserving the dearest rights 
of Englishmen, and in protecting the Pro- 
testant faith, which there was an attempt 
made now to destroy by a faction, under 
the influence of what was called the 
spirit of the age. He cared not for the 
arguments of the noble Lords on the 
other side of the House—arguments they 
had none — assertions they had plenty. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Ad- 
ministration acknowledged, that though he 
was a party to the Bill he could not justify 
it on principle. He gave the noble Lord 
credit for his candour; he had manifested 
on this occasion that openness of character 
for which he was distinguished; but as 
regarded the measure which the noble Lord 


' recommended, he must say, that it partook 
was to devote the revenue to the purposes | 





* Ifansard’s Parl, Deb. (new series) vol. xi. 


permission he would call their attention to | p. 574, 
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too much of the complexion of a restless | 
disposition not to alarm every sober-minded | 
man. He was astonished to hear another 
of his Majesty’s Ministers argue, that by 
taking away the ministers of 860 parishes 
they were likely to increase the Protestant | 
religion in Ireland. Honest men could only 
see the pandering to political party in all 
this; they must see in it but one of those 
instalments in payment of that support by 
which Ministers hoped to preserve their 
places in his Majesty’s councils, and their 
seats on the opposite side of the House. 
He felt that it was necessary in these times 
to speak out. He would ask their Lord- 
ships to agree to his noble Friend’s Amend- | 
ment, and by sanctioning the alteration his | 
noble Friend proposed to make in this Bill, 
to give satisfaction to every man in the) 
country, whose good opinion was worth 
seeking. If their own breasts had_ told 
them they had acted rightly, whatever the 
consequences, they would feel that they | 
had been guilty of no breach of the duty 
they owed to themselves, to their country, 
and to their God. 

Lord Plunkett said, with reference to the 
quotations made from a speech formerly 
delivered by him, it might be sufficient for 
him to declare, that he had changed his 
opinion—that he had yiclied to necessity ; 
but he begged to say, that he had not 
changed his opinion ; he considered himself 
now as not only not making any attack on 
the funds of the Protestant Establishment, 
but as applying them to their original 
purposes, and thus, by the most effectual 
means in his power strengthening the 
Establishment. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne could not 
allow this question to go to a vote without 
stating in a few words the grounds on 
which he had formed his opinions. He 
considered that the more necessary after 
the speech of the right reverend Prelate, 
who had spoken with an ability that did 
not surprise him, because he had listened 
to him on many other occasions with the 
highest degree of admiration. The right 
reverend Prelate in his able speech ap- 
peared to call on some of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, who were responsible for intro- | 
ducing this measure, and also the measure | 
which he presumed was a final measure in 
1853, to state what was the difference be- 
tween the circumstances of 18383, and those 
of the present time, which imposed on the 
King’s Ministers the necessity of proposing 
a new system. He would tell the right 
reverend Prelate, that there had been a 
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very great change in the circumstances, 
and that it had shown itself to be of a 
nature to endanger the safety of the Church 
of Ireland, the object of this Bill being 
to maintain it- Such had been the change, 
that a noble Baron sitting on the opposite 
benches, had told their Lordships, that the 
official knowledge he obtained during the 
short time he had a seat in the Cabinet had 
convinced him there were circumstances in 
the state of Ireland which called for an 
immediate measure for the security and 
payment of 
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‘the revenues of the Chureh—a 
measure such as was produced by the Bill 
taking it altogether. However disp sed 
their Lordships might be to separate the 
Appropriation Clause from the rest of the 
Bill, he begged to tell them, that they 
could not do it. With this Clause they 
would lose that provision for the Church of 
Ireland which the Clause was calculated 
to secure. The right reverend Prelate said, 
he would support the Church in Ireland, 
as if it were one day all to become Pro- 
testant. The experience of 200 years, 
confirmed by that of the last fifty years, 
told them, that there was no probability 
of Ireland becoming generally Protestant, 
so long as they acted under that delusion. 
To consider all the acts and establishments 
in which Ireland was interested with 
reference to her becoming some day Pro- 
testant, was likely to make her less Pro- 
testant than she otherwise would be. He 
believed that it was because they had so 
acted—because they had so blinded and 
deluded themselves—that they had intro- 
duced that state of things which the right 
reverend Prelate had not entered into, 
because it would not suit the purposes of 
his arguments. While this principle had 
been in operation, Romanism had gone on 
progressively increasing ; so that wherever 
Protestantism was one to three, it was now 
in the proportion of one to nine. He could 
hardly suppose the right reverend Prelate 
to be serious, when he argued, that in 
England they had less need of an Estab- 
lished Church because the Protestants were 
so numerous ; while in Ireland we had the 
greater need of it, because there the Pro- 
testants were so few. That principle, if 
good for anything, would go to this extent, 
that the amount of the Establishment 
ought to be in proportion to the smallness 
of the number of its votaries. The prin- 
ciple amounted also to this, that that ought 
to be the Established religion which was 
the religion of the minority. This would 
be in direct opposition to the course which 
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was taken in Scotland. The Act under 
which the Established religion of that 
country existed, recited as a reason for the 
change, that their religion was the religion 
of the majority. He had not the smallest 
idea, however, of transferring the endow- 
ments of the Established Church to the 
religion of the majority in Ireland. He 
must admit that the case of that country 
was one singularly complicated and arti- 
ficial. Even if their Lordships could re- 
concile to themselves such a transfer, he 
thought it would be attended with every 
species of evil and danger. Ministers 
were compelled to adopt a measure of an 
anome?!ous nature, that being a_ great 
anom: y with which they had to deal. 
If he were asked, what was the necessity 
which obliged him to adopt, what he ad- 
mitted were views of an anomalous nature, 
he would refer to the system which hereto- 
fore had been adopted, which was like the | 
temporising treatment of some constituted 
electors, in whose hands the patient sinks 
for want of timely and energetic treatment, 
for by delay the disorder became worse. 
He contended, that no injury was done by 
that Bill to any Protestant in Ireland ; and 
in viewing the operations of this Bill, as 
well as the principles by which he should 
be guided, he considered not so much the 
clergy as the laity of the Protestant Church. 
Never would he have consented to this 
measure were he not prepared to show that 
in no one instance would the Protestants 
of Ireland be worse, but in many they | 
would be better than under the present | 
system. He had a series of instances, com- | 
prising large districts of several hundred | 
acres, at present under no minister, which 
would be consigned to the care of a mi- 
nister at a small salary, which indeed had 
been treated by the noble Lord who intro- 
duced this Amendment with so much 
severity, but which, if the noble Lord had 
looked into the subject, he would find, 
small as the salary was, would materially 
better the clergyman’s present condition, 
and provide religiousinstruction where there 
was none at present. He would, in order 
to show the present state of some of the 
benefices, refer to the case of one benefice, 
out of which 900/. a-vear tithe, and 500/. 
from glebe land, were obtained, in which 
no Rector was resident, but in which the 
service was performed by a Curate in a 
coach-house. He would ask, whether a 
Church in which there were such instances 
as that would not be benefited by this Bill ? 
When this Act would be carried into exe- 
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cution, there would be a sum of 414,000/ 
applied to the Church of Ireland. This 
was the destitution to which the Church 
of Ireland was to be reduced. When he 
heard the destitution of the Irish Church 
spoken of, he naturally inquired into the 
case as it stood in England. He found 
with respect to the Ecclesiastical revenues 
of the diocese of London, that supposing 
al] the persons within the diocese belonged 
to the Protestant Establishment, they were 
more than double the number of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland. But what was the 
income of the diocese of London compared 
with that of the Irish clergy? It was 
below one-half. The number of persons 
in the diocese of London were 1,762,127. 
The revenue was 255,51 91. being little more 
than half the revenue of the Irish Church. 
He admitted that it would be unfair to the 
Church of Ireland to apply this principle 
to the situation of the Protestants in Ire- 
land, as in London a very large number of 
Protestants was collected together ; and a 
larger revenue was, of course, needed, where 
there was a diffusion of Protestants over a 
very wide surface, andan activedescription of 
duty to be performed. Still, however, four 
or five times the amount was not necessary 
in Ireland, for the same number of Pro- 
testants as in England. But there were 
many Protestants collected together in 
some counties, and they were particularly 
condensed in the North of Ireland, and 
there must necessarily be something allowed 
for that circumstance; but he would put 
the question to a less fallacious test than 
the last, which was, that in Ireland every 
beneficed minister would have, under this 
Bill, a greater average income than the 
beneficed clergyman in England; and 
although the right reverend Prelate had 
stated, that the necessity for the Establish. 


/ment in Ireland was more urgent as the 


number of Protestants was smaller, and 
because they were more scattered, yet he 
did not think the right reverend Prelate 
would go the length of saying, that a bene- 
ficed clergyman should there enjoy a larger 
income than he ought in this Protestant 
country. On the contrary, he must state, 
from what he knew of the Established 
Church in Ireland, that its wealth, which 
he certainly did not grudge it—from its 
excess in particular instances, and from its 
unjust distribution in others—had become 
a source of weakness rather than strength, 
and had tended in a great measure to 
separate the clergy from the interests and 
the habits of the people generally, and had 
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precluded them from obtaining that held 
upon their affections which they might 
otherwise have procured ; and he contended, 
therefore, that it was absurd to say that 
this Bill was intended to bring destitution 
upon the clergy of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland. He entertained the highest 
respect for the Protestant clergy in Ireland, 
and he was sure that their conduct, as 
compared to that of their predecessors, was 
calculated to do them honour ; but largely 
as he confided in them—in their improved 
habits and demeanor, he must confess that 
he did not carry his favourable opinion so 
far as to consider that they were likely 
to convert a population of 7,000,000 
Catholics to the Protestant creed. If he 
were not confident of this, he should 
entreat their Lordships to pursue the 
erroneous course which, on the assumption 
of their ability to make converts, their Lord- 
ships were inclined to follow, but by which 


course he was convinced, that instead of 


making Protestants, they would increase 
the number of Roman Catholics. He had 
under his hand a vast number of details, 
into which he would go, were it not that 
he was reluctant to trouble their Lordships 
with them at that late period. By passing 
this Bill the House would be taking another 
important step towards the tranquillization 
of Ireland. Already one important step 
towards the achievement of that end had 
been made in the measure for altering the 
mode of collecting tithe, yet when that 
measure was introduced, many excellent 
persons evinced a similar alarm to that now 
exhibited on the other side of the House, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘If you attack the system 
of tithes in Ireland, you will endanger 
the safety of the Church itself.” Yet, 
looking at the consequences which had 
resulted from the passing of that measure, 
how often must those who had opposed its 
progress, and who were sincerely attached 
to the interests of the Protestant Church, 
lament that it was not adopted sooner. But 
unfortunately on that occasion, as on this, 
their Lordships were persuaded that by a 
little delay, they would reconcile the people 
of Ireland to the system of collecting tithe 
—the result had shown how complete!y 
they were mistaken. Not only had the 


old system of tithes been left to rankle in 
the feelings of the people, but the system 
of composition, excellent in itself, came too 
late, and their Lordships were now com- 
pelled to admit, as the late Government 
was compelled to admit, that the compo- 
sition for tithe could never be collected as 
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it might previously have been collected, 
and nothing short of military force could 
compel the payment of a tax which, of all 
taxes, to all people, and in all times, had 
always been the most obnoxious. Charle- 
magne himself had found great difficulty in 
compelling the payment of this odious im- 
post, when he first imposed it on some of 
the Continental states. One of the minis- 
ters of that powerful monarch, in reporting 
to his master, said, ‘“* You will do well to 
abandon the collection of tithe in this 
country (Germany), for the people are not 
yet converted to your faith, and tithe is not 
a tax that can be collected from a people 
who do not believe in vour religion.” This 
Bill abolished tithe, and provided a liberal 
maintenance for the clergy, which it placed 
on a far safer and more sure basis. And 
whilst it provided thus beneficially for the 
future, it afforded an indemnity for the 
past. It provided for the whole of the 
arrears of tithe, and placed the Protestant 
clergyman at once in a situation of inde- 
pendence and respectability. He did not 
mean to say, that this Bill was free from 
anomaly or objection, because it was im- 
possible that any measure relating to a 
country which was of itself a bundle of 
anomalies, should be free from anomaly or 
objection: but he maintained, that the Bill 
now proposed would establish a state of 
things infinitely less objectionable than the 
system which at present existed, and at the 
same time would contribute to the stability 
and usefulness of the Church Establish- 
ment. It proposed no confiscation for the 
benefit of the Government, but the applica- 
tion of the surplus Church revenues for the 
general instruction and improvement of the 
people. 

Lord Brougham said, that the grounds 
on which he should give his vote had been 
so amply stated by his noble Friends who 
had spoken before him, that he did not 
think it necessary to say anything in ad- 
dition to what they had stated. But he 
could not help asking their Lordships, be- 
fore they went to a vote on this Question, 


just to consider one party, whose interests 


he thought were at stake, and on whose 
behalf he should like to address their 
Lordships in the character of counsel on 
that occasion —he meant the Protestant 


Clergy of the Church of Ireland. It 
was mighty easy for a noble Earl on 


the bench opposite (the Earl of Roden), 
than whom no one could ever express 
himself more honestly, more sincerely, 
and, therefore, in his mind, more satis- 
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factorily—it was mighty easy for that noble 
Earl, in his great enthusiasm for the Church 
of Ireland—in his misplaced zeal for the 
cause of the Protestant Clergy, to say that 
he was prepared to lay down his fortune 
or his life in the cause of the Protestant 
Church, and defence of the Protestant mi- 
nisters, for whom the noble Earl had so 
great a respect—and it was mighty well 
for the right reverend Prelate to say, “ Let 
us die for the Church of Ireland—let us 
fight the battle of the Chureh of Ireland 
on English ground;” and it was also 
mighty well and mighty easy for the noble 
Duke on the bench opposite to say, “ Tam 
prepared, on behalf of the principle, to 
make any sacrifice.” It was mighty well 
for all this to be said by the noble Duke 
and the right reverend Prelate, and the 
noble Earl; but there were two ways of 
making a sacrifice, two ways of laying 
down fortunes, two ways of laying down 
lives. The one was to say vou were ready 
to do it, when you were certain you would 
not be called upon to do so ; and there was 
also another way somewhat similar—the 
doing it not in your own person—doing it 
vicariously, and, as it were, by proxy. You 
say you will lay down your whole fortune, 
and consent to starve, before you will assent 
to certain propositions ; but all the while 
you are making that assertion, you know 
very well you will never be called upon to 
fulfil it, though you do know that by the 
course you are taking, you are causing 
others to starve—actually and positively to 
starve, not one by one—not one here and 
one there ; but every where, and in all parts 
of the country—actually and positively to 
starve, in the way, that figuratively speak- 
ing, you say you are willing to starve your- 
selves. It was for these persons, for the 
starving Protestant Clergy of the FEstab- 
lished Church, that he presumed to ad- 
dress their Lordships. If this Bill were not 
allowed to pass, what probability was there 
of tithe being collected for the next twelve 
calendar months? Rejecting these twenty- 
eight Clauses, had their Lordships considered 
what provisions they would introduce in 
their room ? Unless some adequate provision 
were made the whole of the Protestant 
Clergy of Ireland would be plunged into 
a situation not only of great distress 
and great suffering, but of great hazard. 
Unless this Bill were passed, they would, 
in fact, be called upon instantly to re- 
fund 650,000/., the sum remaining unpaid 
of the 1,000,000/. which a few years since 
was advanced for their relief, As the law 
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now stood, no option was left for the At- 
torney-General and the Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, but they must proceed at once 
against the Clergy for the recovery of that 
sum, or they would themselves be liable to 
impeachment. If this Bill did not pass, 
how were the Protestant Clergy of Ireland 
to exist even for twelve calendar months. 
Their Lordships might have their majority 
of 150, but would that majority enable the 
Clergy to collect tithes in Ireland? Neither 
would their majority always avail them. 
A strong prejudice existed in the mind of 
George the Srd against Catholic Emanci- 
pation ; indeed so strong that Mr. Pitt said, 
in 1805 he could not grapple with it ; but 
their Lordships had since passed that mea- 
sure, and though an equally strong pre- 


judice might exist in themselves, or in some 


other quarter, on the present occasion they 
might be assured that it must be, and would 
be, surmounted as was the prejudice which 
impeded Catholic Emancipation. With 
these seventy-ecight Clauses omitted, the 
Bill would go back to the House of Com- 
mons only to be extinguished; and at the 
same moment in which they were demand- 
ing for themselves the admiration of the 
country fortheir hollew professions of friend- 
ship for those whom they were, in point of 
fact, abandoning ; they were leaving those 
objects of their professed friendship to the 
tender mercies of a process out of the Ex- 
chequer in Ireland. In this there was no 
option. Their Lordships were about to 
agree that evening to a vote which would 
at once cut off the collection of tithe for the 
future, and enforce the payment of a debt 
connected with it for the past. Then, 
when he was told of spoliation, when he 
heard the speech of his noble and iearned 
Friend, in 1824, quoted against him on the 
present occasion, with a taunt as to his con- 
sistency, was it not enough for him to say, 
that the country was not in the same 
position now in which it was at that period 
—that the constitution of the House of 
Lords now was different from its consti- 
tution at that time—that the House of 
(‘ommons was now reformed, and therefore 
still more different, even than the House 
of Lords, from its former construction— 
that tithe could not be collected except by 
sending out a foree of 500 soldiers—and 
that the distraint of a single tithe pig was 
the only result of that great military move- 
ment ; whereas in those days in which his 
noble and learned Friend had formerly 
spoken there were such things in existence 
as tithe and tithe composition? Under 
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such circumstances was there not enough 
to justify his noble and learned Friend in 
changing his opinion now, as others had 
changed their opinions before him,—his 
noble and learned Friend voluntarily , they 
under an overruling necessity, which they 
could not control? There was no spoli- 
ation in this Bill, there was nothing like it. 
Their Lordships might, according to the 
noble Lords opposite, distribute the property 
of the Church among the members of the 
Church as their Lordships pleased ; they 
might lop off from the Establishment as 
many right reverend Prelates as they 
thought fitting ; they might divide the pro- 
ceeds of the prebendal stalls among the 
poorer class of parsons at their pleasure ; 


they might take 60,000/, from the revenues | 


of the bishopricks they suppressed to save 
the laity from the payment of vestry cess, 
and yet that was not to be considered a 


spoliation of the Chureh—that was not to 


be considered as an infringement upon 
property. He must remind their Lordships 
that the Church was not a Corporation, 
though it was a bundle of corporations. 
Each person and each Bishop was a corpo- 
ration sole, and a Dean and Chapter was 
a corporation aggregate. Suppose on the 
Municipal Reform Bill their Lordships 
were to say London is a corporation, and 
Liverpool is a corporation, and Bristol is a 
corporation, and so is Havering-atte- Bower, 
and Sutton Coldfield. According to the 
arguinents of the right reverend Prelates, 
and of the noble Lords opposite, it would 
be lawful for him to take the property o 
the corporation of London, and of 
corporation of Liverpool, and of the eorpo- 
ration of Bristol, which were all rich cor- 
porations, and distribute it among the 
porations of Havering-atte-Bower and 

Sutton Coldfield, which were poor corpo- 
rations. Suppose that he were to say, “I 
will take care that this property shall not 
go out of the corporations ; what I take 
from the rich, I will distribute among 


cor- 


not be any spoliation. If he were to use 
such language, what reply would their 
Lordships make to him? Would not the 
very benches on the opposite side rise up 
in mutiny against him, and call out with 
their Lordships, “It is spoliation—it is 
spoliation.” But their Lordships sang 
out in a different tune when this prin- 
ciple was applied to the bundle of 
corporations which formed the Church. 
When the object was to distribute the funds 
of the rich Ecclesiastical Corporations 
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poor, and therefore there is not, there can- | 
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among the poorer ones it was no spoliation ; 
but as soon as they took the funds out of 
the pule of those Corporations, and proposed 
to apply them to the promotion of sound 
education, to the advancement of the Chris- 
tian religion, to the promulgation of good 
morals and sound principles, and to the pro- 
pagation of true piety among all sects and 
of his Majesty’s subjects with- 
out distinction, then it became robbery and 
spoliation, and every bad name whi 


classe S 


| vocabulary of theological hatred could 
either re collect or devise. He told their 
| Lords ships that they had done already either 
}too much or too little. If: any robbery were 
|committed by this Bill, the sam: species of 
| robbery had been committed by the Chur h 

Temporalities’ Bill. He ae d that their 


| Lordships, before they determined to reject 
this Bill would consider the grave 
| sibility which must attach to their d 
He hoped that they would r oalecs that 
| the House of Commons, if their Lordships 
| rejected this Bill, would refuse to pass any 


res pon- 


islon. 


'cther. They were determined to have this 
| Bill with these Clauses, and without any 
fener: in these Clauses. Their Lord- 


ships might succeed to-night in striking out 


i these Clauses, and succeed they probably 
| would. They might also succeed to-morrow 
| night in making alterations ae mortal 

to the Municipal Reform Bill. But their 
|suecess would be over with ‘the oceasion 


| which produced it. ‘They would have the 
next day the great discomfort of discovering 


that they had injured, — ips beyond 
f|the power of remedy, the friends whom 
they were anxious to serve we to protect. 
| Their Lordships would be able to carry no 
other Bill, whereas the Members of the 
Commons House of Parliament, by merely 
remaining inactive for a time must in the 


long run prevail in carrying such a Bill 

upon this subjc ct as they should deem satis- 

| factory ; ‘for it is in vain” said Lord 

| Brougham, “ to disguise it from yourselves ; 
big language yeu 


use what deal in 
what menaces you please, indulge in what 
| professions vou like, say and vote as you 
| choose, but one thing is certain you will 
jnot a third time allow the seg clergy to 
At the sight of th e Attorney- 
General’s process, which must as a matter 
of necessity go forth against them, you will 
rigour of your principles, and 
you now call sacrilege and 


may, 


| starve. 


relax the 
do that which 
spoliation. 

The Marquess of [Vestmeath almitted 
the difficulty of dealing with the question, 
but attributed it to the Government 
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The Earl of Wicklow thought it was 
much to be regretted the noble and learned 
Lord had not an opportunity of making his 
apoeal on behalf of the clergy to the other 
House of Parliament. The sum of money 
alluded to bythe noble and learned Lord 
as having been voted by the other House of 
Parliament was not a boon to the clergy, 
it was a boon to the tithe defaulters. The 
necessity of this grant was occasioned alto- 
yr i by tiie 
the present Earl Spencer in declaring that 
“tithes were not to be recovered in Ireland.” 
Had it not been for that declaration 
the present measure would not have been 


? 


required. 


oetiuer 


Lord Hatherton rose amid cries of 
Question.” He merely wished to refer 
to the observation made by the noble Farl 


who had just addressed the House, with 
respect to what he was pleased to call the 
unstatesmanlike conduct of Earl Spencer, 
in declaring in his place in Parliament that 
no more tithes should be collected in Ireland. 
Having been present at the time when the 
ascribed declaration was said to have been 
made. he might take the liberty of saying 
that the noble Earl’s version of it was not 
The discussion arose on the pro- 
posal for voting 600,000/. to the clergy in 
consequence of the arrears of 1831—that 
year in which a sum of 12,000/. was col- 
lected at ‘ost 298.0002. and durin 
which a series of collisi between 


eorrect. 


ea 


- 


the 


a ¢ of 
iisions 
King’s troops and the peasantry took place 
which a 
civil war. 


It was with reference 
Majesty’s Government would desist from 
such a mode of collecting arrears of tithe. 
It was 
misapprehension as to the collection of tithes, 
in any shape had been sedulously pro- 
pegated in Lreland for party purposes. 
Vi . , 


A : 
Phe subject 


nd 
1 J pe 
Melbourne: 


count 1as 


been so fully discussed on the introduction 


of the Bill, and [ had then such an oppor- 
tunity of stating my views and opinions 
respecting it, that it is not now my inten- 
tion to take up your Lordships’time by any 
remarks with regard to it; but I think it 
right to my conviction that vou 
ought to understand distinetly the situa- 
tion in which you stand. I think it right 
that you should take the step which you 
intend to take with your eyes open; that 
you should be fully aware of the conse- 
quences of it; and that you should look 
well to that which has been so fairly and 
distinctly, and with so much feeling, placed 


express 


ssumed very much the character of 
to those ! 
events that Lord Spencer declared that his | 


from this announcement that the | 
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before you—namely, the situation in which 
you will leave the Protestant clergy of 
Ireland by the vote to which you seem 
inclined to come. <A noble Lord at the 
beginning of the debate thought fit to say 
that he would make such Amendments as 
he thought fit and proper in this Bill—that 
he would make it as perfect ashe could— 
that those parts which he considered ob- 
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| jectionable he would leave out—and that 


ustatesmaniike conduct of | 














ie would place on us the responsibility of 
refusing to carry on the Bill in its altered 
form. My Lords, the two principles in- 
volved in the Bill have been decided by 
resolutions of the House of Commons, they 
are closely connected on the grounds of 
reason and common sense; they are sub- 


jects naturally closely allied ; they belong 


entirely to one another , and, in my opinion 
it is impossible to settle the one in a man- 
ner which would be satisfactory to the 
people of Ireland or of this country, with- 
out settling the other. Therefore I have 
determined, that if you carry this pro- 
position—if you leave out this Clause— 
I shall certainly not be a party to pro- 
ceeding any further with the measure. 
I shall decline to take any steps towards 
sending it back to the House of Commons 
in such a shape as that it is impossible it 
can, either in point of form or principle, be 
agreed to. 

The Duke of Wellington felt called upon 
to say one word in comment upon what 
had just fallen from the noble Viscount at 
the head of the Government. Their Lord- 
ships had heard the noble Viscount state 
his intention, of giving up the Bill, in case 
the noble Lords opposed to the noble 
Viscount should succeed in carrying the 
Motion for the rejection of the clause under 
consideration from the Bill, and they had 
also heard from the noble and learned Lord 
opposite a statement—a very exuggerated 
statement he believed it to be—of the con+ 
sequences of the vote to which he thought 
they were about to come as to those unfor- 
tunate persons who were the objects of the 
Bill; but notwithstanding the menaces of 
the noble Viscount, and notwithstanding 
the exaggerated statements of the noble 
and learned Lord, he did not hesitate ear- 
nestly to entreat, and earnestly to recom- 
mend, the House to agree to the Motion of 
his noble Friend. The noble Viscount had 
stated that the two parts of the present Bill 
—the part which their Lordships evinced a 
disposition to approve of as well as the part 
which they seemed to think it was their duty 
to reject—were identified with each other. 
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Now he had listened attentively to the 
course of argument used upon the present 
occasion, and with equal attention he had 
perused the documentary evidence which 
the Government had thought proper tu lay 


upon the Table of the House ; and he must | 


say he was wholly unable to trace the con- 
nexion alluded to. The more he examined 
and considered the more convinced he be- 


came that, even taking into view the fright- | 


ful degree of spoliation which the Pill would 
perpetrate, and taking i 1 
thing which could be wrung from the un- 
fortunate subjects to whom it referred, th: 


nto account every- 


whole amount which could be procured— | 


and to procure it, it would be necessary to 
destroy the funds created under another 
Bill—would not exceed 40,000/. 

And was it for such a ect that th 
whole Church Fstablishment was to be de- 
stroyed ? The noble Marquess opposite said 
much of the receipts of the Irish Clergy. 
Why, on the average, there was not more 
than 300/. a-year for the whole of the 
clergy. The noble Marquess was pleased, 
on a former occasion, to say, that the Go- 
vernment was entitled to his support, and to 
the support of those with whom he acted 
upon the present occasion, because, although 
it had announced its intention of introduc- 
ing the measure at an early period of the 
Session, it had received their support up to 
the present moment. It was quite true 
that he and those with whom he acted had 
given the Government their support, and 
done all in their power to forward public 
business, but be protested against its being 
supposed that by that circumstance eith 
he or they were to be debarred from exer- 
cising their judgment upon the present or 
any other measure to which their attention 
was called. He had given his assent 1 
many of the measures introduced by the 
Government during the Session, but he op- 
posed the noble Lords opposite on the pre- 
sent question, and on another still und 
consideration, because he deemed i 
public duty so todo. He should muc 
gret to find the noble Viscount ] 
in the resolution he announced of not car- 


a-year, 


n obj 


a 


eT 
eres 
t iis 
h re 


yerseverc 


fAve. 





rying into effect the measure before the | 
House should he be defeated upon the ap- | 
proaching division. It was his desire to | 


ort in his 


give the noble Viscount every supy 
power in the carrying on of the King 
business, but the noble Viscount was not 
to expect from him that, with a view of en- 
abling him to effect that object, he should 
fail in performing 
Sovereign and his 


S 


the duty he owed to his 


country as a Member of 
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their Lordships’ House of Parliament. Con- 
h the measure 
the other 
d taki r into view 
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sidering the manner in whi 
had been brought 
House of Parliament, an 


all that passed either in 


£a¥ ee 
tOrwara mm 


nent or be- 





vond its walls upon t u t was not 
fair that all the responsibility for the fai- 
lure of the Bill in; sent shane should 
be thrown by the V it upon 
ti } 1? Lor Be i t! De 
or ; . 
} tion of t » Clau ] {.om- 
mitt 

I rd Bb } Pa Ti 1 money 
{ ise, if vou stril t out vou destroy the 
i? 

Lord Lyndhurst assured their Lordships 
that it w 1 mor Claus It im- 
pos no tax on the people but avpro- 
} imo! whicht! dy 1d from time 
immemorial. 

Viscount Duncannon: I only rise to savy 
that if this Clause be struck out ve u leave tl 
colleetion of tithes to be made under much 
more severe enactments than those under 
which they are collected at this moment. 
I do hope, therefore, that my noble Friend 
will a the determination which he 
has expressed, because after your Lord- 
ships have removed the Clause which can 


7 7 } 
alone render the measure acceptable to the 


people of Ireland, every step you take in 
the further progress of the 1 ure can 
have no other effect than that of offering 
an insult to the people of England as well 
s of Ireland. 
Their Lordship 1 the Clause. 
C‘ontents 41; Not { ts 138; Ma- 
Ch y veye d, 1 I] l following 
Cl ‘enendant t 
Che He a 1 im 
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Glenelg 

Hatherton 

Strafford 


BISHOPS. 


C hichster 
Bristol 


Glengall 
De Grey 
Falmouth 
Howe 
Vane (Marquess 
Londonderry) 
Amherst 
Ripon 
VISCOUNTS. 
Arbuthnot 
Maynard 
Sydne 
St. Vincent 
Gordon (Earl of Aber- 
deen) 
Exmouth 
Beresford 
Combermere 
Canterbury 
BARONS. 
De Roos 
Clinton 
Willoughby de Broke 
Saltoun 
Coiville 
Forbes 
Reay 
Hay (Earl of Kinnoul) 
Boston 
Camden (Earl of 
Brecknock) 
Dynevor 
Southampton 
Rodney 
Montagu 
Douglas 
Gage (Viscount Gage) 
Stuart of CastleStuart 
( Earl of Moray) 
Stewart of Garlies 
(Earl of Galloway) 
Calthorp 
Bayning 
W odehouse 
Northwick 
Lilford 
Fitzgibbon (Earl of 
Clare) 
Carbery 
Farnham 
Redesdale 
FEllenborough 
Sheffield (Earl of Shef- 
field) 
Meldrum (Earl of 





of 


§ COMMONS} 





Harris 

Prudhoe 

Colchester 

Ker (Marquess of Lo- 
thian) 

Ormonde (Marquis of 
Ormonde) 

Clanbrassil (Earl of 
Roden) 

Maryborough 

Oriel (Visct. Ferrard) 

Ravensworth 

Forester 

Downes 

Bexley 

Pensimrst (Viscount 
Straugford) 

Farnborough 

Wharacliffe 
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Heytesbury 
Clanwilliam (Earl of 
Clanwilliam) 
Skelmersdale 
Fitzgerald 
De Lisle 
Ashburton 
ARCHBISHOPS. 
Canterbury 
Tuam 
BISHOPS. 
London 
Winchester 
Bath and Wells 
Lichfield and Coven- 
try 
Worcester 
St. David’s 
Rochester 


MINCTEs.]} Bills. 


Petitions presented. 





Aboyne) 


Lyndhurst Llandaff 
Tenterden Oxford 
Melross (Earl of Had- Hereford 
dington) Limerick 
Cowley Elphin 
Stuart de Rothesay Carlisle 


mere reer F908 — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, August 24, 1835. 


Read a third time:— Letters Patent — 
Read a second time:—Slave Trade (Sardinia); and Slave 
Trade (Denmark). 

By Lord SAnpon, from Coventry, for 
preserving the British Constitution entire.—By Colonel 
PerRcEVAL, from Fintona, in favour of the Deserted 
Children (Ireland) Bill.—By Captain Jones, from London- 
derry, for a Clause in the Irish Church Bill.—By Mr. 
MorGAN O'CONNELL, from Cavan, for Poor-Laws to Ire- 
land.— By Mr, ScHOLEFIELD, from Birmingham, against 
the Letters’ Patent Bill.—By Mr. Ronayne, from Ardagh, 
for the Revaluation of Tithes.—-By Colonel PERCEVAL, 
Colonel VERNER, and an Hon. Member, from several 
Places,—against the Irish Church Bill.—By Mr. JAMES 
OswaALtp, from Glasgow, in favour of the Municipal Cor- 
porations’ Bill; for the Repeal of the Duty on Newspaper 
Stamps; against the Proposed Alteration in the Bonding 
System.—By Mr. Sincvarr, from Thurso, for Protection 
to the Church of Scotland; from Irvine, against the Glas- 
gow University Bill; from Caithness, agninst the Aberdeen 
Universities’ Bill—By Mr. OswaLp and Mr. W. Craw- 
FoRD, from London and Glasgow, for Allowing Bonded 
Wheat to be ground, and the Flour converted into Biscuit 
for Exportation. 


Cuurcn (Scorrannp) Perirron.] 
Mr, Sinclazr, in presenting a Petition from 
Thurso in favour of the Church of Scot- 
land, could not help expressing his unqua- 
lified admiration of the intrepid and inde- 
pendent tone assumed at this crisis by the 
General Assembly. They had acted with 
a spirit worthy of the best ages of that 
Church, and had vindicated its honour 
with a cordiality of feeling, which nearly 
approached to unanimity—there having 
been only found three Members in oppo- 
sition to 90, who ventured to defend such 
a nomination of Commissioners as his 











Majesty’s Ministers had deemed it con- 
venient to make, accompanied, too, by 
the omission of several points to which it 
was understood that their attention should 
be directed. Dr. Macfarlane, a former 
moderator, had most clearly and elo- 
quently pointed out how impossible it ts 
that the Church can have any confidence 
in a commission, many members of which 
had expressed sentiments diametrically 
opposed to all establishments, whilst 
others were not qualified by their expe- 
rience, or entitled by their public ser- 
vices, to assist in conducting this solemn 
and important inquiry. The Churet 
Scotland had shown that it was not to be 
intimidated from the path of duty bya 
dread of ministerial displeasure, and that 
they would not tamely, or without respect- 
ful remonstrance, endure such treatment 
as the sister Church would not, 
similar circumstances, have experienced, 
in having its avowed enemies appointed to 
sit in judgment over its interests or its 
rights. A noble Lord in another plaice 
had expressed his disapprobation of the 
former Government having recommended 
from the throne a pecuniary grant for 


under 


enlarging the efficiency of the Church of 


Scotland. It was not, however, difficult 
to account for such a recommendation. 
The late Government was sincerely at- 
tached to both the Established Churches 
of these realms. ‘The late Government 
knew how much of the moral and reli- 
gious feeling which characterised the 
people of Scotland was ascribable to the 
influence of their church—the evangelical 
purity of its doctrines, and the indefa- 


tigable zeal of its ministers; and that if 


those sentiments had in some measure 
been supplanted by others less in accord- 
ance with love of piety and good order, 
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the change arose chiefly from the neglect, | 


on the part of the Legislature, to increase 


the means of grace in proportion to the | 


augmented population, ‘Thelate Govern- 


ment was aware that the mere providing | 


of accommodation in places of worship 
was by no means a sufficient criterion as 
to the adequacy of the provision made 
for the religious instruction of the people, 


and that it was equally necessary, that the | 
population should be so subdivided as to | 


be placed under the vigilant superintend- 
ence of pastors, who could warn them 
not only publicly, but from house to house, 
and not have so large a number of fami- 
lies under their care, as to render the dis- 
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charge of their important week-day duties, 
either extremely superficial, or utterly im- 
practicable. He feared that allthe Eccle- 
siastical Establishments were in jeopardy, 
but a sense of their common danger was 
drawing the bonds of union closer be- 
tween them. He was awarethat anv al- 
lusions to the interests of vital 
were very unpalatable in that House; but 
he had always thought that there is a 
wide difference between the worldly 

and the legislator ; 
the former takes a political view of reli- 
cion, the latter a religious view of politics ; 
| as a 


codliness 


Statesman Christian 


the former considers the gos} cun- 
ningly devised fable; or if he coldly ad- 
mits its divine origin, disclaims or explains 
away its peculiar and fundamental doc- 
trines. He may, perhaps, now and then, 
for the sake of example, impese upon 
himself the penance of visiting his parish 
church in the country, though he abstains 
from relizious observance in London, 
he passes unnoticed in a crowd; but he 
never troubles bis head as to the mode In 
which any legislative enactments may 
affect the stability of the Church, or the 
progress of true religion. The latter is 
never ashamed of that gospel, of which 
he has himself experienced the power ; 
his chief end ts to promote the glory of 
God, and this is the test by which he de- 
Sires to try every measure, whatever be th 

quarter from which it may emanate. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving tor 
leave to bring up the petition. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


where 


DuBLIN—-ORANG! 
hoped 


MEETING IN 
Lopcrs.] Mr. Sergeant Jackson 
that he might be allowed to present the 
Petition which the counting out of the 
House on Saturday prevented. It was a 
petition from the undersigned bankers, 
&e., inhabitants of Dublin, complaining 
of the treatment they had received from a 
mob at the meeting in Coburg-gardens in 
Dublin, on the 12th inst.; also complain- 
ine of their meeting at the Hall of the 
Guild of Merchants having been dis- 
turbed by a similar mob, and praying for 
protection to the Protestants of Ireland in 
exercising the right of petition. 

Mr. Ruthven said, this petition pur- 
ported to come from the ‘bankers, mer- 
chants, &c.,” of Dublin, and vet the very 
first name on it was that of the notorious 
“ Johnny M‘Crea,” as he was commonly 
called, and that was followed by the names 
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of a long list of obscure persons, amongst] people with weapons, and endeavoured to 


wliom it would be difficult to ra a single 
banker or respectable merchant of Dublin. 
He supposed, notwithstanding, that those 
petitions did not come within the designa- 
tion of scum of the earth,” which the 
Jearned Sergeant had on a former occasion 
applied to the 20,000 persons who had as- 
sembled in the Coburg-gardens. ‘The 
present petitioners had gone armed ina 
body to the meeting in the Coburg-gar- 
dens, and had endeavoured by violence to 
take yn of the A fight 
vas quence, Their weapons 
were taken them, they 
beaten, and d ly driven from a meet- 


ing they attempted to disturbe 


possessi hustin IQs. 


the Conse 
fiow vere 


scrved 


\ f : 1, . 
Colonel Perceval was instructed to state 
that this petition was numerously and most 
y 1 ? ' ) 
respectabty Si ned, and he believed such 
} t Th y MA wewnt 4 ae 
t S th t t Ae ae ivi mb row uld 
eu to insinuate that the respectability 
" 1? t, ] 1 Di 
was all on one side. He would admit 
that the opposite petition had respectable 
signatures to it, but so had this. These 
parti s had attend a the meeting im = € 


Cobure Pal lens at 
of the Trades’ Union, who promised wih n 
that not be molested, and 
that each should be heard. Instead 
of that, they were attacked by armed men, 
and treated as ‘ribed. 
He should 
armed to tl 


the express luvitatio 


they should 
side 
the P tilloners desi 
state that they went totaliy un- 


e mectine. 


Mr. O'Connell said, that the eallant 
Member’s belief was indeed of a very 
extensive nature, or he would not credit 
a statement totally at variance with all 


the published evidence on the fact. The 
first ne to this petition was that of the 
Rev. John M‘Crea, “ of Gurtnasheen,” 
rather a queer designation for a resident 
inbabitant of Dublin, and this petition 
purported to come from add inhabitants of 
Dublin. The truth that this man, 
and a number of others of his party, pre- 
occupied, the room engaged for the hold- 
ing of this meeting a couple of hours be- 
fore that fixed for the taking of the chair, 


ha 


vas, 


and when the requisitionists arrived they 
found the place in the hands of their 
opponents. They then called a meeting 
for the purpose in the Coburg-gardens., 
Immediately the Orange party set to 
work; the Orange Lodges in Dublin and 
its vicinity, seventeen in number, were 
assembled; they marched 400 strong to 
this meeting; they forced their way into 


tle middle of it; they then assaulted the 





| 


well | 


make a rush on the hustings. He (Mr. 
O’Connell) saw this s'atement confirmed 
in a letter from an English gentleman, 
wholly unconnected with Irish parties, 
who was present at the meeting. He also 
understood that a respectable English 
barrister, now in town, stated that he was 
present as a spectator at this meeting, and 
that he never witnessed anything more 
ruffianly than the assault of those 400 
men on the people. ‘They were well 
beaten and driven from the field, and now 


'they resorted to that House with their 
complaints. 
Mr. Hume said, that the letter referred 


} 


, came 


to had been addressed to him by an Eng- 
lish gentleman, who stated that those men 
in a body armed with bludgeonus— 
that they pencteat ted to the mide dle of the 


mecting, and that they then began to use 
‘their weapons; whereupon the people at- 


!ariven trom 





tacked them, took their arms from them, 
and beat them severely, many having been 
the field with broken heads. 
He had every confidence in the gentleman 
from whom this statementcame. He hoped 
that his Majesty’s Government would take 
measures to put down those Orange 
Lodges, the source of perpetual turmoil 
and disturbance in Ireland. 

Mr. Sheil thought it right that the 
House and the public should know that 
there was an Orange Lodge established in 
the 365th Regiment, at present quartered 
in Te mplemore , county of Tipperary. He 
bad received a letter from Rev. Mr, Laffan, 
Roman Catholic clergyman of that place, 
stating that on a recent occasion the 
soldiers belonging to the Orange Lodge in 
that regiment had rushed into the streets 
with drawn bayonets, expressing their 
anxiety that they might meet with a Ca- 
tholic priest to put him to death, and that 
they committed various outrages on the 
Roman Catholics of thetown. He hoped 
that the Government would make imme- 
diate inquiry into this matter. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


MinisrertaL Support.| Mr. George 
F’. Young: 1 wish to ask a question of the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Russell.) In 
a discussion, a few nights ago, on the 
composition of the York Bribery Com- 
mittee, the noble Lord, referring to my 
humble name, placed it erroneously among 
the ranks of his opponents, and said that 
in four divisions out of five, it would be 
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found registered among the opponents of 
Ministers. Certainly, if the fact were so, 
I could not make the statement any ground 
of reproach; but when it is directly the re- 
verse, and when, for reasons with which | 
shall not trouble the House, the statement | 
has been a source of pain, injury, and in- 

convenience to me, which I am quite sure 

was not the intention of the noble Lord, 

as I have submitted to him the best proof 

I could give upon the subject, [ trust that 

with the frankness and candour which 

always characterize generous minds, he 

will not refuse me the reparation of e 
pressing that he was in error, 1 therefore 
beg to ask the noble Lord if he ts satistied 

that he was mistaken, when he said that, 
in four divisions out of five, my name 
would be found in the list of his oppo- 
nents. 

Lord John Russell: 1 cannot but be 
exceedingly glad that the hon. Membei 
is sO anxious to be ranked among the sup- 
porters of Ministers.—-[Mr. G. Ll’. Young: 
I wish the fact to be stated, and nothing 
more.|—{ spoke at the time what struck 
me at the moment, and I believe that my 
impression was derived from some divisions 
in which I had seen the hon. Member. 
One of those occurred at the commence- 
ment of the Session, and others upon some 
amendments of the Municipal Corporations 
Bill, and I therefore said on the sudden, 
as I supposed was the fact, that mm four 
out of tive divisions, the hon. Member had 
voted against the Government. I by no 
means wish to say that on the whole he 
may not be reckoned one of our supporters; | 
and I believe that, looking at all the divi- | 
sions since we came into office, my state- 
ment will be found erroneous. Toa cer- | 
tain extent, therefore, I beg to correct it, 
and | hope hereafter that I shall have to | 
correct it still more. I hope that I shall | 
have to say that of all the supporters of | 
the present Government, the most steady, | 
uniform, and constant, is the hon. Member | 
for Tynemouth. 

Mr. George F. Young: I have voted | 
with the noble Lord with great pleasure, | 
and I never separate myself from him | 
without great regret. 


Life Assurances. 





v 
A 


Lire Assurancrs.] On the Order of 
the Day for bringing up the Report on the | 
Stamps and Assessed Taxes’ Acts, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed his regret that he had not been in 
his place on a former day, when the hon, 





{Auc. 


| laved it with the view of considering 
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Member for Durham adverted to a subject 
which had occupied the attention both of 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and of Lord Althorp. He had only de- 
tne 


whole question together; but he admitted 
the importance of giving relief to the lower 


class of Life Assurances, and he believed 


it could be done 


v ) t 


without an 


V UICal sadlllieg 
tice to the interests of the revenue. He 
looked upon life assurances of as much 
importance to the lower classes as beneh 
societies, operating as a | niin UPON 
industry, and enabling a man, especially 
in the manufacturing districts, wh lif 
Was exposed tO Many casu il - MaKe 
a provision for bis family. 7 i theres 
fore taken the seale alluded to by th yu. 
Member for Durham, and meant to pro- 

; a ; 

ton all poli ol fr. 
the duty should b 3 that | )- 
ligies of LOO/. its lid D . i 
}) hick sol 5004, ind upwa s i it to 
ao ne th wr, Th i vb i sca 
but if be bad wishes ive 1} II 
Ci S 1t W suid uiyv oi to 
euard rainst fraud, sin¢ce insu i the 
extent of 5007, would split th OLICTES 
into five of LOO/. each, iwould tuus in- 
jure the revenue. He had the greatest 
possible pleasure in declaring his Intentions 
In this respect. 

Report received. 

‘THe REGISTRATION Vor (1RE- 
LAND.) The House w into Cominiitee 
on the Registration of Voters’ (li id) 
Bill. 

Several Clauses were avreed to 

On Clause 49 being proposed, which, 
as we collected. declares that the 1 Oo of 


freeholders, hi 


5 
| vest in LOZ, 
ing a beneficial interest to t! 


voting shal 


L amount in 
he produce of land, 

Lord Clements proposed, by way of 
Amendment, that the meaning of the words 
* beneficial interest” should be more 
clearly detined by the insertion of words 


to the effect, that sucl 
a beneficial 


seen? Tht +} ] 5 oe 1 +} 
issuing out of the land beyond the » 


St shoul | be 
O27, 


, rn 
iyinent 


1 INnt¢ 
interest to the value of | 


| of rent, tithe, and other outgoings. 

Mr. Randall Plunkett thought th 
Amendment proposed by the noble Lord 
would not make the matter any better, 
and he moved that the Cla be ex- 
punged from the Bill. 

Mr. O’Loghlen supporied the Claus 

Sir William Folledé said, that if this 
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Bill as it stood passed into a law, not | 
merely 10/. occupiers, or 40s. tenants, 
but every person who held land in Ireland 
would be entitled to a vote. According to | 
the clause, the question of qualification | 
would rest on the solution of this point— | 
how much the party made by occupying, | 
how much he made by his pigs, his cows, | 
milk, and potatoes. Now the object of the | 
Bill professed to be, that freeholders in 
Ireland should be bond jide the same as 
freeholders in England, but the clause | 
prevented this. It would produce very | 
nearly universal sufirage in Ireland. In 
England, a person occupying premises 
rented at 100/. a-year would probably | 
make from 200/. to 3002. out of them, 
after paying the rent; but he had no vote 
as a freeholder, for he had no interest in | 
theland. If, therefore, the Clause was not 
altered so as to assimilate the right of | 
voting as freeholders in Ireland to the 
right as it existed in England, he should | 
vote for the amendment of the hon. Mem- | 
ber for Drogheda, that the Clause be | 
wholly expunged, 

Mr. O'Connell supported the Clause, 
and contended that the beneficial interest | 
intended by the Reform Bill was one of 
10/. coming in to the tenant out of the | 
land over and above what he paid for it as | 
rent, | 

Vicsount Morpeth said, that the justifi- | 
cation of the government in proposing this | 
clause, and the object of the Bill was this | 
—-merely a declaration what the amount | 
of the beneficial interest arising out of land 
should be. He had no objection to the 
amendment of his noble friend (Lord 
Clements) to define the meaning more 
strictly: 

Some verbal amendments were made in 
the Clause. On the question that the 
Clause stand part of the bill, 

The Committee divided: 
Noes 27 ; Majority 42. 


List of the Ayes. 
Adam, Admiral Brocklehurst, J. 
Attwood, J. Buckingham, J. S. 
Baines, E. Callaghan, D. 
Baring, F. T. Carter, J. B. 
Barry, F. S. Chalmers, P. 
Baldwin, Dr. Chichester, J. B. P. 
Bish, T. Clements, Lord 
Blake, M. J. Crawford, S. 
Blamire, W. Crawford, W. 
Brotherton, J. Dillwyn, L. W. 
Brady, D. C. Divett, E. 
Bridgman, H. Dykes, F. 
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Ayes 69; 


£COMMONS} 


| Lynch, A. H. 
| Mullins, F. W. 
| Murray, Rt. Hon.J. F. 


|O’Connell, D. 
| Ord, W, 


| Archdall, M. 


| Cole, Hon. A. 
| Codrington, R. 


Follett, Sir W. 





Bowring, Dr. Etwall, R, 
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Potter, R. 
Ferguson, Sir R. Poulter, J. S. 
Fielden, J. Pryme, G. 
French, F. Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Hector, J.C. Ronayne, D. 
Hindley, C. Russell, Lord J. 
Hodges, T. L. Ruthven, E. S. 
Hoskins, K. Scholefield, J. 
Howard, P. Smith, V. 
Lennox, Lord Tancred, H. W. 
Lushington, Dr. Thorneley, T. 
Lushington, C. Tooke, W. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Walker, C. A. 
Wakley, T. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A: 
Young, G. F. 
TELLER. 
O'Loghlen, M. 


List of the Nous. 
Maxwell, H. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Powell, Captain 
Reid, Sir J. K. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Trevor, Hon. A. 
Twiss, H. 

Vesey, Hon. T. 
Vere, Sir C. Bart. 
Wood, Colonel 
Young, J. 


Ewart, W. 


Macleod, R. 
Morpeth, Lord 


Nagle, Sir R. 


Parnell, Sir H. 
Pease, J. 


Bonhan, F. R. 
Boldero, Captain 
Bruen, Colonel 


Damer, Hon. Colonel 
Fancourt, Major 


Grimston, Viscount 

Hamilton, Lord C. 

Jones, Captain as 
TELLER. 

Jackson, J. D. 

Longfield, R. Plunket, Hon. R. 


Mr. O'Loghlen proposed a declaratory 
clause, giving power to adjourn the polling 
in case of violence.—Agreed to. 

Mr. Litzstephen French said, he did not 
mean to press the first amendment of 
which he had given notice. The second 
Clause, however, by way of amendment, he 
felt bound to take the sense of the house 
upon, because he thought it of essential 
importance that the practice, as regarded 
polling places in Ireland, should be assi- 
milated to that which prevailed in England. 
He had often discussed this subject before, 
therefore he should not now detain the 
house upon it; he would only say, that 
by reference to a Parliamentary Guide, 
published by Mr. Moss, a book that con- 
tained more valuable information on this 
subject than any he had seen, it would be 
found from the number of registered voters 
in the counties, that it would be impossible 
without increasing the number of polling 
places, to give all the voters an oppor- 
tunity of exercising their franchise. The 
Clause he had to submit was—‘ And 
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whereas it is fit and expedient that conve- 
nient places should be appointed in each 
county for taking the poll, so that if pos- 
sible no person shall have more than fifteen 
miles to travel from the property in respect 
of which he shall claim to vote. Be it 
enacted that it shall and may be lawful for 
the Lord-lieutenant or other chief gover- 
nor or governors of Ireland for the time 
being, on or before the Ist day of January 
next, after the passing of this act, to divide 
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such county or counties or divisions of 


the counties as he shall think fit, into con- 


venient districts for polling, not exceeding | 


in number fifteen, and in each district 
shall be appointed a convenient place for 
taking the poll at all elections of a knight 
or knights of the shire to serve in any fu- 
ture Parliament; and such districts and 
places, when so settled and appointed, 
shall be notified in the Dublin Gazette, 
and to the clerk of the peace in each such 
county, who shall forthwith give notice of 
such places of polling by public advertise- 
ment insome paper published or circulated 
in such county. 

Viscount Morpeth observed that he felt 
very well inclined to agree to the principle 
of the proposed clause, but he was not pre- 
pared to sanction its insertion in this Bill. 
There were a great many experiments 
introduced by this Act, and he considered 
it inexpedient to make any further chanves 
which he was not quite sure could be 
effected with success. He admitted that 
if he founda great concurrence of opinion 
on the part of the Trish Members in favour of 
this clause, he should be disposed to waive 


his objection to it; but, on the contrary, if 


he found a great variety of opinions on 


this subject amongst the representatives of 


Irish counties and boroughs, and, if any- 
thing, a prevailing opinion against the 
adoption of the clause, he should resist its 
introduction. 

Mr. O'Loghlen felt great difficulty in 
agreeing to place the polling in Ireland 
under the control of a Sheriff’s deputy, 


away from the presence of the Sheriff 


himself, which this Clause, if carried would 
do. 

Mr. Wyse considered that by adopting 
this Amendment the House would only 
be following out the principle of the 
Reform Bill. It had been tried in England 
where it had answered exceedingly well, 
and he could see no objection to the 
introduction of the system into Ireland. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 


fAvuc, 24} Intimidation—-Kerry Election. 946 


| ment ; Ayes 29; Noes 60; Majority 
3]. 

| The Bill went through the Committee. 

| ‘The House resumed, 

| 


INTIMIDATION.— Kerry ELEcTion. 
|ApsourNep. Desare.]| Mr. Mor- 
'gan J. O'Connell, on the Motion 


that the debate on the Kerry Election Peti- 
tion be resumed, rose to complain that the 
| petition was a series of either misrepresent- 
| ations or falsehoods. He denied altogether 
ithat the Knight of Kerry had lost the 
election through intimidation, either by 
| himself, his political friends, or the priests 
in that county. That placards had been 
exhibited of a party nature was natural at 
a disputed election in Ireland, but that 
there had been any attempt to intimidate 
by affixing the emblem of a death’s head 
and cross bones over the doors of those 
| who chose to vote for his opponent was 
|}most untrue. As to the circumstances 
| stated in the petition as having taken 
place upon the Sunday previous to the 
election in the chapel of Listowel, it was 
| proved to be untrue even by the circum- 
| stance of its having never been mentioned 
}as a charge against him or his friends 
| during the heat of the election upon the 
hustings by any one opposed to him. The 
placard called ‘“ the Patriot’s Curse, ” 
said to have been exhibited there, was a 
shameless forgery, and, strange to say, 
appeared in the London paper, The Times, 
first. Its authors were known, and the 
|delusion attempted to be practised was 
dishonest and most unworthy. He denied 
that the Roman Catholic clergy had, to 
influence votes, threatened to refuse the 
rights of the Romish Church to, or had 
refused to christen the children of, such 
Catholics as should vote for his opponent. 
in conclusion he must say the petition 
contained phrases and expressions which 
he certainly thought highly indecorous, 
and such as the petitioners, who were men 
of property and character, ought never to 
have allowed themselves to subscribe their 
names to as sanctioning calumnies of so 
gross a nature against other respectable 
gentlemen. Upon the whole he assured 
the House the petition was replete with a 
variety of misrepresentations and unfounded 
assertions. 

Mr. Mullins, thought he should neglect 
his duty were he not to defend his con- 
stituents against accusations like these. 
He could confirm all the statements of the 
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hon. Member who had just taken his se 
and could assure the House,that the electors 


were allowed the full, free, and conscien- | 


tious exercise of their privilege. 


Mr. O'Connell regretted that so much | 
attention had been paid to such a_ piece | 


of impudent mendacity—such an outrage 
of common sense. 
case a petition under the Grenville Act, 
and in support of that witnesses might 
have been examined. If the petitioner 
spoke the truth he would now have been 
sitting in that House. Up to the last 
hour, even when the day of ballot came, 
he alleged that he could prove his allega- 
tions; but when the opportunity was 
afforded him he retired. . Of another 
Knight it was said, that— 
‘* He loves and he rides away ; ” 


but of the Knight of Kerry it could truly 
be said— 

“ He hates and he rides away. ” 
Careless of the allegations set forth in his 
petitions, he neglected to avail himself of 
the only opportunity that could be offered 
for establishing the truth of them. The 
Patriot’s Curse about which so much had 
been said, was a hoax, practised by some 

ti-patriot on the correspondent of The 
T mes, and now amongst other falsehoods 
w s introduced into the body of the peti- 
tion—a petition so absurd in its structure 
as to be equally false and ridiculous, As 
to the attacks made upon himself he utterly 
despised them. 

Mr. William Ord wished to say that he 
had not stated that the Knight of Kerry 
had brought the subject of the ‘“Patriot’s 
Curse” before the Committee—it was 
mentioned by a stipendiary magistrate. 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell said, that the 
Knight of Kerry was a Member of that same 
Government which instituted the inves- 
tigation into the subject just mentioned. 

Colonel Perceval contended that there 


were many reasons why the Knight of 


Kerry should not have taken any other 
course than that which he had adopted, 
and amongst the number was the expense 
attendant on any other proceeding. The 
conduct of the Roman Catholic clergy in 
Kerry had much influence upon the elec- 
tion adverse to Mr. Fitzgerald, and the 
language they used was of a most vio- 
lent and inflammatory description, in some 


cases amounting to a threat of a denial of 


the rites of the church to any person 
voting in favour of Mr. Fitzgerald. 


There had been in this | 
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| Mr. O'Connell said, that the Bishop of 
the diocese would immediately punish such 
conduct on part of Catholic clergymen, 
‘and contended it could not have been 
practised. 

Mr. Praed said, it could not be expected 
that Mr. Fitzgerald should himself have 
been at the expense of proving that 
‘intimidation which was quite a public 
coucern, as much so as the Great Yarmouth 
and the York cases. 

Petitions to lie upon the Table. 


Marriage Act. 


AMENDMENT OF THE MARRIAGE ACT. | 
The Report of the Marriage Act Amend- 
ment Bill was brought up, on the Ques- 
tion that the Amendments made by the 
Committee be agreed to, 

Sir William Follett wished to make a 
few observations upon this occasion as to 
his intentions with regard to this Bill. 
Under the existing state of the law 
marriages, within a certain degree of 
consanguinity, were prohibited, and were 
by the Ecclesiastical Law declared void ; 
but then the Ecclesiastical Courts did not 
act unless a suit were instituted in the 
lifetime of the parties. And what was the 
effect of that? Parties married within the 
prohibited degrees of consanguinity—lived 
together as husband and wife—and had 
children; it was at the option of any per- 
son, though ia one particular mode of pro- 
ceeding, to make that marriage invalid, 
and the children illegitimate! And worse 
than that, it was at the option of either of 
the parties, indirectly to get the marriage 
declared invalid. It was agreed on all 
hands that that was a state of the law 
which ought not to exist. Those mar- 
riages ought either to be declared void, or 
made valid altogether; and a contract of 
| so solemn a nature ought not to be left at 
| the mercy of the interest, or the temper of 
any other person. Now what did this Bill 
‘do? It made all such marriages for the 
| future absolutely null and void, that was 
'the main object of the Bill. Some hon, 
| Members said that there were some par- 
‘ticular degrees of affinity within which 
| marriage should be permitted. Suppose 
that were the case, the object of the Bill 
was to prevent uncertainty in the Marriage 
Law; and the proper course, therefore, 
| would be, to declare those marriages at 
‘once good and valid. This Bill made no 
such exception ; though he was aware that 
| the division the other night proceeded on 
| the principle that there was one particular 
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degree of consanguinity within which mar- 
riage ought to be allowed, viz., the sister 
of a deceased wife. With respect to that 
particular relation, he (Sir W. Follett), 
believed it stood within the same degree 
as many other cases condemned by the 
Marriage Law, as the brother’s wife, or the 
niece of the deceased wife. And although 
many hon. Members were of opinion that 
the case of the sister of a deceased wife 
came not within the prohibited degrees, he 
(Sir W. Follett) could not help thinking 
that, though undoubtedly many marriages 
of that kind had proved happy, it would 
lead to great evil were it to be understood 
that such marriages would be valid. He 
should be happy to offer his hon. and 
learned Friend (Dr. Lushington) any as- 
sistance he could give him if it were 
deemed advisable to alter the present pro- 
hibited degrees of consanguinity, but if it 
were deemed advisable to exempt one par- 
ticular degree of relationship, such as that 
which he had just named, from those pro- 
hibitions, was it not the proper course to 
exempt it either by a clause in this, or by 
a subsequent and distinct Bill; and was 
it a wise system of legislation to leave the 
law in its present uncertain state, and yet 
pass a Bill making valid those marriages 
which had previously taken place? Now 
he asked his hon. Friend opposite, either 
to introduce the clause now, or give notice 
of a distinct Bill for next Session. The 
passing of this Bill would in no degree 
obstruct such a Bill as he had described 
in the next Session. This Bill did not 
define the degrees of affinity; it only 
stated generally, that certain marriages 
should for the future be void, and did not 
preclude, on the contrary, it facilitated the 
introduction of any such Bill of exemp- 
tion. He hoped, therefore, that his hon. 
Friend would not object to his Bill on that 
score. The object of the Bill was to 
settle the law of marriages, and prevent 
parties from flattering themselves with 
hopes of security for the future, while it 
contained a provision for by-gone days. 


And when he reflected on the condition of 


families at present under the uncertainty 
of the law, and the misery which its rejec- 
tion would produce, he could not help 
feeling anxious that it should pass this 
Session, which he was afraid it would not 
if Clause 2 were left as amended by the 
Committee, and he therefore hoped the 
House would now give its assent to the 
Amendments made by the Committee on 


{ Aua,. 24} 
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that point. As the Bill stood originally, it 
would put the law on a sure foundation 
for the future, by declaring ail those 
marriages perfectly void, leaving it at the 
same time in the power of any hon. Mem- 
ber who wished to introduce any particular 
exemptions to bring in a Bill for the pur- 
pose next Session. He should, under 
those circumstances, move that the Amend- 
ments in Clause 2 be disagreed to, which 
would have the effect of making all such 
marriages for the future absolutely null and 
void. 

Mr. Poulter contended that it was im- 
possible at present to deal adequately 
with the subject under all the present cir- 
cumstances. In the month of August, to 
pronounce affirmatively all those marriages 
null and void, and then in the next Session 
to bring in a Bill declaring some excep- 
tions to be absolutely good and valid, ap- 
peared so inconsistent, that he could only 
account for it on the supposition that the 
second Clause was inserted asa kind of set- 
off, to purchase the consent of some 
parties to the first. It was evident they 
did not proceed from the same mind, and 
he did not consider it was a good mode of 
legislation to purchase the remedial part 
of the Bill at the expense of the second 
Clause; it was well known that all those 
prohibited degrees of affinity arose out of 
a statute of Henry 7th., a more absurd 
law than which never existed. On the 
whole, he must again protest against the 
whole of the second Clause, unless his hon. 
and learned Friend would strike out all the 
words referring to degrees of consanguinity, 
thus leaving it open to them in the next 
Session to consider the whole subject with 
proper deliberation. 

Dr. Lushington was satisfied, from ex- 
perience, that if they pissed the Bill in its 
present form, and allowed marriages 
voidable for the future to continue, they 
would increase the number of these mar- 
tiages between persons within the prohi- 
bited degrees at least tenfold. They in- 
sured to these parties all the rights apper- 
taining to marriage, and held out an in- 
ducement to all men and women to place 
themselves in this state of uncertainty. It 
would be better on every account at once 
to declare such marriages void. He ob- 
jected to proceeding with a general mea- 
sure till they had had time to consider it 
in all its bearings on society. One of the 
great objects in a Marriage Law was to take 
care that it was recognised by all other 
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states; he feared, however, that many 
continental states would not be brought to 
acknowledge marriages contracted between 
parties within certain degrees of consan- 
guinity. If once they threw a doubt on 
the state of the Marriage Law in this coun- 
try, they would produce the greatest mis- 
chief. Hethought that the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Bridport should be 
acceded to, that all marriages of this 
nature, up tothe day on which the Bill 
passed, should be valid; but that all such 
contracts entered into after that day should 
be void. The adoption of the former prin- 
ciple would put an end to a great many 
cruel cases of hardship. He hoped the 
wishes of the hon. Member for Bridport 
would be acceded to, 


Mr. Divett could not consent to alter 


the Clause with a view to prevent the Bill 
being thrown out in the other House. He 
considered it to be a most improper com- 
promise, and could not conceive that 
they would discuss the Bill under more 
favourable circumstances hereafter than 
now. On the whole, as it was impossible 
at present to go into the consideration of 
the Marriage Law, so as to define accu- 
rately what should hereafter be the de- 
grees of affinity, he could see no reason, 
nor justice in rejecting the Bill without 
that Clause; and in thus refusing to do 
an act of justice to the unfortunate per- 
sons now in a state of uncertainty and 
suspense. He should, therefore, resist 
the proposition of the hon. and learned 
Member for Exeter. 

Dr. Bowring said, that when the rejec- 
tion of a Clause would peril a Bill so bene- 
ficial, he could not make up his mind to 
do so, and thus sacrilice a certain good. 
With respect to what his hon. and learned 
Friend had said as to the law of marriage 
on the Continent, he must, with great re- 
spect, differ from him. Whatever 
might be the state of the Marriage Law in 
those states, he was sure that their usages 
were very much like those of England and 
that marriage, within the prohibited degrees 
of consanguinity, were almost universal. 
He considered that the Bill would in- 
troduce tranquillity where all had hitherto 
been anxiety and unhappiness ; and inas- 
much as it thus accomplished a certain 
good with respect to marriages already 
solemnised, he could not with reference to 
the uncertain future, reject so much real 
benefit as the Bill would certainly produce. 

Mr, Warburton said, the first Clause of 
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the bill rendered it a comprehensive mea. 
sure of general relief with regard to the 
past. With respect to future marriages 
(which was then the only point remaining), 
was it not against every principle of legis- 
lation to leave the law as it was at present ? 
and was it not much wiser to make their 
marriages void, than leave them voidable ? 
If the hon, Member for Shaftesbury had 
proposed a Clause making them valid, he 
(Mr. Warburton) would have understood 
him; for he went with him in principle, 
however in expediency he might differ from 
him. But he, the hon. Member, had done 
no such thing; he left the law as uncer- 
tain as it was at present—and he should 
vote for the Bill in the manner proposed 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman Sir 
W. Follett. Could his hon Friend ven- 
ture to predict that, in twenty years’ time, 
hecould bring round the right Rev.Prelates, 
in the other House, to consent to declare 
those marriages valid? And were they 
for that period to refuse an act of justice 
to those which had already been solem- 
nized ? He, therefore, hoped his hon. 
and learned Friend would see that it would 
be better to leave the law in a settled 
state, by declaring all those marriages 
void instead of leaving them only void- 
able, and that he would consent to the 
Bill. 

Mr. Pease said, he could not think that 
marriage was such a contract as should be 
subject to a Clause like that proposed. 
He was as much against marriage between 
persons within the degrees of consan- 
guinity as any one; but he was not pres 
pared to say that, after a marriage had 
been solemnized, it ought to be done 
away, because the persons who had con- 
tracted it were within the prohibited de- 
grees, 

Mr. Law disagreed to the Amendment 
in the Committee. To throw a veil over 
the fact was beneficial to society ; to make 
provision against future cases was equally 
so. He hoped the House would assent to 
the proposition of the hon. and learned 
Member for Exeter for restoring this 
Clause. Without prejudice to future 
legislation as to the degrees within which 
marriages might be contracted, he thought 
that, till that was done, it was charity and 
mercy to parties to say that these mar- 
riages should not be contracted, and should 
not depend on any caprice. The legisla- 
ture pronounced them void to prevent 
injury to the parties, 
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Publication of 


Mr. Ewart complained of the incon- 
sistency of making these marriages void 
at one time and legal at another. Though 
he considered the Bill as an act of partial 
legislation, his hon. Friend should be 
satisfied with having a partial good. 

The House divided on the Question that 
the Amendment be omitted. 

Ayes75; Noes 17; Majority 58. 

Amendment omitted—Report received 
—Bill to be read a third time. 


List of the Nors. 


O’Loghlen, M. 
Pease, J. 
Power, P. 
Poulter, J. S. 
Roche, W. 
Ruthven, E.S. 
Wakley, T. 
TELLERS. 
Walker, C. 


Ronayne, D. 


Blamire, W. 

Brady, D.C. 
Bridgman, H. 

Brown, Right Hon. D. 
Blake, J. M. 
Crawford, S. 
D’Eynecourt, C. T. 
Divett, EF. 

Ewart, W. 

Lennox, Lord G. 


Pusrication oF Lecrures.] The 
Lord Advocate moved the second readin 
of the Lectures Publication Bill. 

Mr. Wakley said, he knew very little of 
this Bill, which had passed the House of 
Lords without discussion, and had reached 
the second reading without observation in 
that House. If the Bill was intended to 
apply generally to England unless proper 
Amendments were introduced he should 
divide the House against the Motion, for 
it seemed to him that it was intended not 
only to prevent the publication of lectures 
but of criticisms on lectures. Again, if it 
were intended to apply only to private 
lectures it would be a proper protection, 
but if it were meant to shield public as 
well as private from public inspection he 
should consider that it ought not to re- 
ceive the sanction of the House. In the 
present state of the law no such protection 
was needed; for it was laid down by 
Lord Eldon, that private lectures could be 
protected if it were proved there was a 
breach of implied contract between the 
lecturer and the individual hearers. In 
the case of Abernethy v. Hutchinson, an 
injunction was granted to restrain the 
publication of a lecture, even without any 
means of discovering whether it were an 
original or not. Subsequently, however, 
it was proved in the Court of Chancery 
that it was a public lecture delivered on a 
public occasion and the plaintiff in the 
suit thus finding he could not sustain his 
cause abandoned it altogether. This was 
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a distinction most worthy of attention for 
every public lecturer ought to allow the 
means of exhibiting the instruction which 
he dispensed, whenever the interests of the 
public required it; would it not be very 
improper, for instance, when a_ public 
lecturer delivered what was injurious to 
the peace, the health, or the morals of 
society, that he should be shielded from 
public observation? By such a law as 
that lecturing would be ten times more 
easy than it was at present; as it was, a 
great part of the public lectures were a 
mere farce, for it was absurd to suppose 
that any art could be taught by a lecture, 
when the great organ of information, the 
eye, was shut, not called into exercise. 
How much worse would they be if by 
such a law as this they were rendered 
secure from observation and animadver- 
sion. It was preposterous to see such a 
Bill as this passing the Lords without a 
word of discussion, and unless the Lord 
Advocate assured him that public lecturers 
were not to be shielded from public notice 
he should divide the House against the 
Bill. 

The Lord Advocate said, the principle 
of the Bill was this, that every man had 
as much right to claim security for his 
lectures, as for his books, or any other 
fruit of his labours or his ingenuity. And 
that no man coming merely with the pro- 
fessed object of gaining instruction, should 
have the right of publishing those lectures 
which were (or ought to be) the lecturer’s 
own property; some of them perhaps the re- 
sult of the studies or the labour of a whole 
life, and worth often upwards of a 1,0002. 
to their author. 

Mr. Warburton knew of no abstract 
right of property in those cases, the public 
good was the only test by which they 
could decide. The case of lectures was 
not the same as that of copyright in books 
for there was no monopoly exercised so as 
to exclude the publication of unpublished 
writings, but in lectures those who attend- 
ed the professors in the different sciences 
had no option, in many cases pupils must 
attend the lectures, and if they failed in 
obtaining that information which they re- 
quired, surely they ought not to be pre- 
cluded from holding the lecturer up to 
public censure. 

Bill read a second time. 


Lectures. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, August 25, 1835. 


MrnoTEs.] Bills. Received the Royal Assent by Commis- 
sion:—Militia Staff Reduction; Polls at Elections ; 
Larceny Act Amendment (Ireland); Paymaster General; 
Prisons Regulation; and two Private Bills;—Read a 
second time:—Excise Acts’ Amendment; Court of Ex- 
chequer; Excise Incorporation; Exchequer Bills.x—Read 
a third time :—Turnpike Acts’ Continuance. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Lynpuurst, from Kingston- 
upon-Hull, against the Report of the Corporation Com- 
missioners.—By Lord BrouGHAM, from Bishopsgate, in 
favour of the Municipal Corporations’ Bill—By Lord 
LynpuurRst, from Youghall, against the Irish Corpora- 
tions’ Bill— By Lord Kenyon, the Archbishop of Can- 
TERBURY, and the Bishop of Batu and WELLs, from 
several Places, against the Church of Ireland Bill. 


IMprRisoNMENT FoR Desr.] Lord 
Ashburton presented a Petitjon from the 
Chamber of Commerce at Manchester, 
against the Imprisonment for Debt Bill. 
When this subject was touched upon a 
few evenings ago, a noble Lord had stated 
that their Lordships ought to be anxious 
to prevent the passing of this Bill, because 
it afforded extraordinary facilities for in- 
terference with their Lordships’ landed 
property. That point, however, formed 
no part of the present petition, which 
came from a most respectable body of 
individuals connected with the trade and 
commerce of the country, and they ex- 
pressed their firm conviction, that if the 
Measure, as it now stood, became the law 
of the land, it would be destructive of 
trade and credit throughout the country. 
He hoped that their Lordships would pay 
attention to this petition, which, in its 
details, and in pointing out the defects of 
the Bill in its present state, displayed a 
great deal of practical good sense. Indeed 
he would say, that no question could be 
more ably argued than this Question was 
by the gentlemen who had signed the 
petition. Every member of the Chamber 
of Commerce at Manchester signed the 
petition. In his opinion their Lordships 
ought to take up the Question early in 
the next Session of Parliament. The 
second petition against the passing of this 
Bil was signed by 2,000 tradesmen in the 
city of Westminster, whose residences 
were all appended to their names, They 
made the same complaint against the Bill 
as the other petitioners had done; and 
they prayed that a Measure which was so 
greatly calculated to impede the recovery 
of debts, which was marked by so much 
injustice towards creditors, and which 
would infallibly be destructive to trade, 
might not pass into a law. 


fLORDS} 


Lord Lyndhurst had carefully looked 
into the Bill, and he felt that, from the 
intricacy and difficulty of the subject, it 
would be impossible that it could in the 
present Session of Parliament be passed 
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into a law. Ifthe Measure should again 
come before their Lordships at a future 
time, it must of necessity be referred to a 
Committee up stairs ; and, founded on the 
result of the inquiry which must then take 
place, would be the vote which he should 
deem it necessary to give on the Question, 
Considering the details of the Bill, he was 
sure that his noble and learned Friend 
must concur with him in thinking that it 
was perfectly impossible for their Lord- 
ships, in the due and proper discharge of 
their duty, especially as they were limited 
to time, to do anything with the Measure 
in the present Session. He had seen a 
deputation from the tradesmen of this 
part of the Metropolis, and their views 
exactly accorded with the sentiments 
contained in the petition. 

Lord Brougham said, that his opinion as 
to the respectability of the petitioners, and 
the attention to which their representations 
were entitled, agreed entirely with what 
had fallen from the neble Lords by whom 
those petitions were presented. As to the 
individuals who had been alluded to by 
his noble and learned friend who spoke 
last—the tradesmen of Westminster—they 
were indeed a most respectable body of 
men. Statements coming from such 
sources deserved, and certainly would 
command, the most serious attention. 
The Bill, he admitted, was of the utmost 
importance. It would, perhaps, effect a 
greater change than had ever been made 
in the law of this country. Nothing 
could be conceived more extensive, or 
which spread more widely with reference 
to certain rights of the subject. The 
details of the Bill were numerous, and he 
should not trouble their Lordships with 
any observations on them. He strongly 
approved of the principle on which the 
Bill proceeded—that principle being, that 
imprisonment could not be viewed in the 
light of compensation to the creditor, but 
must be considered as a penal infliction 
on the debtor, which he ought only to 
suffer when he was guilty of fraud, or of 
that which amounted nearly to fraud. He 
deeply regretted that there was so much 
foundation for the remark of his noble and 
learned Friend as to the lateness of the 
Session ; because, in his opinion, it was 
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important that this Bill should be passed 
as soon as possible. He was the more 
strongly in favour of the Measure being | 
speedily passed when he called to mind | 
the more than ordinary consideration | 
which it had received in the Commons. It | 
had been in committee for six weeks, and 
it had been, on two occasions, discussed | 
for nine hours. As to hearing evidence, | 
he did not say that such a course would 
be improper, but, where a great principl 
was concerned, and where no specific 
injury could be proved, he did not think 
that it was necessary to examine witnesses, | 
although it had been done in some cases. 
What he should suggest would be, that | 
the Bill should be taken up by that House } 
in the next Session of Parliament. No | 
Bill, he conceived, could be more proper 
for their Lordships’ consideration than 
one which went to alter the law of debtor 
and creditor. The other House of Parlia- 
ment had decided on the measure, and he 
thought that if they took the subject sub- 
stantively into consideration in the ensuing 
Session, it might soon be completed. It | 
would, in fact, be only taking up the 
business where the Commons had left off. 
The Bill might be brought in here as it! 
had passed the other House. It could | 
then be dealt with as anew Bill, though 
really their Lordships would only be taking 
up the old Measure. This course would | 
also give their Lordships something to do | 
in the early part of the Session, when | 
usually there was a great lack of business. 
Lord Ashburton said, the petitioners 
themselves admitted that the present state 
of the law was unsatisfactory, and de- 
manded alteration ; but they complained 
that the Bill which had been passed by 
the Commons had made the law worse 
than it was before. They had excluded 
the opinions of practical men, and adopted 
the suggestions of d2lettanti Reformers. 
There were 60 petitions coming from 
commercial bodies against the Bull, and 
nine in favour of it. Of these nine, seven 
came from persons who were confined for 
debt, and the remaining two came from | 
individuals who took that mode of making 
known particular views of the subject. 
Lord Brougham said, it was quite true 
that witnesses were not examined before 
the Committee of the House of Commons, 
but it was equally true that volumes of 
evidence had been taken by the Commis- | 
sioners. Oh! it appeared that some noble 
Lords did not like the name of Commis- 


Imprisonment for Debt. 
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| Bill that had passed last Session. 
| Bill was brought at a very late period of 
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sioners, and yet they had pursued their 
labours sedulously, and he would add, 
profitably. His noble Friend had made 
one of the most simple slips that could be 
conceived for a cautious man like him. 
He had spoken of dilettante Reformers, 
alluding, no doubt, to the Commissioners. 
And who were they? Why, the late 
Attorney-General, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
who was in office under the Administra- 
tion of which his noble Friend himself bad 
formed a part, stood at the very head of the 
Commissioners. Was that learned person 
one of the dilettant2 Reformers? Never was 
a more unfortunate slip made by any 
unhappy man than had, in that instance, 
been made by his noble Friend. Dzlet- 
tantt Reformers! If they were so, he 
would ask, why did his noble Friend and 
his Majesty’s Government select Attorney- 
Generals from the ranks of dilettant 
teformers? Really he must defend his 
noble and learned friend opposite from 
the charge brought against him by his late 
colleague. 
Conversation dropped. 


Weights and Measures. 


Weicuts anp Measures.] The Earl 
of Devon moved that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee on the Weights 
and Measures Bill. 

The Marquess of Salisbury was of 
opinion that the Bill could not go through 
the House at so late a period of the Ses- 
sion. The measure professed to remedy 
certain defects that were embodied in a 
That 


the Session into their Lordships’ House, 
and was passed, after certain alterations 
had been made in it. Now, what was the 
use of that measure? Why, the Commons 
were now obliged to come forward with 
another measure to amend it. This sub- 


iject had been for two years before the 


House of Commons, and yet the Bill now 


| produced appeared to him to be very de- 


fective. The ordinary course would be to 
send it to a Committee up stairs; but that, 
he conceived, would be hardly fair, since 


there would be no chance of getting out of 


the Committee in time to legislate effect- 


| ually on the subject in the present Session. 


This was a very important measure, for it 
went to alter the whole system of weights 
and measures. The Bill provided that 
weights and measures should not be 
stamped with the stamp of every county, 
but that there should be one general 
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stamp. Now, he could produce evidence 
to show that the present mode of stamping 
was such that it was almost impossible to 
discover fraudulent stamps. It was also 
provided that inspectors should be ap- 
pointed who were to be paid out of the 
county-rates, whose duty it would be to 
prevent frauds. He thought that better 
means might be found for the protec- 
tion of the poorer class of purchasers. 
There was a system of a very ancient 
kind, which might perhaps be beneficially 
resorted to—he alluded to the appoint- 
ment of ale-conners, which would, he 
believed, be more satisfactory to the 
poorer classes. Those officers might be 
appointed at the manor conrts in every 
county, and as they would be selected 
from a respectable class of persons gene- 
rally known to the inhabitants, their 
appointment would give satisfaction to 
the lower orders. He was of opinion 
that the best course would be to inquire 
fully into this subject in the next Ses- 
sion of Parliament, and not to press 
forward this measure at present. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he be- 
lieved a more unpopular measure than 
the former Bill which this was intended 
to correct, never passed. If the present 
Bill were not now passed, the farmers 
and tradesmen who had purchased the 
prescribed weights and measures would 
be put to a great and useless expense. 

Bill referred to a Committee up stairs. 


Commissioners 


ComMIssioONERS oF CuartriEs.] The 
Marquess of Lansdowne, moved _ the 
Order of the Day for the second 
reading of the Charities Commisioners’ 
Bill. 

Lord Lyndhurst observed, that the 
object of this Bill was to appoint thirty 
Commissioners to inquire into the state 
of public charities in England and Wales. 
He understood that not all of these 
Commissioners were to be paid Com- 
missioners, but that out of the thirty 
not less than twenty were to receive 
fixed salaries for their services. This 
Bill, he was given to understand, had 
originated in the Report of a Committee 
of the other House of Parliament. At 
the head of that Committee had been 
a Gentleman learned in the law, and 
possessed of great Parliamentary influence 
in the House of Commons. Their Lord- 


ships had not before them any of the | founded. 
evidence on which the Report of the either the evidence or the Report, he 


SLORDS} 





| with or without discussion. 


| . ° . 
to convince him of the neces 
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Committee of the other House of Par- 
liament was founded, and the Bill 
brought into the Commons in consequence 
of that Report, had passed through all its 
stages there without any, the slightest, dis- 
cussion. Their Lordships, he repeated, 
had neither evidence nor Report before 
them, and what was more, had not any 
statement made to them in order to lead 
them to the conclusion that it was proper 
to adopt this Bill. In the absence of all 
reasons for passing the Bill, he could not 
at the end of the present Session consent 
to a measure which appointed twenty paid 
and ten unpaid Commissioners to examine 
into the state of public charities in England 
and Wales. He must have some evidence, 
or at least some statement laid before him 
sity for this 
measure, and till that was done he must 
protest against the second reading. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, it was 
not his wish to press this Bill, in case any 
noble Lord felt inclined to object to it. 
He had felt that the appointment of so 
large a number of paid Commissioners was 
likely to attract the notice of their Lord- 
ships, and must attract the notice of the 
noble and learned Lord. In justice, how- 
ever, to those who had sent up the Bill 
from the other House, he must now state 
the grounds on which this extraordinary 
number of Commissioners were appointed. 
The object of their appointment was to 
inquire in what manner the important in- 
vestigations intrusted to the care of the 
Charity Commissioners could be most 
easily brought to an immediate result ; 
and the opinion formed by a Committee 
of the other House of Parliament was, that 
it would be best to appoint a larger 
number of Commissioners of Inquiry for a 
limited period—say, to the Ist of March, 


1837. It appeared to that Committee, 
that as there were six counties in 
England, and also, six counties in 


Wales, in which the state of the charities 
had not been examined into, they ought 
to be examined into in the shortest 
possible time. He apprehended that it 
was irregular for any noble Lord in that 
House to say that a Bill had been adopted 
in the other House of Parliament, either 
He admitted, 
however, that their Lordships were entitled 
to have laid before them either the evidence 
or the Report on which the Bill was 
Not being in possession of 
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should not ask their Lordships to pass this 
Bill during the present Session. He should 
therefore propose that the Bill be rejected, 
or if the noble and learned Lord should 
think fit to move that it be read a second 
time this day three months, he should 
have no objection to second his motion. 
Lord Brougham did not mean to deny 
that there was a great deal in the objection 
made by his noble and learned Friend to 
the further progress of this Bill this session. 
This was a Bill for appointing forty-four 
clerks and commissioners, and therefore 
their Lordships ought to know something 
of the grounds on which it was founded. 
At the same time he was most unwilling— 
and he had no doubt that his noble and 
learned Friend was equally unwilling—to 
show any disrespect toa Committee of the 
other House of Parliament; and therefore 
it might, perhaps, be as well, that his 
noble and learned Friend should give 
notice of his intention to make this Motion 
the day after to-morrow. That course 
would give his noble and learned Friend, 
and indeed all their Lordships, time to 
look at the evidence taken by the Com- 
mittee from whose Report this Bill pro- 
ceeded. It was highly desirable that the 
inquiry into the state of our public charities 
should be brought to a conclusion. At 
the same time he was not certain that he 
could adopt this Bill as the best mode of 
bringing that inquiry to a_ satisfactory 
conclusion. There were some clauses 


which, if this Bill passed, he should like | 


to add to it; but those were matters of 
detail, and he agreed that it was now too 
late in the Session to inquire into them. 
He confessed that he took great interest 
in this subject, probably from the circum- 
stance that he had been the first proposer 
of this Commission of Inquiry. 

Lord Lyndhurst believed that none of 
the evidence taken by the Committee had 
been printed; but on that point he might 
be misinformed. He thought that there 
was not time to proceed further with the 
Bill, as he believed that their Lordships 
would not be assembled in that House on 
Thursday week; but on that point, per- 
haps, the noble Viscount was __ better 
informed than he was. 


Viscount Melbourne observed, that if} 


this mode of inquiring into the state of 
our public charities was a good one, their 
Lordships were only losing time in post- 
poning the Bill to another Session. If it 
were deemed necessary that this inquiry 
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should go on, it could only be rendered 
effectual by the appointment of a greater 
number of Commissioners, bound to finish 
their inquiries within a limited time. If 
their Lordships did not wish this inquiry 
to be completed, let them reject this Bill; 
but if their Lordships wished otherwise, 
let them adopt i it, 

Order of the Day discharged. 

Rerorm — Commit- 
rEE.| On the Motion of Viscount Mel- 
bourne, the Municipal Corporation Bill 
was ordered to be re-committed 

House in Committee. On the 8th 
Clause, ‘§ Every place included within the 
boundaries of a borough to be part of that 
borouch ; places cut off from a borough 
to be parts of the adjoining COmeey, 

The Duke of Wellington said, that the 
operation of that Clause would be to leave 
certain parts and districts, which were 
separate from corporate towns, under the 


CoRnPORATION 


Jurisdiction of the county in whic h they 


were situate. Now, this would affect 
materially a very ancient jurisdiction which 
belonged to the Cinque Ports. The Cinque 
Ports had hitherto been governed by parts 
and towns in that district which were cor- 
porations. ‘The Bill dealt differently with 
these various corporations. Some of them 
were placed in parent A, and were to 
have recorders and justices assigned to 
them; others were p ice d in se hedule B, 
and would have, if they chose to petition 
his Majesty, arecorder and justicesassigned 
to them also. There were also other Cor- 
porations in the Cinque Ports, which were 
not adverted to in this Bill. These would 
be left in the same state in which they were 
found before the passing of this Bill. The 
Corporation of Dover, for example, would 
would be in schedule A; it would have a 
Recorder and a Court of Quarter-Sessions 
to support. The corporations of Rye and 
of Sandwich would be in schedule B, and 
there were certain other small Corporations, 
which would be in neither schedule, but 
would be left in possession of their rights 
under ancient charters. Besides these 
corporate towns, there were other towns of 
some magnitude under the jurisdiction of 
the Cinque Ports, as Marg: ate with its 
population of 15,000 souls, which was 
under the jurisdiction of the Corporation 
of Dover, and Ramsgate with its popu- 
lation, which was under the jurisdiction of 
the Corporation of Sandwich. The Clause 
under discussion would leaye these towns 
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under the jurisdiction of the county; but 
in this case the county was the Cinque 
Ports. By the Act of the 53rd George 
3srd, eap. 36, the Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports was enabled to appoint cer- 
tain justices of peace for these towns, but 
these justices were to have no jurisdiction 
in the corporate towns, or in the members 
thereof. They have no power to hold 
quarter sessions; and the consequence is, 
that these towns, being ancient members 
of the Cinque Ports, have no jurisdiction 
for granting licences to public-houses, &c. 


He did not know whether this state of 


things had been adverted to by the framers 
of this Bill. It could not have been the 
object of the framers of this Bill to put an 
end to the jurisdiction of the Cinque 
Ports, for the Bill was entitled ** A Bill to 
provide for the regulation of Municipal 
Corporations in England and Wales, an: 
for the Administration of Justice in Cor- 
porate towns. ” He wished to preserve to 
the Cinque Ports their ancient jurisdiction; 
and with that object he should propose to 
insert three Clauses in the Bill. The 
noble Duke laid the three Clauses on the 
Table. 
Lord Lyndhurst was of opinion, that 
from the complicated nature of the juris- 


diction of the Cinque Ports, those ports | 


ought to be excepted from the operation 


of this re and that another bill ought to | 


be introduced at an early period of the 
next Session, to regulate the corporations 
contained withinthem. Such a bill would 
require great care and consideration in the 
details. He had reason to believe that 
the towns of Margate and Ramsgate ob- 


— to being thrown into the jurisdiction 


O ‘ the county, owing to the heavy expense 
which it npn entail on them. On this 
subject the House was legislating entirely 


in the dark. 


Viscount Melbourne understood that it | 


was a great source of complaint among 
these divided and subdivided corporations 
that the jurisdiction of some of them went 
far beyond their natural limits. They levied 
rates and exercised jurisdiction at a consi- | 
derable distance outside of their natural 
boundaries. With respect to the town 
of Margate, he understood that it was | 
under the jurisdiction of the corporation 
of Dover. No inquest could be held 
in that town, except under the authority 
of the mayor of Dover. Margate was | 
twenty miles from Dover, and the distance , 
rendered the connexion between the two 
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towns very onerous to the inhabitants of 
Margate. If there were any inconsistency 
in the state of these towns, he thought 
that it might be remedied in this Bill, and 
without having recourse to a new Bill. 
He was of opinion, that the corporate 
towns only ous cht to be regulated by this 
Bill, and that the other towns separate 
from them should bethrown into the juris- 
diction of the county. 

Clauses postponed. 

On the 15th Clause, Overseers to make 
lists of Burgesses, &c. 

The Earl of Devon proposed as an 
Amendment, that in all corporate towns 
divided into more than four wards, any 
resident voter possessing property to the 
amount of 1,000/. in real or personal es- 
tate should be placed on the list of persons 
eligible to serve as Town-councillor, and 
that in all corporate towns with less than four 
wards, or without wards, a person possess- 
ing 5O00/. of real or personal estate should 
be placed on the list of persons eligible 
to serve as Town-couneillors in such town. 
He thought that on every ground this was 
|less objectionable than the qualification 
| a sor by his noble and learned Friend. 
| Lord Brougham: If you are to havea 
qualification at all, I do not object to this. 

Lord Lyndhurst: It is your own prin- 
ciple. It is exactly the principle adopted 
ina bill which had the sanction of the 
present Government. 

Lord Brougham: Yes; but why do you 
take the only bad part of our Bill? By a 
| curious infelicity of selection, you have 
selected the only part of that Bill which 
was objectionable. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, he would not re- 
open the discussion of the qualification, 
| which had been so fully argued at both 
‘sides on a former evening. He might 
_ however mention, that of the eighty local 
Acts of Parliament connected with the 
corporations in this Bill, he had examined 
all but four, which he could not find, and 
in all those he had read he found the prin- 
ciple of qualification recognized. In many 
of those acts the qualification was as high 
| as 2 ,000/. or 3,0002., and in only six acts 
| did he find it lower than 5001. Many of 
\these acts vested high and important 
trusts, all of which would, under this Bill, 
be vested in the Aldermen and Town- 
| council. How, then, could it be said, that 
| where such powers were to be transferred, 
there should be no qualification ? 

Lord Brougham did not object so much 
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to qualification as to the principle that 
Town-councillors should be chosen only 
from the richest class in the town. As, 
however, a qualification was to be at all, 


he would not object to that of the noble | a 
It mitigated the evil principle, as | 


Earl. 
the Manicheans would sav, of his nobl 
and learned Friend’s Amendment. 


fact, it was a virtual repeal of that Amend- | 
ment; but the changes which had been | 


In | 


Ave. 25 
{ 


made in other parts of the Bill were such | 


as made it a matter of doubt with him 
whether it was worth while to proceed 
with the Bill. 

The Amendment agreed to. 

On the Amendments to Clause 25, re- 
lative to the persons to be chosen Mayor 
and Town-Councillors, 

The Marquess of Lansdowne asked 
whether, if the existing Mayor and Alder- 
men were to be continued, they should 


be continued without the qualification of 


Town-Councillors, as now proposed ¢ 

Lord Lyndhurst replied in the negative, 
The qualification of the Mayor and Al- 
dermen must be continued, or they could 
not continue to hold those situatious. 

Lord Brougham: But if those officers 
were to be appointed for life, as his noble 
and learned Friend proposed, they might 
be continued without a qualification. He 
had been informed of one Corporation, 
the Mayor of which was insolvent. He 
had not taken the benefit of the Insolvent 
Act; but he was quite insolvent, and had 
not paid his creditors. Of the four 
Aldermen, the senior Alderman was an 
uncertificated bankrupt; the second 
Alderman was a pauper, and actually 
receiving parochial relief. There was 
another, who was also insolvent, and in 
fact there was only one who was in solvent 
circumstances. Now, under these cir- 
cumstances, he wanted to know whether 
such men would be continued without a 
qualification ? 

Lord Lyndhursé said, that according to 
the Bill, if the Town-councillor became 
bankrupt or insolvent, he lost his appoint- 
ment, The same principle would apply 
to the Mayor and Aldermen. He would 
not object to have the Mayor and Al- 
dermen make a declaration as to qualifi- 
cation in the same way as the Town- 


Councillors. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the 59th Ciause, Lord Lyndhurst 
proposed as an Amendment, that the 
Town-Clerks should hold their oftices as 
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{heretofore for life, or during good 
| behaviour, which was in practice the same 
| thine. This Amendment lad been pro- 
| posed by a noble Lord in the other [louse 
nd rejected, but he believed their Lord- 
| ships would, after the other Amendments 
| which had been made in the details, see 
the expedi ney and yustic of < eine to 
| this also. 
H Lord Brougham: My Lord 1 am 
not at all surprised at this it is what I 
| expected would be kept as the last of 
those alterations and Amendments which 
it has pleased my noble and learned 
| Friend to introduce into the Bill: I only 
|wish he had given notice of it three 
{weeks ago; for | am morally certain, 
| that if he had, the ‘1 orshipful” body of 
Town-clerks, who have so distinzuished 
| themselves by dilivently instructing counsel 








ior 


at your Lordships’ Bar, would have saved 
your Lordships the 
fourteen hours, which th 
uttered —would have saved your Lordships 


ec ‘ f twelve 
speeche ( twelve 


counsel 
those other speeches of that same counsel, 
delivered under the pretence of h¢ 
evidence at your Bar—would have sived 
your Lordships all those eulogies which 
were bestowed by these Town-Clerks on 
themselves, and on those Corporations, to 
which they belonged, (or rather which 
belonged to them, aud for whose use they 
existed) we should, my Lords, have been 
saved all this: and should probably have 
been for the last 


aring 


ten days in the country 


released from our legislative duties. The 
whole of that opposition to the Bill which 
has been got up b: Town-Clerks, has 
arisen from the fea: of losing the places 
which they have so long pc sed, and 
from the fear of losing those ! and 
worthy Aldermen, who have so long been 
the tools and instruments of their di is 
My Lords, it is essential to the existence 
of these ‘Town-Clerks that they should 
have the run of the Corporations for 
their lives—that they should have all 
the little jobs of the Corporations—that 
these solicitors and attorneys should 


have the power of bringing actions against 


different parties, in order that they 
sport with the funds of the Corporations, 


may 


by running up long bills (as in one case, 
to the amount of 2,000/.) and my Lords, 
[ repeat, we should have been saved all 
these speeches—all this body of evidence 
—all this opposition to the Bill, if these 
Town-Clerks had but known that their 


‘business would have been done for them 
BED 
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by such a Clause as this! 
say that this alteration will make the Bill 
worse than as it now stands, is perhaps 
a strong assertion, for, after keeping up 
those good and worthy Aldermen (whether 
they are old and corrupt, or young and 


fresh, (I will not say) it is difficult to 
conceive anything half so hateful as 
this Bill would be even without this al- 


teration; but if any thing could make this 
Bill worse than it is, it would be the pro- 
position of my noble and learned Friend, 
for keeping these men in office, who unite 
in their own persons all the rottenness and 
corruption which exists (as [ think ts 
admitted on all hands.) in close and 
self-election, to the uttef exclusion of 
the public voice. My Lords, the keeping 
up the present Town-Clerks, en; gaged in 
all the business of the Corporations, in a 
manner so oppressive and disgraceful to 
the whole communities ;--—so exclaimed 
against, even by those who are for many 
other alterations of the Bill—the keeping 
all those men in their present power and 
authority, why, it is telling the people of 
this country that there is an affectation of 
Reform-—that there is the semblance of 
change—that there is the name only of 
« Municipal Reform” and that every thing 
remains the same, in substance, if not in 
outward appearance ; for with the excep- 
tion of the change in three parts of the 
Council, which is a most trifling exception, 
—allis left untouched ; and when you 
leave in the old and corrupt Aldermen, 
and the present Town-Clerks of the old 


{LORDS} 
My Lords, to | 





Corporations, the fountains of that close | 


election, 
is proposed to destroy—I say, my Lords, 
that even the election of the remaining 


and that self-election, which it } 


three-fourths of the Council will become | 


counterbalance 
I know it is in 


nothing to 
Lords, 


almost as 
the rest. My, 


vain to endeavour to turn your Lordships | 


from this! I know the more the Bill is 
changed, 
the old system, with all its corruption and 
rottenness, remains clinging to it, and 
tainting it—the better pleased are your 
Lordships. You hate the Bill! You told 
us that you “ detested the principle of the 
measure.” And I well knew when I heard 
one after another of your Lordships say 
you desnated the principle of the Bill, and 
yet offered no opposition to going into 
Committee—I well knew, my heart sank 
within me at the thought—I weli knew, 
that we had only to choose between the 


the better for you! the more of | 
usual way ; 


} 
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sudden destruction of the Bill on the 
second reading, and its more lingering 
dissolution in the Committee ; but such a 
clause as this, and that which retained the 
Aldermen, is worse even than sudden 
death? Yet I know, my Lords, that all 
arguments are vain-—I almost lament, 
on my own account, as well as on the part 
of others, that I take the trouble to argue 
with your Lordships—I know that any- 
thing I can say, is only likely to make 
you cling firmer to the Amendment, | 
know that any regret which I can express 
is more likely to be an argument in its 
favour, and that my sorrow will only 
inerease the triumph which your Lord- 
ships are obtaining over the measure. 
Yes, my Lords, I believe that if an angel 
from heaven were to descend, and with 
silvery tongue, or with the voice of a 
trumpet, were to endeavour to persuade 
you by the one, or to terrify you by the 
other,—I know, my Lords, that the 
charmer charm he never so wisely would 
find himself addressing the deaf adder : 
and that were he to exclaim against you 
with a tone of thunder, he would not 
create one emotion in those who can 
trile with the universal desire, and are 
deaf to the public voice on this most im- 
portant subject? My Lords, if my noble 
Friend still intends to go on with this 
Bill, fam sure he exhibits a greater degree 
of patience, and of hope, than I can boast 
of; certainly if he yet cherishes hope, it 
is nota hope founded on any principle of 
reason, but on a mere chance—the bare 
possibility of something, which no man’s 
wisdom can foresee, which no judgment can 
prevent, or produce; of something which 
unexpectedly, may turn up to save some 
small portion of this now-destroyed mea- 
sure. My Lords, I consider it would be 
useless, and at the same time tedious to 
attempt anything more in the way of 
argument on this measure. Your Lord- 
ships will carry the Amendment, in the 
by a majority of three to one, 
the proportion by which you carry every- 
thing against this measure; and all | 
hope for, my Lords, is, that the people of 
this country will know and feel to whom 
they owe this Bili; who would have 
given it to them,—and that it will be a 
lesson to them, which they will allow no 
time and no change ever to erase from 
their memories ! 

Lord Wharncliffe said, by the Reform 
of the Scotch Burghs Bill, not only were 
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life, but Chamberlains also held their 
offices for life. If, therefore, their Lord- 
ships were to be held up to the people 
as enemies to all Reform because they 
allowed Town-Clerks to hold their ottices 
for life, so also must his noble and learned 
Friend, for having adopted the same 
principle in his Scotch Burghs’ Reform 
Bill. 

Lord Lyndhurst regarded the speech 
of his noble and learned Friend more as 
an attack on the Town-Clerks than an 
argument against the proposed Amend- 
ment. 

The Earl of Winchilsea, thouch still 
opposed to the principle of the Bill, was 
yet of opinion that the Amendments that 
had been made by their Lordships would 
give satisfaction to the great body of the 
people. 

Viscount Melbourne conceived, tiat the 
House had been pledged not to make any 
further alteration im the Bill. Even at 
present, the change which had been made 
in the measure, by which a fourth of the 
Town-Council were to hold their offices 
for life, would have the effect of over- 
whelming the independent part of the 
Council. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne remon- 
strated against the general inexpedienc y 
of enacting, that the Town-Clerks should 
hold their offices for life, and thereby ren- 
dering them independent of the Councils. 


Why free persons, who were the servants 
of others, from the control of their em- 
ployers? The common sense of their 


Lordships would induce them, except 


in some extraordinary case, to retain their | 


private Solicitors, who were familiarly ac- 
quainted with all their atfairs, for life; 
but would they submit to have their So- 
licitors imposed upon them fer life by Act 
of Parliament? Would not that in a 
great measure be to render their Lordships’ 
Solicitors, masters of their property? 
Why should the House go out of their 
way to effect a change which must 
necessarily be injurious? Why create 
an independence that might be abused ? 
Why enable the Town-Clerks to bid 
defiance to those by whom they had 
been appointed to their situations / 
Lord Lyndhurst observed, that in many 
Boroughs, the Town-Clerks held their 
offices during good behaviour. Why put 
them in a worse situation, by enacting 
that they should go out every year? 


{AuG. 25} 


Town-Clerks allowed to hold oftices for 
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The Marquess of Lansdowne imquired 
who ought to be the Judges of the pro- 
priety of the Town-Clerk quitting his 
office—the Town Council, or the Town 
Clerk himself? Ought the Jatter to be 
permitted to retain his situation in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the governing body 
of the town ? : 


The Marquess of Salisbury said, that 
many Town-Clerks on their election had, 
in the full confidence that they would 


be allowed to retain the oftice for life, 
given up their professional practice. 

Lord Brougham — thi i he had never 
ich a pi 
natural history as a Tews Cc 


seen or heard of s henom non in 
lerk who, on 
actice 
iry,aS 


M 1 
being made so, — siven up bis pr 
i i 
conti Oll- 


tlice of Te 


as a Solicitor. Jn the 
citor generally accept d the « 
Clerk, to add to what practice he 
might have had before. Hitherto, 
Clerks had naturally been anxious to give 
satisfaction to their employers. If this 
Clause were agreed to, they would be in- 
ditferent on the subject. Would that be 
likely to promote in boroughs ? 
Such a thing ard of as 
an ofhce, held 
converted by a retrospective Act of Par- 
liament 


Wie 
! tt 
little 


pT. 
tOown- 


harmony 
1 > ' 
had nevet been I) 


during pleasure , suddenty 


into an office for life. The ques- 
tion would arise, what. 
stances, 


under such circum- 


pate oP ' 
were to be a Town-Clerk’s salary 


and emoluments? Fle presumed, that his 
noble and learned Friend’s ext propo-i- 
ticn would be to tack a Monev Clause to 


of reculatn y t} 
for nothin 
when a Town 


the Bill tor the purpose 
salary and thoseemoluments ; 
was more kely than that 
Council found that the T. 
independent of them, they would be in- 
disposed to draw their purse-strings, and 
pay him liberally. What also was to be 
done with the Town-Clerk, 

came old and superannuated ? 

The Marquess of Salisbury observed, 
that the Town-Clerk of Bath had stated 
at their Lordships’ Bar, that when he was 
appointed to the office he had, by desir 
of the Corporation, given up his practice 
asa Solicitor. 

Lord Lyi repeated, that ina 
great many Boroughs, the othce of Town- 
Clerk was at present held during good be- 
haviour. Jt was an office the 
discharge of 


] | 
wn-Clerk Was 


when he be- 


rdhurst 


) 
acequ ite 


thie] “0 irect “Or area 
which requirea yreat cart 


and attention and. self-devotion, and 
therefore it ought to be held during good 
behaviour, or, in other words, for life, 


The Clause, which he proposed, had been 
? I ? 
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supported by a large minority in the other | 
House of Parliament. Would their Lord- 
ships remove, without any imputation upon 
them, those Town-Clerks who now held | 
their offices during good behaviour, merely | 
that new ones might be chosen in their 
He knew that they would not do | 
so, because he knew that they would not | 
be unjust. He had never known an in- 
stance of a Town-Clerk having been re- 
moved, although he held his office only 
during good behaviour. Why place those | 
worse situation than that | 
in which they were at present ? The f 
object of his Clause was to make the ofiice 
a permanent one; the next object was to 
pr ovide that the persons who now filled 
that office should continue to hold it. 

Their Lordships divided, on Lord Lynd- 
Clause:— Contents 104; Not- 
Contents ; Majority 68. 

List of the Not-ContTents. 
Melbourne 
Duncannon 
Gage 


t 
sie ad ¢ 


individuals In a 


irst | 


hurst’s 


36 


DUKES. 
Richmond 
Grafton. 

MARQUESSES. E. ae 
Clanricarde err 
Westminster srougham and Vaux 
Lansdowne Segrave 
Conyngham Plunke t 
marr pton Strafford 
Headfort. Mostyn 
Queensbury. Tlatherton 

EARLS, loward of 

Errol barham 
Leitrim Gienelg 
Minto Auckland 
Litchfield Holland 
Albemarle Calthorpe. 
Radnor 


Burlington 

Charlemont 
VISCOUNTS, 

Torrington 


Effingham 


BISHOPS. 
Chichester 
Bristol 
llereford. 

Lord Lyndhurst proposed a Clause, 
the effect that the power vested in Corpo- 
rations with respect to Church property, 
should be confined to members of the 
Established Church. 

Lord Brougham observed that if, as was 
said, the members of the Established 
Shurch were nine to one in England, 
surely there could be no real danger in 
vesting this power in the inhabitants of 
generally, without any distinction 
whatever, 

The Bishop of London remarked that it 
was very true that the proportion of mem- 
bers of the Established Church to the 
Dissenters was as the noble and learned 


t? 


towns 


fLORDS} 





Lord had stated; but the Dissenters were 
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generally congregated in the towns, and 
usually belonged to that class of persons, 
out of whom the members of the Corpora- 
tion would be chosen. If, however, those 
| selected to form a portion of the corporate 


| body were invariably likely to be conscien- 


tious and religious Dissenters, he should 
| have no objection to their proposed control 
over this property; but the case was not 


}an improbable one, that certain persons 


who might be considered not so much a 
political as a religious class, belonging to 
the Dissenting body, would select a clergy- 
man who would not be likely to win respect 
ito the Established Church. 

Viscount Me/bourne could not see why, 
when Dissenters were admitted to be 
members of the Corporation, they should 


-not nominate to the benefices under the 


control of the Corporation, those who were 
the best qualified, particularly when it was 
out of their power to select any other than 
a clergyman of the Established Church. 

The worst choice which they could possibly 
make, as members of a Corporation, would 
be to elect the person who had the greatest 
leaning towards their opinions in politics. 
They ‘must appoint a clergyman of the 
E stabil Church — who is inducted 

according to the rites and ceremonies of 
the Church; and supposing that they 
were men of a conscientious character, 
he did not see why, if the patronage 
was to be vested in private individuals 
at all, it might not be safely vested 
in such persons. He should be glad to 
know what course the noble Lord would 
take in the case of a Corporation where 
the whole or the great majority of its 
members were Dissenters? It appeared 
to him, that the apprehension of the noble 
and learned Lord on this head was a sha- 
dowy one, without any substantial founda- 
tion whatever. 

Lord Plunkett said, that the charge of 
the right hon. Prel.te against the Dissent- 
ers was one which, if well followed, must 
imply a degree of baseness and profligacy 
which would well warrant them in treading 
back their steps and re-enacting such laws 
as the Test and Corporation Acts. It 
filled him with astonishment and sorrow 
that the right reverend Prelate should 
appear to look back with regret on his 
support of every liberal measure which had 
received the sanction of the Legislature. 
Such an imputation as that which he had 
cast on the body of the Dissenters, was an 
unjust, offensive, and odious one, 
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had not said anything against the body of 


the Dissenters. What he had stated was, 
that a considerable number of them should 
be considered rather as a political than a 
religious body. That assertion he repeated, 
because every day’s experience proved the 
fact. The noble and learned Lord, who 
appeared strongly inclined to vent his 
wrath upon him, had also implied that his 
support of liberal measures was pretended, 
and that he looked back with regret and 
remorse to his support of those measures 
which had for their object the relief of his 
fellow-subjects from the restraints under 
which they laboured. Allhe could say in 
answer to that accusation was, that he had 
given a cordial and sincere support to the 
measure for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts on political as well as on 
religious grounds. Although the conse- 


quences which he had expected to flow 

from that measure had not resulted from | 

it, yet he could lay his hand on his heart | ; 

right of pa 
t 


and say, that if the Act were now proposed, | 
he should urge the same reasons, and give | 
There was | 


the same vote in its favour. 


no act of his life which was intended to 


emancipate his fellow-subjects from thral- | 


dom, to which he looked back with any- 
thing approaching regret or remorse. ‘There 


was only one measure for relicf from what | 
was termed religious thraldom, to which | 
he was opposed, and that was Catholic | 


Emancipation; and he need scarcely say, 
that if that measure was again brought 
forward, he would oppose it as strenuously 
and determinedly as he had ever done, 
Lord Holland did not rise for the pur- 
pose of denying the prevalence of political 
opinions and feelings amongst any part, or 
even the whole of the body of Dissenters, 
He believed that they were actuated by 
political feelings, but they were political 
feelings entertained in common with all 
those who desired to uphold the free con- 
stitution of our country. They were 
political feelings to which their Lordships 
owed the freedom of the country; they 
were political feelings which were mainly 


instrumental in securing the House of 


Hanover on the throne of these realms. 
They were foremost in their love of liberty, 
of the constitution, and of the principles 
of which the House of Brunswick was the 
representative. He did not mean to 
deny the existence of these 


fA UG. 25} 





| ' ter] 
; pointed 


| Thirty-nine Articles, an 





| round of exclusion ag 
| so that all was fish that came to the 
political | the noble Lords opposite. He 
feelings amongst the Dissenters; but their | longer detain their Lordships; 
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why they should be deprived of rights 
which, even during the existence of the 
Test and Corporation Acts—during the 
time of persecution amongst them—they 
were allowed by the common law of 
England to enjoy. The immediat 

which the noble and learned Lord 
might be a matter practically of very 
great importance; but 
involved in it was abhorrent to the consti- 
tution of the country; and he ventured 
to say notwithstanding the quarter from 
which it proceeded, that it wa 

all the principles and maxims « 

England. If such amendment 

upou by their Lordships (which 10t 
very likely)—if it were sanctioned by the 
Commons of England—the cons quence 


moved, 


the principle 


that after the aboli- 
\ 


ration AWCts, a 


would inevitably be, 
tion of the Test and Coi 


i 
test micht still be appli ad to il] lay | iirons 
which would have the effect of d 
them of their rights. In the 
the Roman (¢ 


Acts against 


tronage in their ad 
abrogated; butin no other insta: 


right 
came 


denied, He recollected a 
betore 
right of patronage was exercised by 
amongst other inhabitants of 
This Ti2 ( 
Lord Eldon decided that he b 


to vote, laying it down as a rule 


Lord Eldon, in whic! 


rhe was 


place. 


security of the Church was to 
only by preventing any man 
who did 


not subsert! 

d who wv 
ducted by the diocesan. There \ 
into this Clause, a princi 
every species ¢ { intolerance ¢ 
sorry to see the right Reverend P 
sanetion a 
would justify an inquisition into the r 
gious creed of every man in the country. 
Last night he heard, and certainly with 
astonishment, that when the members of 
the Established creed 
and expensive Church Establishment should 
be kept up. To-night, 
held that when the 
ters was extremely small—w 
in the proportion of one to nine as 
pared with the members ofthe Established 
Church, that was announced as a strong 


clause, which if aereed 


were few, a proud 


howe ver, It Was 
number of Dissen- 
| 


nen they were 


come 


gvainst the Dissenters, 


net of 
would no 


but he 


existence amongst them was no reason | could not sit down without saying, that 
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the greatest stain on the history of this 
country was, that it kept up laws of exclu- 
sion too long, and it was the proudest re- 
collection of his life that he had done some 
little towards the abolition of laws, which 
(like the principle on which the present 
Clause was founded) were the sources 
whence flowed the bitter waters of exclu- 
sion and persecution. 

Lord Plunkett said, that the more he 
reflected on the tendency of this Clause, 
the more justified he felt in applying to the 
arguments of the right Reverend Prelate 
the observations whichhe had done, It was 
an imputation the most flagrant and a flagi- 
tious perversion of truth, to assert that the 
Dissenters would exercise the trust reposed 
in the body to which they might belong, 
for the benefit of the Established Church, 
in such a way as would overthrow the 
Church. 

The Bishop of London alluded to the 
Dissenters, not asa religious sect, but as 
a political body, and he apprehended that 
it was not unlikely in certain cases, where 
more than two candidates appeared for a 
living, that the political body, acting upon 
principle, would choose the least efficient. 
The noble and learned Lord must be aware 
that there were in that body persons who 
could hardly be classed under the denomi- 
nation of religious and pious Dissenters. 
He was the last man to say any thing 
against the Dissenters as a religious body, 
but when it was proposed to vest them 
with new powers affecting the Church, he 
felt not only that he was right, but that 
he was in duty bound to take the course 
which had given rise to the noble and 
learned Lord’s remarks. 

Lord Brougham said, that the argument 
used by the right reverend Prelate was 
calculated to make the Dissenters appear 
odious in the eyes of the members of the 
Establishment. The right Reverend Pre- 
late took it for granted, that there was 
among the Dissenters a large body, who 
if this power were given, or rather he 
would say, continued—for it existed al- 
ready—would exercise it in a base and 
flagitious manner, ‘ Many of them,”’ said 
the right reverend Prelate, ‘* are not con- 
scientious and pious Dissenters, but poli- 
tical Dissenters. These are the men I 
dread.” Might not the same assertions 
apply to the members of the Established 
Church? Were there no impious and un- 
conscientious Church of England men; 
and had the right reverend Prelate no dread 
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of them ? “ These political dissenters,” said 
the right reverend Prelate, ‘* under the 
denomination of Presbyterians or Baptists, 
or any other name they may choose to as- 
sume, may, in fact, be nothingarians or 
anythingarians—let us have none of them.” 
Was the same objection wholly inapplica- 
ble to the members of the Establishment ? 
Were there not numberless Churchmen, 
who nominally conforming to the Estab- 
lished religion, in fact was nothingarians 
or anythingarians—quite as impious as 
any of the political Dissenters of whom the 
right reverend Prelate stood in such reli- 
gious horror! For his part he (Lord 
srougham) was fully persuaded that those 
who were most anxious for the downfall of 
the Established Church were notthe Dissen- 
ters, butthe nominal Churchmen. Hisnoble 
and learned Friend had moved a Clause to 
which the substance of the right reverend 
Prelate’s argument might be applied as a 
preamble. ‘* Whereas, by the Bill, now under 
the consideration of this House, Dissenters 
are to be admitted as members of bodies cor- 
porate, and thereby will obtain a voice in 
the distribution of Church patronage; and 
whereas there is reason to believe that the 
said Dissenters will enter into a plot to 
appoint insufficient and unworthy clergy- 
men to the livings within their gift, for the 
purpose of lowering the character of the 
Church, and of bringing it into contempt; 
for remedy whereof be it enacted — ;” and 
then would follow the Clause of the noble 
and learned Lord. Such, in fact, was the 
whole sum and substance of the right re- 
reverend Prelate’s argument. 

Lord Wharncliffe thought it was the 
duty of the House to take care that the 
livings in the gift of corporations should 
not hereafter be placed in the hands of a 
class of persons different from that which 
the original donors intended. 

Lord Lyndhurst really did not under- 
stand the insinuations thrown out in the 
speech of the noble Baron. He had dis- 
tinctly stated the object of the clause ; and 
it was intended to effect no other object 
than that which he had stated. These 
advowsons belonged to the existing Corpo- 
rations by right andlaw. It was proposed 
to transfer them to a newly-constituted 
body; surely, then, he was at liberty to 
propose that of that newly-constituted 
body none but members of the Established 
Church should vote in the distribution of 
Church patronage. If a Jew, or any 
other person not being a member of the 
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Church, possessed an advowson which by 
law he might have a right to hold, of 
course he would be at liberty to appoint ; 
but instances of that kind had nothing 
whatever to do with the present case. 

The Clause inserted. 

The House resumed—the Report to be 
received. 


Publication of Lectures. 
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Act 


Read a second time:— 


MINUTES.] Bills. Read a third time :—Marriage 
Amendment; Dominica Relief. 
Stamp and Assessed Taxes.—Read a first time :—Oaths’ 
Abolition. 

Petitions presented. 
battle, in favour of the Church of Scotland. 
GEORGE BeNTINCK, from the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce, for the Equalization of the Duties on East and 
West India Produce.—By Mr. Porrer, from Wigan; and 
Mr. WixLkKs, from Wareham, in favour of the Municipal 
Corporations’ Bill. 


By an Hon. Memser, from New- 
By Lord 


| 


Lecrures.] The 
the Lectures’ | 


PUBLICATION Ol 
House in Committee on 
Publication Bill. 

Mr. Wakley moved the omission of 
Clause 2nd. 

Lord John Russell said, that his view of the 
matter was, that Lecturers should have the 
same protection as Authors had. At the 
same time he was of opinion that it should 


be fully competent to newspapers and other | 


publications to make extracts from such 
lectures, and pass comments upon them, 
with a view of affording the public an op- 
portunity of judging as to their merits. 
Unless this permission were accorded he 
should not support the Bill. 

Mr. Wakley agreed with the noble Lord, 


that private Lecturers should have equal | 


protection with authors; but he could n ot 
see that such Lecturers as those at St. 


Bartholomew’s Hospital (who on the ag- | 


gregate derived an income of 8,000/. 
a-year from this source) were in any respect 
entitled to a similar protection. 
The Committee divided on the Clause : 
Ayes 29; Noes 9—Majority 20. 
List of the Nors. 
Ruthven, E. 8. 


Ruthven, FE. 
Tulk, C. A. 


TELLER. 
Wakley, T. 


The remaining clauses agreed to, and 
the House resumed. 


Attwood, T. 
Bridgman, H. 
Chalmers, P. 
Crawford, S. 
Hector, C. J. 
Ronayne, D. 
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26.} Tithes on Turnips. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, August 26, 1835. 


MINUTES.] Bills. Read a third time:—Illegal Securities ; 
Clerk of the Crown; Special Constables; Wood Duties; 
Insolvent Courts; Savings’ Banks (Seotland).—Read a 


time :—Colonial Passengers; Sheriffs (lreland) ; 


second 
and Dominica Relief. 


Tirnes on Turnivs.]| The Duke of 
Richmond moved the second reading o 
the Tithe on Turnips’ Bill. It was scarcely 
necessary for him, after what occurred 


i here a few days since, to trouble their 


Lordships at any length on this subject. 
He had no doubt that the decision given 
by his noble Friend (Lord Lyndhurst), 
when sitting in a Court of Law, that Tur- 
nips drawn from the ground to feed sheep 
were titheable, was quite correct, and 
therefore he thought the law ought to be 
amended; for such a law was a great In- 
justice on the farmer. This Bill had been 
opposed as a Bill upon a matter affecting 


‘only an individual case—a matter not 
‘likely to occur again. 


If he believed that 
isuch a case as that onwhich his noble and 
|learned Friend had decided would never 
occur again, he should not trouble their 
Lordships to give the Bill a second read- 
ing. But he anticipated on the contrary, 
that a claim of the sort recently establish- 
ed in a Court of Law, would again and 
again be brought into a Court of Justice ; 
and such claims ought in justice to be 
prevented. He thought, too, that every 
friend of the Chureh must wish that the 
‘difficult and delicate question of tithes 
should be brought forward with as little 
prejudice as possible. The question of 
| tithes in itself already sufficiently 
complicated, and as a friend of the Church 
he wished that this new and ungracious 
claim, never before heard of, should not 
be added to the rest, to prejudice the 
, minds of people on the discussion of the 
general question. He moved that the 
| Bill be now read a second time. 

| Lord Ashburton could not consent in 
this case any more than in any other to 
| proceed on any principle but that of right. 
| He repeated that he objected to legislate 
/on individual cases; at the same time he 
/must admit that since the former stage of 
the Bill he had considered it more fully 
ithan on a former occasion, and that he 
| must allow that the case on which it was 
founded was a case of considerable hard- 
ship; and that if cases of hardship could 
ever justify the Legislature in interfering, 
this was a case that would justify it. At 


was 
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the same time he must again say, that upon 
principle he objected to the rule of the 
House legislating on individual cases. 
The noble Duke had stated on the former 
occasion that it was attempted to levy a 
tithe upon Turnips moved from the ground 
for the purpose of the sheep feeding on 
them in the very field in which they were 
grown. It appeared that the law sanc- 
tioned such a claim of tithe. If that was 
so, the application of the principle of 
tithes was most unfortunate, but still it 
was a legal application of the principle. 
He should not, however, in this instance, 
oppose the further progress of the Bill. 

Lord Brougham agreed with the noble 
Lord, that if ever there was an unfortunate 
result from the correct application of a 
legal principle, this was a case of that 
sort; but of the correctness of the appli- 
cation of the principle he had not the least 
doubt. By law the produce of the land 
became titheable upon its severance from 
the soil, but here the beast, too, that eat 
that produce, paid the tithe—for the tithe 
of agistment was paid; so that the pro- 
duce paid tithe at once in the animal and 
in the vegetable form. He was heartily 
glad that his noble Friend had brought in 
the Bill to remedy this double payment of 
tithe in respect of one article; and he 
thought that his noble Friend was render- 
ing a service to the Church itself by this 
measure. 

Bill read a second time. 


Recovery of Tithes. 


Recovery or Tirtes.| ‘The Duke of 
Richmond said, that the object of this Bill 
was to prevent the heavy expense of a tithe 
suit from being incurred in cases where 
Quakers, and persons who from religious 
scruples alone objected to pay tithes, were 
concerned. It was proposed that tithes 
under the value of 10d. should be recovered 
from them by summary proceedings before 
a magistrate, and the remedy in such a 
case ought not to be against the person of 
the party, but against his goods. He 
thought that the case of the tithe process 
which had occurred some time ago, had 
produced a bad effect in the country, and, 
for the sake of the Church itself, be should 
wish to see the present measure adopted. 

The Earl of Rosslyn did not rise to make 
any objection to the second part of the 
proposition, which, indeed, he thought 
might advantageously be adopted; nor to 
say any thing against the abstract justice 
of the case with respect to the first propo- 
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sition: but he submitted to the noble 
Duke whether it was proper, at this season 
of the year, and at this period of the Ses- 
sion, to make any great alteration in the 
law with respect to the mode of recovering 
tithes. It was difficult to say how far the 
proposed mode of recovery ought to be 
allowed to extend. The sum of 102. did 
not afford a satisfactory limit, for a ques- 
tion of the right to take tithes might be 
involved in a demand for more than that 
sum. He thought that their Lordships 
ought not to legislate on this Bill without 
more information. 

Lord Brougham fully agreed with the 
noble Duke as to the second branch of the 
Bill, and he thought, too, that to leave 
an objectionable law in existence with re- 
gard to the collection of tithes, was not a 
matter of advantage to the Church; in 
fact, that this Bill was only doing what 
Mr. Burke had called “ Taking away from 
the Church the power of being odious,” 
As the first part of the Bill, however, re- 
quired consideration, and, though fully 
agreed as to the principle of the Bill, he 
had not made up his mind on the details. 
Since they involved references to several 
Acts of Parliament, he should suggest 
that the Bill should be advanced one stage 
this day, and the next be taken to-mor- 
row, when he would engage to have looked 
into the Acts in question. 

The Marquess of Salisbury said, that 
the second clause of the Bill put the 
Quakers in a_ better situation than any 
other of his Majesty’s subjects, as it freea 
them from personal responsibility. He 
did not see why this favour should be 
shown to them in preference to all other 
persons. 

Bill read a second time. 


“oreign A ffairs—Spain. 


Forricn Arrarrs —Spain.] The 
Marquess of Londonderry said, it had 
been his intention to bring before their 
Lordships at some length the civil warfare 
in Spain, which was now more than ever 
important from the large body of our fel- 
low-countrymen who were engaged in it. 
He had come down to the House prepared 
to enter into the circumstances of that 
most disgraceful and discreditable war, 
in which the country had been plunged by 
the gross mismanagement of his Majesty's 
present Ministers. He had paid consider- 
able attention to the subject, expecting 
that there would have been an opportunity, 
which at an earlier period had unfortu- 
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nately not been aflorded, for entering ino 
the full discussion of this most mome ntos 
question. He had not only entered into 
a strict examination of the propriety of the 
recent policy of the Government in regard 


Foreign A ffairs— 


to Spanish affairs, but of that treaty which | 


was completed by his Majesty’s former 
Government, the tripartite treaty, from 
which every subsequent misfortune, as 
related to the conduct of his Majesty’s 
present Ministers, had resulted. 
tering the House, however, it had been 
suggested to him, by those to whose judg- 
ment and sentiments he was always in- 
clined to give the utmost attention, that 
it would perhaps be advisable, in the pre- 
sent uncertainty of affairs in that unfor- 
tunate country, to postpone entering into 
a comprehensive discussion. ‘The present 
condition of the Queen’s Government— 
the loss of her influence m places where 
adherence to her cause was counted upon 
—the miserable accounts from Arragon, 
and even from Madrid, of the doubtful 
position of that party, the maintenance of 
which had been so earnestly attempted, 
were undoubtedly indicative of further 
changes and reverses. When his friends 
pressed upon him this situation of the 
Queen’s Government, uncertain and 
tottering, and this aspect of affairs, so 
likely to render it dificult either for the 
present or any succeeding Government 
(which, from the late exhibition the other 
night must soon occupy the other side of 
the House) to discover what line of policy 
should be observed by this country, he f It 
himself bound, though undoubtedly with 
great unwillingness, to bow to their pro- 
position for adjourning the full consider- 
ation of the subject. Under these cir- 
cumstances he should occupy the attention 
of their Lordships for only a few moments. 
For that short time even he would not 
trespass upon their notice did he not think 
that he was called upon to draw attention 
to the peculiar predicament in which his 
fellow-countrymen were placed with re- 
gard to the information which the country 
had, during the last three months, re- 
ceived from the noble Viscount opposite. 
After what had lately occurred the noble 
Viscount surely must acknowledge that he 
had been completely deceived—that his 
Government had been misled—and that 
the country had been deluded. He must 
acknowledge also that he had not been in 
possession of that important information 
which he, as a Minister of the Crown, and 


SO 
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which other noble Lords, also Ministers of 
the Crown, and sitting in the other House, 
were bound to obtain andcomm nicate to 
The noble Vis- 
count would recollect that three months 
ago he called his attention to these points. 
He inquired in the first place whether 
those individuals who enlisted in the ser- 
vice of the Queen of Spain were or were 
not included in the convention signed by 
Lord Eliott. What was the answer of the 
noble Viscount? Distinctly and uncon- 
ditionally that those individuals would be 
included in that convention. At this in- 
formation he (the Marquess of London- 
derry) was certainly much surprised, for 
it so happened that at that very time he 
had in his possession a communication 
rclative to the convention which rendered 
it impossible for him to rely upon the 
statement of the noble Viscount. He was 
then morally certain that the individuals 
referred to would not be included in that 
convention ; that, as foreigners newly ar- 
rived in Spain, they would never be once 
thought of as coming within the protection 
of that document; and that by no con- 
struction of it whatsoever could they be so 
included. But if what passed in that 
House were remarkable, what passed in the 
other was still more singular, There the 
noble Lord, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, the man who, above all 
others, ought to have made himself ac- 
quainted with every article and every 
sentence in the convention, and to bave 
mastered every detail, absolutely declared 
in answer to the noble Lord who moved for 
the Order in Council, not that the English 
troops would be, but that they positively 
were, included in the convention. Such 
a total want of common information, and 
of knowledge of the principle of the treaty, 
he could hardly have imagined in noble 
Lords who acted as Ministers of the 
Crown. The information of which they 
professed to be ignorant could have been 
easily procured; but, setting aside that 
point, how were they to account for, how 
were they to excuse, their direct and posi- 
tive declarations against the very letter 
and spirit of the articles in the convention. 
Still this was not all. Unaccountable and 
inexcusable as all must admit this conduct 
of his Majesty’s Ministers to be, he had a 
still stronger charge to urge against them. 
What could he think—what must the 
country think—of a Minister of the Crown 
holding the most responsible situation of 
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all his colleagues, coming down to the! ‘Treasury and the Secretary of State for 


House and stating that he treated the im- | 
portant decree of Don Carlos, to which his 
attention had been called—as what ?—as 
a positive forgery? That statement, un- 
expectedly as it came upon him, he cer- 
tainly could not believe. True it was, that 
he (the Marquis of Londonderry) had no 
secret service money at his disposal, or 
any peculiar means of obtaining early and 
important intelligence from the ‘Continent, 
yet, entertaining a desire to ascertain 
what was the state of the northern pro- 
vinces of Spain, and making some little 
exertion to gain the requisite information, 


| 


' Ministers of the Crown. 


he had been enabled not only to haan | 


information of this decree, but also to 
ascertain its authenticity. Could not the 
noble Viscount have done the same ?— 


Could he not have saved an exhibition of 


ignorance such as had never before been 
made by a Minister? Why, 
the 3d of July, the decree, in the original 
Spanish, was to be seenin London upon the 
Exchange. 
decree down to the House, stated the cer- 
tainty of his information, and again chal- 
lenged the noble Viscount to doubt its 
authenticity. What followed? Why, the 
noble Viscount came forward ; not, indced, 
in that frank and manly manner, which 
from the previous character of the noble 
Viscount he had expected, but, with an 
easy and indescribable indifference again 
declared his incredulity upon the subject. 
Let their Lordships put these two points 
together. Connect the declaration of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that 
the English troops were positively included 
in the convention, 
the noble Viscount, that 
Don Carlos was a forgery. Remember 
that at that very time Colonel Evans and 
his coadjutors were enlisting their officers 
and men in Portsmouth, Plymouth, Lon- 
don, and other places ; and then consider 
that these men were not included in the 
convention ; that the decree of Don Car- 
los was not a forgery; and that already 
some of our fellow-countrymen had been 
shot in the Carlist army. Was not the 
conduct of the noble Viscount, and the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State, unpa- 
ralleled? Was it impossible to charge 
them with a degree of neglect and culpa- 
bility which was indefensible? He did 
consider it his duty, under these circum- 
stances, to put it upon record that on this 
important occasion the First Lord of the 


and the declaration of 
the decree of 


‘tria, Russia, and Prussia had, 


that very day, | 


Next day he had brought the | 
him of a 


Foreign Affairs had totally neglected their 
duty—a charge by no meanstrifling against 
It had been his 
intention to enter into the fact of the 
quadripartite treaty not having been ob- 
served, and of the impossibility of fulfilling 
the articles of agreement, but he found 
that now impossible. At the same time, 
France was not allowed to interfere, and 
it had been stated in the other House by 
Sir Robert Peel that it was quite impossi- 
ble for England to carry into effect the 
stipulations of the treaty. It was indeed 
the opinion of the law ofhcers of the 
Crown that these articles could not be 
carried into etlect. Was the noble Viscount 
enabled to contradict the report that Aus- 
on the 
probability of the intervention of France, 
cautioned her that they would not allow 
her to take any step upon that treaty ? 
Would he deny that the treaty could not 
be acted upon? All this management, 
followed by no practical result, reminded 
very sensible personage who 
managed to manufacture a great gun, 
which he afterwards found it was impos- 
sible to fire. ‘The treaty was acted upon 


_ by the noble Duke near him when in office, 
and he was quite sure that if he had 


} 





remained in office he would have acted 
upon it, or, at all events, that he would 
not have been driven tothis order in Coun- 
cil. That the noble Secretary of State 
for Foreign Attairs wag a very able man 
there was no doubt; but still it could not 
be denied that this treaty, and all the im- 
portant consequences from it, had actually 
merged, into what 7/—a suspension of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act. This was all 
that he had been enabled to do, and this 
very measure he had arrived at under 
the dictation of the Spanish Ambas- 
sador. Had the Ministers openly declared 
war they would not have been in the dis- 
graceful position they were in at present, 
carrying on underhand an infamous and 
scandalous species of warfare. Their 
policy appeared to him to be wholly 
unworthy of British Ministers. In stating 
this as his opinion, he was perfectly con- 
scious of his own inability as compared to 
others to bring forward this important 
topic. Still, he should never hesitate in 
important conjunctures to give expression 
to his honest opinions, no matter what the 
question might be—no matter whether 
such a discharge of his public duty might 
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in the opinion of some disqualify him for 
those public employments to which it was 
the King’s prerogative to appoint. The 
same course he would take on all future 
occasions. ‘Through evil and through 
good report he had never shrunk from 
taking it, and he would never fail to take 
it, despite of adverse opinions or factious 
condemnation. In calling the attention 
of the Government to the case of the un- 
fortunate individuals who were engaged 
in this foreign warfare, and who would be 
plunged into a situation still more difficult 
and dangerous if the Queen of Spain were 
obliged to defer to public opinion in that 
kingdom, he was actuated by no feelings 
of party, but by those of common sympa- 
thy. When he saw his own countrymen 
blindly led into such destructive warfare— 


when he contemplated the probable fate of 


the English officers and the English sol- 
diers—he was bound, both as a man and 
a soldier, to endeavour to enlist the exer- 
tions of the Government in their behalf 
and to hold out a solemn and impressive 
warning to others who might ignorantly be 
seduced from their native homes by false 
and deceitful representations. He begged 
pardon for having troubled their Lords ships 
at such length ; but, havi ing prepared him- 
seifon every part of the subject, he found 
it almost impossible to forbear from partly 
expressing his opinions. Greatly did he 
regret that the attention of Parliament had 
been diverted through the whole Session 
from the consideration of our foreign 
policy, and much did he lament that his 
Majesty’s present advisers, in whose path 
less obstacles had been thrown with regard 
to foreign affairs than in that of any of 
their predecessors, should have been so 
wanting in judgment, so careless in col- 
lecting information, so indecisive in acting, 
and so generally mistaken in their views 
of questions concerning foreign countries. 
Seldom had they been called upon for 
explanations, seldom for information, and 
never had they experienced an obstinate, 
a determined opposition to any peculiar 
measure of foreign policy. Yet, with all 
these advantages, there was scarcely one 
branch of their foreign policy which was 
not liable to the heaviest censure, and 


which, if the House of Commons had been 
less engaged with domestic subjects, would 
most assuredly have called down unequi- 
vocal disapprobation. The noble Marquess 
concluded by moving that the Order of 
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the Day for taking the conduct of govern- 
mentin relation to Spanish affairs into 
consideration be discharged. 

Viscount Melbourne gave the noble 
Marquess much credit for the prudent for- 
bearance he had exhibited in not going 
into a more extended discussion of the 
Question, which, as he had well observed, 
might have an unfortunate effect on the 
present of things. Tie should not 
have made any observations uow that the 
Motion was to be withdrawn, but that it 
was impossible to sit quite quict when the 


Spain. 


state 


noble Marquess made such statements as 
he had thought tit to make. He knew 
that there were two parties iu Spain, one 
1 another dis- 


in faveur of Don Carlos, ant 
posed to a more liberal Government; but 
from all the information which he had 


received, the Queen had the support of 
the great majority of the influence, the 
we ight, aud real strength of the country ; 
and that being so, it was impossible for 
him to admit the state of Spain was such 
as the noble Marquess had described it. 
He would follow the example of the noble 
Marquess and not go at any length into 
the subject of the treaties. At the same 
time he was prepared to show that the 
policy pursued by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with regard to Spain was a sound 
course of policy and was founded in jus- 
tice. He was also prepared to show that 
the support which had been given to the 
Government of the Queen Spain— 
which had been recognized by his Majesty 
not on account of any opinion 
entertained or interest existing as to the 
‘ight of making a disposition of the Crown 
of Spain which had been done, and still 
less from any desire on the part of his 
Majesty's Ministers to uphold any particu- 
lar form of government in that country. 
Whatever might be the interest of other 
nations, he was convinced that it was the 
interest of England that Spain should be 
strong—that Spain should be united— 
that Spain should be peaceable~that 
Spain should be prosperons—and, above 
all, that Spain should be independent of 
all foreign nations. Such was the opinion 
on which he had acted—this was the opi- 
nion which was entertained by himself and 
colleagues; and they thought that the 
course which had been pursued by them— 
although this opinion might be open to some 
remarks and objections—was the best cal- 
culated to produce the effect and result 


of 


—was 
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they so anxiously desired. The noble 
Marquess had charged him with having 
manifested great ignorance and fallen into 
gross error on a former occasion, by which 
he had deluded their Lordships as well as 
persons out of doors, on an important 
matter, with respect to which he should 
have been better informed. The first 
point with respect to which he was accused 
of expressing an erroneous opinion, was 
the validity and extent of the convention 
or treaty, which had been signed on the 

28th of April by the General, the Com- 
mander of the Queen’s army, on the one 
side, and Zumalacarreguy, on the part of 
Don Carlos, on the other. The noble 
Marquess stated, that when he asked him 
whether the treaty included within its 
operation such foreigners as entered the 
service of the Queen of Spain, he (Lord 
Melbourne) replied that the convention 
did include foreigners. He certainly said 
so, and he was of the same opinion 
still. He was satisfied that all parties 
engaged in the war, or participating in the 
contest, were entitled to the benetit of the 
convention. He had formerly expressed 
this opinion, and he had neither seen nor 
heard anything to induce him to alter it. 
The eighth article of the treaty entitled the 
soldiers in the armies then engaged in 
warfare in the northern provinces ‘in “Spain 
to the benefit of this convention. The 
article undoubtedly was loosely worded, 
but this was the purport and object of it. 
He saw nothing in the article to justify 
the assumption that any persons who after- 
wards joined the army were excepted from 
the convention. ‘The noble Marquess 
stated that he had put a question to him 
on the 3d of June as to a decree issued by 
Don Carlos respecting foreigners in the 
Queen of Spain’s service, who should be 
taken prisoners by his forces; and he had 
then stated, in reply to the noble Mar- 
quess, that he believed the decree to be a 
forgery. He was justified in saying so at 
the time; he believed that it was the case 
when he answered the question of the 
noble Marquess, and he believed this with 
persons in other parts of Europe, who had 
better means of information at the time 
than he had; he knew that what he had 
then stated was believed to be the case at 
Bayonne, which was near the seat of war- 
fare, as well as at Paris: and he therefore 
stated an opinion which he had good 
reason to rely upon as being well founded. 
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He was then too willing to believe that no 
person at the present period of time, and 
under the circumstances of modern war- 
fare—whatever might be the course in 
which he was engaged, or whatever might 
be the nature of the war, or however his 
passions might be excited against the party 
opposed to him—could resort to an act of 
such horrid barbarity, for which there was 
no parallel, except in a decree issued in 
the most bloody and revolting period of 
the French revolution. He repeated, that 
the only precedent for the decree of Don 
Carlos was that issued by the National 
Convocation in 1794, in which it was 
declared that no quarter should be given 
to foreigners taken in arms against France. 
If he regretted anything in the speech of 


Spain. 


the noble Marquess, it was that he, being 


a Peer of the British Parliament and a 
General officer in his Majesty’s service, 
should mention the decree of Don Carlos 
without using one single word of condem- 
nation respecting it—without using one 
single word of regret that it had been 
issued—without uttering one term of in- 
dignation, which was called for by the 
natural character of such a proceeding. It 
was not his intention to enter further into 
the discussion, The noble Marquess had 
said that all those proceedings had flowed 
from the two treaties of last year. This 
was undoubtedly true; but he was pre- 
pared to defend the policy of those 
treaties, and he was also prepared to 
defend all the measures founded on them. 
He repeated, he was fully prepared to 
defend what had been done; and he fully 
expected, from the course of policy which 
had been pursued, that no untoward result 
would follow, but that safety, tranquillity, 
and prosperity, would be extended to that 
portion of Europe, the fate of which, as 
well as its well-being and happiness, was of 
the greatest importance to this country. 
The Earl of Carnarvon had no doubt 
but that the noble Viscount believed that 
foreigners were included in the Convention 
when he made the declaration in that 
House to which his noble Friend had al- 
luded. Still it was impossible for any man 
not to admit that the declaration of the 
noble Viscount had been most mischievous. 
There were many persons who no doubt, 
but for that declaration would not have 
joined the expedition which had recently 
sailed from the shores of this country. It, no 
doubt, induced many to go out to Spain 
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who would have abstained from doing so, 
if they knew that they were, if taken pri- 
soners, to be shot as outlaws or felons. 
The noble Viscount said that he could not 
entertain a good opinion of Don Carlos, 
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after having issued such a decree. He 
admitted that such a decree was most 


unfortunate, and at the present time should 
not have been issued. He could not defend 
the issuing of such a decree on general 
principles, but under the circumstances in 
which this was issued by Don Carlos, it 
was almost necessary. but when the 
noble Viscount resorted to such strong 
language with respect to this decree he 
did not make a single allusion to the de- 
cree issued by General Valdez, who was 
notorious for his hatred of England yo 
Englishmen. It was only a few days 
that they saw a statement in the public 
prints that this man had seized some 
Frenchmen and Poles, who, he supposed 
were on their way to join Don Carlos, and 
instantly had them shot. The generals of 
the Queen’s force had issued an order 
that all foreigners serving in the army of 
Don Carlos, who were taken prisoners, 
should pay the penalty of their lives. The 
noble Viscount had severely censured the 
proceedings of Don Carlos, but much 
mildness or moderation was not visible 
in the revolutionary movements of Arra- 
gon and Valencia, of Mercia and Catalonia, 
or in those proceedings which had recently 
occurred in Madrid, where a number of 
persons had been found to proclaim them- 
selves against any settlement of the coun- 
try whatever. He did not think that the 
conduct of those who had dyed their hands 
in the blood of the Queen of Spain’s re- 
presentatives at Barcelona was free from 
the strongest reprehension. The noble Mar- 
quess said, that foreigners were included 
within the operation of Lord Eliot’s Con- 
vention; he sincerely wished that such 
might be the case, but he could not, after 
attentively reading the Convention, make 
out in what manner that was effected. 
The Convention was made when there were 
no British troops in the country, and re- 
ferred only to the two adverse parties which 
were then in the field. He could not see 

how it could be made to apply to parties 
who had not then taken part in the con- 
test. He wished that Don Carlos had 
not pursued the course which he had fol- 
lowed, but from what had transpired it | 
appeared that this Prince was forced to 
issue the decree by his troops and officers. 
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He wasalmost constrained to do so by the 
peasantry of the northern provinces, and 
he was not surprised at this when he re- 
collected the savage and revolting cruelties 

perpetrated on them | by the leaders of the 
forces opposed to Don Carlos, and more 
especially by Generals Mina and Valdez. 
Were the atrocities of the constitutional 
Generals of such a character that they 
could be justified? Were the murders 
| committed by General Mina and others, of 
| sons, and brothers, and husbands, in the 
presence of the females of their families, 
to be palliated? From what he knew of 
Spain, he did not think that the present 
government in that country was likely to 
be confirmed and strenethened by the in- 
| tervention of foreign troops, or th: at this 
‘would induce the people to rally round 
ithe throne, and to manifest feelings of 
loyalty. If the Queen’s Government were 
established by foreign troops and foreign 
bayonets, it would be found to be an inhe- 
rent vice in the Government, and would 
make every act of the Government, how- 
ever beneficial it might otherwise be, ad- 
verse to tbe feelings of the people. He 
was well acquainted with the Spanish 
nation, and was warmly attached to it. 
He would caution the noble Viscount to 
beware, lest the Spanish nation and Go- 
vernment considered the sending out the 
| forces to that country as a direct intima- 
tion in favour of the Government of the 
Queen. He could not help considering 
that we were now engaged in a very unjust 
quarrel, and in a war which provoked the 
feelings of the inhabitants of the North 
of Spain. The people in the four Northern 
Provinces of Spain had been provoked to 
a state of revolt by the tyrannical conduct 
pursued towards them by the Government 
of the Queen of Spain, and by taking away 
from them their rights and privileces, of 
which they could not legally be deprived. 
Every noble Lord who had been in Spain 
must be aware that the liberties of the 
Basque provinces were mixed up with the 
recollections of the ancient glories of their 
country, and were associated with all the 
subjects of local attachment. He was 
sure that noble Lords could not be aware 
of the extent of the ancient liberties of the 
Basque provinces, which his Majesty’s 

| Ministers were so sedulously assisting the 
| Spanish Government to put down. The 
rights and liberties of these provinces were 
as extensive as those of any one of the Swiss 
Cantons; they were free from the pay- 
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ment of all taxes to the Crown; there 
were no Customs’ duties or Custom-house 
officers throughout these provinces; they 
furnished certain quotas of soldiers and 
sailors, who acted separately from the 
other forces; the country was governed 
by its own popular assemblies, and all the 
local authorities were appointed by the 
people. These were not empty forms in 
the mere gauds and trappings of free go- 
vernment, but they were substantial and 
beneficial rights and liberties, which were 
loved and regarded by the people, who, 
with their predecessors, had for centuries 
been accustomed to them. These provinces 
were united to Spain, on the guarantee 
that the rights and liberties of the people 
should be confirmed for ever. Every king 
of Spain, both of the Austrian and Bour- 
bon lines, had respected the liberties of 
the inhabitants of these provinces; and 
the Spanish Government, in now break- 
ing through these solemn guarantees, had 
pursued a course which was utterly unjusti- 
tiable ; and it was neither just nor proper 
that this country should throw the weight 
of its influence into the scale to assist that 
government in destroying the liberties 
of the Basque Provinces. He did not see 
how the noble Viscount could justify him- 
self in lending the assistance of this coun- 
try to do that which we would not do our- 
selves. He could not help feeling the 
strongest sympathy for the brave people 
of Biscay, who, he thought, had been 
most cruelly treated; and, at the same 
time, he felt the greatest regret that his 
Majesty’s Ministers had taken part in a 
quarrel by which the national honour was 
involved. 

Lord Brougham would not occupy the 
time of the House for more than a few 
minutes, nor would he promise not to 
enter into the question at length, for he 
found that those who made use of those 
expressions departed from their promises. 
The noble Earl had made such a promise, 
and had not only gone into the whole 
question, but he had spoken upon it as 
if it were merely a Basque question; and 
therefore one peculiarly adapted to the 
consideration of the House. The observ- 
ations made by the noble Earl might have 
been very well for any Basque to make in 
one of the Basque assemblies in the north 
of Spain, before they were abolished, and 
since then for one of the representatives of 
one of those provinces to make in the 
Cortes of Madrid ; but which, he would 
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humbly take the liberty to suggest, the 
English Peers and the English people had 
as little ‘to do with, as the Spanish people in 
any of their Basque provinces had to do 
with the rights and ancient privileges of 
the English Municipal Corporations, which, 
for ought we knew—and it was fair to as- 
sume it, from the sympathies the oppo- 
nents of reform, in those bodies, manifest- 
ed for the old Basque institutions—might 
be at that moment the subject of declama- 
tion and discussion in one of these Basque 
Parliaments. He was not surprised at 
the view the noble Earl had taken of the 
affairs of Spain. He allowed the noble 
Earl full credit for the romantic feelings 
which he manifested towards a people with 
whom he had passed many years of his 
But while he bestowed a full 
degree of praise on the noble Earl for his 
romantic and sentimental attachment, he 
must remind him that there was some- 
thing to blame in taking this one-sided, 
squint-eyed, one-eyed—if he might use 
the term—view of the subject. Instead 
of regarding the subject as a whole, he 
looked at it only from one narrow point 
of view, and altogether disregarded all 
other parts of the subject. He would, there- 
fore, endeavour to attract the attention of 
the noble Earl—from merely viewing this 
question as affecting the Basque provinces, 
and the small minority of the Spanish 
nation which—as was well known of small 
minorities in other countries —might prove 
great opponents of the government, in 
adopting measures of improvement —to 
the general question. The noble Earl 
extended all his sympathies to the Spanish 
people, and had none whatever for his 
noble Friend at the head of the govern- 
ment. Not satisfied with defending the 
part of Spain where the people were now 
in arms, the noble Earl proceeded to at- 
tack his noble Friend for the conduct he 
had pursued. He had endeavoured to 
disturb the rest, and to break the slumber, 
and to prevent his noble Friend reposing in 
peace on his pillow ; but he doubted very 
much whether the noble Earl would succeed 
in doing that which he had never known to 
havebeen done before. The noble Earl had 
said that his noble Friend was the cause 
of all the blood that would be shed, but 
which was now in the bodies of the volun- 
teers which had proceeded from this 
country to Spain. This, the noble Earl 
said, would be the result of the answer his 
noble Friend had given to a question put 
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to him on a former occasion. Since that 
question had been put, the noble Earl had 
adopted the view of the question he now 
expressed. He took, however, merely a 
one-sided view of the question then put. 
He forgot the situation in which his noble 
Friend (Lord Melbourne) was then placed | 
by the person w ho had put the question. | 
He had forgotten that the question was 

put by the sable Marquess, who was now 

his coadjutor in defending and praising 

Don Carlos. ‘The noble a0 ss, on the | 
former occasion, satd that he believed that 

the decree alluded to had been issued 

by the legitimate, the ill-used, and the 

sainted Don Carlos. How 
Friend to answer this? Was his noble 

Friend, Minister of the Crown, to sit 

silent on the occasion, from fear lest what | 
the noble Earl stated had occurred in 
consequence of his answer, should follow 
fromit? [fhis noble Frie ee had done so, he 
well knew what would have been the tone of | 
triumph the noble Marquess would have 
taken—he was fully aware of the language 
that would have been adopted on that 
occasion—and also what would have been 
the character of the speech that would 
have been prepared in consequence by the 
noble Earl, who had that night prepared 
and made a speech under different circum- 
stances. He could well conceive what 
would have been the nature of the inter- 
pretation that the silence of his nobie 


was his noble 


as 





Friend would have been exposed to. His | 
noble Friend had then stated that he 
believed that the decree of Don Carlos | 


had not gone forth, and he had reason at | 
the time to believe that this was the case ; 
for he had not then heard from head- 
quarters, and thus far might have been 
differently circumstanced from noble Lords 
opposite. It appeared, then, that there 
were some questions which should not be 
put in consequence of the answers that 
might be given—for these answers might 
possibly place indiscreet persons in situa- 
tions which they would not otherwise have 
placed themselves. ‘The answer, however, 
was not to be censured, but the person 
who extorted it. It was certainly the first 
time that he had heard of serious respon- 
sibility being incurred, by giving such ao 
answer as his noble Friend had given to 
the question that had been put. By what 
parties, then, had the charge been brought 
against his noble Friend? Was it brought 
by those who had been induced tovolunteer 
into the service of the queen of Spain? 
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was it brought by the Constitutionalists ? 
was it brought ‘by the enemies of Don 


Carlos? was it by the supporters of the 


Queen? No; but by those who coun- 
tenanced Don Carlos —~ by those who 
| comforted, and assisted, and supported 


that person. Thev were the A et who 


charged his — Friend with having been 
guilty of a serious offence in believing it 
to be imposs ‘ble that Don Carlos, their 
own peculiar favourite, their own legitimate 
sovereign, their own sainted model for 
admiration, would be guilty of a crime 
which made all humanity shudder, except 
the man who committed it, and which 
made virtuous men blush that such a being 
could meet with supporters and defenders. 
His noble Friend could not believe this 
favourite to be bad as he had turned 
out to be. There was no choice now left, 
but to believe that Don Carlos had been 
guilty of the most shameful breaches of 


solemn treaties, and had been guilty of 
cruelties which were unexampled ‘and 
unparalleled in the most troubled periods. 
There could be no longer the least doubt, 
but that Don Carlos had issued an order 
which reflected infamy on him who issued 
it, but which, to the honour of Spain be 


it spoken, and to the greater infamy of 
him who issued it, the Spanish troops 
refused to obey. He had observed a 


curious and elaborate infelicity of expres- 


sion made use of by the noble Earl, in 
allusion to the decree of Don Carlos. 
The noble Earl had stated that persons 
had been induced to enter the service of 
the Queen of Spain, as volunteers, who 
otherwise would not have done so, in 


uence of the statement of his noble 
Friend on a former occasion. Now he 
did not believe that a single individual, 
one way or the other, was influenced by 
Friend saying he did not believe 
Don Carlos had issued his d It had 
turned out, certainly, that his noble Friend 
was mistaken, and that the decree was 
true; it then became a source of ere 
for the Carlist party that Don Carlos was 
much worse—was more treac paiae and 
more inhuman than his noble Friend had 
believed it possible he could ia The 
noble Earl, in censuring his noble Friend 
for expressing this opinion, adverted to 
the decree of Don C and what 
the term he used? That it was an unfor- 
tunate decree. Aye, in the same sense, 
then, in which robbery was unfortunate— 
murder was unfortunate—and most 
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shameful breaches of faith were unfortunate 
—in which Robespierre was unfortunate, 
and in which he, whose example the noble 
Lord had quoted, not in defence, but in 
palliation of his legitimate hero, was not 
only unfortunate, but the most unfortunate 
of men. 

The Earl of Carnarvon was understood 
to deny that he had used the expression 
imputed to him. 

Lord Brougham: Not used the word 
“unfortunate!” Then must all noble 
Lords on that side of the House hear with 
one set of ears, and all noble Lords on his 
side hear with another; for if ever there 


was a phrase, to the use of which he should, | 


in his opinion, have been able to swear 
with the utmost certainty, it was ‘that the 


epithet “ unfortunate ” had been applied 


by the noble Earl to the order which he | 
said had emanated-—the expression was | 


scarcely English—from that prince. There 
was quoted in justification of this order, 
another which had been issued by a con- 
stitutional chief, and which was said to 
have seen the light only six or seven days 
ago. 


The Earl of Carnarvon: No, not so;— 


that order had been in existence ever since 
the commencement of this murderous 


warfare in Spain; and indeed had been 
one of the first causes of it. 

Lord Brougham supposed that it was a 
mistake, and that the noble Earl had } 
intended to say that this order lad only 
come to his knowledge within the last six 
or seven days. It must evidently have 
been in existence six or seven months : 
but even if it had been a longer period i 
existence, it would be no justification for 
the promulgation of such an order as that 
iss ne by Don Carlos. He would show 
their Lordships the difference between the 
conduct of a hero deemed legitimate by 
the Carlists of France, and Spain, and 
England,—and a British eeneral—he 
meant the late Duke of York. Here was 


a contrast well deserving the attention of 


their Lordships. When Robespierre pre- 
vailed on the National Convention to issue 
its sanguinary edict against giving quarter 
to the British troo yps in 1793, not in 1792, 
as his noble Friend had said in mistake— 
for the war did not commence till 1793. 

The Duke of Cumberland said he recol- 
lected it well, for he was with the army at 
the time—it was in August, 1793. 

Lord Brougham; Yes; and the Duke 
of York was then in command of our army 
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in Flanders. Though he differed from 
that illustrious prince on many points— 
and God knew that there were very many 
points of difference between them—he 
must say of him, that he (the Duke of 
York) had many most admirable qualities 
and that there never existed a more hu- 
mane man, or a more soldierly officer. 
The Duke of York received the order of 
the National Convention at his camp 
whilst under arms, and instead of thinking 
of retaliation, issued immediately a 
counter-order directing his troops to give 
quarter to any French troops whom the 
vicissitudes of war might throw into their 
power. That was the only way in which 
that truly British prince dreamt of retaliat- 
ine that blood-thirsty decree. But the 
unfortunate Prince of Spain—unfortunate, 
indeed, in his decree, but most fortunate 
in his advocate—followed the bad ex- 
ample of Robespierre, and not the excel- 
lentexample of that gallant British prince, 
who refused to issue, much more to carry 
into execution, any retaliatory orders, 
which must have aggravated most fright- 
fully all the ordinary horrors and calami- 
ties of war. He was no believer, if that 
would comfort his noble Friend, and would 
restore him to those slumbers which the 
noble Earl had striven so earnestly to ba- 
nish from his pillow,—he was no believer, 
he repeated, in the possibility of his noble 
Friend’s answer to the noble Marquess’s 
question having induced any one of our 
gallant countrymen, who would not other- 
wise have gone to Spain, to volunteer to 
serve in that country under General Evans. 
If he knew any thing of the spirit of his 
gallant countrymen, the result would have 
been the same as it now was, supposing 
that his noble Friend, instead of answering 
as he did, had said, * Yes, this proclama- 
tion is genuine. Don Carlos is capable 


|of anything; his life is intrigue; cruelty 


is his nature; blood is his delight; and I 
do believe not only that this proclamation 
is genuine, but that he will carry it into 
effect upon any unfortunate British sol- 
diers whom the chance of war may fling 
into his power.” He was no believer, he 
once more repeated, in the assertion that 
the answer of his noble Friend had influ- 
enced a single soldier or citizen, no mat- 
ter whether he had borne arms before, or 
whether he now rushed to war for the first 
time, having been previously prevented by 
the terrors of the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
He agreed with his noble Friend in the 
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justly expressed on this subject—prin- 
ciples which he believed had the full con 
currence of a noble and gallant individual 
who knew the wants and capabilities 
Spain better perhaps than any man living 
—he meant the Duke of Wellington, to 
whom that nation, and especially our own, 
owed an immense debt of endless 
for his services in muntry. He be- 
lieved that the noble Duke agreed with h 
noble friend as he had expressed himself 
on this subject. Tle be ‘ ved that 
those thines which the noble Duke d 
most desirable for Spain were its peace and 
tranquillity, and consequent upon its peace 
and its tranquillity its prosperity ; but far 
above and beyond all was pend- 
ence, and the exclusion of all interference 
in its affairs, which rested upon foreign = 
fluence. For his own part be should look 
upon that as an evil day, not only to Spain 
but also to England, which should dawn 
upon the flag of France waving over one 
yard square of Spanish te rritory. 1a 
had been his opinions at all times. These 
were the principles on which, in office and 
out of office, his public conduct had been 
ever regulated. But when he heard the 
noble Lord speaking of the im possibili ty 
of our enduring, and of Spain enduring, 
any further interference of foreign bayo- 
nets, whilst he agreed that he should look 
on foreign bayonets as the most mischiev- 
ous gifts, as the most fatal curse, that 
could be inflicted on Spain by an offended 
Providence, for he knew that forei: gn bayo- 
nets would only exasperate still more Sp a- 
nish parties, and postpone indefinitely the 
restoration of peace,—when he heard, he 
repeated, the noble Earl speaking in that 
strain, he felt that his forgetfulness of the 
recent events of Spanish history was such 
as he did not often recollect to have met 
with, and such as he could not help mar- 
velling at exceedingly. He was now al- 
luding to the time when, under the friends 
of the noble Duke—the counsellors of the 
Bourbons of France,—a forest of foreien 
bayonets bristled in the fields of Spain in 
1825, when a foreign army, under a foreign 
prince, carried the doctrine of foreign in- 
terference to an extent which he thought 
the noble Duke would himself now dep! 
But he would not touch further on that 
point. He had dwelt longer than he had 
intended upon others. |‘ Hear, 
Earl ofWicklow.| 1 dare say, 
noble Lord, 
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the Constitutional Government of Spain 
--which was a way of carrying foreign 
cayonets into a country wholly abo- 
minable, and which was the only way 
which was censured by the noble Karl—or 
they might go under a commission from 
the State to whose aid they went. But in 
that case he did not call it the interven- 
tion of foreign bayonets but proper and 
legitimate auxiliaries of the Government, 
led under the constitutional banners of 
the country. He would tell the noble 
Earl, that such an admission of foreign 
bayone ts, had always been a principle of 
constitutional freedom. He would not go 
back to the period when the intervention 
of foreign bayonets upon this principle had 
established the free, constitutional, and 
Protestant Government of England, tn the 
century before the last ; but he would say 
cenerally, that any State which was at- 
tacked from within or from without, bad 
a right, if it pleased, by its constitutional 
organs—by those exercising the Govern- 
ment—by those representing the people 
for whose safety those representatives were 
called together—that Government, those 
organs, and those constitutional powers, 
had not only a right, but if need be, it be- 
came their duty to call in foreiga assist- 
ance, provided always that such foreign 
assistance was depe ndent and disciplined, 
and subordinate to the domestic powers of 
the State. These were his opinions with 
respect to the intervention of foreign bayo- 
nets. He disapproved of the intervention 
of the Legitimists of France, who inter- 
fered for the purpose of putting down the 
constitution of Spain; but not of the in- 
tervention of the gallant English, who ral- 
lied round the constitution now established 
in Spain, restoring peace and prosperity, 
and preserving the independence of that 
country. 

The Duke of Wellington did not rise to 
take any lengthened part in the discus- 
sion, but rather, if possible, to prevent it 
going further, for he had hoped, after 
what had fallen from bis noble and gallant 
Friend, who had deferred entering more 
fully into the question to a more fitting 
opportunity, that their Lordships’ atten- 
tion would not have been called to the 
whole of that question at present, It was 
not, he repeated, his intention in rising to 
follow the observations of other noble 
Lords and go into the question himself. 
He rose rather for the purpose of protest- 
ing against such a speech as was made by 
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the noble and learned Lord. The pre- 
tence for making that speech was to ex- 
pose the fallacy, as the noble and learned 
Lord termed it, of the speech of the noble 
Earl (Carnarvon), If his noble Friend 
were to speak at all on the subject, he 
could scarcely fail to advert to the war, 
and to the origin of the war, now raging 
in the Basque provinces. His noble 
Friend had not gone far into that sub- 
aud certainly did not deserve the 
answer which he had got from the noble 
and learned Lord. The noble and learned 
Lord had adverted to an expression which 
had fallen in the course of his remarks 
from his noble Friend. His noble Friend 
had pronounced his disapprobation of that 
decree of Don Carlos which was the 


Spain. 


sub- 
It was true that he 
had not denounced it in the strong and 
violent terms used by the noble and 
learned Lord, but he had expressed his 
disapprobation of it in terms in which 
every one of their Lordships must concur. 
No doubt every one of their Lordships 
highly disapproved of that decree. What 
his noble Friend had stated was undoubt- 
edly true:—namely, that both sides had 
been guilty of these excesses. Before the 
noble and learned Lord had entered into 
his violent denunciation of the noble Earl’s 
speech, he should have examined the 
question calmly and carefully, and should 
have seen whether, in the convention 
itself there might not be found some ex- 
cuse for this decree. He wished, however, 
to avoid all such discussion at present, 
and to leave the hands of His Majesty's 
Government, and indeed of every En- 
elishman, free, in order that the efforts of 
all might be directed to put an end to 
that description of warfare, and to secure 
what he believed all had equally at heart 
—the tranquillity of Spain. That was 
the reason why he deprecated the further 
continuance of this discussion; it could 
not lead to any good, and the sooner it 
was put an end to the better. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, 
was not his intention to prolong this bis: 
cussion by replying to the remarks made 
by noble Lords on the other side; but 
there were two points which he could not 
pass without some reply. In the first 
place, he thought that it would have been 
as well if the noble Viscount, before he 
had delivered his violent philippic against 
the decree of Don Carlos, had recollected 
what he seemed to have forgotten—-the 
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transactions which had given rise to that 
decree. He would supply that defect in 
the noble Viscount’s statement. On the 
18th December, 1833, General Quesada, 
as Captain-General of Castile, issued an 
edict, calling upon all Carlists to lay 
down their arms, and setting a price upon 
the heads of several leaders named. The 
6th article of this edict ordains thus :— 
“ The commanders of the columns and 
troops of Her Majesty’s Government will 
execute all those persons, be they who 
they may, not availing themselves of this 
pardon, giving them no more time than is 
strictly appointed to enable them to pre- 
pare to die like Christians, which shall 
not exceed four hours;” and the 10th 
thus:—* All classes of the authorities are 
strictly charged, under the heaviest re- 
sponsibility, with the execution of this 
decree, &c.’ 
Madrid Gazette. Uon 
formally denounced by the Queen’s Go- 
vernment, and the decree which he had 
issued was a species of retaliation of that 
proceeding. The second point to which 
he would refer, and on which there was 
some difference between the noble Vis- 
count and himself, was, whether these 
auxiliaries, as they were called, were in- 
cluded in the convention tranied by Lord 
Eliot; whether they were included in that 
convention the noble Viscount must know 
much better than he did, but would the 
noble Viscount have any objection to lay 
a copy of that convention upon the ? 
[Viscount Meldourne: it is there already. | 
He would read the 8th article of that 
treaty, as it was first drawn up by Lord 
Eliot, and afterwards altered by the 
Queen’s officers, and he would then put it 
to their Lordships whether, under the al- 
teration then made, these auxiliary troops 
could be included. Lord Eliot first visited 
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‘able 


the Carlists, and with them the articles of | 


convention were agreed on. !n the first 


copy the 8th article ran thus .—‘* Should | 
| gistrates had the appoin tment of the con- 


the war extend to other provinces, the 


present agreement shall be binding on | 
This was signed by Zumalacar- | 
reguy on the 25th of April, and showed | 
| had shown that the constables selected by 


them.” 


the Carlists were desirous of making the 
convention general. 
no question of foreigners interfering. Lord 
Eliot proceeded then to Valdez an Cor- 
dova. They refused the 8th article, and 


drew up another, as follows :—‘* Should | 


the war extend to other provinces, the | 
present agreement shall be binding on 
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arrangement it was not intended to throw 
any slur upon the magistrates, but to 
render the force more ‘Ticient by concen- 
trating the authori ‘nder which they 
acted. The Bill also proposed, that in 
order to render the police more efficient, 
and in order to hold out a reward for the 
faithful performance of duty, a superan- 
nuation fund should be provided, to give 
tiring allowance to those who deserved 
it, after a certain toa od of service. One 
object of the Bill was to assimilate as 
much as possible. the police force of Ire- 
land to that of this country. And by the 
arrangements of this Bill, he e xpecte d the 
superintendence would be more efhcient 
and much less expensive to the country. 
\n objection had been made to transfer- 
appointment of the const ibul wy 
force from magistrates to inspectors ap- 
pointed by the Crown, but that arrange- 
ment was necessary in order to make the 
police an efficient force. Noble Lords 
Opposite might, ‘i was aware, deal with 
the Bill as they liked; but having moved 
the second reading of it, he should feel it 
his duty, if the 
take the sense of the House upon it. 
‘he Marquess of Londonderry objected 
to transfer to the Crown the appointment 
stabulary force, because he be- 


Viotion were opposed, t 


of the con 
lieved that the power thus transferred 
would in effect come to the hand of the 
individual to whom the noble Viscount 
and his friends were so much indebted for 
being in the Government. 

The Earl of Roden said, the Bill would 


take the appointments out of the bands of 


the magistrates, who were a most excellent 
and fearless body of men. It was an ob- 
ject to make country gentlemen resident 
on their estates in [rel ind, but this would 
tend to banish them. The Bill was one 
which had not passed without strong ob- 
jections in the other House, but it was 
s pported of course there by those whose 
object it was to put the Irish magistracy 
down, There were several other objections 

ich he had to the details of the Bill. 
One was to that part which empowered 
the inspectors to train to the use of arms 
men who would be placed on the lists 
from which the future appointments of the 
police were to take place. He thought 
this objectionable, because when so trained 
they were not bound to enter the police, 
and their skill and knowledge of arms 
might be afterwards used to forward the 
purposes of some reckless demagogue, 
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He also objected to what he considered 
the unconstitutional principle of giving 
the Crown a power to appoint a force 
paid by the country, and over which the 
country would not have the same control 
as it would over a regular force. A similar 
proposition was made in a bill introduced 
in the year 1822 by Mr. Goulburn, and 
it was objected to on this very ground by 
several individuals who were either mem- 
bers or supporters of the present Govern- 
ment; amongst others by the noble and 
learned Lord (Brougham), who spoke 
against it, as did also another noble Lord 
(Althorp), then a Member of the other 
House; and in the minority on the divi- 
sion on that occasion he found the names 
of Henry Brougham, Lord Althorp, tia 
Duncannon, C. Grant (now Lord Glenelg 
and several others, friends of the sieht 
Administration. On these grounds he 
could not consent to the Bill, and would, 
therefore, move as an Amendment, that it 
be read a second time that day six 
months. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, the 
noble Earl, in his reference to the Bill of 
Mr. Goulburn, and in his charge of in- 
consistency in those who opposed parts of 
it, and supported similar enactments in 
the ae ieee Bill, should have considered 
the different state of circumstances in Ire- 
land im that day and the present. That 
difference would justify the change of 


| opinion as to the course that was pursued 


then, and that which ought to be pursued 
now. <As to the taking the power of ap- 
pointing the constabulary force from the 
Magistrates, it was only taking from them 
that which in effect they had already 
relinquished. The inspectors had it 
already, and the present Bill went only to 
give them de jure what they already 
possessed de facto; their Lords ships hi id the 
authority of the Mavistrates themselves for 
saying that the inspectors were the proper 
persons to bave the appointment by having 
left it to them solong. It was, therefore, 
he contended, no slur upon the Magis- 
trates to take away a power which in effect 
they had already voluntarily relinquished. 

Lord Brougham said, the Bill was not 
in all points the Bill of 1822, but even if 
it were, the circumstances to which it 
applied were different. ‘It is said,” con- 
tinued the noble and learned Lord, ‘ that 
this Bill is supported by the hon, and 
learned Member for Dublin, and that 1 
will promote his views, Now I have a 
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very high respect for that hon. and learned 
Gentleman, 
talents, and high legal knowledge. 
I respect him for that large share 
of the confidence of a great portion 
of my _ fellow-countrymen which he 
possesses. But with all this respect L can- 
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not consent to make him the dictator of 


my vote, which I must do, if, by the 
strange logic used by noble Lords on 
the other side,—] must, On every occasion 
on which he supports a measure which | 
approve, vote against that measure, and 
for the simple reason that he supports it.” 
He had looked carefully into the Bill, and 
would give it his support. 

Lord Farnham thought, the 
state of the police good, and he would let 
it remain as it was. 

The Earl of Winchilsea approved of 
the Amendment. 
any measure which took away the powei 
of the Magistrates, but he objected to this 
Bill on higher grounds. He considered it 
one of those three instalments which were 
to be paid to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin for his support of the present 
Administration. ‘The first was the placing 
at his disposal a certain portion of the re- 
venues of the Churchof Ireland. Thesecond 
was the present Bill, which would give him 
an immense influence and control over the 
whole of the police force of that country ; 
and the third, which had not yet come up 
to their Lordships’ House, was such an al- 
teration in the state of the representation in 
freland as would place nearly the whole 
of the elective power in his hands. He 
would on these grounds oppose the present 
Bill. 

Lord Hatherton proved from experience 
that great inconvenience resulted from the 
present system of police in Ireland, and 
that inconvenience justified the change 
proposed by the Bill. In the communica- 
tions from Government which referred to 
some local matter which required dispatch 
it often happened that it was necessary to 
send first to the provincial inspector, who 
communicated with the sub-inspector for 
the county, who addressed himself to the 
chief constable of the district. It might 
be said, why not communicate with the 


present 


He would not assent to 


chief constable on the spot, in the first in- | 
That, no doubt, could be done, | 


stance ? 
but it involved this inconvenience—that 
he who should in the regular course of 
communication know it first, would be the 
last to learn it. These difficulties would 
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| be removed by the plan proposed iu the 
ill, It was said that this would give 
pain tothe Magistrates of Ireland. He 
had had good opportunities of knowing 
the sentiments of many of that body, and 
he could assure their Lordships they did 
not look with any feeling of jealousy at 
the removal of the appointment of 
constabulary from theu 
However, if their Lordships thought 1 
part of the Bill objectionable, they might 


the 
hands, 


force 


this 


remove it in the Committee ; but let the 
le 


. , 
assure their Lord sHIps 


the who Bill on that aec 


not rejec 


d 


+ ‘ 
bait 


He coul 
Bill had 
Wellesley and Lord Stanley, and 
as that 


been approved by th Mian 

Ls ] 
in nearly the same stat in which 
he had found it on coming 
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, 
to be et ene: || 

Pal 
parts of tl 
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were some le propose 
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! 1 
which he greatly admired ; for insiance, 


+ . 2 i] ‘ i 
that of having one general superintendant 
of police for the whole country, and also 


tle ¢ 


1 | 
the general and sweepu 


the plan of superannuation. byected, 
to 


chanee which the Bill proposed in the re 


however, 


moval of the whole of the pres 


once. He also objected to 


7 y . 
the Magistrates the power of aj) 


the constabulary force. It was tra 
spectors had generally exereised the | t 
of appointment, butit was by consent of the 
Magistrates, and under their control; but 
his chiet objec tion was, that the 
of lreland would receive it as a withdrawal 


of confidence from them. On the w! 
he thought the Bill well dize 


VI . . 
Siagistracy 


} 
iC 
svied, 


not the result of dictation elsewhere 3 
but he thought it too late in the Session 
to discuss a measure of this Importance, 
and he would therefore recommend that it 
should be kept over till next Session, 
betore which more full 
would be given for reconsidering th 
of its provisions, and with that 
should vote for the Amendment 
noble Friend. 

Lord Fiizgerald and 
when this measure was first introduced, 
he had supported the vesting the ap- 
| pointment of the constables, not in the 
| Magistrates, but the Crown; but it had 


any 


a opportun ty 
\ hole 
view he 
of his 


, 
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Vesey sald, that 
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been given to the Magistrates, and it 
worked well, for though the Magistrates 
had virtually transferred the power to the 
inspectors, still they exercised a salutary 
control over it by the power of recalling 
it whenever they saw it abused; and 
having so used the power which the Act 
thus placed in them, he thought it would 
be casting a slur anda stigma upon them 


to take it now out of their hands. He | 
also objected to the late period, the 26th | 


of August, for the second reading of a 


measure of this importance when there 


was nO opportunity for fully discussing 
it, 


The Marquess of Westmeath said, he | 
should be ashamed to show his face | 
amongst his brother Magistrates in Ireland | 


if he con-ented to take from them that 
power which they had so long and so 
faithfully exercised. He would support 
the Amendment. 

Lord Glenelg supported the Bill, and 
defended his consistency in supporting 
that part of it which he had opposed in 
1822, on the ground of the altered state 
of circumstances in Ireland. He did not 
think that the omission of the clause re- 
lating to the power of the Magistrates 
would impair the general efliciency of the 


measure, and he hoped that those noble | 
Lords who were favourable to the other | 
parts of the Bill would not reject it alto- | 
gether, as they would have an opportunity | 
of omitting that clause in the Committee. | 

The Earl of Haddington bore testimony | 
to the good conduct and efficient state of | 


SD 
the police in Ireland. He did not oppose 


this Bill on the ground of its attempting 
an improvement of that force, but he did 
object to it on the ground that it would 
take away from the Magistracy that salu- 
tary control which they had exercised 
over the constabulary appointments. He 
had one other objection to the Bill, and 
it was summed up in these words—that 
was the 26th of August. The Bill had 
been in the possession of the Jrish secre- 
taries, he might say ready prepared, for 
the last three or four years, and it was now, 
on the 26th of August in the present 
Session, brought before the House. At 
such a period of the year how could they 
be called on to make so great and essen- 
tial a change in the police force in Ire- 
land ? 

Viscount Duncannon assured the House 
that there was not the least intention of 
throwing any slur upon the Irish Magis- 
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trates. There were some noble Lords 
who seemed to say they would vote 
against everything which Mr, O’Connell 
had supported. Without dwelling longer 
on that point he should just add, that if 
they wished to deal fairly with the measure, 
they would read it a second time, and do 
what might be necessary to amend it in 


| Committee. 


The House divided on the original 
Question. Contents 39; Not Contents 51: 


| Majority 12. 
3ill postponed for six months. 


POLE POOL LO OD 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 27, 1835. 
MINvvTEs.] Bills. Read a third time:—Exchequer Bills’; 

Excise Acts’ Amendment. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of BuccieueH, from 
the London and Edinburgh Steam-Packet Company, 
against a Clause in the Tonnage Admeasurement Bill. 
By the Earl of CARNARVON, from Southwark, against 
the Imprisonment for Debt Bill.—By the Duke of WeEL- 
LINGTON, from Waterford and Bradford, against the 
Trish Church Bill.—By Lord BrouGuHamM, from Liverpool, 
in favour of the Imprisonment for Debt Bill; from the 
Manchester Anti-Slavery Society, for Amending the Laws 
respecting Slavery; from Glasgow, for the Repeal of the 
Duty on Newspapers; also against the Arrestment of 
Wages’ Bill. 


Operation of THE New Poor Law— 
Bastarpy.| The Earl of Radnor moved, 
that certain Returns relating to cases of 
illegitimatechildren which hadbeenpresent- 
ed, should be printed. These Returns re- 
lated tothe number of children affiliated in 
England and Wales during the past year. 
There were certain Clauses in the Poor-law 
Amendment Bill to which he had always 
objected, and these had introduced a prac- 
tice of a still more objectionable kind 
than any which had before existed. The 
exposures which used to take place at 
Petty Sessions now took place in the open 
Court of Quarter Sessions. ‘To show how 
these Clauses had worked, he referred 
to the increase of the number of cases, in 
the three last Quarter Sessions, — the 
number of cases at the first were 268; in 
the second, 335; and at the last Epiphany 
Sessions, it amounted to no less a number 
than 463; and he understood at the Mid- 
summer Quarter Sessions for the West 

tiding of Yorkshire, the Magistrates were 
occupied for two whole days with no other 
business than that of affiliating bastard 
children. ‘The female became hardened 
by this exposure and mischiefs greater 
than ever were created. As the Clause 
now stood, corroborative testimony was 
required ; and in a Quarter Sessions lately 
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held, that testimony had been supplied | that circumstance or the fact of the Bill 


by the production of the child, which was , 


sworn to on account of its resemblance to 
its putative father. He did not think 
that this was the sort of corroborative tes- 
timony which had been intended to be 
required by the Act. He had had some 
conversation with the Commissioners, who 
agreed with him that some alteration of 
the law on the subject should take place. 
He should now merely move, that the Re- 
turns be printed, but should take another 
opportunity to bring the subject fully to 
their Lordships’ attention, 

Lord Wharncliffe had always objected 
to the Bastardy-laws remaining in their 
present state; and he should have been 
better pleased if the Magistrates had had 
no power at all to make Bastardy orders. 
But while the practice of making these 
orders was continued, he must say that he 
should never consent to their being re- 
stored to the Petty Sessions, Justice was 
never done at these Sessions, and it was 
likely that it would be done in open 
Court. The proof of the fact by corrobo- 
rative testimony was seldom given in the 
way mentioned by the noble Earl; but it 
could be given by proof that the man had 
written letters to the woman of an attec- 
tionate kind, and other evidence to show 
that intercourse was not unlikely to take 
place between them. He ready 
put an end to the present system, ani 4 
throw the burthen of maintaining the chil 
on the mother and the parish. 

The Returns to be printed. 


was to 


Sunerirrs’ Accounts (LRELAND).] On 
the Motion of the Viscount Duncannon, 
the House went into a Committee on the 
Sheriffs’ Accounts (lreland) Bill. 

The Marquess of Westmeath observed, 
that heretofore the Sheriffs’ accounts were 
audited by the Court of Exchequer, and it 
appeared to him that the proposed change 
—that of transferring the duty to the C ‘hief- 
Remembrancer—would not operate bene- 
ficially, by making the audit more effec- 
tual than it was at present. ‘Their Lord- 
ships’ had been told by the noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Plunkett), 
in recommendation of this Bill, that it 
had been debated in the House of Com- 
mons, and the noble and learned Lord 
mentioned the names of several learned 
Gentlemen who had taken part in the de: 
bate. But though he respected the indi- 


{ 


having passed the other House, ought not 
to prevent him or any other noble Lord 
from stating any objections to it which 
they might entertain. He had imbibed an 
opinion in the correctness of which he 
knew not whether their Lordships would 
agree with him. He did not consider that 
the Gentlemen of the learned profession 
were always the best law-makers. In his 
view of the case, the knights and bur- 
gesses in the other House were the proper 
persons to frame laws; and he believed, 
that if the Legislature were not overrun 
with lawyers, the laws would not be a bit 
the worse for it. He meant to propose a 
Clause in this Bill to insure the due at- 
tendance of Chief Remembrancer, to 
which Clause he conceived, that neither 
the noble Viscount nor the noble and 
learned Lord conld offer any reasonable 
objection. The Clause would provide, 
‘that the Chief Remembrancer or his 
deputy should be bound to attend in his 
Court, under the same rules and regula- 
tions, and at the same hours, that the 
Mastersin Chancery were bound to attend 
in theirs.” He thought this provision was 
necessary, because it would be a very hard 
thing if individuals, attending with their 
Counsel, should be obliged in consequence 
of the absence of the Chief Remembrancer 
or his deputy to attend again, and to re- 
tain such Counsel by When 
he ‘ally made in various 


the 


refreshers. 
saw Innovations 


law and other departments in Ireland, he 
felt that it was the duty of the twenty- 


cight Representative Peers of Ireland to 
watch over the interests of that country; 
and he certainly should use any influence 
that he possessed to correct any evil that 
was likely to flow from the adoption of 
new propositions. By the provisions of 
this very Bill au individual would lose the 
office which he now held, and yet he 
believed, that that individual had received 
no notice on the subject. The noble 
Marquessconcluded by moving his Amend- 
ment. 

Lord Plunkett said, that the noble 
Marquess was entirely mistaken as to the 
facts. With regard to there not being a 
sufficient security for the performance of 
the duty, he begged to say, that a sufti- 
cient security was to be found in the cha- 
racter and conduct of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had so long filled the 
office of Chief Remembrancer,and through- 


viduals who had thus been mentioned, still | out the whole time with the full approba- 
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tion of all who had any business to do in 
the Court. The noble Marquess did not 
like the legislation of the lawyers; but, 
surely, when a question arose as to the 
constitution of a Court of Justice; and 
as to the means of administering justice, 
they would not go to the country gentle- 
men in preference to taking the advice of 
lawyers who were practically acquainted 
with the matter. The lawyers of both 
sides of politics were in favour of this Bill, 
which was framed in imitation of the Bill 
that was passed in England on the same 
subject two years ago. As to the Amend- 
ment of the noble Marquess, it amounted 
to a censure upon the present Chief Re- 
membrancer. Such a censure was totally 
undeserved by the learned Gentleman, as 
the Earl of Eldon, if he were present, 
would readily testify. The supposed 
Amendment would, in fact, make the 
labour of the Chief Remembrancer less 
than it was at present. ‘The Amendment 
was to the effect that the Remembrancer 
should attend at the office in the same 
way as the Masters in Cliancery did in 
their offices. Now there were four 
Masters in Chancery, there was almost 
as much equity business in the Irish 
Exchequer as in the [rish Court of Chan- 
cery, and the Remembrancer of the Ex- 
chequer having duly performed his bu- 
siness, he must have done almost as much 
as the four Masters in Chancery. This 
Amendment would make him do no more 
than one of those Masters in Chancery, 
so that the public would lose three-fourths 
of his services. He opposed the Amend- 
ment, 

The Earl of Devon said, that the cen- 


sure implied in the Amendment on the | 


conduct of the Chief Remembrancer was 
quite undeserved. He had long known 
that Gentleman, who had practised for 
years in the Court of Chancery in Eng- 
land, and he was sure, that there was no 
one who would more scrupulously attend 
to the performance of his duties. 

Lord Brougham, in like manner, as- 
serted the great propriety and regularity 
of Mr. Blake’s conduct; and said, that he 
should not be doing justice to that most 
respectable officer, if he did not stand 
forward to add his testimony to that of his 
noble and learned Friend, the Chancellor 
of Ireland, and his noble Friend opposite. 
Mr. Blake’s conduct in Ireland was ad- 
mitted, by all who knew anything of the 
matter, to be exemplary. The proposed 
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Amendment was not only an injustice to 
Mr. Blake, but might be an injury to the 
public, by making the Chief Remem- 
brancer take the amount of labour of the 
Master in Chancery as the maximum of 
what was required from him. 

Amendment negatived — Bill went 
through the Committee, and the House 
resumed. 


Great Western Raritway.]| Lord 
Wharncliffe presented the Report from the 
Committee on the Great Western Rail- 
way Bill, and moved that it be agreed to. 

Lord Aenyon rose to address their Lord- 
ships, feeling himself compelled by a 
sense of duty. The circumstances which 
had taken place in the Committee on this 
Bill were of such an extraordinary nature 
that he would venture to say that they 
were altogether unparalleled during the 
thirty-five years that he had had the 
honour of having a seat in that House. 
The Committee had met on forty-one 
days, and in the course of that time a 
small number of Peers only attended the 
Committee, but at the termination of the 
proceedings many attended and voted 
without knowing what the merits of the 
Bill were. He was one of those Peers 
who thought that this was a measure of 
very great importance, and went into the 
Committee wholly unbiassed one way or 
the other, but with an anxious wish to 
afford to the inhabitants of Bristol the ac- 
commodation they wished for, and which 
they had petitioned the House to extend 
to them. He had been favoured by the 
Clerk of the Committee with a list of the 
Peers who attended, together with the 
number of days they were present. The 
Committee sat for forty one days, and the 
largest number of Peers who had been pre- 
sent during the sittings attended yester- 
day. Among those noble Lords who had 
most assiduously attended the investiga- 
tion before the Committee was his noble 
Friend, the Chairman, who was present 
every day. The Report was agreed to 
yesterday by the Committee under the 
circumstances he had just mentioned, and 
after a division had taken place, when 
thirty-three Peers voted on one side, and 
twenty one on the other; looking to the 
majority of thirty-three who voted for the 
Report, he found that twenty-nine were 
noble Lords who had attended the Com- 
mittee only that day, and for the first time. 
He might be told that noble Lords were 
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justified in voting, who had not previously 


attended the Committee, provided they | 


had read the evidence; but he must 
observe, that there was a great deal of 
difference between attending a viva voce 
examination, and merely looking over 
the evidence. The resolution come to 
yesterday in favour of the Bill was not 
agreed to by the majority of those who 


had most constantly attended the sittings | 
He did not intend to | 
throw out any imputations against any of | 
the noble Lords, for they had to settle the | 
matter with their own consciences, and he | 
was bound to assume that every peer who | 


of the Committee. 


gave his vote on the occasion was doing 
what he considered to be his duty. 
felt called upon to trouble their Lordships 
with a short statement as to the circum- 
stances of the case. He would proceed to 
show the grounds which induced him to 
think that the Committee yesterday came 
to a wrong conclusion as to this Bill, In 
opposition to the line of road proposed by 
the promoters of the Bill from London to 
Bristol, avother had been proposed, the 
adoption of which, he believed, would be 
more advantageous. If this Bill passed, 


% . } 
a new railway would be necessary of the | 
length of 129 miles, whereas the other line | 


of road would only require a railway of 
the length of eighty-four miles. The latter 
line of road was from London to Basing, 


and thence to Bristol, and this railway | 


had been proposed to the Committee in 
competition with what was called 
Great Western Railway. A_ portion of 


. . 6 } 
the railroad he had just alluded to was now | 
an | 


in the course of construction, under 
Act of Parliament of last Session for con- 
structing a railroad from London 
Southampton, It appeared that the par- 
ties interested had ample funds for the 
completion of this railroad, and satisfactory 
evidence had been adduced to show that all 
the money that was required was forth- 
coming. They had also good evidence that 
the projectors of it had sufficient funds in 
their possession to go on with it as quickly 
and it appeared that the instalments were 
always paid up readily andimmediately they 
were called for. Again, forty-five miles of 
this rail-road would be completed within a 
short time, and therefore the whole would 
be completed with less delay than if the line 


of road laid down in this Bill was adopted. | 
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| Western Railway ; at the same time a con- 
siderably smaller sum would be required for 
the formation of the road through Basing 
| to Bristol. As, therefore, this last line of 
road could be completed in a_ shorter 
| time than the other, aud as it would cost 
| less, the convenience of the public would 
| be best consulted by adopting it. He was 
| sure, therefore, that their Lordships would 
consider that a satisfactory case had been 
made out for the adoption of the railroad 
of eighty four miles, imstead of the line of 
road of one hundred and twenty-nine 
miles. He believed that the difference in 
the time of travelling on either of these 
lines of railroad by locomotive engines 
would not be very great, as he understood 
| the difference in the time of the journey 
| from London to Bristol would not exceed 
ten minutes. ‘Therefore, as far as that 
| point was involved, there was no great 
| difference. He was also satisfied that the 
| Bristol and Basing line of road had a much 
| better termination in London than that 
| proposed in the Bill. That railroad would 
| terminate on the other side of the river on 
ithe banks of the Thames. He thought it 
desirable that a line of road from Bristol 
should end near the river Thames, by means 
lof which the produce and commodities 
sent up to town could be easily distributed 
to all parts of the metropolis, instead of 
sending them, as proposed in this Bill, to 
a depot at a considerable distance from 
the river. There was to be a dock at the 
terminus of the Southampton railroad, by 
iwhich goods fiom Bristol or elsewhere 
could easily be shipped and sent to their 
destinations. The ditterence in the charges 
| for passengers and gov ds on the two lines 
of roads, would be so small as to be of very 
little importanee. [t was said by the ad 
vocates for this Bill, that the Great Wes- 
tern Railway passed near a number of large 
towns in the vicinity of London ; but it 
appeared that most of these places were 
unwilling to have the railway near them, A 
great number of most respectable persons 
| residing im the neighbourhood of Hanwell, 
| close to which it was proposed the railway 
should pass, entertained the strongest ob- 
| jections to it, and had constantly opposed 
jit. Again, he thought it objectionable, as 
}it was cutting up the country near Lon- 
| don more than was necessary, as there was 
| already a line of railroad to the West of 


Railway. 


| 
| 
| 


He admitted, from all that he could hear, ) England. It was stated by the supporters 
that there was a probability of a sufficiency | of the Great Western Railway, that great 
of funds for the completion of the Great | facilities would be afforded by it for the 
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carriage to London of hardware goods, 
pottery, &c., from the middle counties, as 
it might easily be connected, by branch 
roads, with several important manufactur- 
ing towns. He did not think that much 
weight should be attached to this state- 
ment, as no such branch lines of roads 
were mentioned in the preamble to the 
Bill, nor were they more than merely al- 
luded to before the Committee. Suppos- 
ing this Bill did not pass, the line of road 
from London to Bristol, by way of Basing, 
would be found of greater convenience to 
the inhabitants of Bristol. A Bill passed 
last year for making a railway from Lon- 
don to Southampton, which, it was pro- 
posed, should communicate by a branch 
road from Basing with Bristol. There 
could be no doubt but that it would be a 
great convenience to have such a direct 
line of communication between Bristol and 
Southampton as was proposed by this means. 
By adopting this line of road, there would be 
adirect communication between Bristol and 
the British Channel, as well as the French 
Ports. Persons also coming from Ireland, 
could thus proceed directly to the Conti- 
nent. A great many objections had been 
urged against this Bill by the masters of 
Eton School. Trey objected with a great 
deal of justice, against the railroad being 
brought so near that seminary. It was 
said that those objections had been in 
some degree obviated. He did not know 
whether this was the case or not; but of! 
course it was for the heads of that estab- 
lishment to form a judgment on the sub- 


ject. It appeared to him, however, that if 


the line of the railroad was brought so 
near Eton as the back of Salt-hill, it would 
be extremely difficuit to make such 


arrangements as that the discipline of 


that celebrated seminary should not be 
affected. He might, perhaps, be told 
that no steps had been taken for making 
a rail-road from Basing to Southampton, 
If, however, their Lordships made up their 
minds that Bristol should be accommodated 
with a rail-road in that line, which it was 
his firm conviction was the most convenient 
that could be adopted, the impediments 
would easily be overcome. There was one 
other point with respect to this Great 
Western Rail-road to which he wished to 
advert, and with respect to which he 
thought many well-founded objections 
could be urged—the promoters of the Bill 
even admitted these objections — he 
alluded to the expensive line of steep tun- 
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nelling in one part of the line of road. 
Having said thus much, he did not feel 
called upon to trouble the House at greater 
length. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving that the Report be taken into 
consideration that day 


further three 
months. 

Lord Carbery never felt more pain than 
at the observations which fell from his 
noble Friend with respect to those noble 
Lords who voted in the Committee for this 
Bill. He would only say, on that point, 
that although he might not have attended 
the Committee so constantly as his noble 
Friend, yet that the course which he had 
pursued he considered to be right, and 
the vote which he had given was con- 
scientious. As an Irishman he felt great 
anxiety for the completion of a rail-way 
between Bristol and the metropolis, as he 
thought that his country would be bene- 
fitted by it. The question then was, 
which was the best line of road that could 
be adopted? They had been told that 
by proceeding with a rail-way from 
Basing to Bristol, instead of with the 
Great Western Rail-road, the expense of 
making forty-five miles of road would 
be saved. He did not think that the 
expense alone of constructing the rail- 
road should be considered; but other 
points should also be taken into account. 
It had been found by experience, that a 
rail-way would not pay merely by the car- 
riage of goods, but that the profit must be 
looked for by the conveyance of passengers. 
The question then was-—whether they were 
likely to get a greater number of passen- 
gers on the Basing line of road or the 
northern line ? After the best attention 
to the subject, and after a long investiga- 
tion as to the state of the country and the 
population on the two lines of road,he had 
come to the conclusion that the northern 
line of road was much the best. He 
admitted that it appeared to be advan- 
tageous to the people of Bristol that they 
should have a direct communication with 
Southampton, but he felt satisfied they 
preferred the Great Western Rail-way, 
and surely the Bristol people were the 
best judges for themselves. They were 
fully competent to manage theirown affairs, 
and could understand their own business 
better than any other person. His noble 
Friend had alluded to the long tunnel 
which it would be necessary to make if the 
line of road as laid down in the Bill was 
adopted; if it could be avoided certainly 
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it would be desirable ; but no long line of 
rail-way could be met with in which tun- 
nelling did not occur, His noble Friend 
had complained of the descent in this tun- 
nel ; but the truth was it was not greater 
than that in the Lowther Arcade. Again, 
when a principal witness was asked which 
line of rail-way he preferred, he replied, 
that if they were to have a rail-way, let 
them have that through Reading. The 
Company agreed to all the suggestions 
that were made by the masters of Eton, 
except one, which was, that they should 
build up a wall ten feet high on each side 
of the rail-way for four miles. Only 
imagine a wall extending four miles 
across the country! What would the 
people say who lived at each side of this 
Chinese wall at being cut off from com- 
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municating with each other without going | 


miles round. His noble Friend had also 
said, that it was desirable that the rail-road 
should terminate near the river; now he 
considered the proposed termination in 
this Bill just as convenient as any that 
could be adopted. He would only repeat 
that the vote he gave on the Committee 
was a conscientious vote. 

The Duke of Buccleugh, considered the 
Bill of great national importance. The 
observations just made by the noble Lord 
relative to the wall four miles long was 
calculated to mislead their Lordships. No 
doubt a proposition was made by the 
counsel for the masters of Eton School to 
build up a wall ten feet high and some 
miles in length, to prevent the boys getting 
on to the rail-road, but it never was 
seriously entertained for a single moment. 
The changes proposed, however, were 
likely to obviate the objections made by 
the authorities at Eton. It would have 
been an absurdity to suppose that a town 
like Windsor would have consented to be 
excluded from the benefits of the rail-road, 
as would have been the case if the wall 
had been built. With the noble Lord who 
had opposed the Bill, he saw very serious 
objections to the ¢ermznus proposed in it. 
The noble Lord had made some observa- 
tions on noble Lords voting in the Com- 
mittee who had not heard the evidence. 
It had been said that those noble Lords 
had read the evidence; but every body 
must know that there was a great deal of 
difference between reading the evidence 
and hearing it. With regard to the ques- 
tion, which of the two rail-roads was the 
preferable one, and the most likely to be 
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a profitable speculation, he felt bound to 
say, that when he considered the amount 
of money requisite to complete the one or 
the other, and when he considered the 
amount of toll which was likely to be re- 
ceived upon each of them, the whole evi- 
dence taken upon those points led him to 
the conclusion that the Southampton line 


Railway. 


was the most likely to pay the expenses. 
There were other reasons which induced 
him to prefer the Basingstoke line to the 
line chosen for the Great Western Rail- 
way. The Western Raihvay did not come 
into London, but joined the Birmingham 
Rail-way about five miles from town; and 


the access to the port of Loudon by thet 


line was difficult, whereas the Southampton 
Rail-way had an easy and convenient 


| access direct to the Thames, a little above 


Vauxhall-bridge. It had been said that 
rail-ways were not so much calculated for 
the conveyance of heavy goods as of pas- 
sengers, and that the line of the Great 
Western Rail-way was much more likely 
to attract passengers. It appeared to him 
that both parties seemed to calculate upon 
about the same number of passengers, and 
certainly he had heard no evidence to 
show there would be any such enormous 
advantage in that respect in favour of the 
Great Western Rail-way to that which 
the Southampton Rail-way would have. 
Then it had been said there was this ad- 
vantage in favour of the line of the 
Western Rail-way—that a branch line 
could be constructed from it to Stroud and 
Gloucester. But how did their Lordships 
know that that branch would ever be con- 
structed? He had great doubts upon the 
subject, for it would require not only a 
great deal of money, but the work would 
be exceedingly difficult of execution. The 
advocates for this Bill had endeavoured 
to impress their Lordships with the idea 
that the question which they had to decide 
was, whether there was to be a rail-way 
between London and Bristol or no rail-way. 
That was not the fair way of stating the 
question, It did not by any means follow 
that if this Bill were thrown out, there 
would be no rail-way to Bristol, for there 
was another Bill before Parliament, the 
object of which was the construction of a 
rail-way from London through Basing to 
Bristol, of which forty-five miles was at 
this moment in the course of completion, 
and which would be completed very soon. 
Besides, the Western Rail-way line, if 
adopted, would interfere materially with 
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many considerable residences, and destroy 
much valuable land. It was not true, 
however, as had been stated by the sup- 
porters of the Western Rail-way Bill, that 
it was the wish of the Southampton Rail- 
way Company to keep the whole traffic of 
Bristol and the profits to be derived from 
it in their own hands. So far, indeed, was 
that from being the case, that the South- 
ampton Company had stated their wil- 
lingness to give up to the Western Rail-way 
Company, the whole of the line from 
Basing to Bristol; to construct the rail- 
way between Basing and Bristol conjointly, 
and to share the profits equally. He felt 
bound to say that, in his opinion, the 
whole evidence taken before the Commit- 
tee had not made onta case which ought 
to induce their Lordships to pass this 
Bill. 

Lord Wharncliffe had heard evidence 
in the Committee upon the subject of the 
Bill for forty-one days, besides having 
heard speeches of counsel, one of whom 
spoke for eleven hours, another for eight 
hours, and another for six hours. He had 
therefore heard quite sufficient of the sub- 
ject, not to wish to detain their Lordships 
with any lengthened observations at pre- 
sent. ‘There werea few points, however, 
which had been touched upon by the 
noble Lords who preceded him, which he 
felt that, as chairman of the Committee, 
he would not be doing his duty if he did 
not make a few remarks upon. The real 
truth was, that this was a contest—for 
contest it was—between two rival com- 
panies. Last year Parliament had passed 
an Act for making a railway between Lon- 
don and Southampton. In that case it 
was made out that there would be a pro- 
fit upon the outlay of 20 percent. But 
no sooner had that bill passed, than a 
prospectus was handed about with a pro- 
position for making a railway between 
Basing (a small place near Basingstoke) 
and Bath, and ultimately to Bristol. That 
Bill was thrown out on the second reading. 
He had had some experience in railways, 
and he had never seen a scheme of this 
kind which was likely to be profitable, 
that was not supported by the people in 
the neighbourhood of the district through 
which it passed. 
the speculation was likely to be produc- 
tive, persons along the line would be most 
likely to venture their money upon it. 
But in regard to the Bath and Basing line, it 
was not pretended that the people along the 
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line had subscribed one shilling. Indeed, 
so far was that from being the case, that 
the greater part of the subscribers lived in 
Manchester, Liverpool, and other places. 
The people of Bristol thought the Western 
Railway line the most likely to pay, and 
they, therefore, supported it. It took in 
not only Bristol, but the whole country 
by Swindon to Cirencester, and so to 
South Wales. I[t took in all the great 
manufacturing districts in that part of the 
country, and the people of Bristol there- 
fore supported it. With regard to the 
Southampton Railway, when the parties 
who wished to take that line showed that 
there would be a profit of 20 per cent. 
upon it, it behoved them also to show 
that there was some probability that the 
line between Basing and Bristol would 
be completed. Now what were the 
facts? The Southampton Railway Com- 
pany brought a Bill into the other House 
of Parliament which had passed one read- 
ing, and had never been carried any fur- 
ther. The reason for this he would ex- 
plain. It was arule in the other House 
of Parliament that a Private Bill could 
not be read a second time unless one half 
of the capital required to carry it into 
effect were subscribed. Now in this case 
the capital required was 1,000,0002. while 
the whole amount subscribed was only 
350,0007, and even that was subscribed 
not by persons along the line of the rail- 
road—not by persons who had an interest 
in it further than as a speculation—but by 
people in Manchester and Liverpool. But 
besides this it was necessary that the con- 
sent of the proprietors along the Basing 
and Bristol line should be obtained; and 
who could say that they would not object 
to it? The Basing and Bath line had 
also another great interest to contend 
with, namely, the Avon Canal, which 
would most certainly oppose it. He might 
also mention that that line passed through 
a country which was certainly the least 
populous in the neighbourhood of the me- 
tropolis, whereas the Western Railway 
passed through Maidenhead, Windsor, 
Marlow, and a great number of other 
towns, which would certainly add greatly 
to the number of passengers who would 
travel by that line of conveyance. Some- 
thing had been said in regard to the injury 
which the Western Railway would do to 
Eton. He really could not see how the 
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passing of a railway at the distance of a 
mile and a half from the college could 
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injure that establishment. It had been 
stated that it would give facility to the 
boys to go to London; that, in short, it 
brought Eton within ten miles of the me- 
tropolis, instead of being, as it was at 
present, twenty-one mi les from it. But 
when it was considered that the boys had 
in the first place to walk a mile and a half 
to the railway, then to travel to London, 
and to be back again at Eton within an 
hour and a half, he did not think that 
they would have much time to occupy 
themselves in town. Besides, their Lord- 
ships were aware that Westminster school 
was still nearer, and Charterhouse was 
actually within the City, without any of 
the great evils somuch dcaded: in this case 
having arisen to them. He really could 
not see that there was any danger to be 
apprehended to Eton on account of this 
railway; but at all events, clauses had 
been inserted into the Bill, by which the 
Conpany were obliged to keep persons to 
watch within certain distances near Eton, 
and to prevent the boys from going on the 
railway. The real truth 
Southampton Company wished to have 
all the traffic to themselves, and felt that 
the railway had no chance of paying, 
unless it was carried forward to Bristol. 


But he thought that their Lordships would | 


not consider that a sufficient reason for 


throwing out the Bill then before them, if | 
upon other grounds the proposed line | 


were considered better than that of the 


Southampton Company. 


Lord Brougham did not pretend to be a | 
judge of the merits of the two lines of | 
not attended the | 


railway, for he had 
Committee, and he was, in fact, as igno- 
rant of the evidence as the twelve noble 


Lords who, for the first time, had come | 


down to the Committee when they came 
to give their votes. But what he wished 
to know from the noble Lord (Wharncelitfe) 
was this:—The Committee having heard 
evidence for forty-one days, and then made 
up their minds upon that evidence, and 
certain noble Lords having attended the 
Committee during these forty-one days, 


and counsel having spoken, as was stated | 


by the noble Lord—one for eleven hours, 
another for eight hours, 
six hours—he wished to know whether it 
was true that the Committee had come to 
the decision of adopting the Report which 
they had heard read, upon the votes of 
those who had heard the evidence and the 
counsel, or upon the votes of those who 
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had not heard either the evidence or the 
counsel, but who came down in a good 
round dozen to vote upon the occasion, and 
who had no more right to know any thing 
of the matter than any of their Lords ships. 
He did not mean to say that it was not 
quite legal for their Lords ships to give their 
votes in that manner, for he was well 
aware that their Lordships were quite en- 
titled to give their votes upon subjects of 
which they knew nothing. But he would 
ask if it was the intention, when Select 
Committees of their Lordships’ House 
were appointed to examine into the evi- 
dence upon which a Bill was founded, 
that votes should be given in that manner ? 
He had always thought that the meaning 
of proxies not being allowed upon Com- 
mittees of their Lordships’ House was this 
—that the Members of the Committee 
should attend the meetings to hear the 
evidence, and should judge by what they 
heard. He had an old-fashioned notion 
that those who judged upon evidence 
should hear the evidence. But that did 
not appear to be the system in their Lord- 
ships’ Committees. He called it a mock- 
ery to say evidence should be called, and 
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| counsel heard upon a point, while those 
| who were to decide upon it were riding in 


the parks or otherwise amusing them- 
'selves, and who then came down and 
voted without hearing one word of the 
evidence. And not only was it a mockery 
| of justice, but it was an unnecessary trou- 
| ble and a totally useless expense. 

The Marquess of Londonderry reminded 
the noble and learned Lord that on the 
previous night he had excused himself for 
| having acceded to a measure because it 
| had been recommended by a Committee 
in which he had confidence. He was a 
member of the Committee, and although 
he did not attend as closely as some other 
| members, he was not unacquainted with 
the evidence. He supported the Bill be- 
fore their Lordships, because it was of 
great importance to Ireland, and was 
likely to be highly beneficial to that 
country. 

The Duke of Cumberland said, that 
no man was more anxious to be of assist- 
ance to the city of Bristol, or to Ireland, 
'than he was; and he hoped he should, 
therefore, not be misunderstood in the 
vote which he should that night give, to 
‘be hostile either to Bristol—a city to 
which he felt the utmost attachment —- 
,or to Ireland, for whose welfare and ad 
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vancement he was most anxious. But the 
opposition which he felt it his duty to 
make to this Bill proceeded from a con- 
viction that the evidence which had been 
produced in respect to it before the Com- 
mittee, had gone completely to cut up the 
grounds upon which the Bill rested. If 
a way could be made to Bristol which was 
equally short with that proposed by this 
Bill, and otherwise unobjectionable, he 
could not see why it should not be adopted. 
He had attended the Committee day 
after day, from the time of its being ap- 
pointed, with the exception of one week, 
when he went to Cambridge, and he had 
carefully read the evidence taken during 
his absence, and upon that evidence his 
opinion was made up against this Bill. 
One of the chief objections, however, 
which he felt to the line of the Western 
Railway was its proximity to Eton. The 
consequence of its adoption, as he under- 
stood from some of the masters, was, that 
the whole system of discipline would 
necessarily be changed, and a much more 
contracted system adopted. It could 
not be supposed that in voting against 
the Bill he was unmindful or careless of 
the interests of Ireland, especially as an 
equally good railway could be obtained 
by the Southampton line, In these cir- 
cumstances he felt bound to vote for the 
motion of the noble Baron, and he hoped 
in doing so his motive would not be mis- 
understood. 

Lord Ashburton should in general feel 
inclined to be led by the opinion of the 
Committee upon a subject of this kind. 
And in the present case he should have 
thought that course the safest were it not 
for the circumstance, that the conclusion 
to which the Committee had come did not 
appear to depend so much upon the evi- 
dence as upon the votes of those noble 
Lords who was absent when the evidence 
was given, and who came to the Commit- 
tee merely for the purpose of voting. As to 
the Interest which Ireland had in the 
question, he could not see that it extended 
beyond this—that the best line should be 
adopted. Upon an attentive consigera- 
tion of the subject, he had certainly come 
to the conclusion that the Basing line was 
the best line. ‘That was his firm opinion. 
The question to be decided was, which was 
the best line for a railway between Bristol 
and London? Now, after hearing the 
opinions of the surveyors, and of many 
gentlemen who were well qualified, as well 
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as from his own observation, upon the 
respective claims of the one line and of 
the other, he admitted that it might bea 
subject of considerable doubt which should 
have the preference; but when he found 
that for forty-five miles the two rail-roads 
could go together, he was certainly 
inclined to give his support for that which 
was already in progress, both on account 
of the great expense which would be saved. 
and on account of there not being so much 
cutting up of the country. He thought, 
too, that where there was but one railway 
the chance of its being kept in good order 
would be greater than if there were two. 
His impression was, that by having two 
Bills and two lines of railway, both lines 
would be badly kept. He was not very 
conversant with the usages of their Lord- 
ships’ House, and, therefore, did not 
know whether it was customary to oppose 
the bringing up of a Report from a Select 
Committee ; but considering the late pe- 
riod of the Session, he thought it would be 
as well to take the sense of the House 
upon the measure now as at a future stage 
of the Bill. 

The Earl of Carysfort was one of those 
who had taken a deep interest in the pro- 
ceedings before the Committee, which he 
had very regularly attended. He did not 
believe that there were many noble Lords 
who were better acquainted with the line 
of country through which the railway 
was proposed to be carried than he hap- 
pened to be. The city of Bristol was 
most importantly interested in this ques- 
tion; and from his connexion with that 
city he was most anxious to promote every 
measure that could be beneficial to it. 
But he must confess that it appeared to 
him the persons connected with the port 
of Bristol were quite mistaken in their 
speculations with respect to the formation 
of the Western Railway. He was of 
opinion that the Basing line would not 
only be more beneficial to the city of 
Bristol itself, but would also be so to Ire- 
land, whose interests were so intimately 
connected with that port. With regard 
to this Report, he always felt disposed to 
place the utmost confidence in the reports 
made by Committees of their Lordships 
House, when those Committees were at- 
tended regularly by its members and full 
consideration was given by them to the 
evidence adduced ; but when a report was 
stated to have been carried by a majority 
of noble Lords, many of whom had never 
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before attended the Committee, he con- 
fessed he could not give the Report that 
confidence which he should otherwise be 
disposed to do. 

Lord Segrave felt himself imperatively 
called on, in consequence of what had 
fallen from his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Brougham) and other noble Lords, to 
trouble their Lordships with one observa- 
tion. It was true he did not attend the 
Committee for more than one day, and 
had the evidence before that Committee 
not been printed he should not have 
thought himself justified in giving a vote 
upon the subject, but as that evidence 
had been printed, and as he had read it 
carefully through, he did consider himself 
qualified to give a vote in the Committee 
on the subject. He did not attach 
much importance to the speeches of coun- 
sel as his noble and learned Friend did, 
because it was well known that the object 
of counsel was to pervert and mystify the 
evidence brought forward on the opposite 
side, and to give a colouring to the evi- 
dence adduced by themselves. But hav- 
ing formed his conclusions from an atten- 
tive perusal of the evidence, and having 
been in constant communication with 
persons connected with Bristol, Stroud, 
and Gloucester, he felt himself justified in 
giving his vote in support of the Bill. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde did not 
attend the Committee more than twice, 
but having studied the evidence, he had 
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Committee, 

The Earl of Carnarvon could not refrain 
from expressing his feelings after what 
had fallen from the noble Lord and the 
noble Marquess. He would say, that he 
never was more astonished in his life than 
when he saw peers of England come down 
to a committee and vote in favour of a re- 
port upon a subject respecting which they 
had not heard one word of evidence, not 
one argument of counsel. It was not 
befitting conduct. He admitted that he 
spoke warmly ; but what he meant to say 
was, that he had never known a similar 
instance of so many noble Lords voting on 
a Report who had not attended the previ- 
ous proceedings of the Committee. He 
and other noble Lords had been engaged 
ina most laborious investigation for fifty 
days together, having given up all their 
pleasures and comforts for the purpose of 
coming to a fair and impartial decision 
pon a question involving interests to a 
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very great extent. After having done this, 
and having formed their opinions upon a 
careful consideration of the arguments 
of counsel and the evidence of wit- 
nesses, they found their judgments 
overruled by a majority of noble Lords, 
the greater part of whom had not he cal 
any portion of that evidence, or a single 
argument for or against the measure. He 
did most deeply regret to sce such con- 
duct on the part of the nobility of England. 
He thought that if justice were ad- 
ministered in this manner it could not re- 
flect on the character of the Peers any cre- 
dit with the people out of doors. On the 
contrary, it was calculated to prejudice 
their character, when the people knew that 
noble Lords who had not he cad any evl- 
dence on the subject had come down and 
decided a question in which millions were 
at stake. 

The House divided on the question : For 
bringing up the Report, Contents 50 ; 
Not-Contents 28; Majority 22. 


to be 
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Viscount Melbourne, in moving that the 
Report on the Municipal Corporations’ Bill 
be received, said, that he begged to guard 
himself most explicitly against being sup- 
posed to give any sanction or any appro- 
bation to the amendments which their 
Lordships had thought proper to introduce 
into this Bill. In his opinion those 


| amendments creatly dimini isl ied the bene- 
felt himself bound to vote for the Bili tu} 


fits of, and considerab bly deteriorated the 
Bill as originally brought up from the 
House of Commons. He thought their 
Lordships, in consenting to those amend- 
ments, had been agitated by unreasonable 
fears and unnec y apprehensions of 
likely to take place from the 
measure as it was originally brought under 
their consideration, and that to those un- 
substantial evils their Lordships had applied 
most inefficient remedies. He thought 
their Lordships had completely departed 
from the clear, simple, plain, intelligible, 
safe, and secure principle upon which the 
Bill was founded and sent up to their 
Lordships, and in its stead had adopted 
principle comprising complexity, intricacy, 
and every variety of provisions, none of 
which would, in his jud ement, have the 
effect which he believed had been intend- 
ed, but, on the contrary, would be pro- 
ductive of most prejudicial effects upon 
his country, because nothing was moe 
certais than that the law which did not 
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produce the benefits anticipated from it, 
the law that failed to guard against the 
evils which it was designed to remove, was 
certain to produce other effects not antici- 
pated by those who introduced those laws, 
effects which were certain to be of a preju- 
dicial nature. At the same time, consi- 
dering the great importance of this Bull, 
importance that the ques- 
tion to which it related should be settled if 
possible—considering that the feelings of 
the country had been increased by the sud- 
den and unexpected manner in which the 
opposition to this measure had been raised 
in this House, and by the alterations 
which had been made by their Lordships 
—he repeated, considering all these im- 
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portant elements, he was for one not dis- 
posed to offer any obstacles in the way of 
now rece At the 
same time, in so doing he must beg leave 
to state that he could not answer for the 
support of the other House of Parliament 
being given to any of those amendments 
either in tofo, or to any portion of them. 
He, however, thought it was due to the 
attention which had been bestowed by 
their Lordships upon the Bill, that their 
amendments should be submitted to the 
mature and deliberate consideration of the 
other House of Parliament. It was not, 
therefore, his intention to trouble their 
Lordships by going into any of the various 
topics and questions that had arisen on 
this Bill—a Bill which had been discussed 
at so much length, but upon the bringing 
up of the Report he should, nevertheless, 
feel it his duty to move the omission of 
those amended provisions of the Bill which 
appeared to him to be most objectionable, 
and by to endeavour to 
plac the Bill in the same situation and 
form in which it was brought up from the 
other House. He should, amongst others, 
move the omission of the clause saving 
the rizhts of the freemen—a clause, in his 
judgment, peculiarly objectionable. He 
should also move to omit the clause recog- 
nizing the rights of aldermen for life; and 
he should also endeavour to replace the 
qualification clause for the Council in the 
same state in which it had been brought 
up from the House of Commons. He did 
not believe that the qualification clause 
which had been introduced by the noble 
and learned Lord into the Bill would at all 
tend to the object which he felt satisfied 
noble Lords opposite themselves had in 
view. It was unsuitable to the state of 
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many of the towns to which it would under 
the Bill be applied ; for property afforded 
no certain criterion of talent or respecta- 
b.lity, and the effect (as he was given to 
understand) of a property qualification 
would in many towns be to exclude per- 
sons of respectability and worth, while it 
admitted individuals of a very different 
description into the governing body of 
such towns. The same amount of evil 
would arise from the qualification clause 
proposed by his noble Friend opposite (the 
Earl of Devon); that clause was liable to 
all the objections which could be raised 
against the other, and would fail in its 
object. ‘The clause of his noble Friend 
would exclude no one, and of those it 
attempted to exclude the majority might 
be honest men, while those admitted might 
be fraudulent in declaring themselves to 
be possessed of property to an amount 
which they really did not possess. He 
would not now say more than that he 
should move to omit these amendments on 
the bringing up of the Report; and upon 
the qualification clause, and that relating 
to the aldermen for life, he should feel it 
his duty to take the sense of the House, 
Lord Fllenborough, entertaining very 
different opinions both upon the amend- 
ments made by their Lordships in this 
Bill, and upon the course which he thought 
it to be the duty of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take with respect to it as it stood, 
from those of the noble Viscount, was 
anxious to express his sentiments on these 
subjects. It might, perhaps, be more 
convenient that he should postpone his 
observations, until the verbal amendments 
had been agreed to, but in this respect he 
would meet the wishes of the House. 
When he voted for the second reading of 
this Bill, he had done so only in the hope 
that their Lordships would adopt such 
amendments as would induce him to think 
it was likely to become a beneficial measure. 
Those amendments had been made, and 
he was now ready to agree to the Report, 
but as those amendments had been dis- 
cussed separately, and as there had been 
no general discussion with respect to the 
3illin its amended state, it would be well 
to look back and examine what had been 
done, and whether any of the amend- 
ments ought to be reconsidered and al- 
tered, At every step which had been 
taken in effecting those amendments, those 
who had brought them forward had been 
assailed with the strongest reprehension, 
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had been charged with vexatious oppo- 
sition—had been told they were mutilating 
the Bill, and outraging the feelings of the 
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people of England—and that as a House of | tai 


Lords they were committing suicide by 
their own conduct. What had that con- 
duct been? In the first had 
they been wrong in hearing Counsel at the 
Bar? Their Lordships had a precedent 
for thts course in the ease of the 
affecting the hereditary jurisdictions it 
Scotland—a measure entertained at a tin 
of great agitation, 
which, if not 
assisted by the 
reditary jurisdictions. 
in such times, Counsel were hea 
measure at the Har of their 
House, 
who thought with 
that the s 
because, as shown in the precedent he had 
cited, it was the custom in matters of pro 
perty for this House to hear Counsel, and 
it was the right of the subject so to be 
heard. On the present occasion, too 
their Lordships had also heard witnesses, 
and this had been made a charge against 
them, He asked their Lordships whether 
in a case where property was affected, they 
could with justice have acted otherwise ? 
And how was property aflected in this 
Bill? By one of its clauses, as it origi- 
nally stood, property not held in trust 
(but still as much the property of those 
who held and enjoyed it as the property of 
any individual was the property of that 
individual) was to be taken from those in 
whom it was invested and transferred to 
another. By the same clause the property 
enjoyed by individual freemen was to bi 
converted into life interests, and sales of 
those life interests might be forced, and 
the effect would be that all the common 
lands enjoyed by, and in the possession 
of, poor freemen, would be enclosed, and 
their rights destroyed—all this too was to 
be done without the consent of the indivi- 
dual concerned, though in the case of a 
simple private Enclosure Bill the consent 
of one-half or two-thirds of the persons in- 
terested must be proved before the Legis- 
lature would interfere. By the same 
clause, persons who were interested, but 
might be absent—minors, insane persons, 
and others incapable of defending their 
rights, were thus summarily to be de- 
prived of them, and not only that, but 
half the expenses of the assignment was to 


instance, 


at the end of a rebellion 
based upon, 
influence of 
In that case, and 
a 8) thy 
Lordships 
t 
him Opinio 
same course ought to be 


were ol 
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followed, | 
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examined, 
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tseeured the rights and franchise of 
hed by the Reform 
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ing, by their amendment, an opinion that 
it was not viguibes to leave to the King 
in ouncil the power of determinine the 
boundaries of the and 
Under the Reform Bill it was left to Par- 
liament, and in this case it vht to be 
left to the Legislature. They had rightly 
insisted upon this, because under the name 
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of the King in Council, his Majesty’s 
Ministers mizht have made those boroughs 
and towns what they pleased, and have 
thrown an influence over those places i 
whatever direction to them seemed fit. 
Their Lordships had done right in deciding 
that this duty should be placed, on the 
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suggestion of the noble Duke on the cross | 


benches, in the safe hands of Commis- 
sioners under certain instructions issued 
by Parliament to them; and with regard 
to the division of the towns into wards, 
the House had felt that every interest in 
each town ought to be represented, and 
with that view had increased that division 


by this Bill. 
who thought with him on this subject, 
made any objection to the nature of the 
qualification of the voters under this Bill. 
He, however, did not mean to say, that it 
was a matter of great doubt and difficulty 
whether that constituency ought or ought 
not to be adopted, it might be a perilous 
experiment ; at the same time he thought 
it right, under the circumstances, to adopt 

but in doing so due care should be 
taken to prevent fraudulent and fictitious 
votes. Analogous to the qualification for 
voting, another was provided by the 
amendments that all electors should not 
be qualified to be elected to office, or, in 
other words, that they being electors were 
not thereby eligible to corporate ofhces. 
This distinction had been drawn, 
under any feelings of jealousy, but in 
consideration of the great funds intrusted 
to them, 
government of the town, With this 
view their Lordships had introduced a 
qualification flexible in its character, and 
equally applicable to all the different 
towns in the country, but at the same 
time, on an objection being stated to 
a portion of that qualification, and under 
an anxiety to avoid all difficulties, they 
had closed with the suggestion made on 
the other side of the House, and had adopt- 
ed a less etlicient, though perhaps more 
popular, qualification, and thereby had 


done away, in that respect, with some of | 


the objections which might otherwise have 
been urged. Their Lordships had next 
proceeded to consider the nature of the 
constitution of the council, and it had 
appeared to them that it was more desir- 
able that the offices should be held for life 
than that they should be continually fluc- 


tuating, They had thought that many 


Neither had he, or those | 
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persons of quiet habits and of respectability 
might be induced to become candidates for 
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_ these offices if permanent, while, if only 


annual, they would decline; and when it 
was remembered that the police of each 
town was to be intrusted to, and regulated 
by, its council, it had appeared to them 
important that in times of difficulty and 
danger, persons might be found to act 
without the apprehension of displeasing 
their constituents. By this Amendment 
the evil effects of a sudden transition from 


'an ancient to a new system was avoided ; 


the Amendment in this respect was only 


| temporary, and could not interfere with or 
more extensively than had been provided | 





affect the future working of the Bill. It 
was both beneficial and salutary, because 
it avoided giving that which was intended 
for improvement the aspect of revolution, 
which the destruction of corporations not 
vroved to have done any wrong would 
otherwise impart. Such were the principal 
alterations which had been made by their 
Lordships in this Bill. It had also been 
rightly determined, that the magistrates in 
corporate towns should be named by the 
Crown, and not subject to the Crown for 
selection, With the proposed popular 
right of election it would be perilous in 
the extreme to the administration of justice 
to intrust the selection to the elective body. 


| Equally had their Lordships done rightly 


in postponing to another year the question 


| under what restraints the charities managed 


not | 


at present by the existing corporations 


| should be given to the newly- to-be-created 
_ bodies. Such, he repeated were the principal 


and of the importance of the | 





icedamcie which had been made; he 
did not deem it necessary to advert to the 
minor alterations—minor in their nature, 
but important in their circumstances. He 
would, however, mention that adopted last 
night, with reference to church livings in 
the gift of corporations, and the provision 
that they should be bestowed only on 
members of the Church of England. He 
could not see any objection to that prin- 
ciple, though he at the same time thought 
that species of property extremely incon- 
venient, and most undesirable to be held 
by corporate bodies, and he for one should 
be glad to see some legislative arrange- 
ment by which this system might be al- 
tered, and the advowsons sold (the pro- 
ceeds to be applied to corporate purposes), 
for he did not think a church living a fit 
matter of canvass for votes, or that such a 
means of preferment placed a clergyman 
ef the Church of England in the position 
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which he ought to hold. 
Amendments proposed and adopted with | 
every wish to meet the opinions of the 
House of Commons; and what was the 
Bill after these Amendments? Was it mu- 
tilated ? or was it now in such a shape as 
to make it unbecoming in the House of 
Commons to accept it? Notwithstanding 
these Amendments, their Lordships had 
put an end to self-nomination—had re- 
moved the painful sentiment of perpetual 
exclusion from corporate offices, which 
must have rankled in the breasts of many 
deserving the trust; they had adopted the 
constituency recommended to them by the 
other House, and they had placed the ma- 
nagement of the government of these towns 
in the hands of individuals who derived 
such power from the people. While they 
had effected all this, they had justly and 
wisely, by their Amendments, refused to 
give the character of vindictiveness to a 
measure intended for conciliation. They 
had refused to make it a measure of un- 
generous triumph to one party, and of un- 
merited degradation, reproach, and huini- 
liation to the other party in these towns. 
It had been said early, aud been said gene- 
rally, and significantly, that they would 
not consent to pass this measure, because 
it was calculated to destroy the Conserva- 
tive interests in the reformed municipal 
towns. He believed these apprehensions 
were greatly exaggerated, for when he had 
asked the question, he had never received 
an answer showing those apprehensions 
were well founded; on the contrary, be 
believed on conviction that the only 
strength of the Conservative party existed 
in an endeavour to supply defects where 
they really existed, and improving the in- 
stitutions of the country where it could be 
shown improvement was necessary. They 
had no interests distinct from those of the 
people; they, in common with the people, 
were exposed to no other danger than that 
which existed from the continuance of 
agitation, to prevent which was both 
their duty and their interest. They had 
endeavoured to effect this by doing that 
which they conceived to be right; they 
had turned a deaf ear to the threats and 
dangers by which they had been menaced ; | 
they had proceeded firmly in their course, 
not indifferent to consequences, but deter- 
mined to prove them. They had been 
told, as he had already said, that their 
conduct in respect to this Bill was suicidal ; 
he thought otherwise, for he believed by | 
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Such were the | that conduct they had strengthened their 
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hold upon the afiections of the people. 
No man was more anxious than 
act in accordance with the feelings of the 
House of Commons ; 
so to act when measures were 
not in accordance with th 
matorities of both Houses, but to mes 
an extreme } 
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sponsible government. 


—) 
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The noble Lord 
had given a description of the changes 
made in the Bill since it came from the 
other House—but what a difference be- 
tween its former and its present condition! 
Every one of its great principles had either 
been tamp red with or destroye cd. It was 
true that one part had been preserved— 
that was, it still preserved the 
popular clection, but it was only the 
for all the advantage if popular election 
had been donk ith and subverted— 
allow iat keeping up the 
yed 


form, 


awat 
him to Say, ti 
form lance while they destr 
the substance was the very worst mode by 
which they could attempt to secure the 
harmony of towns for which they 
were For his own part, he 
was convinced that if this Bill should pass 
those towns would be more 
disturbed and 
they were before. 
which their 
est change 
tion of th 
the 


and 


and semt 


those 
legislating. 
into a law, 
likely to be 
than ever The parts in 
Lordships had made the great- 
e inthe Bill were the introduc- 
ee 
continuance for life of certain 
He would admit, however, that 
as to the qualification the evils of the 
noble Amendment were much 
mitigated by the other Amendment of the 
noble learned Earl (Devon). Still, 
however, he objected to qualification at 
all, and particularly to the qualification 
introduced, for he felt that, as it now 
was impracticable. Perhaps, 
being an objection, he 


and 
office: 


L, ord’s 


and 


stood, it 


ad of thts 


should say of it as Soame 


Jenyns 
instead of its 
objection to it, 
ils great 
All pecuniary qualifications had 


universal 
impr 
he thought it 


that, 
being an 


suffrage, 
icticability 
‘constituted est ex 
cellence, 
hitherto failed, the principle of them was 
contrary to the spirit of the British consti- 
tution. He would contend that by com- 
mon law it was the right of every British 
sibject who could elect a representative, 
that he himself might be elected as that 
representative; and in the case of Horne 
Tooke, he was old enough to remem- 
ber that in the discussions whether a 
person in priest’s or deacon’s orders sa 
other House 


by Mr. Uo: ox 


Thurlow in 


sit as amen 


Parliament, it was contended 
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the Amendment established was a restric- 
tion on, and not an extension of the 
people’s rights. It was not qualification 
but disqualification, and a disqualification 
of five-sixths of the community in every 
large town. It was as monstrous a pro- 
position, viewing it as an alleged extension 
of popular rights, as ever came from the 
pigeon-holes of any statesman. Bad as 
that was, it was made worse when coupled 
with the other change, which continued the 
aldermen for iife. But then insult was 
added to injury, when the further change 
was added which continued the present 
town-clerks in their offices for life, for it 
was in effect saying to the people “ This 
man who acted as your agent, no matter 
how he may have acted, shall still continue 
so to act for the remainder of his life, 
whether you like itor not.” This he called 
a complete revolution in the whole Bull, 


Report. 


! . a" 
‘and he could not but express his astonish - 


ment at hearing the noble Baron, with a 
full norte of all those changes, confi- 
dently assert that the principle of the Bill 
was alt preserved. “* Oh, but,” the noble 
Baron said, ‘* popular election is still left.’ 
What was the ditterence between election 
and nomination, where the former was not 
perfectly free? The noble Baron spoke 
as if his great object were only to get pro- 
per men, without considering the means 
by which he was to get them. Why keep 
in the principle of election at all, if it was 
not allowed to be what it implied—a free 
choice? What was the object of it, if the 
electors were not allowed—to use a phrase 
used sometimes there and elsewhere—to 
do what they liked with their own? The 
right was worthless, if it did not allow the 
electors to choose whom they pleased. Uf 
a man had a right to pay, he had a right 
to vote. That principle was admitted even 
by noble Lords on the other side, but if 
the inhabitant of a town had a right to 
elect, by parity of reasoning, he had a right 
unless that right was taken 
from him by statute law, sind this qualifi- 
sation, whilst it tended to give him a 
right, effec tually curbed its exercise. He 
would uot go further into the details of 
the Bill, but before he sat down he would 
beg to puta question to the noble and 
learned Lord at the lower end of the 
House, who was a great artist, and who 
both by his tongue and his pen possessed 
the fac “ulty of making things unintelligible 
whenever he pleased. He would ask the 
noble and learned Lord who moved that 
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Clause by which none but members of the 
Church of England should vote in Corpo- 
rations on questions relating to church 
patronage in the gift of those Corpora- 
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tions, how he was to define who was a. 


member of the Church of England and 
who was not? Was it a person who sub- 
scribed tothe 39 articles ? or was he to be 


reckoned not a member of the Church of 


England who refused to subscribe to those 
articles? If that were to be taken asa 
test, he feared that the numbers composing 
it would be much smaller than those which 
they had heard of the other day. He 
knew many individuals, who were strict 
Protestants and members of the Estab- 
lished Church, who would not sign those 
articles, because they believed that in 
signing them they would be signing an 
assent to the Athanasian creed and the 
homilies; and for his own part, cousider- 


ing himself a Protestant and a member of 


that Church, he would not sign an assent 
to either. There was one of the homiltes 
—that on obedience—which few British 
subjects in the present day would attempt 
tosign. How, then, was the noble and 
learned Lord to know a member of the 
Church of England? Was he to know 
it by the man’s going to church, or was 
the person who stayed away from church 
not to be considered a member? If so, 
then they must re-enact the non-conform- 
ity statute. He would therefore beg the 


noble and learned Lord to explain himself 


upon the point. 


Lord Lyndhurst was extremely desirous, | 


with respect to the Clause to which the 


noble Baron had aliuded, to fortify him- | 
self with an authority for which he con- | 


ceived the noble Baron would feel a deep 


respect. He would first read 


and then state the authority. ‘ | 


can 


state with the createst certainty that the | 
| O’Conunell, nor would he att npt to co 


Dissenters of England do not aspire to 
any of the patronage of the Church, but 


are ready to follow the example set them | 
by the honourable and learned Member | 
for Dublin, and to agree that Church | 
patronage should remain in the hands of 
those to whom it particularly belonged— | 
the members of the Established Church.” | 
person | 
“ There are | 
livings in the gift of certain Corporations, | 
and under this Bill those livings may | 
be disposed of by the members of a) 


On the same occasion another 
made use of these words: 


Church to which they are not attached. 
Now I belong to a certain persuasion 
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in Ireland, which never had a title to 
share in the gift of such advowsons; and 
of this we do not complain. I think 
the power of making these nominations 


that 


should be given to the members of the 
Established Church.” 
saron would 
entitled to some weig 


when he stated that the first wa 


t ? ] 
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noble admit that thes 
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man, the Member for Dublin. 
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who was notoriously a Dissenter, offered | 
himself, his notoriety would be sufficient | 
to prevent his voting. If he declared that | 
he was a Dissenter, the Clause would pre- | 
vent his voting, When the Bill was 
introduced into the other House, it had 
been charged against his Majesty’s Mi- | 
nisters that one of the objects which they 
had in view was to lower the rate of, 
qualification for voters at the elections for | 
Members of Parliament. Until that night, | 
however, he had not thought that there 
Was any thing to justify the declaration of | 
a right hon. Baronet, that those who were | 
the authors of the Reform Bill would be | 
the first innovators upon it. But his noble | 
Friend had now laid down a principle 
which he (Lord Haddington) detied his 
nobie Friend to establish with reference | 
to this Bill, and yet not carry it into 
Operation with reference to that much 
Jarger measure, the Act for Amending the 
Representation of the People in Parlia- 
ment. His noble Friend had asserted 
that all who paid rates should have votes 
in the boroughs for members ef the Town- 
council. If that were a just proposition, 
then the Reform Act was still unjust. 
Their Lordships had left the qualification 
of voters as it came from the House of 
Commons. His noble Friend asserted that 
the Bill, as it stood, would be of no value, 
Of what was it that the people com- 
plained? That they had no influence in 
the election of the Magistrates, and that | 
the present system in corporate towns was 
a system of self-election which ought to be 
put an end to. Now he would conti- 
dently ask their Lordships if the system of 
self-election in corporate towns was not as 
completely put an end to by the Bill as it 
then stood, as it was by the Bill when 
it was sent up by the House of Commons 
to their Lordships? All rate-payers were 
to vote. One-third of the Town-council 
was to go out every year, So that there 
would be an annual and a popular elec- 
tion. But his noble Friend said, that 
although they had left popular election, 
they had taken away every thing which 
could render popular election valuable. 
His noble Friend maintained that the 
members of the Town-council ought not 
to be required to possess any qualification; 
for that those who had a right to vote for 
the election of others, had a right to be 
elected themselves. Was that assertion 
made in England? Was not qualification 
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Were not Members of the House of Com- 
mons required to be qualified in a par- 
ticular manner? There was nothing new 
in the principle of qualification which had 
been introduced into the Bill; for it was 
according to the strictest analogy with the 
qualifications he had alluded to. The 
Members of the House of Commons were 
required to possess a certain qualification 
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(on this principle—that it was they who 


were to tax the people, and that it was 
right that those who were going to put 
their hands into the pockets of the people, 
should at the same time put their hands 
into their own pockets. In like manner it 
was fit that the people should be assured, 
when they were electing members of a 
Town-council by whom they were to be 
taxed, that they were persons who, when 


| they taxed others, must also tax them- 


selves. This was what tie people had 
aright to expect. In his opinion, the in- 
troduction of a qualification was wise, and 
he hoped the other House would feel 
no difficulty in acquiescing in it. He 
would not enter into an examination of 
all the objections which had been urged 


| against the division of the rate-payers into 


six classes, and the provision that those 
only of the highest class should be eligible 
to be members of the Town-council.— 
These objections had been removed by 
what he considered the most valuable 
Amendment of his noble Friend under 
him, But then his noble Friend opposite 


/came to the climax of his objections to 


this part of the alterations which had been 
made by their Lordships in the Bill. His 
noble Friend exclaimed, “‘ Don’t talk to 
me about qualification; this is disqualifi- 
cation.” But was not all qualification, in 
that point of view, disqualification? Did 
it not necessarily exclude persons who 
were not qualified ? But his noble Friend 
was of opinion that their Lordships had 
neutralized all the benefits which might 
otherwise have been derived from the Bill; 
because a fourth part of the Town-council 
were to retain their situations for life. 
But what were the objects of this pro- 
vision? Stability, peace, the preservation 
of good feelings. A Town-council entirely 
and annually elected by the rate-payers 
and out of the rate-payers, would form a 
republic so democratical and turbulent, 
that most injurious consequences must 
flow from its establishment. The effect of 
the provision of which his noble Friend 
complained was, that the rate-payers 
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would be required to elect respectable 
men for members of the Town-council, 
who would have a care of their interests, 
who had a knowledge of the affairs of the 
town, and who would render themselves 
permanently useful. It was said that the 
changes which had been made by their 
Lordships would annihilate the representa- 
tive system. That was not the case; but 
it would establish 
analogous to the Constitution 
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of 
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a system much more | 
this | 


country than the system which it dis- | 


it would establish a system bear- 
instead 


placed ; 


ing relation to a limited monarchy, 


of a system of pure and exclusive de-| 


mocracy. 

Lord Denman trusted their Lordships 
would allow him to say a few 
on this important question. 
place he begged to observe, that he had 
been happy to hear the word ‘“ conci- 
liation” drop from a noble Lord; and he 
hoped their Lordships would keep that 
word, and the feeling which it described, 
in view throughout their proceedings upon 
the subject. 
sumptuous in him, not having had_ the 
opportunity to hear or even to read the 
debates upon the Question, to otter their 
Lordships any observations upon it. But 
still he felt it to be his duty to state, 
as fully and fairly as circumstances would 
allow him, his opinions on the Bill 


as 


| on political subjects. 


words | 
In the first | 
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expedient to institute, would be lamentable 
and melancholy. The second topie on 
which he would touch was the character 
of the Commissioners themselves. And 
here he must say, that in the situation 
which he had the honour to hold, and 
which gave him an opportunity of knowing 
those Gentlemen, the observations which 
had been made upon them had given him 
the greatest pain. Those observations 
were entirely unfounded. He had the 
honour of knowing many of those Gentle- 
men intimately, and others from. their 
practice at the Bar. They had been de- 
scribed as entertaining extreme opinions 
Such an imputation 
more applicable to the noble and 
learned person by whom it had been made. 
For that noble and learned Lord he had a 
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was 


| great respect ; he was indebted to him per- 


sonally for a long succession of kindnesses ; 


\ if it was a calumny to declare that that 


noble and learned Lord had changed his 


| opinions on such subjects, he could only 


It might be considered pre- | 


|; Was 


declare that he uttered it with perfect 
good faith, and that he believed that it 
the perfect conviction . all who 
knew that noble and learned Lord. He 


| did not mean to say anything disparaging 


to that noble and iearned Lord, but he 


| must observe, that it was very hard upon 


tacked 


it came from the House of Commons, and | 
' ‘ . 
Commissioners were men of learning, they 


as it now stood. In the first place, how- 
ever, he must express his satisfaction that, 


with whatever angry feelings the issuing of 


a Commission to inquire into the Muni- 
cipal Corporations had been originally 
treated, those feelings had subsided; and 
it was now generally allowed to be idle 
to doubt the validity of that 
mission. In fact, recollecting that similar 
Commissions had frequently been issued 
during the last century, to say, that the 


| were men of science, 


Com- | 


Commission in question was invalid, or | 


that it ought to be treated with contempt, 
appeared to him to be so disrespectful to- 


wards the Crown, and so obstructive of 


| dividuals of whom the Commission 
| composed, 


all useful inquiries, that he felt happy in | 


the conviction that he only repeated the 
universal opinion when he said that such 
sentiments were no longer entertained, 


| whether 


| with them must be proud to possess. 


He felt happy in this conviction, because | 


he really did think that if encouragement 
were given to an opposition to such a 


Commission, the injurious operation that | 


might take place with reference to inquiries | 


} 


Members of the Bar to be so warmly at- 
in a quarter in which they hada 
right to expect protection and favour. The 


they were men of con- 
sistent opinions, they were men of honour- 
able sentiments, who had undertaken the 
duty intrusted to them for the purpose, and 
with the determination of performing it 
honestly, to their King and country ; and 
who, he in conscious believed, had so per- 
formed it. He did not wish to trespass 
longer upon their Lordships, on this part 
of the subject, or he should be desirous to 
refer more paiticularly to some of the in- 
was 
Many of them he knew to be 
distinguished by practical good sense ; 
they were men whose favorable opinion, 
in public, or in private, or pro- 
fessionally, every one who was acquainted 
He 
did not know all the gentlemen in ques- 
tion, but he had every reason to believe 


i that a better selection it would have been 


impossible to make, The only practical 
‘objection that had been made to them 


that any future Government might find it | was the danger that their supposed poli- 
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tical opinions would warp their judg- 
ments. On their part, he felt justified in 
repelling the imputation as totally un- 
founded. He would proceed to say a few 
words on the course which had been 
pursued by their Lordships in calling 
Counsel to the Bar, and afterwards in ex- 
amining witnesses. He must take the 
liberty (with the greatest humility) to de- 
clare that, in his opinion, it was the most 
unfortunate precedent that could possibly 
be set. Where private property was at- 
tacked, those who were the possessors of 
that property were entitled to send Coun- 
sel to the Bar in order to defend their 
rights. But the question here was—was 
the measure under their Lordships’ consi- 
deration a Bill of pains and penalties, or a 
Bill for the improvement and Amendment 
of important institutions? Convince him 
that it was the first, and he would stop im- 
mediately, and vote for the rejection of 
the measure. If it were a Bill of pains 
and penalties, their Lordships’ ought not 
only to reject the Clauses, but to repu- 
diate the principle. If the Report of 
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the Commissioners (minute parts of which 
had been attacked, although the great body 
of it remained unassailed) did not justify 


their Lordships in adopting the Bill as a 
measure of national improvement, he called 
upon them at once to throw it out. But 
it was evident, that the object of the Bill 
was to improve the condition of the people, 
by reforming thoselocal Governments which 
more immediately touched them and their 
interests. It was not confined to one 
part of the kingdom; it extended over the 
whole. It had reference to a state of 
things so notorious, that even those who 
did not rely upon the evidence on which 
the Commissioners founded their Report, 
still felt it to be their duty to support the 
Bill. And what was the quality of the 
evidence heard at their Lordships’ Bar for 
the purpose of weakening the Report? It 
amounted to an opinion expressed by the 
Town-Clerks of the several Corporations, 
that the Commissioners, in their investi- 
gations, had paid more attention to those 
who took one side of the question than to 
those who took the other side of it. This 
had been repeated so many times, that much 
valuable time had been lost, both to their 
Lordships and to the suitors at their Lord- 
ships’ Bar. He should like to see the es- 
sence of the evidence at their Lordships’ 
Bar. Let it be recollected, too, that it 
was all ex-parte ; and although it was on 
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oath, surely ex-parte evidence was not 
enough. Was it possible to suppose for a 
moment that such evidence as that was a 
ground on which the House of Lords could 
proceed to legislate? All that was done 
was to take particular portions of the Re- 
port, and to ask if they were incorrect. 
But unless their Lordships had called in 
more witnesses, and had heard the other 
side of the question, all such examination 
was utterly worthless. The fact was, and 
it appeared to him to be clearly demon- 
strable, that nothing but delay had been 
the object in view. He would proceed to 
make one or two observations on the al- 
terations which had been made in the Bill 
since its entrance into their Lordships’ 
House. And first with respect to the 
rights of freemen. If the preservation 
of these rights were consistent with the 
object of the Bill, they ought to be 
secured. But he confessed, that he 
entertained a strong opinion on_ that 
point. When the Reform Bill was 
brought forward, it was his decided 
opinion, knowing that generally speak- 
ing the greatest corruption prevailed 
among the freemen, that they should be 
disqualified, And he was persuaded, that 
retaining the rights of freemen in the 
Bill under their Lordships’ consideration, 
would be to create a constant source of 
irritation and animosity, and bad feeling, 
in every Corporate town in the kingdom. 
To the alteration in the Bill, with respect 
to wards, he decidedly objected. If 
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| it were ultimately adopted, at least with- 


out the introduction of a minimum as to 
the number of votes, the elections could 
not be expected to be pure. One altera- 
tion for the better had certainly been in- 
troduced into the Bill. It deprived any 
one convicted of bribery of the privilege 
of voting, or of any other privilege in the 
Borough. He wished the principle to 
be extended further; he wished it to be 
enacted, that any man who accepted a 
bribe should be subject to similar depri- 
vation in every other borough. With re- 
spect to the question of qualification, it had 
been treated so ably and so fully by his 
noble Friend, that it was not necessary for 
him to euter upon it. The only argument 
in favour of the provision respecting it 
was founded on its inefficiency and imbe- 
cility. Indeed so inefficient and so im- 
becile was it, that perhaps the friends of 
the Bill would do well not to reject it, 
were it not that under any circumstances 
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it was not desirable to establish an evil 
principle in legislation. And what se- 
curity was there that the required qualiti- 
cation would actually exist? None but 
the oaths of the partiesthemselves, ‘Their 
Lordships had in various cases seen the 
danger and difficulty of such a principle. 
It was one also which would open the 
door to endless quarrel and litigation, 
Then as to the change which had been 
made in the Bill, providing that Aldermen 
should be elected for life, and that those 
who were at present in possession of that 
office should continue during life to retain 
it. Why it was asserted by the witnesses 
who had been called to their Lordships’ 
Bar, that there was no discontent among 
the inhabitants of the various Corporate 
towns. Now if that were the case, the 
people, who were of course the best Judges 
of their own interests, would, 
satisfied with their existing officers, keep 
them in at every election. 
the case with reference to the ‘Town- 
Clerks, Having stated all these opinions 
on the alterations which had been made 
by their Lordships in this Bill, he would 
go on to say, that after all, if he compared 
the Bill as it now stood, with the existing 
law, it would be a great improvement on 
that law. But when it was considered, 
that the measure went to create rights, 
and to establish principles, it was surely 
desirable, that those rights and principles 
should be as perfect and as fully acted 
upon as possible. Their Lords ships ad- 
mitted the priuciple that, after the first 
election, all the holders of the ofhces in 
question should be liable to quit them. 
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They did not do this on any allegation of 


particular delinquency, but on the ground 
of the notoriety of the case; on the uni- 
versal conviction that in all the Corporate 
Boroughs of the land it was fit that such 
a principle should be adopted. Now was 
it wise, was it prudent on the part of their 
Lordships—especially looking at all the 
circumstances of the case, looking at the 


state of public feeling — having admitted | 
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if they were | 


The same was | 
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the qualification and other Clauses made 
more palatable tothe general taste. It 
had been asserted, that they were sacri- 
fices to the extreme party in the other 
House of Parliament. He believed, that 
there had been but ove division in that 
other House upon the measure ; and that 
ithad been universally admitted in that 
other House that the principle of the mea- 
sure was good. He took it for granted, 
that there would be an endeavour to 
compromise the matter; and that there 

would be a meeting of a deputation from 
each House with respect to it. If so, he 
hoped that every Gentleman who might be 
delegated by the House of Commons 
would be animated with an eager and sin- 
cere desire to do justice to their Lordships’ 
motives, and to accede to such proposi- 
tions as might appear to them to be rea- 
sonable. And he implored such of their 
Lordships as might be appointed to meet 
the Members of the House of Commons 
on the subject to cherish a similar spirit ; 
to look at the great objects contemplated 
by the measure, and to do what they felt 
they might in justice do, to forward those 
objects. It very easy to conceive, 
thatthere might be extreme parties on both 
sides of the question; and that if those 
parties were to push their ditierences to 
the utmost, that a feeling of animosity 
might be exeited against their Lordships, 
of which he did not believe, that they 
were at present the object. On the con- 
trary, be believed that they enjoyed the 
confidence and respect of the great body 
of the people; although it might be re- 
gretted that they had not taken the 
side of the people on the great popular 
questions which had for some years been 
agitated in Parliament. He trusted that 
all parties would think of nothing but con- 
ciliation ; he hoped that they would be 
inspired with a sincere desire to do all the 
practical good which it was possible to 
effect. He trusted also, that their Lord- 
ships would pardon the perhaps rather 
strong manner in which he had expressed 
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was 


the principle, not to adopt the best means } his wishes—it had arisen simply from the 


of carrying it into effect, and of rendering | 
it extensively beneficial? Was it 
melancholy thing that the value of a good 
principle should be thus lost? That the 


grace of a boon which would otherwise | 
be received by those upon whom it was | 


conferred with thanks, should be sacri- 


ficed to a_ niggardly and 


| 
nota 


} 
} 


conviction of his own mind, that a course 
such as that which he had recommended 
was necessary to the welfare and safety of 
the State ; and that, so feeling, he should 
have been trifling with their Lordships, if 
he had not so said. 

Lord Lyndhurst meant to abstain from 


distrustful | entering on any discussion of the principles 


policy? He really should be glad to hear | or details of the measure, having already 
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had full opportunity of delivering his sen- 
timents on these grounds. He felt himself, 
however, imperiously called on to address 
some few observations to their Lordships 
in his justification against the charges 
which had been preferred against him by 
his noble and learned Friend (Lord Den- 
man). He was sure that many of those 
charges would not have been alleged 
against him by his noble and learned 
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Friend, had he been present during the | 


progress of the measure in that House, 
because he might appeal to their Lordships 
whether he had not over and over again 
stated, that as far as the principles and 
opinions of the members of the Commission 
were concerned, he made nomatter of com- 
plaint against them. God forbid that in this 
country every man should not be at liberty 
to entertain, without reproach, those opi- 
nions which coincided with, and conformed 
to his own judgmen t. He had repeatedly 
stated that he made no ground of charge 
against the Commissioners on this head. 
He had, when alluding to the Commission, 
taken occasion to say, that with many of 
its members he was personally acquainted, 
and the result was, that be could bear 
his testimony to their being not only men 
of integrity and honour, but men of learn- 
ing in their profession. He appealed to 
their Lordships’ recollection, whether he 
had not made trat statement. ut he 
had certainly stated, as a matter of charge 
against his Majesty's Government, that 
they had selected, in the formation of that 
Commission, gentlemen of one classof poli- 
ticalopinions, an | oneclass of opinionsonly. 
Again, with regard to another part of the 
accusation which his noble and learned 
Friend had preferred against him,—he had 
stated that he had preferred charges against 
the Commissioners, not arising out of any 
general circumstances, but for misconduct 
in the discharge of the duties imposed on 
them. Now, he begged to say, in answer 
to that accusation, that he made no charge 
whatever against the conduct of a single 
Commissioner, except what was founded 
on the evidence taken at their Lord- 
ships’ Bar. He defied any noble Lord, or 
any individual whatever, to accuse him 
justly of having thrown out any unfounded 
charge—of having made any charge which 
he was not warranted in making, and 
which it was not his duty to make, as 
arising out of the evidence taken before 
their Lordships. They found in the Report 
of those Commissioners, charges of the 
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most serious nature preferred against 
individuals and public bodies. Thencame 
to their Lordships’ Bar, petitioners com- 
plaining of those charges, stating that they 
had not been guilty of the offences alleged 
against them — that their conduct was 
correct, and that they were desirous of 
being heard in opposition to those allega- 
tions which had been made concerning 
them. How were we, then, to proceed ? 
There was none of the evidence, taken by 
those Commissioners, laid before us. He 
called on the noble Viscount (Melbourne) 
to lay all the evidence upon which the 
Reports were founded, on the Table of the 
House. He declined doing so, and it was 
withheld. Desirous of knowing whether 
the evidence really supported the charges 
and the conclusions laid down by the 
Commissioners, as their Lordships could 
not obtain that evidence itself, they thought 
it right to hear those persons who were 
accused in the face of the country of the 
gravest and most serious offences. Various 
witnesses were accordingly examined ; 
they exceeded thirty in number, he 
believed; their Lordships heard their 
evidence, and the manner in which it was 
given, and he asked whether they did not, 
in every instance, acquit the persons of 
the charges which were preferred against 
them? In any statement which be had 
made with reference to the Commissioners, 
he had uniformly appealed to the evidence 
given by the witnesses at their Lordships’ 
Bar; and he should have neglected his 
duty if he had not pointed out the manner 
in which the charges, contained in the 
Report of the Commissioners, were met 
and overset; although in doing so, he 
might have indirectly reflected on the 
conduct of the Commissioners, by whom 
these charges were made. His noble and 
learned Friend had alluded to opinions 
which he stated were formerly entertained 
by him, asa matter of accusation against 
him ; but his noble and learned Friend had 
not condescended to adduce a single fact in 
support of his charge. I have nothing, 
therefore, (continued the noble and learned 
Lord) to meet. do recollect, however, 
that in the other House of Parliament my 
noble and learned Friend did, during my 
absence, bring a charge against me ofa 
somewhat similar nature to that which he 
has to-night preferred ; and (if I can rely 
on the accuracy of those who report the 
proceedings of that House) the only fact 

which he brought forward in confirmation 
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of his statement was, that I supported 
some of the opinions of Sir Samuel Romilly. 
I suppose my noble and learned [’riend 
alluded (I cannot assert positively what 
was his meaning) to my having supported 
the views of Sir S. Romilly with respect 
to the amelioration of the criminal code. 
Now the fact was, | supported some of the 
attempts which that learned individual 
made to ameliorate the criminal code—I 
opposed other attempts of his for the same 
object. That, however, was the only 
direct charge which my noble and learnec d 
Friend then alleged ‘aeainst me, with 
reference to the general accusations which 
he preferred. When a fact is stated, I 
know how to meet it; when any particular 
opinion is impugned, I know how to rebut 
the allegation; but whilst my noble and 
learned Friend throws his arrows in the 
dark, I know not what tocombat. J have 
hela on terms of intimac y with my noble 
and learned Friend for a long period ; I 
went the same circuit with him; I have 
been engaged in conversation with him at 
different times; and if he speaks of a 
period of twenty years past, [I can only 
say that I am unable to recall to my 
recollection the particular opinions which 
I might have entertained or expressed with 
reference to political measures ; but I can 
assert, that I never belonged to any party 
or political society whatever. In the absence 
of any specific facts, lam driven to the con- 
jecture that my noble and learned Friend 
alluded to my conduct at the time Lord 
Sidmouth was at the head of the Govern- | 
ment; during that time I had some 
connexion with some persons in that 
Government; and my disposition and wish | 
were so far from thwarting (as the noble 
and learned Lord would seem to imply,) 
that I was desirous to support the course 
of that particular Government. I then 
never embarked in polities; I did not 
belong to any society or party; and I never 
wrote a political article on either side of 
any question which might then have been 
agitated. This was my conduct until I 
came into the other House of Parliament, 
now twenty years ago. From that period 
my life has been before the public; my 
course has been direct and straizhtforward. 
I have always belonged to the same party, 
and I have entertained the same opinions 
from that time to the present. Previously 
to the time of my entrance into Parliament, 
what expressions [ uttered on individual 
Measures it is impossible for me to state, 
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| to be true, 


| question 
| political sentiments of my noble and learn- 
'ed Friend, he should ple cad forgetfulness 

with reference to the opinions he entertain- 
ed, twenty years ago undoubtedly, 


| ment, 
| who lived on terms of close intimacy 


Opinions were 
| one particular measure on any one occa- 
'sion) generally and unequivocally what 
| would 
| opinions 
| presence of those who were intimate with 
| him, 
| tion, 
, noble and learned Friend felt a pride in 
| entertaining 
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but I can unhesitatingly aver that I be- 
longed to no party, and that I was attached 
neither to the Whigs nor to the Tories, nor, 
as my noble and learned Friend would 
insinuate, tothe Radicals. This is a plain 
exposition of my political life. My noble 
and learned Friend, alluding to discussions 
on measures more than twenty years a 
states no fact —no opinion, or anything in 
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favour of the deductions which he has now 
drawn. I beg pardon for trespassing on 
your Lordships’ att for 
time, in a matter purely personal. I 
here to the intention which | expressed at 
the outset of my observations, of not going 
into any 
details, having heretofore 
myself of the opportunities 
presented for that purpose. 
Lord Denman: If my noble and learned 
Friend has understood me as having allu- 
ded to certain opinions which be has been 
supposed to entertain, with a view of con- 
veving a calumny against him, I ean only 
say, that it is a calumny which has often 


! 
ntion so long a 


ad- 


discussion of this measure or its 
fully availed 
which were 


| been repeated, which I stated, believing it 


to be true, and which I should now believe 
were it not for the assertion of 
my noble and learned Friend. And really 
I feel somewhat astonished that when the 
is, as to what really were the 


but still 
when he was of the miture age of thirty. 
Up to the period that he came into Parlia- 
the universal impression of those 
with 
my noble and learned Friend was, that his 
(not with reference to any 


called liberal. Those 
not uttered merely in the 


be 
were 


now 


or in the course 
but they were avowed rather 


of private conversa- 
as if my 


and avowing them. And I 
will take the liberty of ‘telling my noble 
and learned Friend, that though his great 
talents must have ultimately secured to 
him the rank which he holds, yet that he 
undoubtedly owed his first advancement 
to his devotion to those who entertained 
the most liberal opinions in politics. With 
regard to my noble and learned Friend's 
opinions respecting Lord Sidmouth’s Ad- 
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ministration, it was the conviction, I ven- 
ture to say, amongst those who kuew him 
best, that he was favourable to the senti- 
ments of the Opposition of that period. I 
beg to be understood as standing corrected 
in “that opinion; and I shall only, there- 
fore, remind my noble and learned Friend 
that stronger proof of his being a Whig, 
or more than a W hig, could be adduced 
with respect to himself, than as to those 
Commissioners against whom my noble 
and learned Friend has really ‘ scattered 
his arrows in the dark.” 

Lord Lyndhurst, 1 don’t understand 
what my noble and learned Friend means 
by the term “liberal opinions,” when he 
says that L owed my political advancement 
to those who professed them. Up to the 
time of my entering Parliament 1 was 
engaged in my profession, and I had no 
object out of it. I received a note from 
Lord Liverpool, asking me to call on him. 
I went to -him, and was quite surprised 
when he asked me if I had any objection 
to enter Parliament. I required some 
time to consider, and the result was, that 
I consented and went into Parliament. 
That was my first embarkation upon the 
stormy sea of politics—one very unconge- 
nial to my feelings—very foreign to my 
habits, and on which I am en caged on 
this occasion purely accidentally. 

Lord Denman: If I said that my noble 
and learned Friend owed his advancement 
in political life to his coinciding with 
those who entertained liberal opinions, | 
meant to allude to his professional ad- 
vancement. My memory, however, de- 
ceives me very much if those who 
encouraged his rising talents and 
stimulated his early and constant attention 
to his professional pursuits were not in- 
clined to do so by their impression of his 
liberal opinions in politics. 

Lord Lyndhurst : I was never engaged 
but in one political defence. That wason 
the trial of Watson. On that occasion 
Sir Charles Wetherell called on meas a 
common-law lawyer, and asked me if I 
would agree to join him in the conduct of 
that defence. After taking a short time 
to consider, | answered that [ would. Now 
that is the real history of that transaction. 

The Earl of Radnor observed that the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Lyndhurst) could 
not say that he had brought no accusation, 
except what was founded on the evidence 
taken at their Lordships’ Bar, against the 
Commissioners, for he called them the 
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bought accusers of the Corporations. On 
what wasthe Report ofthese Commissioners 
to be condemned? On ex parte evidence, 
on which, if the noble and learned Lord 
was sitting in a Court of Justice, he 
would not have hanged acat. Now he 
would just give two instances of that evi- 
dence, with a view to show how loth they 
should be to attach any weight to them. 
One of the witnesses from Shrewsbury had 
stated that the Dissenters were at that 
school taught the prayer-book of the 
Established C hurch, and obliged to go to 
Church. Now he had received a letter 
from Dr. Butler, stating there was not the 
slightest foundation for such an assertion. 
It had been stated also that the exhibitions 
were confined to Burgesses. Jt hap- 
pened that there were only seven 
which were confined to Burgesses, and 
there were nine exhibitions, four scholar- 
ships, and one fellowship, which were not 
confined to Burgesses. A noble Earl 
opposite had denounced the principle that 
taxation and representation should be 
coeval. It was no doubt true that there 
were some exceptions to that rule; but 
exceptio probat regulam, Certain he was 
that the inhabitants of the towns would 
feel it to be a monstrous grievance that 
they were deprived of their fair and 
legitimate control over the affairs of the 
place which they inhabited, and where 
whatever property they might have was 
deposited. 

Lord Ashburton could not help observing 
that the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Denman) had, without having attended to 
the course of their proceedings, introduced 
a degree of violence and personality into 
the debate of that evening, of which, since 
he had had the honour of a seat in that 
House, he had seen no example. The 
noble and learned Lord had directed his 
attack, not only against nothing which was 
under discussion that night, but against 
opinion said to have been entertained 
twenty years ago, and the ground-work of 
the attack was that his noble and learned 
Friend was selected by Lord Liverpool 
(doubtless with democratic intentions) for 
a vacancy in Parliament, and that he was 
associated with that atrocious Radical, 
Sir Charles Wetherell, in his defence of 
Watson. He deprecated the practice 
of recurring to one’s early life with 
a view of charging an_ inconsistency 
of opinion. He had himself entered poli- 
tical life with liberal views, but never 
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with extreme ones ; and if his opinions had 
undergone a change of late, it was because 
he had at the outset of his career much 
less apprehension of the dangers of demo- 
cracy than he entertained at present. He 
always held that the institutions of the 
country being mixed, and a balance of 
power maintained, a man might, as Burke 
explained, and beautifully illustrated, 
take, under a system of checks and balan- 
ces, either the side of the Crown or the 
people, as his feelings of independence 
and honesty might prompt. 


Corporation Reform— 
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Their Lord- | 


ships would, he contended, have dis- | 


graced themselves if they refused that 


| which 


simple act of justice, the hearing witnesses | 


at the Bar, who were not called with re- 


ference to the policy of the measure, but | 


in defence of their own rights and_privi- 
leges. The noble and learned Lord said 
that when this measure came from the 
Commons it presented itself in ‘ beautiful 
simplicity.” He would not charge the 
noble and learned Lord with entertaining 
extreme opinions; but his assertion re- 
specting this measure, as it came from the 
Commons, was a stronger proof that he 


learned Friend. If it were ‘ simplicity,” 


cracy as ever existed, and one which was 
totally inconsistent with the monarchical 
or mixed form of Government in this 
country. Though evils belonged to all 
systems of Government—monarchy, oli- 
garchy, and democracy—a large share 
might be assigned to democracy; 
and the concessions which were made to 
the latter power under this Bill were abso- 
lutely incompatible with any power on the 
part of the Crown. The measure as 
amended was not, on the whole, satisfac- 
tory to him, and if the House of Commons 
did not pass it in that shape, he should 
feel no disappointment. He admitted 
fully that a cordial co-operation with that 
House was desirable, and to attain it he 
should be willing to make considerable 
sacrifices; but in reference to the present 
measure he should not be grieved if they 
were not to accept it: and if thus the 
formation of a complete municipal con- 
stitution for the country—a matter which 
was one of the greatest importance that 
Parliament could enter into—were put off 
for another year. The proposition which 
ought to be made to Parliament for that 
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purpose should be far more complete and 
better considered than that which had 
been submitted to it. The establishment 
of new Corporations was a subject which 
ought to be legislated upon with more pre- 
cision than the Bill had proposed; the 
power, indeed, which it was to give to the 
Crown to create them at its own diseretion 
was a monstrous one. Moreover, it 
should be borne in mind that the present 
Bill in no manner touched the Corporation 
of London, which possessed more exclusive 
privileges of an objectionable nature than 
any of the Corporations of small towns 
were affected by it. The Bill 
allowed the greater pulsance—for nuisance 
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it really was—to remain, either because 
its promoters were afraid to touch that 


| Corporation, or because they had been 
| obliged to bring forward their measure 
crude aad undigested, in their eager hurry 


to propound some plan of so-called Re- 
form, for the purpose of keeping the 
movement alive. For his own part he 
wished to express his thanks to his noble 


/and learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) for 
the pains which he had been at to amend 
entertained extreme opinions than any) 
which he had brought against his noble and | 


the Bill, and render it somewhat safer in 
its character; and he certainly did think 


that to the alterations which he had intro- 
it was a democratic simplicity, and was cal- | 
culated to establish as levelling a demo- | 


duced no objection could be made by any 
one desirous of seeing the Municipal 
Institutions of the country established 
and preserved upon a popular basis. 
Popular election was the root of the 
system contained in the amended Bill 
in every point, with the exception of 
the qualification. The self-elected Cor- 
porations were to cease their existence as 
soon as a few individuals should die off— 
a condition founded no less in wisdom 
than in justice to those individuals against 
whom as a body, be it remembered, no 
ground of delinquency had been estab- 
lished. 

Lord Brougham would not have risen 
but for some of the observations of his 
noble Friend who had just sat down. His 
noble and learned Friend then upon the 
Woolsack (Lord Denman) had been 
brought into some little conflict with 
another noble and learned Friend of his 
(Lord Lyndhurst), in consequence of some 
misunderstanding. In that conflict he 
(Lord Brougham) should have deemed it 
improper, as it would have been painful, 
to interfere, if his noble Friend (Lord 
Ashburton) who had as little to do with it 
as he himself, had not thought fit to dash 
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in where he had been afraid to tread. 
His noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack had been charged by his noble 
Friend with having introduced personality 
into the discussion, as if he had volun- 
teered a gratuitous attack on his noble 
and learned Friend opposite. His noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack 
seemed to him to have had one purpose, 
and one only, in view: he had learned, 
that in his absence a denial of a very 
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peremptory nature had been given to cer- | 


tain statements of facts, having reference 
to some supposed opinions of his noble 
and learned Friend opposite at a previous 
period, and that those statements had 
been declared to be a calumny, that is to 
say, not only injurious but false. His 
noble and learned Friend upon the Wool- 
sack had therefore said, acting not upon 
the offensive but entirely upon the defen- 
sive, that he had made those statements 
believing them, in his conscience, to be 
true; and certainly noman atall acquainted 
with his noble and learned Friend could 
doubt for one moment that he would have 
stated anything as true which he did not 
believe. His noble Friend opposite (Lord 
Ashburton) had certainly no right to rush 
in and interfere; but perhaps he had 
thought that it might be his turn to be next 
attacked, as it was called. With reference 
now to the measure itself, his noble Friend 
had characterized it as being, in its original 
state, fraught with the spirit of pure and 
leveiling democracy; but it had, he said, 
by the changes introduced into it, been 
rendered somewhat safer, On the first 
position he was entirely at issue with his 
noble Friend. He denied that it was a 
measure of pure and levelling democracy. 
If universal suffrage, without qualification 
for the electors or the elected, had been 


made the groundwork of a new Parlia- | 


mentary constitution—if the constitution 
of the Peers had been levelled—if only 
one House of Parliament, so chosen upon 


then undoubtedly he could have seen and 
lamented that bugbear which scared and 
terrified the affrighted, and, as he thought, 
unsound imagination of his noble Friend. 


His noble Friend, however, forgot the | 


extreme difference between the case which 
he fancied and that which was now before 
the House, namely, the formation of a 
system for meeting the question of how 
best to manage the parish vestry business 
of Municipal Corporations. Hew the 
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management of the business of actual 
parish vestries had proceeded upon similar 
principles to those here proposed, every 
one well knew. The parish affairs had 
improved greatly, the amount of money 
raised had been much reduced ; in short, 
the economy of the parish had been con- 
sulted almost beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of those by whom the system 
had been framed. Then, secondly, his 
noble Friend said, that the evils of that 
pure and levelling democracy had been 
remedied by the alterations introduced into 
the Bill. Now if there were one part of 
the measure approaching more nearly to 
pure and levelling democracy than ano- 
ther, it was that which allowed suffrage 
without qualification — beyond, at least, the 
payment of rates. Again, his noble Friend 
would say, that the amenders of the Bill 
had provided checks and securities; and 
his principal check was one which, he 
himself admitted, would lose its force from 
year to year, namely, the retention of the 
Aldermen during the period of transition, 
as it was called, from the old to the new 
constitution. By that worst part of ail those 
bad changes, every one of the Corporations 
would have in them a body amounting to 
one-fourth of their number—wholly irre- 
moveable—filled with the old self-elected 
leaven-—and who being tainted with all 
the habits which the self-electing practice 
had fixed in them, would perpetuate the 
worst abuses which had arisen from it in 
the worst times. The Commissioners were 
accused of having brought charges against 
Corporations and individuals connected 
with them. They had never charged 
Corporations or Corporators—neither man 
nor thing, without calling upon the persons 
concerned to come forward, and allowing 
them to hear and examine the witnesses 
from whom the allegation proceeded. 
Would any noble Lord rise in his place, 
and give him the name of any Corporation 
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_ or Corporator in whose case an accusation 
universal suffrage, had been left to remain, | 


ha@ been made, without all the parties 
affected by it being allowed to be present? 
That was a large defiance. 

Lord Lyndhurst rose to reply to the 
challenge of the noble and learned Lord. 
He begged to instance the case of Sutton 
Colefield. The Commissioners received 
evidence against the Corporation, but 
when the deputy stewards appeared and 
offered their evidence, which they did with- 
out giving notice, it was refused. 


The Duke of Wellington said, that an 
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inquiry took place into the cinque ports, | of the assemblies he had addressed were 


and he was inculpated and charged; he 


was in the country at the time, and was | 
be found out of 


not called on to answer the charges made. 


The Earl of Falmouth said, 
their Lordships, he begged to ask 
noble and learned Lord whether, 
challenge he gave, he confined 


was given at the Bar? 
Lord Brougham: To be sure; 
of no others. 


The Earl of Falmouth had been about | 
to say, that he was accused in the case of | 


Truro, and received no notice of the pro- 
ceedings of the Commissioners. He was 
prepared to put questions to the witnesses, 
who came to London with a view to 
answer the charges that had been made; 
but that case was not gone into. 

Lord Brougham thought he might an- 
swer the three noble Lords in one. 
noble Duke described himself as charged 
and accused, but he saw nothing in the 
Report which made a charge against the 
noble Duke, and the Commissioners would 
no doubt be much more surprised than he 
was when they heard of the noble Duke’s 
statement. Was not the noble Duke aware 
that such an inquiry was about to take 
place ? It was no very private affair. The 
inquiries were not carried on in a corner 


aa 
ue 


with closed doors; no one was prevented | 
Welling- | 


from appearing. [The Duke of 
ton never heard of it.| The terms of his 
defiance were to call on the noble Lords 


toshow, if possible, that at any place any | 


person or corporation was charged without 
being allowed to be present when the 
charge was made, or witnesses examined, 
The population was thirteen or fourteen 
millions, and did the noble Lords mean to 
say that there was to be personal notice in 
every case ? Noble Lords knew that he 
had been accustomed to this sort of inter- 
ruption in the House of Commons for 
many years. They might go on till five 
o’clock in the morning if they pleased. 
He knew what it was to address a mob— 
he had done it in all parts of the country. 
He had addressed various mobs. He 
hoped and trusted he should continue to 
address mobs hereafter as heretofore. He 
thought it was the duty of a public man 
to meet his fellow-citizens, and he had no 
uvbjection to meet a mob either in Parlia- 
ment or out of Parliament. This, how- 
ever, he must say, 
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@ Series | 


before he | 
made the observation he had to offer to} 
the 
in the! 
himself 
merely to those cases in which evidence | 


I know | 





that the most irregular | 


not of that kind, the name of which con- 
sisted of three letters, and which were to 
Parliament; for he had 
met more, and addressed more irregular, 
intolerant, unlistening, bad-hearing, con- 
fident, erroneous, easily carried 
sily caught, easily entrapped by a tempo- 
rary statement, and led astri Ly “by a fleet- 
ing notion that it would s ’ pur- 
—he had met ad eases 
mobs of scription dui the 
last four years than he had ever t or 
addressed out of a Hf[ouse of Parliament. 
Now, perhaps, the noble 

low him to : 


noble 


? 
awe \V, Ca- 


TVG th 


pose- more and 


more this di ine 


Lords would al- 
possibly th e 
notice of the 


but would 


O Ol. \ ry 
Duke did receive 
mectings of the ¢ 
the noble show him that their areu- 
ments ronduected with closed 
doors, or that permission was ever refused 
The 
Lord opposite had expressed a wish that 
the House of Commons should meet the 
majority in this House half way; but he 
feared the noble Lord really meant that 
the House of Commons should meet their 
Lordships the wholeway—that they should 
concede everything — that they should 
come and bow down before them. The 
noble Lord said, if the House of Commons 
but half as well disposed to concede 
their were, 


results 


not 
ommissioners ; 
Duke 
were ever C 


to any person to be present. noble 


vere 
and 

then the hay 
pected, W hethei 
noble Lord anti icipat d would be the 
ne fulfiiled, 
might admit of a questi yn; but if the 
eree of iliation exhi- 
bited by their Lordships in the last fort- 
night or three y ls ‘the House 
of Ci and the favourite measure of 
the p ople was what was to be halved by 
( t be very 
House to meet . 


the other House, if 

easy for that t their Lord- 
ships in the course the y had taken. \ny 
line of conduct more extraordinary to pa- 
negyrise had never come under his ob- 
servation. ‘That in certain quarters of this 
House there should be great delight that 
this Bill had met with undivided, unmiti- 
gated hostility to its principle, and that it 
hi ad been ruined by the alte ‘rations which 
their Lordships h id made in it, he could 
understand; but the ground taken by the 
noble Lord was not that—he 
talked of conciliation, of a wish that their 
Lordships should be met half way by the 
House of Commons, as if they had them 

2M 


conciliate as Lordships 


happiest 


+ 


mizht be CX- 


the happy result the 
On- 
sequence of his conditions bei 
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selves made some great sacrifices for the 
purpose of conciliation, Now he wished 
to know how they could have done less in 
that respect than they had done ?—he 
wished to know how they could have taken 
any course which would have retained 
less of the Bill, or would have made more 
changes in the Bill, and which would not 
have had the same effect as if they had 
altogether thrown it out? They had 
adopted the elective franchise, but that | 
was the whole; and if they had not, they 
should have thrown it out on the second | 
reading, which, it he contended 
would have 
it would have been the more manly course. 
The noble Lord had professed a wish to 
consult the 
the people. 
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as was, 


Yes, but what classes?” The 
people who were with him—the corpora- 
tion classes. That was what was meant. 
One noble Lord described the House 
composed of the hereditary tribunes of the 
He had heard it called grasping 
and usurping and encroaching oligarchy, 


as 


poor. 


but that it was an hereditary tribune of 


the people, and the poor he never, in the 
wildest dreams of any man’s fancy, had 
heard it called. Nodoubt their Lords ships 
stood out for the rights of their fellow- 
citizens; for the rights of their fellow- 
mayors, of their fellow-town-clerks, and 
of their fellow-recorders, they would stand 
out. these people their 
Lordships would stand by as if they 
were their own. ‘he noble Lord had 
declared the readiness of their Lordships 
to correct abuses directly they discovered 
them, and no doubt this was true; but 
unfortunately there was this great differ- 
ence between the vision of their Lordships’ 
and that of the House of Commons— 
the one was nearly as blind as the mole, 
and the other as sharp-eyed as the eagle. 
Their Lordships could see no danger till it 
struck the very ball of their eye, while the 


The interests of 


° ) 
more prudent Reformer cast his eye abroad 


and met the coming storm with timely and 
effective reforms. Their Lordships said, 
that they gave reform to England and Ire- 
Jand, and what harvest did it bring? In 
the seed-time there were new discontents, 
and new demands for change. Let them 
reform in time and they would have no 
seed-time to dread. Their great mistake 
was, that they would not put their sickle 
in the harvest in the proper season, but 
allowed it to fall and rot upon the ground, 
after which it was of course in vain that 
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been the more intelligible, as | 


interests of certain classes of | 
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they attempted to garner it up to any 
purpose of supply to a reasonable demand. 
Their error wasthat they would not reform 
till it was too late; they would not do 
good till they were compelled by necessity 
to doit; they would do nothing voluntarily 
—nothing with the grace of concession. 
What they did they deferred till all the 
grace which would have attached to it was 
lost. Their reform came not only too 
late to satisfy the people, but owing to the 

manner in which it was conferred made 
them perhaps despised rather than beloved. 
This was a most mistaken policy; for their 
Lordships would have found that by timely 
concessions they might have given less, but 
more would be demanded when they refused 
to give in time that which was just. There 
was no greater folly, he might say insanity, 
than delaying that which they knew they 
could not postpone except for a while. 
Their Lordships, no doubt, did not like to 
be admonished and warned; if they were 
warned, they complained that they were 
admon ished : therefore he would neither 
admonish nor warn them; but he would 
say what he considered it most expedient 
that they should do. He knew that they 
would despise and scoff at his opinion, and 
tell him that it was ridiculous for him to 
utter it; they would tell him so, by means 
of the majority which gave them such 
great support, and which so intoxicated 
them with confidence that it made them 
deaf and blind to all that was passing in 
every corner of the world. Nevertheless, 
he would give it to them as his opinion that 
they would find it more expedient to give 
up the qualification of the sixth—that 
having excited universal distrust and aver- 
sion. He would ask them to give up that 
qualification, and the substance as well as 
the appearance of continuing the Alder- 
men and continuing the Town-clerks, Or 
if the continuing of the Aldermen was 
limited to one year, hateful as it would be 
to the country, and odious in itself, he 
thought the people might, after deliberate 
reflection, reconcile their minds to it. But 
to keep the Clause as it stood, continuing 
the Aldermen for life of the old Corpora- 
tions would be to impregnate the whole 
with the worst taint of the worst provisions 
of the rotten system, and would be so 
great an outrage on the people as fo ex- 
cite the deepest disgust, and place the fate 
of this Bill in the other House of Parlia- 
ment in worse than jeopardy. That the 
other House would deliberate and respect- 
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fully consider this measure as sent down 
to them by their Lordships he believed, 
but its rejection appeared to him to be 
inevitable ; and his only hope was, that a 
conference would be holden between their 
Lordships and the Commons in which 
both parties might each be induced to give 
up somewhat of their peentiar views ang 
to avoid the daney apprehended 
from any other 
The Earl of Winchilsea com) lained of 
the noble and learned Lord, that be had 
used language in speaking of their Lord- 
ships which was of a most 
character. He could sit 
such imputations, ‘Phe noble 
Lord had debased vot only their 
characters as Members of this House, 
also their 
The noble and learned Lord done 
every thing he could to degrade thei 
Lordships, and he had said that in the 
House which he would not have dared te 
say out of it. 


r which he 


course, 


unypustifia ble 

} * 
and le yrned 
official 
but 


not sill une 


capacil S. 


had 


characters In other 


The Marquess of Clanricarde rose to | 


order. He hoped his doing so would giv: 
the noble Earl time to recollect himself, 
He was sure the noble Earl did feel for the 
character of the House, and the 


uttered could not tend to maintain its cha- 
racter. The noble Earl had charged the 


noble and learned Lord with having done | 
wished to 


all in his power to degrade the House. 


Under these circumstances he felt it to be | 
their | 


his duty to move that the order of 
Lordships, which related to the use of 
personal expressions in the course of their 
debates, be read at the Table by the Clerk. 
He must say that if this language was to 
be held in this House there would soon be 
an end to all argument, aud to all legisla- 
tive and rational _ebabcionecs He moved 
that the 15th standing order be read. 


[The order was read accordingly by the | 
It declared that noble Lords should | 


Clerk. 
remark on the arguments used in debate, 
and should not extend their observations 
to the expressions of Members; and it 
prohibited all remarks of a personal, in- 
sulting, or offensive description. | 


Lord Brougham observed, that it was | 
evident that the noble Earl laboured under | 


a misapprehension as to what had fallen 
from him. 
strong excitement, and 
language which he was sure the noble Earl, 
on reflection, would regret. | ‘* No, no ] 
Then he was not at |: iberty to take the lan- 
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most unconstitutional that had ever been 
entertained by Parliament. He had already 
declared, and he now repeated it, that he 
was not inimical to Municipal Reform ; 
on the contrary he was prepared to give 
his cordial support to any Bill for the pur- 
pose which might be framed upon a con- 
stitutional basis. He thought, for instance, 
that the extension of certain privileges 
which were now enjoyed by a few might 
be beneficial, and also that a new and im- 
proved arrangement of corporate property 
might, in many instances, be adopted. 
But whilst he would do all this, he would 
not permit the rights of freemen, as they 
descended to them by virtue of the be- 
quests of the original donors of the corpo- 
rate estates, to be in any way estranged 
from them; and it was because he viewed 
the present Bill as a direct attempt to in- 
fringe those rights of property, that he was 
determined to give it his most strenuous 
opposition. He could not but object also 
to the whole course of operation by which 
this measure had been brought before them. 
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This Bill originated in a Commission of | 


Inquiry instituted, not by the Parliament 
cf the nation, but by the Crown; and he 
questioned very much whether, having due 
regard to the rights and interests of the 
country, that House could permit itself in 
any way to establish a precedent of the 
sort, giving the Crown a right to establish 
proceedings of an inquisitorial nature in 


respect to any portion of the property of 


the country. Having protested against 
this precedent, and stated his objections to 
the Bull now before them, he had only to 
add, that he should certainly divide the 
House, though he stood alone, upon the 
question for the third reading. 

The Report was received. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that as it did 
not appear that there would be any neces- 
sitv for further debate on the Amendment 
he intended to propose, he would at once 
proceed to make it, without any observa- 
tions. If, however, any serious objections 
were made to the proposition he intended 
to make, he should feel it necessary to 
trouble the House with some observations. 
Before he made his Motion, he hoped he 
might be excused for expressing his regret 
at some of the language that had been 
used in the course of the evening, and the 
tone that had prevailed in a part of the 
debate. He was far from wishing to do 
anything calculated toexasperate the public 
feeling, or to do anything to prevent the 
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Bill, as it went from their Lordships’ 
House, from receiving elsewhere the fullest 
and calmest consideration; at the same 
time, when he referred to the strong 
language used in the course of the debate, 
he felt that it was but a piece of justice to 
his noble and learned Friend to say, that 
he had heard nothing in his speech which 
could justify the strong language used by 
the noble Earl. He did not hear his noble 
and learned Friend impute any sordid 
motive to any of their Lordships ; and the 
word “mob,” which he bad used in the 
course of his speech had been applied in a 
similar way before, and he was sure that 
the noble Earl was aware that when his 
noble and learned Friend used it he had 
been interrupted, He could quote author- 
ities to prove that the term had been used 
as applicable to any assembly, whether 
composed of peers or other men—-for the 
former were actuated by the same views, 
and influenced by the same motives as 
other men. He recollected that the cele- 
brated Lord Chesterfield, in one of his 
letters to his son, alluding to the success 
of one of his great speeches in that House, 
which, after attributing it wholly to the 
beauty of the composition, and to the 
grace of the delivery, proceeded to say, 


Report. 


| that any popular assembly was a mob— 
' like a mob was touched, and like a mob 


would be moved or actuated. Therefore 
his noble and learned Friend was not sin- 
gular in the use of the term; and when he 
said that the same views and principles ap- 
plied to them as to others, he could not 
be strongly condemned. He would not 
pursue the subject further, but he trusted 
that all strong and excited feelings would 
pass away, and that they would proceed 
with the further consideration of the sub- 
ject with that coolness which its nature re- 
quired. He had intended to move the 
omission of the second clause of the Bill, 
relating to the permanence of the rights of 
freemen, but he should not do so, as he 
found that it could be done in the third 
reading. He thought it better to proceed 
to that part of the Bill which required most 
attention. He meant the greatest inno- 
vation that had been introduced in the 
principle of the Bill—that which had pro- 
duced the greatest alarm throughout the 
country, and which had tainted and affected 
the whole of that new constituency which 
this Bill proposed to introduce into boroughs 
——he meant that which made Aldermen for 
life, and that the Aldermen next chosen 
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were to be those who were now members 
of the old Corporations. The 6th clause 
enacts this, he should, therefore, move the 
omission of the word Aldermen in it, and 
those words referring to their appointment 
for life. A similar omission must be made 
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in the 25th and 26th clauses, and he should | 
| Cleveland 


also move the omission of the 27th clause, 
which related to the same subject, and 


which enacted that the first body of Alder- | 
men must consist of the present members of | 
the Corporation. Upon the whole question | 
he thought their Lordships had already | 


heard sufficient discussion on what they 
had to decide, he, therefore, thought it un- 
necessary to address any further observa- 
tions to them, 

Their Lordships divided on the question 
that the word ‘Aldermen’ remain in 


Sherborne 


DUKES. 
Sussex 
Bedford 
Devonshire 
Sutherland 


Leinster 
Argyll 


MARQUESSES. 


Anglesey 
Wellesley 
EARLS. 
Shrewsbury 
Mulgrave 
Shannon 


| Fitzwilliam 
| Oxford 


the 6th Clause: Contents present 103, _ 


Proxies 57—160: Not Contents present 
46, Proxies 43—89: Majority 71. 
List of the Not-Convents, 
Peers Present. 


DUKES. 
Grafton 
Richmond 

MARQUESSES. 
Lansdowne 
Queensbury 
Headfort 
Westminster 
Conyngham 
Breadalbane 
Clanricarde 

EARL 

Lichfield 

BARONS. 
Melbourne 
Auckland 
Glenelg 
Duneanvon 
Holland 
Radnor 
Minto 
Hatherton 
lloward of Effingham 
Barham 
Cloncurry 
Albemarle 


Segrave 
Strafford 
Ducie 

Say and Sele 
Thanet 
Lilford 
Dunally 
Plunket 
Brougham and Vaux 
‘Templemore 
Torrington 
Mostyn 
Poltimore 
Ripon 
Denman 
Leitrim 
Scarborough 
Voley 
Charlemont 
Gardner 


BISHODS. 


Chichester. 
Limerick 
Ilereford 
Bristol 


Paired Off, 


DUKE. 

Norfolk 
MARQUESSES. 

Winchester 
Tavistock 

EARLS. 
Roseberry 
Morley 
Essex 
Suffolk 
Burlington 


Errol 
BARONS, 


Belhaven 
Dunmore 
Dinorben 
Dundas 
Craven 
Howden 
Suftield 
Egremont 


Grey 
Ranfurley 
Huntingdon 
Granville 
Chichester 
Derby 


| Carlisle 


Cork 


| ( iosford 


' several other Amendment: 


Counsel for Prisoners. 
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Seaford 


Proxies. 


Fingall 
Durham 
Camperdown 
Ludlow 
Burlington 


Nelson 
VISCOU? 


Lake 
Clifden 
BARONS 
Godolphin 
Dacre 
Stourton 
King 
Yarborough 
Arundel 
Lyttelton 
Dormer 
Lynedoch 
Western 
Glenlyon 
Kinnaird 
Falkland 
BISHOP. 


Norw ich 


The Amendment rejected, as were th 
mentioned and 


proposed by Viscount Melbourne. 


Some verbal Amendments were agreed 


to. 


Minutes. ] Bills. ead a 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 27, 1835. 


Mintres.] Bills. Read a tl 
Read a second time :—Oaths’ Abolition. 


rd time:—Glass Duties’ 
HOUSE OF LORDS 
Friday, August 28, 18305. 


third time 
\d 


:—Hereditary 
Seotiand); l neasurement;  ¢ 
ehequer (Scotland) ; minica Relief.i—Re 
:—Reform Act 

(Seotiand) ; 
Petition 


from three Places, in favour of t 


time 


pre 
the Farmers of Fife and East Lot! 
Law 


tions’ Bill. 


; from Belfrons, in favour of the 


By the Earl of ALBEMARLE, fro 


for Amending the Poor-Law Amendment Act 


CounNsEL FoR Prisonrrs—OFFENCES 
AGAINS1 roe Person — Letrer 
STEALING — SACRILEGE.| Lord Den- 
man wished to refer to three Bills which had 
een brought up from the Commons some 
The first of these had for its 
object the giving of persons indicted for 
felony the power of making a full defen 
to the jury ty counsel. He had not had 
an opportunity of stating what he thought 
of the Bill, when it was referred to tl 


time since. 
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Committee, who had given it their utmost 
attention. The evidence upon the Bill had 
not yet been printed, or else had only just 
been printed, but not delivered. It was, 
therefore, quite impossible that the 
could be proceeded with during the present 
It would be more correct, 
to fix a day for the second reading, 
it was his intention to move that it 
be read a second time 


session. 
CVer, 
and 
should 
ionths 
cir Lordships might be beneficially di- 
‘cted to the Bill, as all of the 
uainted with the 
provisions, and with the evider 

it. The Bill containe d 
ions to which on no nt 
One of them ext 
a prisoner might require a particular 
» bar to be his counsel, and 
» his defence, and that such gentle- 

; 

( 


n could be eo algae 1 by the ‘ourt te 


i 


neture of its 
for and 


iC acy 
ev 
against 
\1 


he 


Was, 


accou could 

; : 

ee. for impie 
4 


itleman at tl 


iert that offic 
would 

had 
depended 
The SCCO 


be 


entered 


} 
7210 


en W 


most L1}} { ( ey it] t 
eC 
i 


an CNPC! yroression 
i 


upon their 


d Bill was 


professional income. 
for making « 
person punishable more severely 
It was quite clear that 
T not pass while the fate of the 
uspended there 
inion as to the pro- 
ent at all. 
that Bill asa came before the 
vuld, former inst 
the deration of the next 

» postponed till that day six months. 
‘d Vill to which he alluded was one 


away the Ne 


tlenees 

ralnst the 

than at present. 

that Bill Cc 

Bc sides, were 
neces of 

priety ofany new ena When, 


ne sie as ilia ance, 


s] 


con 


‘TEerS, and of sacrl- 
believed 

ion could be made, and he 

the second reading for 


s of steal ling 1 if 
To that 
rahi objects 
should theret ore 
Saturd 


hen he 


es 
ay. 
way the capital ushment from th 
offence of sacril 


noble Vi 


piu 


} 


count (Mel ‘lle :) whether the Bill 
was to extend to Scotland; and he had 
also been asked whether it was to extend 
to Ireland. He had submitted the matter 


to the con idk 


of Scotland, 


for Ir ‘ 


iniormed 


and to the Attorney-General 
land, and the Lord Advocate had 
him that the state of the law in 
Scotland did not require that the proposed 
act should be extended to it, but the At- 
torney-Gy for Ireland thought, most 
decidedly, that the introduction of such a 
law into that country would be highly 
beneficial there. He gave notice, there- 


, oi 
heral 


{LORDS} 


how- | 
that day six | 
fn the meantime the attention of | 


“m would then | 


some pro- 


‘ 1 oe | 
e. SUCH & provision | 


and | 


pital punishment from | 


Vith respect to the Bill to take 


re, ne e had ea as: ked | OV a 


ration of the Lord Advocate | 
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fore, that he should propose a clause ex- 
tending the Bill to Ireland. 


Lord Brougham entirely agreed with 


| what had f: allen from his noble and learned 
Bill | 


Friend. With respect to the Prisoners’ 
Counsel Bill he understood that it had been 
fully discussed, and evidence taken on 
it before the Committee, but that the sub- 
| ject had been found to be full of difficulties, 
not only as to the probable working of the 
Bill in England, but as to the operation of 
1a law of the same kind in Scotland, where 
it had long existed. He had introduced the 
sill, and had, therefore, a strong feeling in 
favour of the measure, but he must admit 
that the weight of evidence against it had 
pressed strongly on his mind. He had 
| never thought the subject perfectly clear, 
| but he thought so now less than ever. Se- 
veral witnesses of great professional expe- 
| rience ‘at the Old Bailey had been exa- 
|imined, and their testin iony was generally 
against the Bill. Mr. >hillips, for instance, 
had given strong evidence against it, than 
whom a man more in favour of the liberty 
of the subject was not to be found; so that 
his evidence against the Bill ms ent far. 
Then there was his noble Friend, the noble 
Farl behind him (Earl Radnor), a recorder 
and a magistrate, whose love of liberal 
principles were too well known to be 
doubted. There were, however, other gen- 
tlemen whose evidence was of importance 
upon the other side of the question. It was 
}right that their Lordships should be fully 
acquainted with this conflicting testimony, 
and under these circumstances he felt that 
he should not be discharging his duty if he 
pressed the measure through this session. 
The Earl of Harrowby wished to make 
fone observation on a remark which had 
| fallen from the noble and learned Lord on 
| the Woolsack, with respect to the Bill to 
| take away the capital punishment from the 
offences of stealing letters and of sacrilege. 
His observations would not be directed 
against the Bill, for as he felt at present he 
was inclined to support it ; but what he meant 
to observe upon was, the remark as to ex- 
tending the Bill to Ireland. He wished to 
ask what means any of their Lordships could 
have of forming a judgment upon that part 
of the proposition ? ‘The Bill had come up 
to their Lordships without the word, ‘‘ Ire- 
land.” When they went to extend it to 
Ireland they must go on the statement that 
in the opinion of the Law-Officers of the 
Crown in that country, the Bill should be 
extended to Ireland. A more striking in- 
stance of the inconvenience of bringing up 
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Bills at this period of the vear could not be 
given. 


operations of the Bill, was to depend solely 


on the privately expressed opinion of the | 


Attorney-General for Ireland. That opi- 


nion had never been stated in the House of 
Commons, and had never been heard of till | 
now, and yet on that dictum of the learned | 


Gentleman their Lordships were now called 
on to legislate. He mentioned the matter 
that their Lordships might see to what a 
state they were reduced by this practice in- 
creasing from year to year of bringing up 


Bills from the other House at the end of 


the session. He thought that the practice 
should be put an end to. 

Lord Denman said that the noble Earl 
was mistaken in supposing that this Bill 
had only just been brought up, at the end 
of the session to their Lordships’ House. 
The Bill had been upon their Lordships’ 
Table during the last two or three months. 
He should have brought it under their no- 
tice earlier, but he expected that it would 
have been done by a noble Viscount, who 


usually took charge of Bills of this deserip- | 
| the country were fully relied on. 


tion. It had, however, escaped the noble 


Viscount’s attention, and he took this, the | 


earliest opportunity, of noticing the sub- 
ject. With regard to what he had said as 


to the opinion of the Attorney-General of 


Ireland, he begged to observe that he had 
not taken that learned Gentleman’s opinion 
as to whether it was proper that the Bill 


should pass. He had thought the principle of 


the Bill right, and believing that what was 
a right principle of legislation for England 
would be so for [reland, he had merely asked 


the hon. and learned Gentleman whether | 


the state of the law in Ireland was such 


that the introduction of a measure of this 
He | 
| any ol 
}record his opinion against 


kind was required in that country. 
had taken that opinion as he did not pretend 
to be conversant with the whole law and 
practice of the courts in Ireland. He had 
not stated the hon. and learned Gentleman's 
opinion as an authority in favour of the 
Bill itself, and he did not think that he 
had laid himself open to censure, as he 
should have done had he done more than 
consult the hon. and learned Gentleman as 
to the state of the law in that country. 
Lord Cloncurry said, that the Irish peo- 


ple would have great reason to complain if 


a Bill found to be good for England was not 
extended to Ireland. They ought to legis- 
late for both countries alike ; and the Irish 
had reason to complain when Ireland was 


{Aue. 28} 


Whether they were or were not to | 
include seven millions of people within the | 
i had shown that the true int 


}of the Irish Constabulary Bill. 
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made an exception to that rule at the tim 

that a beneficial measure was passed for this 
country. A late decision of their Lordships 
rests of Ireland 
were not much attended to. Nothing had 
shocked him so much as their late reicction 
The mode 
in which the constabulary force was ma- 
naged, had converted into a partisan force 
that body on which the peace of the country 


depended. The rejection of the Bill had 


been the mere act of a party in that House, 


with the view to injure the present 
for 


nistry ; for a measure of the kind had been 
recommended by everyGovernment that had 
existed in Ireland for some 

The Earl of Limerict 


 & » &has , el 
the extraordinary things which all 


Mi- 


a 


Sald, 


of them 


had lately heard, the most extraordinary 


just 
Bill 
had been made an engine for party purposes. 
He denied the statement altogether. 
the debate upon the Bill, every one 


agreed on the efficiency of the 
- } 
i 


vas that which the noble Lord had 
stated—namely, that the Constabulary 


force, ant 
in Ire 
+} 


he peat ( 


its having done effective servic 


where 1ts exertions to preserve 
Ihe 
word on the subject. ‘Phe ne 
] 
t 


Duke of Wellington wished to say 
; ho P 


) 
mn Ge-= 


one ) i aron 
opposite had stated that the questi 
cided on a preceding night had been decided 
on party motives. 
tives was quite out of order. The nobl 
Lord abst 

positively declared (laving his hand on 

breast), that 


pon a 
I 


This inputation of nio- 


should have aimed from it ; 


: : 
he for on not given 


Cork 
bourne 
Munici; 


The i 


PORATION REF%¢ 
moved the third 


MM, 


of Winchilsea would not make 


arl 
servations upon the Measure ; 
any li 

this kind, he should take tl 
House on the Motion that the 
a third time that day six months 

The House divided on the original Mo- 
tion: Contents 69; Not-Contents 5; Ma- 


jority O4. 


Ministers and 


either 


[It was stated that th 
their supporters did not 
side, but retired to the foot of the 
and thus abstained from 
opinion on the Bill in its present state. } 

Bill read a third time, and passed. To 
be sent to the Commons, and their concur- 
rence requested in the Amendments, 


vote on 
Thi ric 


’ 


xpr ssine 
expr Lie 
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List of the Nor-ContTEents. 
Winchilsea 
Boston 
Kenyon 


Roden 
Falmouth 


On this stage of the Bill, the following 
Protests against the Bill were entered :— 

Dissentient,—- 

1. Because we view with the deepest jea- 
lousy and alarm the 
by the Crown (and which has 
never before been conceded to it) of issuing a 


been claimed 


commission of an inquisitorial character, such 
as that which stamps the commission on which 
this Bill has been founded. 
’ 

try consists of King, Lords, and Commons, we 
will maintain inviolate that sound constitu- 
tional doctrine (regarding its maintenance as 
the best security for our national rights, privi- 


leges, and libertie s), that no commission cones 


veying such powers as are contained in that | , 
| objected to is adopted. 


now referred to can properly proceed from any 
one power of the State, but should rest on no 


less authority than the concurrence and appro- | 
bation of the other two remaining branches of 


the Legislature 
WINCHILSEA. 


Dissentient—1. Because the 
to the 
gether inconsistent with its principles, and 
while they impair its efficiency to any good 


purpose, present it to tlle view of the country | 
' to whom they are wholly unaccountable, sowing 
| the seeds of constant dissension and jealousy 
| hetween the different classes of councilmen, 


still more unfavourable than even 
the Measure thus altered may in itself deserve 
to be revayded. 


in a light 


2. Because the alleged preservation of the | 


rights of freemen within the corporation is 
founded upon an entire misapprehension of 
the nature of corporations, and of the title by 
which they hold property—it being a principle 
who.ly undeniable, that whatever property is 
held by any corporate body, it belongs to that 
body, under whatever form and with whatever 
modifications the Legislature may be pleased 
to impress upon it, and that all corporations, 
as well ecclesiastical as lay, only have a title 
to the property which they possess upon the 
ground of the corporation continuing identi- 
cally the same after its formation has been 
changed by law. 

3. Because the continuing of the Parliament- 
ary franchise to the freemen, or those who 
would have been entitled to become freemen 
but for this Bill, is a perpetuation of the very 
worst evils of the representative system, the 
freemen being theclass of voters among whom 
all the evils of bribery and corruption have been 
in all cases found most extensively to prevail. 

4. Because the qualification adopted of the 
sixth part of the rate-payers—those who pay 
the largest amount of rates~is contrary to the 
whole principles of our free constitution; es- 
tablishing for the first time asa rule, that the 
political rights and privileges of the state shall 


{LORDS} 


, unconstitutional power | 
which, by the advice of the Ministers, has | 


2. Because, as the constitution of this coun- | 
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| belong only to those who have more money 
| than their fellow citizens, not affixing, as our 
'order-laws have done, a certain amount of 
wealth as the test of the right to mingle in 
public affairs, but excluding all therefrom 
except the richest class ; so that not merely rich 
persons, or persens in easy circumstances, are 
henceforth to be deemed eligible to office, but 
the richest; the persons who excel their fellow- 
| citizens in wealth are declared to be alone 
capable of administering the municipal con- 
cerns,-—a principle absurd 1n itself, and oppres- 
sive and fraught with the mischiefs of oligarchy 
in its worst and most offensive form—the oli- 
garchy of mere property without any other 
| qualification or modification whatever. 

5. Because the introduction of this novel 
and pernicious principle is rendered still more 
absurd by the alternative which is added, 
allowing any person, in some boroughs, of 
1,000/., in others of 500/. worth of property, 
to be eligible, inasmuch as this wholly defeats 
the only-purpose for which the new principle 
So that the provision, 
taken altogether, 1s wholly inoperative to pre- 
vent fraudulent and fictitious qualifications, the 
sole ground of intruding the new principle, 


| while it sanctions for the first time a doctrine 
| altogether inconsistent with the spirit of all our 
| institutions. 

Amendments | 
Bill alter its whole structure, are alto- | 
' niences and abuses, removing the 
| chosen from all salutary control, forcing them 


6. Because the election of aldermen for life 
fruitful source of manifold inconve- 
persons 


the 


is 
into a class set apart from their feilow-citizens, 
perpetuating the power of men whom unfitness 


not originally discovered, incapacity super- 
vening old age, infirmity of any kind, may 


| render wholly or partially unable to discharge 
| the duties of their office. 


7. Because the continuance of the existing 


_ aldermen or capital burgesses and town-clerks 
| is the certain 
i cils of the worst evils of the 
| self-elective system—making it inevitable that 


introduction into the new coun- 
old close and 


| the same kind of influence should continue to 


| prevail in the corporations affected to be re- 


formed, and wholly preventing the change 
| which this Measure professes to effect from 
| producing any substantial benefit in purifying 


, the administration of municipal concerns. 


8. Because these alterations of the Bill, and 


| more especially the last, have a direct tendency 


to exhibit this Measure to our countrymen as 
/a mere mockery, or pretence of reform, as 
holding out in words the promise of improve- 


| ment, which it at the same time breaks. 


9. Because the converting an office granted 
during pleasure into an office for life, without 
the consent of the grantor, is contrary to all 
principle, without any precedent, and a much 
more glaring violation of the rights of parties 
than any which even the adversaries of the 
Bill have imputed to itr provisions, 
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10. Because the amendments, and those 
especially relating to retaining persons in their 
office. proceed upon a supposition that the 
councils chosen by the people are less fit to be 
trusted with the administration of the corpo- 
rate offices, and more likely to do acts of 
imprudence and of injustice, than the present 
bodies, which owe their existence and conti 
nuance to self-election. 

11. Because the requiring that a councilman 
shall be a member of the Church of England 
before he can vote for the presentation toa 
living is utterly repugnant to the whole spirit, 
and even to the letter, of the law of England, 
sanctioning the principle of tests long after 
these had been abrogated, absurdly assuming 
that corporators are less fit or less likely 
honestly to exercise rights of church patronage 
than private individuals, who are by law sub- 
ject to no such restrictions, and stigmatizing 
Dissenters with the hateful imputation of being 
disposed to violate trusts reposed in them, by 
appointing unfit persons to perform clerical 
functions, with the view of fraudulently under- 
mining the Established Church—a conduct of 
which we in our consciences believe the Dis- 
senters to be utterly incapable. 

12. Because we believe that the character 


of these Amendments 1s to injure the Measure | 
in all its essential principles, leaving only as | 
altered | 
without rejecting the Bill altogether; while we | 
are firmly persuaded that the changes effected | 


much of it as could not have been 


are calculated to produce in men’s minds an 


the fundamental principles of the Measure 


than it really is; and because we thus hold it | 
will be | 


wrought by the changes made in the Bl than | 
| this resolution, when there were ninety in 
| favour of it, and three against it ; or, more 


to be inevitable that far more hirm 


good can be gained, even according to the 
views of those who have propounded them. 


DrENMAN. 
TEYNHAM. 
BREADALBANE. 


BrovcHamM. 
CHARLEMONT. 
CLONCURRY. 


House to a subject which, in his judgment, 
was not second in importance to any that 


could be submitted to their Lordships’ con- | 
Commission | 
‘| liberal opinions, and supported by others of 


sideration — he meant the 
recently issued respecting the Church of 
Scotland. He had some suspicion that the 
noble Viscount himself was not fully aware 
of the true nature of the course in which 


he was engaged, and the consequences likely | 


to ensue from it. He thought, if he could 
only open the noble Viscount’s eyes to the 
facts of the subject, that there might yet be 
time to arrest the evils which threatened the 
character and independence, if not the exis- 
tence, of the Established Church of Scot- 


f Au. 28} 





subject. 
| ; “ . ‘ 
F ' ceeding on the part of the General Assem- 
(Except the 2nd Reason). | : emia 
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land from the nature and constitution of 
this Commission. His Majesty's Govern. 
ment had issued a Commission of Inquiry 
into the means and nature of the religious 
instruction afforded by the Church of Scot- 
land. This Commission originated in con- 
sequence of numerous petitions from Scot- 
land for an extension of the means of. reli- 
gious worship in connexion with the 
Church of that country. Government 
thought proper to issue a Commission, he 
presumed, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether public assistance ought to be 
afforded in aid of the private contributions 
raised in Scotland for the purpose of sup- 
plying additional Church accommodation. 
He foresaw, at an early period, that this 
Commission, from its nature, could not fail 
to excite dissatisfaction in Scotland, and the 
prediction which he had ventured upon this 
subject Was soon accomplished. The ( ‘om- 
mission of the General Assembly met on 
the 13th of August, and came to a resolu- 
tion that the Commission, as at present 
constituted, was not entitled to the confi- 
dence of the Church of Scotland. It came 
to this resolution on the ground that 
among the Commissioners were the names 
of persons decidedly hostile to any connexion 
between Church and State—persons who 


ty cinta | were unfriendly to the Church of Scotla 
opinion of this House being far more hostile to | * : nd, 


and did not possess that knowledge and 
experience of the subject necessary for 
carrying the professed objects of the inquiry 


fairly into effect. A division took place on 


properly speaking, three individuals were 


| for adjourning the consideration of the 


This was a very strong pro- 


bly, which was not a political body, and 


| seldom or never meddled in political mats 

Cuurcn Commisston (Scornianp).| The | 
Earl of Aberdeen called the attention of the | 
| occasion was composed of fifty clergymen 
jand forty laymen of various shapes of 


ters unless its interests were vitally con- 


cerned in them. The majority on this 


political opinion. In fact, the resolution 
was proposed by a Gentleman of the most 


the same sentiments as the noble Viscount. 
The three individuals who objected to the 
resolution were three Whig attornies, or, 
as they were called in Scotland, writers to 
the signet, but no clergyman could be 
found to support the Amendment. The 
Assembly proceeded to adopt this course 
from their knowledge of the Gentlemen 
composing this Commission, and doubtless 
their opinion must have been strengthened 
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when they learned the terms of the Com- 
mission. In looking at the Members of the 
Commission, he declared that he kad not 
the least objection to individuals belonging 
to the same political party as the noble 
Viscount—far from it, provided they enter- 
tained friendly feelings towards the Church 
of Scotland ; he had rather there should be 
persons of such political sentiments on the 
Commission. He did not even object to 
the names of Dissenters among the Com- 
missioners, merely on the ground of their 
being Dissenters, because he hoped the 
great body of Dissenters was not hostile to 
the Church of Scotland; but when he saw 
persons who were opposed to all religious 
establishments appointed Commissioners, he 
thought it a mockery to place such indivi- 
duals on a Commission to inquire into the 
expediency of extending the efficiency of 
the Established Church of Scotland. He 


Church Commission 


was no friend to any Church Establishment | 
except so far as it afforded a security for | 


the maintenance of true religion and the 
extension of religious knowledge ; but for 
the accomplishment of those objects he 
looked upon Establishments highly 
desirable, and it was his firm conviction 


as 


that the Church of Scotland had fulfilled | 
With respect to the opinions of | 


them. 


individuals composing the Commission, he 
might refer to a book published by one of 
the Members, which he admitted to be very 
ably written, and to contain the best argu- 
ments in favour of the voluntary system | 


that he had ever seen. ‘This production 


displayed great moderation of language, but | 


was composed in a spirit of decided hostility 
to every religious establishment, which the 
writer endeavoured to show must necessarily 
be unjust and unchristian. 


Church of Scotland.] Be that as it might, 
persons hostile to any connexion between 
Church and State, or to any Church Esta- 
blishment whatsoever, would not, in all 


probability, be friendly to the Church of 


Scotland. He believed the majority of the 
Commissioners to be hostile to the esta- 
blishment. When he stated his opinion on 
the subject on a former evening, the noble 
Viscount appeared impressed with the 
necessity of giving it further consideration. 
He understood the noble Viscount to state, 
that considerable discontent _ prevailed 
among the Dissenters, and that they 
complained of not being adequately repre- 
sented in the Commission. He thought if 
the Commission were established to try the 
merits of the case, as between establishments 
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[The Earl of | 


Minto: the book was not written against the | 
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and the voluntary principle, that the Dis- 
senters ought to be represented, but he 
always understood the object of the Com- 
mission to be limited to the expediency of 
the required grant, and he must say, how- 
ever he might still be disposed to admit 
Dissenters as Members of the Commission, 
that the admission of avowed enemies of the 
Church of Scotland in that capacity was an 
act of gross injustice, and calculated to 
defeat the object of the Commission. The 
dissatisfaction arising from the composition 
of the Commission would be aggravated by 
areference to the terms of the document 
under which the Commissioners were to 
act. He objected to the numbering of the 
Members of the Established Church and of 
Dissenters as directed by the Commission ; 
'for if the assistance to be afforded to the 
| Church of Scotland was made to depend on 
' the doctrine of numbers, that was at once 
an approach to the voluntary principle. 
The Voluntary Church Association of 
Scotland, which met in December, adopted 
a Report, written, he believed, by the 
author of the book to which he had already 
referred, in which Report the issuing of 
the Commission of Public Instruction in 
Ireland was hailed as the commencement of 
a happier era, on the ground that the num- 
bering of the Members of the Established 
Church of that country, with a view to the 
regulation of the establishment by that, 
‘involved a principle which, though it did 
not quite come up to the doctrines of the 
association, was notwithstanding a large 
advance towards them. No doubt the 
| present Commission must be acceptable to 
'the Members of this Association on the 
sume grounds. He also objected to the 
Commission, because it threatened to inter- 
fere with the independence of Presbyterian 
'Church Government. The — functions 
delegated to the Commissioners belonged 
exclusively to the Chureh of Scotland 
itself. It was of the nature and essence of 
Presbytery that the whole authority of the 
establishment should be vested in the Body 
of the Church composed of ministers and 
lay elders, and not individuals. The 
King was not the head or visitor of the 
Church of Scotland, and by law he had no 
authority in ecclesiastical matters. It was 
true the presence of his representative in 
the capacity of chief Civil Magistrate was 
recognized in the General Assembly ; but 
the Assembly could meet, and did meet, 
without his intervention. The King could 
not delegate to these Commissioners an 








authority to meddle with the discipline and 
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government of the Scotch Church, which | 


he did not himself possess. He also ob- 
jected to the instructions given to the 


Commissioners to inquire into the funds of 


the Established Church and the amount or 
disposition of tithes or teinds. In Scotland 
the teinds were entirely private property ; 
some being in the hands of capitularies of 
teinds (persons in the same situation as lay 


impropriators in this country), and the. 


greater part being held by landowners who 
had purchased the tithes of their own 
land, and had as good a right to them 
as to the remainder of their estates. 
The teinds were not the property 
of the Church of Scotland, which 
was merely entitled to a competent 
stipend out of them, to be determined by 
the Court of Session at Edinburgh. The 
remainder was private property, and though 
the amount of teinds might be augmented, 


it was impossible to appropriate them to the | 


support of an additional church or minister. 
This species of property was not open to 
the proposed inquiry. 
like another of which their Lordships had 


The commission, | 


lately heard so much, gave very extensive | 


powers on this head; but, whatever might 


be thought of the legality of the Municipal | 


Corporation Commission, there could be no 
doubt here, for the King was not even 
visitor of the Scotch Church, and the 
whole powers of the Commission were 
illegal and nugatory. He objected to the 
appointment of local Commissioners of In- 
quiry, which was contemplated under the 
original Commission. If information were 
all that was really required, it might have 
been obtained without the appointment of 
anew Commission, and without the cost of a 
single farthing, through a Commission, not 
in existence for building churches in the 
Highlands, the duties of which Commission 
had been admirably executed for several 
years at no expense, with the exception of 
a small salary to the secretary. It was not 
with respect to members of the Church of 
England that the Church of Scotland enter- 
tained any apprehensions ; on the contrary, 
to no quarter did she look more confidently 
for sympathy and support than to the right 
rev. Bench, and he believed the demand 
would be responded to. Though himself a 
member of the Church of Scotland, no one 
could be more attached to the Established 
Church of this country, and he felt con- 
fident that members of the Church of Eng- 
land looked with like kindly feelings at the 
establishment in Scotland. He entreated 
the noble Viscount to consider this import- 
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ant subject without reference to party, and 
to take such steps as might be deemed most 
conducive to the welfare of the Chureh and 
to the satisfaction of the people of Scotland. 
He entreated the noble Viscount to recon- 
sider the matter, and if he could not wholly 
withdraw the Commission, at least to mo- 
dify and explain its objects and improve 
the composition of its members. If the 
noble Viscount would take this course, the 
Church of Scotland had every disposition to 
co-operate with the Government in the ac- 
complishment of the objects which it pro- 
fessed to have in view, and the noble Vis- 
count would find that by adopting this 
recommendation he would avoid much 
trouble to himself and his Government, 
and remove a cause of much discontent in 
Scotland. 

Viscount Melbourne admitted the great 
importance of the subject introduced by his 
noble Friend. His noble Friend seemed to 
think that he had made some impression on 
him, and that he was disposed to make con- 
cessions in consequence of what fell from his 
noble Friend on a former evening. Now, 
his noble Friend’s observations always made 
a considerable impression and had great 
weight with him; but on the occasion re- 
ferred to his noble Friend had brought 
forward the subject without notice, and he 
was wholly unprepared to discuss it, so that 
any appearance of yielding or concession 
was owing to his ignorance of the matter, 
and to his having placed greater reliance 
upon his noble Friend's observations than, 
on further consideration, he found them 
entitled to. He was aware of the decision 
of the assembly on this subject—of the dis- 
satisfaction felt by the adherents of the 
Established Churech—and of the discontent 
of every other religious denomination in 
Scotland. After universal content and 
agreement, he did not know whether the 
next best testimony to the impartiality of a 


proceeding such as this, was not discover- 


able in the universal dissatisfaction of all 
parties, for that feeling showed that the 
commission was not exclusively or partially 
constituted. It would be well, in reference 
to this as to other subjects, if they could 
find persons to act as Commissioners who 
stood entirely aloof from prepossession or a 
suspicion of partiality ; but that was abso- 
lutely impossible—for if you had an impar- 
tial Commission, in other words a Commis- 
sion composed of persons wholly unac- 
quainted with the subject, you must also 
have an ignorant Commission, one unac- 
quainted with the subject of inquiry. Fail« 
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ing an impartial Commission, it became 
necessary to look for truth from the conflict 
of adverse opinions, and on this principle he 
maintained that the Commission was fairly 
composed, The speech of Dr. Macfarlan in 
the General Assembly corroborated his view 
of the case. That Gentleman stated Mr. 
Dick, to whom his noble Friend had alluded, 
to be a very respectable man, and that his 
book was the best on his own side of the 
question. Now, he did not think that the 
fact of this Gentleman having put forth the 
doctrines imputed to him temperately, mo- 
derately, and in a_ philosophical tone and 
manner (for no bitterness or acrimony was 
charged against his production) should dis- 
qualify him from forming one of the Com- 
sion. Besides, he had always found that 
the best way of mitigating extreme opinions 
was to employ the parties holding them in 
the public service, not that he supposed 
the modification of sentiment to arise from 
sordid motives, but because he was aware 
that when such men came to be practically 
acquainted with business, they saw the un- 
wiseness and inexpediency of extreme mea- 
sures, and as they were persons of vigorous 
intellect, they beeame useful public fune- 
tionaries. With respect to the other Gen- 
tlemen on the Commission, as his noble 


Friend had not gone into particulars, he 
4 


should abstain from touching on their indi- 


vidual opinions. On the whole, the Com- 
mission appeared to him as fairly consti- 
tuted as such a bodv could well be, but it 
was impossible to satisfy conflicting imter- 
ests. One party, that of the Church, re- 
quired that every body on the Commission 
should be favourable to the required grant. 
—[The Earl of Aberdeen: No: but that 
they should not be unfavourable to the 
Church of Seotland.|—Well, he appre- 
hended that was much the same thing; for 
persons favourable to the Church would be 
desirous of procuring it the grant. But the 
other side was equally unreasonable, and re- 
quired that none should be on the Commis- 
sion but persons unpledged or hostile to the 
establishment. The application for a grant 
of public money originated with the Scotch 
Church ; its friends said there was not suf- 
ficient accommodation for its numbers, and 
its opponents declared that there was more 
Church room than the present worshippers 
could fill, Those assertions were made 
so decidedly by each party, that the Go- 
vernment thought it wise to inquire into 
the real state of the case before taking any 
further step. Perhaps the terms of the Com- 
mission had been extended somewhat widely 
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in consequence of a subsequent application, 
His noble Friend said that the Commission 
was contrary to the fundamental principles 
of the Scotch Church, and that it assumed 
powers which the King himself did not 
possess ; but without pretending to have 
mastered the whole subject, he declared 
that he could not see how the Commission 
violated the rights or privileges of the 
Scotch Establishment. He did not wish to 
say anything which could be construed into 
an attack on the fundamental principles, or 
on the practice of the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland ; but did the noble Lord mean 
to say, that if ever any allegations were 
made respecting the existence of abuses, or 
respecting the mode of reforming abuses in 
that Church, it was not in the power of 
either King or Parliament to inquire into 
those allegations ? If the noble Lord meant 
| to say tlrat, it was a reductio ad absurdum. 
| It was a higher pretension than had ever 
i been set up by the advocates of the Roman 
| Catholic Church against the principle of he 
Reformation. It was exactly the objecton 
'which that Church had urged against the 
| proceedings of the early Reformers. They 
| said, “* This cannot be done by the laity— 
|the laity cannot reform the Church—the 
{Church must reform itself’ That had 
‘been the objection made by the Roman 
Catholics to all the proceedings of Par- 
liament during the progress of the Re- 
formation. The power of Parliament to 
inquire into the abuses or alleged abuses 
existing in the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, extended also to examine into 
the amount of its property. The teinds 
were a property which belonged to the 
Chureh of Scotland.——{The Earl of Aber- 
deen— No, no,” ]—Well, that was a 
complicated question of Scotch law, and he 
must confess that he did not exactly under- 
stand the statement made uponit by the noble 
Earl. He was, however, inclined to think 
that it was a property as liable to be inquired 
into as any other species of property. His 
noble friend had complained of the power 
given under this Commission to the persons 
named in it to appoint others to carry on 
this inquiry : but he thought that his noble 
friend would admit that it was impossible 
that an inquiry of this extent and character 
should be carried on without assistance. 
sut the main question was this: the 
Church of Scotland had demanded a grant 
of public money. Ifit meant to establish its 
right to that grant in order to carry on the 
spiritual instruction of the people of Scot« 
land, had not his Majesty and had not the 
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State a right to say to the Church, “ Show 
us what your funds are, and let us see whe- 
ther your property is or is not sufficient for 
the purposes to which you would apply it ?” 
These were the grounds on which the 
Commission was issued. ‘The zeal of other 
parties had taken advantage of the fact 
of a Commission being issued, and had 
required that the inquiry should also be 
directed to other purposes, which might 
wisely be inquired into ; and for that pur- 
pose the inquiry had been made as extensive 
as possible, and the Commission had been 
constituted as their Lordships now saw it. 
His noble Friend had said that the powers 
granted by this Commission were at once 
illegal and nugatory. ‘They might be nu- 
gatory, for they were not compulsory, but 
he was quite certain that they were not 
illegal. He likewise must assert that the | 
Commission was constituted properly and 
impartially. He was concerned to hear 
that the appointment of this Commission 
had excited discontent in Scotland, but he 
was consoled to find that that discontent 
was not of a party nature, but that it was 
extensive and universal. It was one of the 
strongest proofs that could be given of the 
impartiality with which the Commissioners 
had been selected, that no party was pleased 
with them. It often happened that things 
which commenced in discontent ended 
better than was expected, whilst things 
which commenced in universal satisfaction 
often terminated in general discontent. 
He hoped that the discreet and pru- 
dent manner in which the Commission 
would be exeeuted would fulfil its objects 
without producing any of those disagreeable 
effects which his noble Friend had antici- 
pated. 

The Earl of Haddington expressed his 
surprise that his noble Friend should have 
congratulated himself upon the universal 
dissatisfaction which the appointment of | 
this Commission had created in Scotland. 
How far the issuing of a Commission, 
which on its first appearance had produced 
universal dissatisfaction, was likely to pro- 
duce hereafter general content and religious 
reconciliation, he left to his noble Friend’s 
ingenuity to discover. He would not pre- 
tend to decide to what extent the authority 
of Parliament ought to go in inquiring into 
the condition of the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland. This, however, he would say 
without fear of contradiction from any 
person who knew any thing about the 
Presbyterian religion, that Parliament had 
no right to interfere with the religion or 
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with the religious polity of the Church of 
Scotland. He would not pretend to set 
bounds to the practical omnipotence of Par- 
liament ; but this he would say, that no 
wise and prudent legislator would ever in- 
terfere with the Seotch church without 
great and crying necessity for interference. 
He complained that the issul.g of this Com- 
mission had put the Scotch 
trial, and had plac.d its «enemies in the 
situation of its judges. He admitted that 

y came forward to ask 
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church upon its 


when the Scotch clerg 
a grant of public money, Parliament had a 
right to enter into the statistics ef the ques- 
tion, and to call upon them to show that 
the funds under their control were not suf- 
ficient 
proper spiritual instruction — t 


for the purpose of administering 
the laity 
placed under their superintendence. ‘They 
stated, and they stated with much truth, 
that there was in Scotland a great deficiency 
of places of worship for the members of the 
established Church.‘ no doubt 
that Parliament had a right to examine 
into the correctness of that allegation ; but 
Parliament had no right to go further. 
This Commission, however, went a great 
deal further, and therefore he was sorry 
that it had been appointed. It was not only 
a nugatory, but also an illegal commission ; 
and it was illegal, because under the gene- 
rality of its wording it was competent for 
the Commissioners, if they so thought fit, 
to inquire into matters connected with the 
Scotch Church, intowhich no lay person had 
any right to inquire. Again, there wasa just 
eround of complaint in the manner in which 


the members appointed to act under the 
Commission had been selected from Gentle- 
men who were known to entertain opinions 
hostile to the Established Church. Besides 
the hon. Gentleman whose pamphlet the 
noble Earl had quoted, there was on that 
Commission a Gentleman who from scruples 
of conscience, had refused, when appointed 
to act as a member of the General Assem- 
bly, and another, who had written a pamph- 
let to prove that it was expedient to sever 
the connexion existing at present between 
the Church and State. That was the very 
madness of the day in Scotland, and had 
taken its rise from the general measure 
which was passed four years ago, and which 
had added very largely to the number of 
seceders from the Established Church. Pre- 
viously to that measure the number of se- 
ceders in the country districts—he was not 
speaking of the large manufacturing towns 
—had very much diminished, and religious 
peace was generally prevalent throughout 


Phere was 
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Scotland ; but since that measure dissent 
had again reared its head; and from 
manner in which this commission wa 
worded, and in which the spouts 
under it had been filled up, he thought that 
the return of that religious harmony which 
prevailed some years ago would be post- 
poned to a very distant day. 
mission would awaken a sleeping lion in 
Scotland, and so far from leading to future 
harmony and conciliation would leave their 
Lordships to seek next year, as they were 
seeking now, for the best means of restoring 
religious quiet to that country. 

The Earl of Minto said, that the chief 
point which their Lordships had to consider 
was, as to the objects of the inquiry, and to 
the manner in which that inquiry should be 
conducted. He knew from his own know- 
ledge that the majority of the Commission- 
ers were favourable to the continuance of 
the connexion between Church and State ; 
and he knew them to be gentlemen of such 
temper, moderation, and prudence, that he 
was sure no fear need be entertained but 
the inquiry would be conducted in the 
most proper and impartial manner. They 
represented no particular class of opinions 
or feelings, and he was convinced would 


conduct the inquiry just as it should be con- 


ducted. As to the statement which wa 
made by the noble Earl that the maine 
of Dissenters had increased since the passing 
of the Reform Bill, he gave it an unquali- 
fied contradiction, for he was persuaded 
that the numbers of persons connected 
with the Church of Scotland was greater 
now than it was three years ago. 

The Duke of Buccleuch objected to 
granting such extensive powers, as were 
given by this Commission, to persons who 
were totally unknown to the Church. As 
to the Commissioners, he knew nothing of 
them, with the exception of one for whom 
he entertained the highest esteem, and in 
whom personally he could place the great- 
est confidence. This, however, was only 
an individual feeling. He still looked upon 
this Commission with great distrust. If it 
were not actually illega il, it went as nearly 
as possible to infringe “those Acts of the Le- 
gislature which had been confirmed by the 
oath of the Sovereign, who had sworn to 
leave inviolate the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church as settled by law. This Commis- 
sion had given great dissatisfaction to every 
class in Scotland. ‘The General Assembly 
looked upon it with suspicion, because they 
apprehended that injury would be done by 
it to the Established Church of Scotland ; 


That Com- | 
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| whilst the Seceders were dissatisfied with 


{ 


| 


| 


| 





it because there were not more persons in 
the Commission who were for the destruc- 
tion of that Church altogether. 

The Marquess of Breadalbane admired 
the constitutional zeal of the noble Duke ; 
but if the Commission were, as it had been 
said by a noble Earl opposite, completely 
nugatory, of course nothing could result 
from it. The dissatisfaction which had 
been spoken of was grounded upon the in- 
dividuals composing “the Commission, and 
yet, after all, only one of these individuals 
his ad been pointed out as being opposed to 
the Established Church. W ith respect to 
the rest of them, the only objection was, 
that some of them were very young men. 
Perhaps it would have been better if men 
had been appointed who were older and more 
experienced ; at the same time, he had no 
doubt that though young, they would give 
a true and faithful Report of the facts they 
had to inquire into; for they had only to 
report on facts ; they were not called upon, 
he supposed, to give any opinion on the sub- 
ject of their inquiry. He thought, there- 
fore, that all that had been stated against 
the Commission really amounted to. very 
little. 

The Marquess of Bute objected to the 
Commission not on the narrow ground that 
t was illegal as applied to the Church of 
Scotland, but that such a Commission was 
inconsistent with the principle of an Estab- 
lished Church altogether, and, therefore, 
with the Established Church of Scotland. 

The Earl of Aberdeen expressed his dis- 
appointment at the very little assurance 
which his noble Friend (Lord Melbourne) 
had given him as to any alteration being 
made in the terms of this Commission. Still, 
however, he did not despair; but trusted 
the good sense, candour, and good wishes of 
his noble Friend for the exercise of his au« 
thority in so far modifying the Commis- 
sion, at least in the practical execution of 
it, as that it should not lead to those con- 
sequences which, he could assure his noble 
Friend, were but too generally apprehended 
by the people of Scotland would result from 
it. 

Subject dropped. 
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Municipal Corporations’ and the Irish Chureh Bills be 
passed; from St. Marylebone, and by Mr. RicHArD 
Puitips, from Kidderminster, in favour of the Municipal 
Corporations’ Bill.— By Mr. CHALMERs, from Montrose, 
to the same effect.—By Sir SamuerL WHALLEY, from 
St. Marylebone, for Remitting the Sentence on the Dor- 
chester Labourers. —By Mr. Stncuarr, from Bathgate, in 
favour of the Church of Scotland; from the Provincial 
Synod of Argyll, against the Glasgow Universities’ Bill.— 
By Mr. Witks, from Boston, and Mr. Sturt, from 
Derby and Ludlow, for compelling the Lords to pass the 
Municipal Corporations’ Bill—By Mr. Hawes, from the 


Corporation Reform— 


Licensed Victuallers of London and Middlesex, against | 


the Spirit Licences’ Bill, for permitting Music and Daneing 
in Publie Houses, 


Corporation Rerrorm — PETITION. | 
Mr. Sfrudt presented a Petition, numerously 
signed, from Ludlow, calling upon the 
House to resist the vile and desperate 
attempt of the Peers to stop Reform, and 
praying the House not to agree to the 
Lords’ Amendments to the Corporation 
Reform Bill. 

Mr. Charlton thought it a great pity 


that this petition had not the addresses of 


the persons who sent them to the House 
attached to them. The charge brought 
against the House of Lords was most un- 
justifiable [eries of “ Oh] He would 
repeat, that the conduct of those who had 
charged the House of Lords with un- 
constitutional proceedings, was most un- 
justifiable. What! were a sct of pot-house 
politicians, the tag-rag and bob-tail of the 
town, to charge the House of Lords with 
unconstitutional conduct ? 
Lords was of vast importance in counter- 


acting and controlling the democratic ten- | 


dency of that House, and such an accusa- 
tion only betrayed the ignorance of the 
petitioners, and of those who cheered the 
petition. Was it to be said, that such 
persons as the petitioners should call upon 
that House to stop the Supplies? As to 


the Corporation of Ludlow, and its sup- | 
posed abuses, he begged to refer the hon. | 


Gentleman to the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, who stated, that of late years its 
conduct had been irreproachable, and that 
they had not met with any accounts more 
carefully kept. But he might go farther, 
and assert, that of late years the Corpora- 
tion had been influenced by no_ party 
motives. He was satisfied that what he 
had said was participated by—he might 
almost say—nine-tenths of the respectable 
population of Ludlow. The same persons 
had signed their names to the petition three 
or four times over, and some women were 
among the subscribers. He believed that 
this petition was the prototype of many 
others of the same kind, and that it was 
not entitled to much attention. 
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Dr. Baldwin thought it right to say, 
that though he did not object to the con- 
duct of the House of Lords in altering and 
amending Bills sent to them, he did object 
to their invasion of the rights of the people, 
and to their resistance to the restitution of 
the rights of the people. They had 
}gone to this extent with regard to the 
| Municipal Reform Bill; and so far the 
conduct of the House of Lords had 
| been unconstitutional. He hoped that the 
House of would take proper 
measures to prevent the mutilation of the 
Corporation Reform Bill. 

Mr. Scarlett begged to say, in answer to 
the hon. Member who spoke last, that the 
| offensive parts of the Municipal Corpora- 
i tions’ Bill had been carried by a majority 
(of Seoteh and Lrish Members, and not 
| by 2% majority of English Members. 
| When that hon. Member talked of an in- 
|fringement of rights, he (Mr. Scarlett) 
would ask, when was a more violent attack 
| made upon rights than by this very measure? 

It amounted to an abolition of all franchises ; 

and were not the franchises of the people 
| the rights of the people ?- Was it fit, then, 

to attack the House of Lords for defending 

the rights and privileges of the people? 
| He contended, that such language ought 
i not to be used. 

Mr. Strutt could not help thinking that 
| the hon. Member for Ludlow had displaved 
/an unnecessary degree of warmth, especially 

in complaining of the attack upon the Cor- 
poration of Ludlow. Although the hon. 
|Member now appeared as the defender of 
the Corporation, if report spoke truly, 
it was not long since he had been its in- 
| veterate opponent, and had been most suc- 
cessful in remedying some of its abuses. 
He could only say, that he had received 
the petition, accompanied by a letter from 
a gentleman worthy of credit, and well 
known to the hon. Member for Ludlow. 
The petition before the House had 600 
' signatures, 

Mr. Charlton said, that by the letter in 

| his possession, he was informed, that one 
boy had signed the petition four or five 
times; he was mistaken, he had read the 
letter in haste, and on referring to it again 
| he found it asserted, that this boy had signed 
‘the petition nine times. The letter con- 
| taining this fact was from the High Bailiff 
‘of Ludlow, and he hoped that the hon. 
Member was satisfied with this authority. 
The hon. Member had alluded to him (Mr. 
Charlton) as appearing in a new character ; 
he appeared in the same character he had 


Petition. 
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always sustained, and which he never 
would abandon while he was a public man. 
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over. They would have had no just 


| ground of complaint if the Hanoverian 


When the Corporation of Ludlow did not | 


act according to its charter, he had neither 


spared pains nor expense to compel them to | 


adhere to it; he had found the law strong 


enough without resorting to such a despi- 


cable Bill as the Municipal Corporations | 
| what means of redress had been adopted ? 


Bill, as it went from this House to the 
other. 


manceuvre. As he said before, the law as 


That measure was a mere election | 


it existed was strong enough for the remedy | 
of abuses in Corporations, and having re- | 
turned to their Charter the Corporation of | 
Ludlow had secured the good opinion of the | 
iron trade of Belgium, and discourage that 


Commissioners. 


Mr. Potter said, that if he were not | 
much mistaken the hon. Member once be- | 


longed to the Birmingham Political Union; 
he had himself been a Member of it, and 
he had supposed that the hon. Gentleman 


| important that the French 


was one of its most thorough-going Mem- | 


bers. Now that the hon. Member had 
changed sides, he did not seem more mode- 
rate in the opposite direction. 


| ceived information 


Mr. Charlton had not the least objection | 
effect what it bad threatened some years 


that his political sentiments should be 
brought under discussion. He had done 
what he could to promote a Reform in Par- 
liament ; and he believed that he had been 
a Member of the Birmingham Union ; but 
he had never been a very zealous Member, 
and had never been present at any of its 
meetings. 
what then? He had belonged to it to pro- 
lution, and to set up a republic in the 
country, which seemed to be the object of 
the promoters of the Municipal Reform 
Bill. The hon. Member who had attacked 
him was one of the most prominent of 
the promoters of that measure ; it was 
good for nothing but to produce a revo- 
lution, and to establish a republic, and in 
spite of the hint of the hon. Member, he 
would do his utmost to resist it. 

Mr. Polter was not a Republican; he 
was anxious only for good Government, and 
he was satisfied that the Municipal Reform 
Bill would effect that object. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Iron Trape.] Mr. Alderman T'homp- 
son wished to put two questions to the 


President of the Board of Trade. 
six months ago, a memorial had been pre- 
sented from the iron manufacturers of 
South Wales, pointing out the serious evils 
likely to arise to them from the increase of 
the tariff on iron in the kingdom of Han- 


Government had imposed the same duty 
on iron from all other countries, but such 
was not the fact ; and as he presumed that 
a representation had been made from this 
country on the subject, he wished to know 
whether any answer had been returned, or 


His other question had relation to the same 
branch of trade ; for some years past, the 
French Government had imposed a dis- 
criminating duty, and iron imported by sea 
paid double the duty of iron imported by 
land ; the clear object being to favour the 


of England. He wished to know what was 
the present position of the matter, as it was 
Government 
should act impartially towards all foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Poulett. Thomson would endeavour 
to give the hon. Member an answer. As 
to the first question, as soon as he had re- 
that the Hanoverian 
Government had actually carried into 
by the 
He had 


ago, a remonstrance was made 
Board to which he belonged. 


| communicated with the Secretary for Fo- 
/ reign Affairs, and the Hanoverian Minister 
had been informed, that if the discrimi- 


Even if he had attended them, | 


nating duty were persevered in, Great 
Britain would feel it necessary to retaliate 


‘by means of an Order in Council, which 
mote Reform, and not to produce revo- | 
the same footing. The Hanoverian Minister 


would place the productions of Hanover on 


left this country immediately afterwards, 
and the answer of his Government had 
not vet been received ; but he could assure 
the House that he should feel no hesitation 
in recommending the course which the Act 
had placed in the discretion of the Crown. 
The attempt had been made in this way ; 


the increased duty was laid upon rolled 


About | 


| 


iron, not exactly specifying English iron, 
but the eflect was the same, and the 
Hanoverian Government had followed the 
example of America with a slight differ- 
ence, but clearly bringing the tariff within 
the terms of a discriminating duty. As to 
the second question, he regretted much to 
state that no progress with regard to im- 
proving our commercial relations with 
France had lately been made—certainly 
not that progress which he (Mr. Poulett 
Thomson) had had reason to expect would 
have been made by the French Govern- 
ment. He had had the honour of stating, 


on a former occasion, that steps had been 
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taken by the French Government to reduce 
various duties, and a considerable alteration 


was carried into effect during the Session of 


1833-4; the duties on cotton-twist, on tin, 
and on a number of other small articles, were 
lowered, and the whole system was to have 
been consolidated in a Customs’ Bill; but 


fAva. 28} 


| 


| es } 
estapishied. 


he was sorry to add that, in the session of | 
the French Chamber of 1834, no further | 


measures had been adopted. He r eretted 
it extremely, because he was satisfied that 
hopes had been raised in the minds of the 
French people, that the commercial rela- 


tions of the two nations would be extended ; | 
and those hopes, for the present, at least, | 


had been disappointed. He trusted, how- 
ever, that by the arrival of another Session, 


the question would be in a different and) 


more satisfactory state, and to accomplish 
this, no effort that could be made by this 
Government should be wanting. In the 
meantime, he was bound to say, that he did 
not think that the trade of Great Britain 
had materially sutfered by the delay ; 
official returns produced by the French 
Ministers themselves showed that the smug- 
gler had introduced an immense quantity of 
goods, which would, with a liberal system, 
have found their way into the country 


and 


through the Custom-house in the natural | 


course of trade. ‘Vhe alteration in the duty 
upon some commodities proved distinctly 
that it was the interest of France to 
remove exorbitant imposts, in order to 
secure a greater revenue. The hon. 
Member had alluded to the question of 
discriminatory duties, and, for one, he was 
not disposed to admit that these duties did 
not fall within the class of discriminatory 
duties, giving a preference to one country 
over another. The French Government 
contended that they were not discrimi- 
natory, because they did not refer to the 
country where the goods were produced, 
but only to the place from which they were 
introduced. That argument he was not 
disposed to admit, because the effect might 
be to compel this country to send iron by 
land to France through some other coun- 


try, instead of shipping it directly for a! 


French port. He was aware that the 


question was a difficult one, and he ad- | 
mitted that time might be necessary for the | 
establishment of a system of perfect equality. | 


ay* 


He contended, however, and would 
tend, that Great Britain had a right to the 
admission of the principle, and ultimately 
to see it carried into effect. 
ago the French Government had been in- 


formed, that unless the principle was ad- 


Third 
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| the best of his ability. 
Some time | 
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| persevered in the 
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noble Lord’s explanation. 
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the evidence, that the istrate acted to 
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forbearance were carried too far, instead of 
its preserving the public peace it had very 
often the contrary effect. Much must de- 
pend on the measures that were taken be- 
forehand. After an event had occurred, 

was exceedingly difficult to determine what 
would have been the result of a different 
course of proceeding. In this case, some 
might be of opinion that it was wrong to 
‘all the military in; with respect to the 
Bristol case, on the other hand, it might be 
contended, that if the military had been 


called in earlier the rioting would have been | 

r suppress d, He would assure the 
_statement concerning the prevalence of the 
(trafhe in slaves in the island of Cuba was 
| but too true: 
‘of the Government in endeavouring to 
repress it was to be found in the several 


1 


hon. Gentleman that this question had 

attention ; 
and he would add, that he thought there 
was wanting in the country a better sys- 


attracted a great deal of his 


tem of magistracy in the populous districts, 


and a better svstem of police. He had 


already entered into some correspondence | 2 
that moment with Spain, for the purpose of 


with the Lord-licutenant of St: allordshive 


on the subject, and he should endeavour to | 
‘still incomplete, he could not at present 
enter into them. 

Mr. Villiers said, that what had fallen | 


introduce some improvements with as little 
delay as possible, 
from the noble Lord respecting the neces- 
sity of an improved police and magistracy, 
had given him great satisfaction, and he 
was sure that it would give great satisfac- 
tion to his constituents. The want of 
competent magistrates was a great evil 
throughout the country ; but he believed 
hat there was no district of equal extent 
and population, where the want of efficient 
local authority was more deeply felt than 
t was at Wolverham pton, He was vlad to 
‘ar the opinion mit expressed by the 
le Lord, as if acted ein, it would go 
ar to remedy the evil for which he sheuld 
ave been anxious to direct his attention to 
1e results of the recent inquiry. 
Mr. Thorneley was understood to intimate 
that he would decline bringing forward any 
motion on the subject. 


l 
i 


Suave Trape — Sarpinia.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the third 
reading of a Bill for carrying into effect 
a measure agreed to with the Government 
of Sardinia for suppressing the Slave Trade. 

Mr. JZume took the opportunity of asking 
if any measure had been or would be taken 
to put a stop to the practices at present pre- 
valent in Cuba, where the slave trade was 
in a very flourishing condition—where, in- 
deed, every vessel sailing to the coast of 
Africa might be insured for a fixed rate of 
per centage! The French flag had wholly 
disappeared in connexion with this traffic, 
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but still the Spanish flag was to be found 
covering its continuance. If this state of 
things were to remain, it was impossible 
that they could expect in our own West- 
India islands that improvement in our lack 


| population which it was desirable see 


effected. He wished to ask whether, ai 
the agreements existing with the Spanish 
Government—for which agreements we 


had paid 800,000/—we had not the power 
immediately to enforce the abolition of the 
'trade >and if not, whether some other 


agreenient could not be entered into ? 
Mr. Charles Wood admitted that the 


the best proof of the activity 


captures which had been lately made 
Negotiations were, however, going on at 


effecting a new treaty ; and as they were 


Mr. IZume said, nothing but the declar- 
ing of this trade to be piracy would be 


| effectual in suppressing it. 


Bill read a third time. 


Sramps AND AssEssED Taxes.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved that the 
Report of the Stamps and Assessed ‘Taxes’ 
Bill be brought up. 

Mr. Flume took the opportunity of sug- 
gesting to the right hon, Gentleman, who 
had declined to repeal the Stamp-duty upon 
new spi spers, on the ground of wanting 
funds, the proprie ty of devoting to that pur- 
pose the sum of 350,000/,, yet remaining 
unapplied out of the million which had been 
advanced to the Irish clergy. It was now 
understood that the Irish Tithe Bill had 
been dropped altogether in the other House ; 
and he would submit to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that it would be well, now 
that the money in question had been 
spurned and rejected by that House, for 
him to amend the present Bill, by at once 
reducing the amount of the duty to which 
he alluded to the sum of one penny. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
never consent to reduce a tax by means of 
an issue of Exchequer Bills, for the money to 
which his hon. Friend alluded was but a 
fund remaining of unissued Exchequer Bills. 

Mr. Flume observed, that when he desired 
the reduction, he did not contemplate the 
necessity of providing for any consequent 
decrease of revenue; on the contrary he 
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thought a diminution of the duty would 
lead to an increase. 

Mr.O’ Connell said, that the House might 
also apply the 750,000/. which had becn 
advanced out of the million to that purpose. 
They had, indeed, expressed their willit 
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10a 


ness to remit their claim to that amount on | 
the Irish clergy who had received it, but | 


that th 


elsewhere it had been said, 
tant clergy ought to repay 
teport brought up. 


j t 


Corporation ReEFoRM —— 
AMENDMEN’T.| Phe Co porat ion 
Bill was brought from the Lords. 
The Chancellor of the E 
the purpose of moving, not that 
ments only be printed, 
usual course, but that 
amended, be printed ; and said, that tha 
was the only way in which the measure 
a new measure pects 
tainly one requiring full consideratio 
could be discussed. He trusted that that 
arrangement would be productive of no 
serious delay, as he expected that copies of 
the measure would be in the hands of 
Members by Monday next, when it should, 
he proposed, be taken into consideration. It 
was at all events extremely desirable that 
they should have it before them in a com- 
plete state, for the purpose of well-consi- 
dering a measure which had attracted more 
attention within that House, and, indeed, 
had excited more interest out of that House, 
than any piece of legislation which, si 
the passing of the Reform Bill, had been 
propounded. Such being the case, he trusted 
that he might take the liberty of earnestly 
recommending hon. Gentlemen not to enter, 
at the present moment, into a discussion 
which could not be productive of any pos 
sible good, and which could be only in ar 
ticipation of that most serious discussion 
which must take place when the Bill w: 
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in their hands after being printed, when | no 


they would have not only to express opi- 
nions but to come to a decision upon th 
subject. He trusted, he would again say, 


m tae 


the question being one of such interest and | 


11 


magnitude, that the House would 
think that he was acting in any shape im- 
properly or unbecomingly, as one of those 
most friendly to the Bill as it was sent from 
that House, if he took the liberty of 
earnestly entreating the House to postpone 
at present a discussion which could lead to 
no good result, and which might impede th« 
fair, calm, and deliberate but resolute deci- 
sion upon the subject. He would, therefore, 


not 


aq 
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journed Debate on the Committal of this 
Bill to be resumed, 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that he was 
anxious to know from the Speaker whether 
this was to be considered a private or a 
public Bill. 

The Speaker was understood to reply 
that it was undoubtedly a private Bill. 

Sir John Hobhouse begged to read one of 
the Standing Orders with respect to the re- 
ception of private Bills. It was laid down 
in the st nding Order, which he read to the 
House, that the House would not receive 
any petition for a private Bill after the 13th 
of March; that no private Hill should be 
read a first time after the 13th of April; 
and that no Report should be received after 


the 13th of June. He thoueht, therefore, 


that this Standing Order of the House pre- 


this Bill. 
i 


11} 


clu led the ir proces ding Witn 
The Speaker was une to say that 
the further consideration of this Bill, though 
one, was not shut out by the 
Standing Order which had been read; for 
the House had it in its power to dispense 
with such order if it pleased; and this 
very day the Royal Assent had been given to 
several private Bills introduced without com- 
pliance with such order. 
Mr. Hume was really surprised that the 
right hon. Baronet, the President of the 
India Board, should raise a technical objee- 
tion toa Bill, the principle of which had 
been admitted by its passing through a 
second reading. Indeed he must say it was 
an act of cruelty to Mr. Buckingham to in- 
terpose such a technical objection at such a 
moment as this; for what were the facts 
of the Why these: that the late 
Cabinet of Lord Grey, composed of very 
nearly the same members as the present 
Cabinet of Lord Melbourne, granted a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry—the Committee reported 
unanimously that Mr. Buckingbam ought 
to receive compensation—the resolutions 
being drawn up by the hand of Lord Glen- 
ele, still a Cabinet Minister, and approved 
by the noble Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, now the leader of the 
House of Commons, and yet, in the face of 
all this, the new President of the India 
soard, in opposition to his predecessors, as 
well as to his colleagues, comes forward, 
after failing to carry the House with him 
on the merits of the question, to put it 
aside by a purely technical objection. This 
conduct of the right hon. Baronet was to 
him perfectly unaccountable ; and he would 
have done himself more honour if he had 
come forward manfully, waving all techni- 
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calities, and put the question on its merits, 
and its merits alone, for on these only ought 
it to be decided. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that the objec- 
tion he had stated was no technical one, 
but an objection which had been very 
properly taken by the Counsel for the East- 
India Company when they were heard at 
the Bar. If this Bill were to be proceeded 
with, contrary to the established rules of 
the House in the case of private Bills, the 
East-India Company would not have time 
to get up their case. Justice could not be 
done to either party, unless the question 
were referred to a Committee up stairs, and 
it would not be possible that a determination 
could be come to by such a Committee 
during the present Session. 

Mr. O'Connell hoped, that the Bill would 
be allowed to go forward as it had com. 
menced—as a public Bill. The House had 
permitted it to be brought in as such, it 
had been read a second time as such, Coun- 
sel had been heard before their Bar instead 
of before a Committee, which would have 
been the proper place had the Bill been re- 
garded as a private one ; and now when the 
opponents of the Bill were beaten on its 
merits, and had not an argument left to 
stand on, they turned round and met it 
with a miserable technicality, Really it 
was high time that such courses as these 
should be laid aside; they were unworthy 


| the character of a tribunal of justice ; and 


if ever there was a case in which they were 
unbecoming this was one. It was said, too, 
that there was no time to consider the sub- 


ject properly during the present Session. 


Why should there not be time? The evi- 


} dence lay in a very small compass, and the 


House might hear it and determine on the 
amount of compensation that should be 
given, in a single sitting. There was 
always time for justice, if persons were but 
willing to employ it for that purpose. For 
himself, he must say, that he thought a 
clearer case of robbery had never been es- 
tablished than that which had been perpe- 
trated towards Mr. Buckingham. Not even 
the history of the Colonies—bad as it was 
—could present another such case of un- 
paralleled wrongs ; for after the acquittal by 
the Government for four of the articles 
complained of—and acquittal by a jury for 
the fifth—he is banished for a sixth article 
which so far from being an improper one, 
was a mere anticipation of the very judg- 
ment passed by the India Directors them- 
selves. It condemned, in very mild and 
gentle terms, the appointment of a Scotch 
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parson to be a Stationer General, and the 
tenor of the article was to shew, that the 


two offices were incompatible, that the per- | 
son holding the two should abandon one and | 
adhere to the other—be cither parson or | 
stationer, but not both—as in that case the | : ' 
|} might with ease be repell 


duties of ‘either would be sure to be neg- 
lected. And what really happened? Why 
this. 


demned by the Board of 
condemned by the General 

Scotland, to whom the parson was amenable, 
and was annulled by all three, though Mr. 


Buckingham, who had been the first to call | 


nylic attention to its impropriety, was 
yublic attent t priety 


made the victim of his public virtue—for | 
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That as soon as ever this appoint- | 
ment was heard of in England, it was con- 
demned by the Court of Directors—con- | 
Control—and | 
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really this was an act which did him hon- | 


our, and for which he should have been 
thanked and rewarded, instead of being 
banished and ruined. He trusted, therefore, 
that the right hon. Baronet would wave 
these technical obstructions, and let the 
House deal with the question on its merits, 
as on those alone it ought to be decided. 
Mr. Wilks concurred in every word that 
had been uttered by the hon, and learned 
Member for Dublin ; and added his earnest 


prayer that the House would not suffer jus- | 


tice to be defeated by a mere technicality. 
He was familiar with the subject from the 
beginning, and he had watched its progress 


to the end: and he must say, that he had» 
never entertained but one Opinion on if, | 


which was this—that Mr. Bucking! 
most unjustly, oppressively, and ernelly de- 
prived of his personal liberty and ruimed in 
his property, not only without having com- 
mitted any fault, but for conduct which did 
him the highest honour, and which could 
never be mentioned but to his praise. The facts 
were so familiar to the people of Pngland 
generally, that this was the almost universal 
sentiment : and his conviction was, that the 
conduct of the right 1 Baronet (Sir 
John Hobhouse) in opposing this just and 
reasonable claim would excite the greatest 
astonishment wherever it was known, if 
even stronger feelings were not engendered 
by it. Mr. Buckingham, he would contend, 
had acted with the greatest delicacy in not 
pressing these claims forward before. — He 
sincerely hoped that the Bill would be al- 
lowed to go forward as a public Bill, and 
secure the sanction of the House at least in 
the present Session. 

The Solicilor-General said, that Mr. 
Buckingham had been warned of the conse- 
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wished that other Gentlemen pecuniarily 
interested in the decision of various ques- 
tions that came before the House, whether 
for the adjustment of tithes, the appropria- 
tion of corporate property, or the regulation 
of the corn laws, would only follow his 
example, and abstain from voting on ques- 
tions in which their pecuniary interests 
were at stake. As to the complaint raised 
by ibs right hon. Baronet of his (Mr. 
Buckingh am) having forwarded to the 
Mcudans a printed statement of his case, 
and a circular desiring their attendance on 
the debate, to hear and judge for them- 
selves, and give their votes accordingly ; 
this was even more groundless than the 
pier ding. Every one must be aware, that 
as these transactions took place many years 
ago, and in a very distant quarter of the 
globe, it was hardly probable that hon. 
Members should be familiar with them in 
all their details; and as the evidente on 
the subject filled a large folio volume, which 
it was very unlikely that most Members 
would read, considering the vast mass of 
papers presented to them for examination 
every morning during the Session, he 
thought he should be consulting their con- 
venience, and advancing the ends of justice, 
if he placed in the hands of every Member 
as brief a view of the case as he could pos- 
sibly compress within the compass of a 
single sheet of paper. ‘This was done ; 
and the sheet contained only extracts from 
the large volume of evidence arranged i 
order. But the very circum- 
stance which made this document so dis- 
agrecable to the right hon. Baronet, was 
that which made it especially valuable in 
his (Mr. Buckingham’s) eyes. Not a fact 
in it could be controverted—not an Opinion 
in it could be overturned-—and there it still 
remained, unrefuted and irrefutable, for 
present conviction, as well as for future re- 
ference and use. As to the circulars that 
were issued to request the attendance of 
Members, he (Mr. Buckingham) had very 
high and very unexceptionable authority 
for such a course :—for almost every morn- 
ing he himself received a written circular 
from the Treasury, sometimes respectfully 
requesting his attendance to put the Speaker 
in the Chair, or in other words, to assist in 
making a House, when the Ministers 
wished this for their own purposes. Some- 
times earnestly entreating attendance on 
some important debate; and sometimes 
most earnestly and most particularly urging 
attendance for some certain division ex- 
pected to come on in the eyening,~—the 
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lines being underscored to give 
possible importance to the 


the Government to do, it could hardly be 
wrong in any individual member to follow, 
—more especially the invitation 
merely to attend, without asking support, 
or endeavouring, in any way whatever, 
influence the decision of the party attend- 
ing. He would next, with the permission 
of the House, address himself to the ques- 
tion of the Bill, and the arguments of the 
learned counsel against it: and in doing 
this he was happy to say, that besides the 
general authorities for such a course, before 
referred to, he was able to cite the particu- 
lar authority of the right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir John Hobhouse) himself. On 
the occasion of his (Mr. Buckingham’s) ex- 
plaining to that right hon. Gentleman, the 
reasons which induced him to give cireula. 
tion to the printed statement of his case— 
he said that one of his motives was a desire 
to put hon. Members in possession of its 
leading facts, which he might net perhaps 
have an opportunity of stating in his own 
person, by a speech made from his place in 
Parliament—as there might be some dith- 
culty, especially if the House should be 
late, of his obtaining any lengthened hear- 
ing—to which the right hon. baronet 
plied, that he (Mr. Buckingham) need not 
be under any apprehension on that account 
as the House would be bound to hear any 
Gentleman addressing himself to their at- 
tention on a subject so deeply conn 
with his own interests and character, though 
it was not easy to reconcile this opinion ot 
the right hon. Baronet with 
quent declaration, that he (Mr. Bucking- 
ham) ought not even to have been present 
at the debate—for how any Member could 
address himself to the House, or obtain their 
hearing, without his being present within 
its walls, it was rather dithcult to under- 
stand. 

Sir John Hobhouse rose and said, he cer- 


as was 


re- 


»t } 
ecicu 


tainly did not recollect having stated what | 


had been described. He had no doubt that 


he had so stated it, as the hon. Gentleman | 


Mr. Buckingham) asserted it, but it had 
certainly since escaped his recollection. 

Mr. Buckingham resumed, and said he 
could repeat, with the greatest confidence, 
the statement he had just made. His own 
recollection of the matter was pertectly 
distinct and clear, however faint might be 
the recollection of the right hon, Gentle- 
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came to the practice, and asserted, with 
more boldness than truth, that the Calcutta 
Journal teamed with dangerous and in- 
flammatory matter, calculated to excite se- 
dition and rebellion among the troops, and 
dissatisfaction in all ranks of society. Was 
it not, however, remarkable that, with all 
this magazine of dangerous materials before 
him, he never ventured to select a single 
specimen so as to allow the House to judge 
of the nature of its composition. Not a 
solitary article was cited—not a single line 
was read: and why? Undoubtedly for the 
best of all possible reasons—that not a 
single article, or paragraph, or passage ex- 
isted, which, taken with the context, could 
be made to bear out such statement, and 


Mr. Buckingham’s 


therefore assertion was offered in lieu of 


proof. The hon. Member next showed 
from several authorities, that the Calcutta 
Journal did not deserve the character given 
to it by Mr. Sergeant Spankie. He then 
continued: the fact had often been men- 
tioned, that a certain Dr. Bryce, a presby- 
terian clergyman, had been made Clerk for 
the supply of Stationery, and that the 
article for which he (Mr. Buckingham) 
was banished, was one condemning that 
appointment, but in terms so good hu- 
moured and gentle, that no human being, 


probably, except the Governor-General of 


India for the time being, would ever think 
of punishing a man in any way for writing it, 
much less consigning him to banishment and 
ruin. This same Dr. Bryce, of whose im- 
proper appointment he (Mr. Buckingaam) 
had spoke so mildly, avowed a doctrine so 
atrocious, that it was scarcely credible it 
should ever have been publicly proclaimed ; 
the doctrine was this: —that when a public 
writer could not be refuted in argument, 
and when his arguments derived strength 
from the excellence of his character, it was 
fair to attack that character, and overthrow 
it if possible, so as by that means, if by no 
other, to bring the argument into disrepute. 
And to show how well this half-clergyman, 
half-stationer, followed up his doctrine in 
practice, it might be added that he became 
the editor of the Indian John Bull News- 


yaper, in which he published a series of 
J ] 


libels on his (Mr. Buckingham’s) private 
character, which were prosecuted in the 
Supreme Court, which were followed by 
conviction and damages, and which drew 
from the learned Judge, then presiding on 
the bench, one of the severest censures pro- 


bably ever passed on an individual holding | 


that rank in life, and so recently advanced 
in station by the Indian Government. Yet, 
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while he (Mr. Buckingham) had been ba- 
nished without trial and ruined, for having 
condemned this appointment as improper, 
on which he had only anticipated the Di- 
rectors’ own views, this same convicted li- 
beller was retained in his office for a full 
year beyond the receipt of the order for his 
dismissal from home, and was honoured 
and rewarded to the fullest extent of the 
power of the local authorities so to do. 
The learned Counsel had said, that he 
(Mr. Buckingham) had been banished by a 
lawful power, and that, therefore, he was 
not entitled to ask for any redress; and 
great stress had evidently been laid on this 
argument by the small minority by whom 
this Bill had been opposed. But he (Mr. 
Buckingham) again contended—first, that 
there was no infringement of the regula- 
tions laid down for the guidance of the 
press in the article for which he was ba- 
nished :—next, that those regulations never 
had the force of law until after he had 
been punished for the alleged infringement 
of them :—and, lastly, that though the 
power of banishment, by withdrawal of 
licence, was a power given by the law in 
the last India Charter, it had never been 
given tor such a purpose as this, but for 
one entirely different. The hon. Member 
quoted several authorities to confirm this 
view, and after observing that Lord Hast- 
ings and his Council were divided as to the 
propriety of establishing the liberty of the 
press in India, concluded by saying, that he 
fell a victim to his attachment to the liberal 
principles by which Lord Hastings’s Go- 
‘ernment was characterized, and in the 
conflict between that Nobleman and his 
council, he fell a sacrifice. ‘The learned 
Counsel had said too, that if any wrong 
had been done, the Governor-General 
should have been sued for damages or pro- 
secuted for his offence—and this too had 
been the language held on a former even- 
ing by the hon. Secretary to the India 
Board (Mr. Vernon Smith). But both 
these hon. Gentlemen knew very well that 
the Governor-General by whom this great 
‘wrong had been perpetrated, had died on 
| his passage to England, so that no proceed- 
lings could be followed up against him ; 
‘and next they knew, or ought to know, 
{that supposing him to be alive, there was 
no possibility of reaching him through any 
process of law in this country. The very 
worst part of the whole attair, had been, 
strange to say, passed over in entire silence 
by every one of the speakers who had op- 
posed themselves to the progress of the 
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Bill ; for neither the right hon. President 
of the India Board (Sir John Hobhouse)— 
nor his zealous coadjutor and secretary 
(Mr. V. Smith)—nor their near ally, the 
learned Solicitor-General (Sir R. M. Rolfe) 
—nor the hon. proprietor of East-India | 
Stock (Mr. Robinson)—nor either of the 
learned Counsel, (Mr. Spankie and Mr. | 
Wigram) had said one word about the 
transfer of the copyright—made valuable 
by his (Mr. Buckingham’s) capital and la- 
bour—to Dr. Muston, who had bestowed 
on it neither the one nor the other; but 
who, after its transfer by the Indian Go- 
vernment, sold it for his own benefit and 
realized the profit. The history of the | 
affair was this:—when he quitted India, 
he left the whole of his Journal and its 
attendant property under the management 
of competent persons, who, as the law then 
stood, could not be punished but by legal | 
process, and could not be arbitrarily ba- 
nished, as he had been, without trial or 
conviction of any ofience—for this was a 
distinction reserved for those who were of 
British blood—no cther person could be so 
tyrannically dealt with. While, however, 
he (Mr. Buckingham) was thus relying on 
the security of the property be left behind | 
him, the Government of India were already 
concocting measures for its destruction. 
Accordingly, when he (Mr. Buckingham) 
had embarked, and was fairly out of the 
way, the Government of Bengal first passed 
thefresolutions for the press,—for the pre- 
tended infringement of which he (Mr. 
Buckingham) had been banished—through 
the Supreme Court, giving them then for 
the first time the force and power of law. 
They next had another law drawn up by | 
Mr. Sergeant Spankie, who was then their | 
Advocate-General, the object of which was 
to prohibit all books as well as newspapers 
which the Governor-General chose to pro- 
hibit ; and to subject persons having them in 
their possession, whether they were printed | 
in England or elsewhere to severe fines 
and imprisonment for this heinous offence. 
When an attempt was made in July 1826, 
three vears subsequent to the transactions at | 
Calcutta, to introduce this same Asiatic | 
piece of legislation into Bombay, the two 
King’s Judges of the Supreme Court there 
—Sir Edward West, and Sir Charles | 
Chambers rejected it with disdain, as 
wholly repugnant to the laws of England, 
and as such, contrary to the Charter of the 
Supreme Court, and wholly inadmissible as 
a lawful regulation. Yet it was upon this 
illegal regulation, and by virtue of this 
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illegal power, that the Calcutta Journal 
was, soon after his banishment, wholly sup- 
pressed and destroyed. Indeed, it might be 
said that this regulation was made and 
passed with no other view or object—and 
too skilfully it effected its destructive end. 
The hon. Member went on to explain that 
this was effected in consequence of his hav- 
ing reprinted Colonel Leicester Stanhope’s 
pamphlet, on the freedom of the Press in 
The Journal thus suppressed, its 
agents made an effort to get it revived ; and 
the Government of India promised from 
day to day to grant a new licence. A large 
of printers and pressmen, 
with clerks, messengers, and other requisite 
assistants, was kept up, on full pay, waiting 
from day to day the pleasure of the Go- 
vernor-General, and many weeks of time 
was thus consumed, every day deterio- 
rating greatly the value of the property, 
besides adding largely to the actual loss. 
\t length a verbal assurance was given that 
the Journal should be revived, and on the 
faith of this a new Prospectus was issued ; 
but this Prospectus adverting briefly to the 
late regulations for the Press, as being in 
their nature ealeuleted to throw a damp on 
the freedom of discussion, and make the 
Journal less interesting than before, which 
was put forth, indeed, as a sort of apology 
for its apprehended inferiority in attrac. 
tiveness; this innocent announcement, 
written too by a personal friend of one of 
the Members of Council, and most devoted 
to the Government, drew down the new 
displeasure of the Governor-General, or his 
Seeretary, and the revived Journal was put 
down almost before its appearance, and was 
literally strangled in its birth by the very 
hands of the person who had but just given 
it existence. Still further negotiations and 
further delays went on, till at length it was 
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i resolved by the Government of India, that 


the Journal should not be revived, but 
under an editor of their own choosing ; 


and even when that editor was appointed, 


|he being one of their own servants, and 


son-in-law of one of the Cabinet Ministers, 
or Member of the Indian Council—they 
then further resolved that even the editor 
of their own choice should not be permitted 
to carry on the Journal, so long as he (Mr. 
Buckingham) or any of his former co-pro- 
prietors had any beneficial interest in the 
profits accruing from the same—thus make 
ing it no longer a war against certain senti- 
ments, but a personal persecution : and ase 
signing as a reason for this proscription, that 
unless it was made, he might again return 
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to India, to exercise a control over his own 
property ; though this could not be done 
without the permission of the Directors in 
England ; so that at length the whole pro- 
perty was transferred to Dr. Muston, the 
editor of their own choice—and the copy- 
right made his, without any consideration — 
which copyright he subsequently sold to the 
proprietors of another paper in India, to 
whom its subscribers were transferred, and 
realized to his own private and personal 
use, the profits of this transaction. If this 
then were not a robbery perpetrated under 
the authority and sanction of the Indian 
Government—though under the due form 
of law—he knew not what could deserve 
that name. Indeed one of the strongest 
proofs that could be offered of this per- 
secution being personal, and not -being 
confined to mere hostility to the liberty 
of the Press, was this, that on his 
(Mr. Buckingham’s) first hearing of these 
destructive proceedings towards his pro- 
perty in India after he had ieft it, he 
applied to the Court of Directors in Eng- 
land, where he then was, for leave to return 
to India for ever so short a period, and 
under any securities that they might re- 
quire, merely to wind up his affairs, pay his 


Mr. Buckingham’s 


just debts, and receive the various sums of 


money due to him from persons scattered 
over the face of the whole country, so that 
he might wind up his affairs and return 
home with what he might be able to gather 
up from the wreck ; but even this just and 
reasonable request was peremptorily refused. 
The Board of Control was then appealed 
to for interference, as a case of appeal ; but 
there also redress was equally denied ; and 
as it now appeared for the strongest of all 
reasons, namely, that the authorities of that 
Board had been secretly encouraging the 
India Directors and their servants abroad to 
the commission of the very acts complained 
of ; a fact only brought to light by the pro- 
duction of the secret documents from the 
India House confirmatory of this view, so 
that to grant redress to him (Mr. Bucking- 
ham) would be to pass censure on them- 
selves. The hon. Member next adverted 
to the several periods at which his case had 
been brought before the House of Com- 
mons and the public, and shewed that on 
all the occasions of submitting his case to 
the House of Commons, Sir John Hobhouse 
had supported it. ‘The hon. Member then 
explained the circumstance which had 
brought the question to its present state, 
and which made it necessary for him to 
appeal to Parliament, and concluded as fol- 
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, lows:—If he were asked why he should 
object to postpone the consideration of the 
‘subject to the next Session, his answer 
would be—first, that twelve years had al- 
ready elapsed, during which it had had as 
much consideration as it was ever likely to 
receive again; having been so repeatedly 
before the House and the country, that all 
those who took any deep interest in the 
progress of public affairs must be tolerably 
familiar with the outline of the subject at 
least ;—and next, that he was now past the 
prime of life, and had children grown up 
and dependent on him for support ; and that 
having seen during the present Session, two 
of his personal friends, as young, and to the 
full as healthy, as himself—he meant the 
late Members for Hull and Belfast, drop 
into the grave—he knew not but that he, 
too, might descend to the tomb before 
another: Session might arrive, and he was 
not willing that his children should lose the 
benefit of his advocacy, for it was their 
property as much as his own, that he wished 
to have restored to them, while he had yet 
life and health to persevere in their claims 
for justice. Those claims he had now pre- 
sented to the House in the best way that 
the circumstances of the case would admit, 
and if he had justified himself to the 
House in the steps he had taken, and 
shown that there was nothing inconsistent 
with his character as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, in being present at the debate, and 
taking part in the discussion, though he 
should not, of course, presume to give a 
vote on the question, he should sit down 
with a consciousness of having done his 
best to discharge a solemn duty ; and, for 
the rest. he had the fullest confidence in 
the justice and integrity of the independent 
portion of the House of Commons ; in their 
hands he was willing to leave his case, and 
to their judgment he should bow with re- 
signation and submission, believing, as he did, 
that they would consult the ends of justice 
as paramount to every other consideration. 
Mr. Warburton was entirely in favour of 
the principle of the Bill; but viewing it as 
a private and not a public Bill, he did not 
know how it could be proceeded with in 
the present Session. If the House one 
broke through the broad and plain princi- 
ple, and chose to regard as a public Bill that 
which every man must feel and know to be 
a private Bill, there would be no end to the 
jobs that would be attempted to be passed 
through the House; though he did not by 
any means say that this was one, as it had 
been clearly conducted with the greatest 
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fairness and openness, and under the belief 
on all sides tbat it was really a public Bill. 
In whatever light the Bill was regarded, 
whether as a public or private one, he would 
recommend the hon. Gentleman to with- 
draw it for the present. 

Mr. Tudk would be quite prepared to act 
upon the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Bridport “(Mr. Warburton) if it were 
understood that, on the introduction of the 
Bill next Session, the first and second read- 
ing should not be opposed. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that having 
stated distinctly and with earnestness he 
was opposed to the principle of the Bill, be 
knew not how such a pledge could be vre- 
quired from him. He begged to observe, 
that Mr. Buckingham was mistaken when 
he supposed that his (Sir John Hobhouse’s) 
opposition was merely ex officio. He had 
more than once told the hon. Gentleman 
that that was not the case; and he tho ght 
he had some reason to complain of the man- 
ner in which the supposition was repeated. 
He confessed he was unwilling to make 
any sort of bargain upon the subject; and 
knowing how strongly he was opposed to the 
principle, and seeing that the greater num- 
ber of his colleagues were not present, he 
knew not how the hon. Gentleman could 
expect him to enter into any arrangement 
which should affect the course of proceeding 
next year. After the course which things 
had taken, it was a little too much to ex- 
pect that he should give way. He had 
certainly anticipated that the Chair would 
have stopped the debate before it had been 
extended to so great a length. 

The Speaker conceived that he had no 
right whatever to stop the debate. He 
begged to state, however—what indeed lie 
had before observed—that he considered 
the Bill to be a private one, and to repeat 
that, being a private Bill, if it were to be 
proceeded with this Session, it was neces- 
sary, in compliance with the Standing 
Orders of the House, that seven clear days’ 
notice should be given between the second 
reading and the committal, whether to a 
Committee of the whole House, or to a 
Committee up stairs. That being the case, 
he could only put it to the House whether 
it would be possible to proceed with the 
Bill at this period of the Session. 

Mr. Aghonby hoped that some under- 
standing might be come to that the Bill 
should in the next Session be allowed to 
pass the second reading, as the House was 
clearly in favour of the principle, and the 
details could be settled in Committee. 
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Mr. Praed opposed the Bill, and depre- 
eated the idea of asking the President of 
the India Board to make any agreement on 
the subject. 

Mr. Robinson, as a proprietor of India 
Stock, protested against the power of the 
House to compel the HUast-India ‘Company 
to make compensation. 

Mr. Baines approved entirely of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and hoped to have scen it 
pass into alaw. But if the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir John Hobhouse) insisted on press- 
ing his technical objection, of course the Bill 
could not be proceeded with any farther dur- 
ing the present Session. Under these cireum- 
stances, he should advise his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Tulk) to withdraw it for the pre- 
sent, and re-introduce it asa private Bill 
early in the next Session. He could not sit 
down, however, without saying that stronger 
or clearer claim to compensation had never 
in his mind been made out, than had been 
established by Mr. Buckingham. He (Mr. 
Baines) had attended all the sittings of the 
Committee—he had heard all the evidence 
while it was proceeding, and he had _ read 
it all over carefully since, and no convic- 
tion was ever deeper on his mind than this 
—that in all Mr. Buckingham's conduct in 
India, in the management of his Journal, 
his moderation had been exemplary in the 
extreme, there was not an article that could 
be characterized as inflammatory, intem- 
perate, or unfair; and he doubted whe- 
ther any journal could be named, in which 
so uniform a course of mild and temperate 
argument—and fair and impartial state- 
ment of facts could be found. Yet, not- 
withstanding this, his punishment had been 
more severe than had ever before been in- 
flicted on any public writer of whom he had 
ever heard—banishment from all his pro- 
perty and friends, and utter ruin of all his 
hopes and prospects ; these were the rewards 
heaped upon him for all his eareful and 
honourable exertions to promote the good 
of his country. If the parties could come 
to no terms, he did hope that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Poole (Mr. Tulk) would persevere 
in his intention of bringing in the Bill as a 
private Bill in the earliest part of the next 
Session, when it should have his most cor- 
dial support, as he doubted not it would 
that of the House at large; for it was im- 
possible that hon. Members could make 
themselves acquainted with the facts with- 
out giving the claims their most cordial 
support. 

Mr. Wilks feared there was now no 
course left but to withdraw the Bill for the 
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present Session, and re-introduce it early in 
the next, when he felt assured it would re- 
ceive that general support to which, the 
more the subject was examined, the more it 
would be proved entitled te receive. 

Mr. Buckingham said, that his hon. 
Friends, the Members for Lee’s and Bos- 
ton, had anticipated to a great degree what 
he himself had intended to say. He was 
sorry that this unexpected obstacle of a 
technical objection had arisen ; though to be 
defeated thus, by such an obstacle being 
interposed in the eleventh hour, was less 


painful than being beaten on the merits of 


the case, which happily stood untouched. 
He should concur, therefore, in the pro- 
priety of not pressing the Bill further dur- 
ing the present Session; he hoped that in 
the next Session of Parliament, when the 
subject would be more generally understood, 
and more time would be allowed for its dis- 
cussion, such an impression would be made 
on the minds of hon. Members, as to ensure 
for the Bill that favourable reception which 
would ensure its passing into a law. In 
the mean time, he should still be open to 
any fair and hononrable compromise ;_ but 
if that still were refused him, he should 


persevere, while he had life, until justice | 


iim. 


was done 


h 
Bil withdrawn. 


Tue Lorps’ Journars.] The Alfor- 
ney-General rose in pursuance of notice, to 
move for the appointment of a Seleet Com- 
mittee to search the journals of the House 
of Lords in order 
what had become of two very important 
meastres sent from that louse (the Com- 
mons) to the other. He hoped this Motion 
would not be deemed disrespectful towards 
their Lordships, and that it would not be 
expected, that after passing Bills, and ear- 
rying them to the House of Lords, the 
Commons might not reasonably feel disap- 
pointment at hearing no more of them. A 
very important Bill, as the House was 
aware, a Bill for the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt, had been sent from that 
House up to the Lords, and as to that 
Bill he was in a condition to tell the House 
what had become of it. He understood 
that that very important Bill was not to 
pass their Lordships’ House ,until they had 
examined witnesses upon it. Probably, in 
accordance with precedent, their Lordships 
would call to their Bar all the bum-bailiffs 
—all the gaolers—the gentlemen who 
served the useful purposes of sham bail— 
and all the attorneys ; and from these truth- 
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to ascertain, if possible, | 
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speaking and disinterested witnesses their 
Lordships would no doubt hear that the law 
of Arrest for Debt was a most excellent law, 
that it never was in any one instance 
abused, and that it would give great dis- 
satisfaction to the country if it were abo- 
lished, and upon such evidence the Aboli- 
tion of Imprisonment for Debt Bill would 
share the fate of other measures sent from 
that House to the Lords. The Bills for 
the discovery of which he now moved the 
appointment of a Sclect Committee, were 
two measures of considerable importance. 
They were—the Bill regulating the law 
respecting the Execution of Wills, and the 
Bill for the reform of the law relating to 
executors and administrators. The Bill 
regarding the Execution of Wills had long 
been called for by the public. It was re- 
commended in the Report of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, approved by all the 
Ecclesiastical judges, and approved also by 
every one he believed of the judges in 
Westminster- Hall. The Bill respecting the 
law of executors and administrators was 
also one much needed, and had the sanction 
of the judges and of most legal men. They 
were introduced early in the Session, 
and had gone through Committees in which 
their provisions were most laboriously dis- 
cussed, with a view to their improvement. 
They passed on the 3rd. of June, nearly 
three months ago. What had become of 
these Bulls he did not know. He had seen 
the learned Masters in Chancery come to 
their Table day after day, announcing that 
the Lords had passed this Bill and that, 
but upon no occasion had he heard any 
mention of these lost measures. The only 
mode, therefore, by which they could 
gratify their curiosity upon the subject was 
by aceeding to the proposal he now made 
of appointing a Select Committee to search 
the Journals. Whether upon such search 
any trace of the Bills would be found, or 
whether it would be discovered in what 
manner they had been burked, he could not 
tell ; but the search would at least be satis- 
factory. Before he sat down he could not 
help adverting to one circumstance in the 
business which caused him surprise. He 
meant the conduct of a learned Lord who 
lately filled the office of Lord Chancellor. 
That noble and learned Lord, when in office, 
wrote to him, communicating his approval 
of the principle of the measure relating to 
the Execution of Wills, and expressing a 
desire himself to introduce it into the House 
of Lords. He had declined the offer of the 
noble and learned Lord, being desirous of 
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introducing the measure in that House in 
which the subject had originated. He 
thought, therefore, he had reason to feel 
surprise that the noble and learned Lord 
who entertained these favourable sentiments 
towards the measure, had allowed it to 
remain unnoticed. ‘The hon. and learned 
Gentleman concluded by moving for the ap- 
pointment of the Committee. 

Colonel Perceval thought the Motion of 
the learned Gentleman was an un-called 
for interference with the other House. 

Mr. Hawes was sorry their Lordships 
meant to stop the Bill for abolishing Im- 
prisonment for Debt. If that was the 
course they meant to pursue to entitle 
themselves to the respect and confidence of 
the country, he wished their Lordships joy 
of their sagacity. ‘That Bill placed the pro- 
perty of the peer and the peasant under the 


same control of creditors, and that was the 


reason of their Lordships’ hostility to it. 
This was candidly stated in one of the prin- 
cipal speeches against the measure. For 
his part he was not disappointed, for he ex- 
pected such a result. With regard to the 
two Bills which were the subject of this 


Motion, he thought that House and the | 
public were under great obligations to the | 


Attorney-General for the pains he had 
taken in introducing and carrving those 
measures, and other improvements of the 
law, through the House. 

Mr. Scarlett objected to the time at 
which this Motion was brought forward. 
The object of it seemed to be to cast reflec- 
tions upon the House of Lords; for, if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman really wanted 
information, he could have obtained it by 
inquiring of any Member of the other 
House. As to the Imprisonment for Debt 
Bill, their Lordships had exercised a very 
proper discretion. It created a complete 
revolution in the law upon a very impor- 
tant subject, and did not give satisfaction 
to the country. A relative of his, a Mem- 
ber of the other House, he knew had paid 
a great deal of attention to the Bill relating 
to the execution of wills in Committee. 

The Speaker observed that the Motion 
before the House did not relate to the 
measure for the Abolition of Imprisonment 
for Debt, and the discussion therefore of 
that measure was irregular. The course 
proposed with regard to the other bills was 
the simple and most usual course in such 
cases. 

Question 
pointed. 


agreed to, and Committee ap- 
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Church from 


NAVIGATION OF THE SHANNON.] The 
House resolved itself into a Committee on 
the River Shannon Navigation Improve- 
ment Bill. 

Mr. Potter did not know whether the 


right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer) was aware of the cbjections 
which had been urged against this Bill by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Bridport. 
His hon. Friend complained, that in a 
measure which merely appointed Commis- 
sioners to prepare estimates for the im- 


provement of the navigation of this river, 
a provision should have been introduced to 
raise by loan one half the amount which 


might be required for the work. In that 
objection he entirely concurred ; and, in- 
stead of the Government advancing any 
portion of this money, he conceived that 
the whole sum should be made a charge on 
the Irish counties connected with the 
Shannon, and raised in them by means of 
assessments. He did not consider that the 
security for this advance ought to satisfy 
that House. 

Mr. Lynch said, that the security for the 
repayment of the Joan was as good as could 
be given. 

Mr. Pryme agreed in the objections 
stated by the hon. Member for Wigan, and 
he could not tell why a Clause empowering 
the House to grant a loan should have been 
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thought necessary at that early stage. He 
would ask, to what public works in Eng- 
land had such donations been given? 
He did not object to grants being made 
for the improvement of Ireland, but 
let equal justice be done to England. He 
would suggest, that all that part of the 
preamble should be omitted, and leave it to 
Parliament to make the grant hereafter if 
they thought proper. 

Mr. Wallace said, that there had been a 
sum of money voted for Portpatrick harbour 
which might very well be dispensed with, 
and given to the deepening of the Shannon, 
or any other useful national purpose. Lay- 
ing it out at Portpatrick, was in plain 
English, throwing it into the sea—it was 
throwing away good money after bad ; and 
he would therefore move, on bringing up 
the Appropriation Clause, that no more 
money be expended on Portpatrick har- 
bour. 

Mr. Warburton did not object to making 
the grant, but the present Bill was merely 
for the purpose of appointing Commissioners 
to obtain an estimate of the expense, and 
the introduction of such a Clause in it was 
premature. He put it to the right hon. 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) whether he could cite any prece- 
dent for such a proceeding? It was pledging 
the House to advance the sum necessary 
for carrying on these works, whatever that 
sum might be. There were various conditions 
necessary to be entered into with the pro- 
prietors, and the Government could make 
a better bargain if the grant was not 
previously made. ‘The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving the omission of that part 
of the preamble which authorized the 
grant. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
state the grounds on which this preamble 
was framed, in order most particularly to 
meet the objections of the hon. Member for 
Bridport, to whose authority on these sub- 
jects he was disposed, both in and out of 
the House, to pay the most respectful 
attention. This Bill was introduced in 
consequence of several repeated inquiries 
by Committees of that House, but the Bill 
did not carry out to their full effect the 
recommendations of those Committees. He 
did not propose to the House to do this, 
and if it had been proposed by others he 
would not have approved of it. The re- 
commendation of the Committee was, that 
there should be a vote of public money for 
this purpose — absolutely pledging the 
House not only to the principle, but to a 


Navigation of 
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vote of public money for the adoption of 
the principle, before they had a satisfactory 
plan and estimates, and, above all, before 
arrangements were made with the parties 
locally interested, in order to protect the 
public against undue, excessive, or ex- 
tortionate claims, which would be a bar to 
the undertaking altogether. It was re- 
commended by the Committee that the 
money should be advanced ; but to that re- 
commendation he entirely dissented. He 
would not ask the House to advance one 
single farthing, except for the expenses 
that must be incurred by reason of inquiry. 
The Bill did not pledge the House to the 
advance of any money ; all it pledged the 
House to was, that in the event of there 
being a satisfactory plan and estimates, 
and in the absence of all unreasonable local 
demands, the money should be hereafter 
advanced. ‘The question was, whether the 
Crown, in its individual capacity, being a 
party to the undertaking, which could not 
be effected without the interposition of the 
House, and the Crewn having no right to 
impose the onws upon individuals who had 
neither the means nor the power to execute 
the work, that House was disposed to 
adopt the principle of the Bill by saying, 
that if the parties locally interested would 
provide one-half of the expense, and a 
proper plan were laid before Parliament, 
they would be disposed to give the other 
half. His hon. Friend, the Member for 
Bridport said, there had been no similar 
vases. He could assure him that there had 
been innumerable such cases. There was 
the case of the river Barrow, and of the 
Cam; but the present was a special case. 
A very considerable portion of the naviga- 
tion of the Shannon belonged to the Crown, 
and they were annually voting sums of 
money for the imperfect maintenance of 
the navigation of that river. | Mr. Pryme: 
How does it belong tothe Crown?]| It 
was vested in the Crown by the laws of 
the land. There were, as he had said 
before, several precedents. He would not 
speak of the Caledonian canal, which, he 
believed, wus a failure ; but there was the 
Highland roads and bridges, the inter- 
position of Parliament in which case, ac- 
cording to Mr. Telford, was the means of 
advancing Scotland ahundred years in civili- 
zation. There was also the Holyhead road, 
the Menai-bridge, and the Plymouth Break- 
water, and various other cases in which 
that House had interposed. They could 
not expect that the parties would submit 
to a proposition for pledging the county 
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rates for the repayment of this money | 
unless that House pledged itself to 
the principle, and to advance the money if | 
a good case were made out. On these | 
grounds he prayed the House to allow the | 

| 


Navigation of 


Bill to remain in its present state. He 
had done his duty in proposing the Bill— 
he had done his duty by the Committee | 
and by the public; and he hoped the | 
House would enable him to treat with the | 
parties in Ireland, with whom he could 
treat effectively if they saw that House 
disposed to entertain a favourable view of 
the present case. 

Sir Frederick Trench said, that the Bill 
should also have his support because he | 
knew it would confer a very great benefit 
on notless than two millions of persons who 
resided on the banks of the Shannon, but 
who had never seen a suit of new clothes 
in their lives. The population of the 
country along the line of the banks of the | 
Shannon were in a state of heart-rending 
distress. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that the hon. 
and gallant Officer laboured under some 
mistake. The people to whom he alluded 
might have seen the new clothes of the | 
police and the soldiers; they might also | 
have seen the hon. and gallant Officer him- 
self; and, if so, they must not only have 
seen new clothes, but clothes cut in the | 
highest and newest style of fashion. Hechal- | 
lenged the hon. Member for Scarborough to | 
state what interest the people of Ireland had | 
ever derived from their connexion with 
England. Their debt had been increased | 
in consequence ; and up to the commence- | 
ment of the existence of the present Admi- 
nistration he defied any hon. Member to | 
show any act that had been done for the 
good of Ireland. Ireland was perhaps the | 
most fertile country in the world, and yet 
what was the general state of the in- | 
habitants? They were in a state of the 
greatest misery, owing to bad laws. The | 
present Ministry were anxious to do all 
they could to alleviate the distresses of that 
unhappy country, but what was the use of 
that when a sort of stop-gap existed else- 
where? If he were told that but for Eng- 
land his country could not find a market 
for its provisions, what would be his reply ? 
Why, that but for Ireland this country 
would be without a market for its manu- 
factures. The people of Ireland were a 
patient people, and he only wished his voice 
were loud enough to be heard elsewhere, 
in order that he might beg that their patience 
should be considered, and their grievances 


+ 
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He could not but lament that 


the Shannon. 


| at this late period of the Session they were 


discussing mere words, for really the alter- 
ation proposed by the hon. Member for 
Bridport amounted literally to nothing. He 
feared, however, that it proceeded from 
that begrudging and niggardly spirit which 
was invariably displaved in that House 
when the question of advantage to Ireland 
was the subject under consideration. He 
admitted, however, with gratitude, that a 
spirit favourable to Ireland had diffused 
itself among a majority of that House; but 


| he, at the same time, could not help recol- 


lecting that there was a frightful minority 
who were adverse to everything at all tend- 
ing to the well-being of Ireland, and who 
wished to that country once more 
delivered up to the tender mercies of the 
Orange faction, in order that the abuses of 
which the Irish people so long and so loudly 
complained might be perpetuated. There 
was an oligarchy of about 200 persons in 
another place who would refuse to pass any 
measure Which they deemed beneficial to 
Ireland; and if their power was not 
crushed what must the prospect of Ireland 
be? The people of England owed the 
people of Ireland a great debt, and he was 
willing to acknowledge that what tended to 
the benefit of the one country ought to 
promote the interest of both, because he did 
not wish to conceal the fact that if the two 
kingdoms were rightly governed their 
interests should be identical. He wished, 
however, that the system of misrule which 
in Treland would 
speedily be put an end to, and, that finally, 
justice should be done to his country. 

Mr. Ewart said, that he should give the 
Bill his warmest and best support. He 
thought the arguments of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Scarborough were quite inapplicable 
to the present case; and he trusted, with 
his hon. Friend the Member for Dublin, 
that a better feeling would be introduced 
towards Ireland in another place. 

Mr. Warburton said, that he should have 
no objection to withdraw his Amendment, 
provided the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would intro- 
duce into the preamble some words which 
would render it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to call on the House to vote money 
for this purpose until the estimates were 
before them. 

The Chancellor 
willing to accede 
his hon Friend. 

Sir Frederick Trench would not make 


have 


So long existed 


of the Exchequer was 
to the propesition of 
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any comment on the personal observations ; House of Lords, that it filled up the outline, 
or conformed to the principle laid down in 


made by the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin, 
was but too prone to indulge in personal 
sarcasm, which in his case was exceedingly 
to be regretted. The joke, however, was 
witless ; but, without pursuing the sub- 
ject farther, he would only observe, that he 


for that hon. and learned Member | 


| it on in its altered condition. 


and the hon. and learned Member for Dub- | 
lin were agreed in one thing, and that was | 


that the people to whom he ailuded were 
in a state of almost nudity. The hon. and 


gallant Officer complained that the noble | 
Lord (the Secretary for Ireland) had last | 


night requested the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin not to support the Bill, 
as it would insure its rejection in another 
place. 


Viscount Morpeth had been led to make | 


that observation in consequence of a very 
grave debate which had occurred in another 
place, and which had reached him through 
the ordinary channels. 

An Amendment was 
ble, the several Clauses were 
and the House resumed. 


made in the pream- 
agreed to, 


Tue Irish CLrercy—Titur Insrat- 
MENTS.] The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
meant to occupy the House only for 
a short period, while he explained the 
object of the Bill which it was his intention 
to ask leave to introduce. He must, in 
the first instance, justify himself for intro- 
ducing such a Bill at this late period of the 
Session ; nor would the Government have 
taken such a course if a direct and positive 
necessity for doing so had not been fairly 
made out. Indeed, they had abstained 
from exercising their discretion in this 
respect so long as there remained a chance 
—so long as the possibility of a hope existed 
—that the great Question which had occu- 
pied so much of the attention of the House 
during the present Session—he meant the 
great Question relating to the Irish Church 
—was likely to be brought to a settlement 
by a satisfactory Act of the Legislature. 
Had such an Act been passed, this Bill 
would of course, have been unnecessary, 
but now it had become indispensable, 
because it would be perceived, by the votes 
of the other House, that no steps were likely 
to be taken to forward the Irish Church 
Bill through Parliament during the present 
Session, and as that Bill had been ab: incloned, 
in point of fact, by his Majesty's Govern- 
ment, upon the ground that it would not 
be satisfactory in its present shape, and as 
it did not appear, from the minutes of the 
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the resolutions which had been acquiesced 
in by that House, the consequence was, 
that his Majesty’s Government would be 
acting inconsistently with the declaration 
which they had made if they were to carry 
It was not, 
therefore, the intention of the Government 
to proceed further with this measure, nor 
did it seem that any steps were likely to be 
taken by any Member of the other House 
to advance its progress bevond the stage 
at which it had arrived. It was thus tl 
the Irish Chureh Bill stood ; but he would 


lat 


not at present go into that Question, as all 
| he wished was merely to call the attention 
| of the House and the country to the situa- 


tion in which the Government would be 
left, unless the Bill which he was about to 
introduce were accepted by that House. 
They had heard, during the discussions 
which had taken place in the preseut Ses- 
sion, much about the lamentable condition 
of the Imsh Clergy. It was said that the 
Irish Clergy would be reduced to a sit- 
uation of the most abject miserv if they 
were to be kept out of their incomes ; but 
he would ask the House and the country 
whether their condition would be improved 
by reason of what had occurred in ano- 
ther place? He would give no opinion 
himself upon the subject, but leave the 
question to be answered by futurity. He 
must say that the House of Commons were 
bound to do justice to the people of Ireland, 
and, at the same time, to afford adequate 
protection to the Clergy of the Established 
Chureh. The Ministers had endeavoured 
to accomplish both these objects, although 
they had failed in their attempt. By the 
law as it at present stood, it would be im- 
perative on the Government to put in suit 
all claims which the Crown had for the 
recovery of the instalments due under the 
Million Act by the Irish Clergy. They 
would be compelled, however reluctantly, 
to adopt proceedings under that Act against 
the whole body of the Irish Clergy, even 
in cases in which they might know that 
the parties had no means of paying the 
demand, or that such a step must be ‘taken 
without any good effect. He, for his part, 
would not undertake, in his capacity of a 
Minister of the Crown, the responsibility of 
not discharging his duty—the responsibility 
of, in short, suspending the law of the 
land. If it became necessary to enforce the 
written law against the Irish Clergy, he 
could not withhold his sanction from such 
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which he purposed to introduce were 
adopted, the Government would be bound 


fAva. 31} 


a proceeding, and certainly, unless the Bill; Est: ablishment itself. 


iF 
| 


to use every exertion in their peace to | 


enforce those claims—no matter whether 
the party had the means of paying or not. 
The House, however, would 
him in saying, that it would be not only 


agree with | 
be Ih 


unjust, but positively oppressive, to e nforce | 


t 


the law in such a way in cases in which it 


could be made to appear that the clergy 


had not received their incomes, and could 


not, therefore, be expected to pay. 


The | 


object of this Bill was, not to remit a single | 


farthing of those claims, 
Government authority , in case it could be 
shown that any individual clergyman was 
not in a condition to pay, to suspend all 
proceedings for the instalment due by him 
until Parliament should have re-assembled 
again. If this Bill were not pa issed, the 


but to give the 


Government would have no alternative but | 


to proceed against every Member of the 


Irish Church, whether they possessed means | me 
They would | 


to satisfy the demand or not. 
soon learn what was the result of the defeat 
of the Irish Church Bill; but, at present, 
all he asked of the House was, to grant to 
the Government legislative authority or 
power to abstain from the adoption of legal 
proceedings against all such individuals 


should be proved incapable of paying, for | 


aterm extending only to the 5th of April 
next. He did not mean to propose, that 
the claims should altogether cease ; on 
contrary, he intended that the right to 
enforce their recovery, on the part of the 
Crown, should again revive in all respects, 
unless in the mean time a new Bill were 


brought under consideration, or a one of 


public money was obtained to render pro- 
ceedings unnecessary. ‘The power which 
Government sought by this Bill might be 
called a dispensing power ; and he trusted 
that those whom he had the honour to 
address would not only perceive that the 
proposition was a just and reasonable one, 
but admit that they, and those who acted 
in connexion with them, had done all in 
their power to settle this question consist- 
ently with the principle of the resolution 

which had passed that House, and from 
which he, for his own part, was not dis- 
posed even in the slightest degree to re- 
treat. 


the | 





They evinced nothing like personal | 


or vindictive feelings in their proceedings | 


on this subject, and had shown ev ery pos- 


sible disposition to consider it not only 
upon principles of justice, but with a view 
to the proper maintenance of the Church 
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Law referring to Waste Property in Scotland.—By Lord | remedy the evil. No specific objection was 


Brovucuam, from Leeds, in favour of the Prisoners’ 

Defence Bill. 

Dusuin Porice.] 
non moved the second reading of the Dub- 
lin Police Bill. He suid that alterations 
were proposed to be made in the Dublin 
Police, with the view of placing that police 
on the same footing as the police of Lon- 
don. He believed that this plan met with 
lin Police. | 
was under the control of the magistrates, 
who had not sufficient time to devote to 


them was, therefore, indifferently attended 


their management; and the regulation of 


what it ought to be; and he did not know 
of any objection to the alteration now pro- 
pos d. - 

Lord Farnham perfectly concurred with 
the noble Lord in saying that there was a 
necessity for alteration in the Dul 
lice, but he th 
in such an important measure at this period 
of the Session. ‘The Bill itself he also 
objected to, as it gave too much power to 
the Lord-lieutenant, his secretary, or his 
under-secretary. The Secretary for Ireland 
might perhaps be compared to the Secretary 
of State for Ireland; but no such com- 
parison could be made with regard to the 
under-secretary ; and yet he was to have 


1 


1) 


ought it improper to bring 


ower over the numbers and salaries of 


. ? . c 
if thers of the police force. 


en 
number of 

duced ; but the expense was not to be 
diminished, If this Rill had been brought 
up in due time, he should willingly have 
given his best assistance to the proposition 
to place the Police of Dublin on the same 
footing as that of London; but he really 


the magistrates was to be 


could not consent to do so when he had 
not had time to examine the Bill tho- 
roughly, as it onght to be examined, con- 
sidering that it related to a subject of such 
He should wish the measure 
to be postponed, as it was impossible, at 
this period of the Session, to give proper 
attention to the important and difficult mat- 
ters contained in the Bill. A few months 
could not make much difference; and it 
was better to wait that time, than to adopt, 


Importance. 


without due consideration, a measure of 


this importance. 

Lord Plunkett said, that it was univer- 
sally admitted that the Police of Dublin 
was very defective. The noble Lord him- 
self admitted this, and said he wished to 


Viscount Duncan- | 


| lieutenant. 
'be well aware of the great power and 


At present the Dublin Police | 


. 1D i 
Aublin bo 





made to the Bill. Then why not adopt 
it? ‘There was only the general statement 
that if was objectionable to give so much 
power to the under-secretary of the Lord- 
Surely the noble Lord must 


responsibility of the office of under-secre- 


itary. If he (Lord Plunkett) were asked 


} 


| . , . . 
| which of the two officers was the more im- 
the approbation of all who knew the Dub- | 


portant, he would say, considering how 
frequently the chicf-secretary was neces- 
sarily compelled to reside in England, that 
the under-secretary was for practical pur- 
poses in Ireland the more important per- 


'son of thetwo. The powers now proposed 
to. He believed that all agreed that the | 
state of the police in Dublin was not } 


to be exercised by the under-seerctary were 
at present, if he was not much mistaken, 


/exercised by the divisional magistrates of 


Dublin. As to the statement, that the 
under-secretary was to have a discretionary 
power over the numbers and the salaries of 
the Police, he admitted it to be true; but 
that seemed to him less objectionable than 
the present system, which was admitted on 
all hands to be defective. The evil re- 
quired a remedy; and unless some great 
evil could be pointed out, as the conse- 
quence of the remedy proposed, no further 
delay ought to be interposed. He trusted 
that the Bill would be allowed to pass, 
and that the acknowledged evil of the 
present Police system might be duly re- 
medied. 

The Duke of /Vellington said, that this 
Bill could hardly be passed without their 
Lordships knowing something of the opinion 
of the Corporation of Dublin concerning it. 
No notice had been given to that Corpora- 
tion, nor to the inhabitants. ‘The Police 
of the city of London was regulated by the 
authorities of the city of London, and the 
Police there was managed on a plan very 
different from that of the city of West- 
minster, and the rest of the metropolis. 
They could not tell whether the people of 
Dublin preferred the system of Police in 
London, properly so called, or in West- 
minster. The distinction was considerable ; 
and how could their Lordships give them 
one system or the other, without knowing 
which they preferred? He objected to the 
Bill being carried forward, because their 
Lordships did not know what was thought 
of it in Dublin. 

The Earl of Wicklow was very sorry for 
the opinion which had been stated by noble 
Lords on his side of the House. He be- 
lieved that the inhabitants of London ap- 
proved of the system of police in Westmin- 
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ster, and had adopted most of its _ »s, and | 
therefore, though the distinction which the 
noble Duke had alluded to did exist, that 


alone did not seem to him sufficient to war- | 


rant their refusing to pass this Bill. H 
wished, as he believed 
the Police force of Dublin, for some 
aes in the construeti . of it. 
thought that the P iI tht he allowed 
be read 2 second time, and 
into pallet ec, wl 
fully considered. 
Lord Hatherton 
tion of Dublin could 
prise, for that the 
felt strong oly the 
Police, and the nee 
constitution, and th 
ing was not unknown to the 
The Earl of Roden 
change in the Police syst 
desirable, but at t 
eurred with the obs: 
Friend (the Duk 
some inquiry pie to be 
opinion of the Corporation of Dublin 
Corporation had received no notice of #1 
measure. The late Government, it 
said, had directed its attention to 
subject. If so, 
vught not to have delayed introducing the 
measure till the last day of August, so as 
to give them no time to go into it. 


im- 


mi: 
Le then 
ld 


} 
> the (le tails Col 


7 
acgcTe t 
m of 
wath same time 


ws 


not think there was any pressing nec 
for this Bill, to make thei adopt it 
late period of the without 
inquiry. Dublin was an extremely tranquil 
town, except on occasions of great political 
excitement, but still it was true that it 
wanted a preventive police ; for there were 


Session, 


always many petty larcenies against which | 
linquiry W 


there was no cuarding with the present 
state of the police. If he had cont inued 2 at 
the head of the Government of Ireland, 

should have directed his attention to 


o0int. He was not prepared to sav th: 
pre} , 


1+ 


4 
t! 
it th 


ME 3 


might not be a good Bill, and he was unwil- | t ’ 
| he observed, 


ling to vote against the second reading ; 


but when it was stated that the magistraey | 
of Dublin knew nothing of the Bill, he did | 
| to introduce 


not think that it ought to be pressed at this 
late period of the Session. If os Lord 
ships were, asa deliberative body, to hav. 
their share in passing Acts for the 
the people, they ought to have proper time 
given them to consider those Acts. 

Lord Plunkelt said, that until the obser- 
ration made by the noble Duke, he had not 
heard that there was any objection to the 
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the present Government | 


whee | 
further | 
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1128 


Imprisonment for Debt. 


The present system of police was admitted | from the Dublin Corporation, approving of 


to be bad ; the remedy to it was not object- | 
ed to; but it was merely said that the | 
remedy was brought in at a late period of 
the Session, and therefore ought to be | 
‘now to be rejected. 


rejected. he conclusion from the reason 


about the lateness of the Session was, that | 


blame was due to the Government on that 
account, not that the Bill ought to be 
rejected—that the Government ought to be 


censured, not that the people of Dublin | 


should st’ 1 suffer from a bad police. Their 


Lordships might put offthe Bill for a week ; | 


his noble Friend did not object to that ; 
but they ought not to put it off all at once 
for the Session, in order that they might 
say they had the pleasure of defeating the 


Government. 


the merits of the 
he might be favourably disposed if he had 


on the question of 


full time to consider them, but he had no! 


information on the state of the police in 
Dublin. This, however, renewed the old 
question, to which he wished that mere 


attention was paid—namely, that some un- | 
derstanding should be come to as to the | 
He begged to say | 
most distinctly that he could not give his | 
support to any measures where he had not | 
-answer from the Corporation, and then 
The Duke of Richmond said, that the | 
some | 
weight if the Bill were at its third reading ; | 


state of the business. 


full time to investigate them. 


objection now made, might have 
but this was only the second reading. The 
Reeorder of Dublin had written to a noble 
Lord to say, that he had received a copy of 


the Bill; and possibly to-morrow or the | 
next day, the post might bring a full state- | 


ment from the learned Gentleman of his 
objections to the Bill, if he had any. He 
(the Duke of Richmond) objected as an 
individual to undertake the responsibility of 


throwing out this measure, proposed by the | 
of better | 
securing the peace of the capital of Ireland. | 
The Ministers had introduced a Bill in licu | 


Government for the purpose 


of that called the Coercion Act, and they 
made themselves responsible for preserv- 
ing the peace of Ireland. He wished 


to make them responsible, and not to take | 


the responsibility off their shoulders and 
put it on his own, by throwing out a mea- 
sure which they introduced for the purpose 
of assisting in preserving the public peace ; 
and which their Lordships were now about 
to throw out solely on the ground of the 
lateness of the Session. Why not give the 
Bill a second reading, and go into Com- 
mittee ; and perhaps letters might arrive 





the Bill, He agreed that the final stages 
of the Bill should be put off, to give the 
opportunity of a communication with Dub- 
lin, but he thought that the Bill ought not 
The inhabitants of 
Dublin had a claim on their Lordships for 
a measure of this kind; they had a right to 
have a good police; and this was not a 
question of party—of one administration or 
another—but a matter of the government 
of the country. ‘They ought not to throw 
impediments in the way of measures admit- 
ted to be, as this was, for the good of the 
country, merely because such measures were 
proposed by the Government. If they did 
not like the Government, the manly way 


| was to turn out the Government, not to 
The Earl of IP tnchilsea believed, that, | 
Ball, | 


stop measures of this kind merely because 
they were proposed by the Government. 

‘The Earl of Limerick said, that he knew 
of no pressing necessity for passing the Bill 
at this moment. There had been great 
mectings in Dublin; and yet, with one 
exception, he had heard of no outrage at 
any of them. 

Lord Brougham said, that if their Lord- 
ships threw out the Bill this night, they 
might find themselves in this situation ; 
on Friday they might receive a satisfactory 


regret that the Bill had been rejected. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, the 
course proposed was simple, and he thought 
free from any reasonable objection. If it 
turned out that the Corporation had not 
been communicated with on the subject, 
then he apprehended that this Bill would 
not be passed ; but if they had been, then 
he apprehended their Lordships would be 
glad to have advanced this Bill one stage 
with a view to its been carried into full 
effect. 

The Marquess of Londonderry believed, 
that the object of the Bill was to create 
patronage for the Government, which 
would be disposed of in the way recom- 
mended by Mr. O’Connell. 

Viscount Duncannon put it to the noble 
Marquess, whether he considered it a suffi- 
cient ground for such a suspicion, and for 
opposing this, or any other Bill, that it had 
the support of Mr. O’Connell ? 

Bill read a second time. 


ImprIsONMENT FOR Dest.| Lord 
Lyndhurst had to present a Petition from 
the debtors confined in Horsemonger-lane 
gaol for debt, praying their Lordships to 
pass the Bill for the Abolition of Imprison- 
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ment for debt. He must, however, say, 
that he thought it impossible this Bill could 
pass in any shape during the present Ses- 
sion, Their Lordships would probably agree 
with him when he told them that it empow- 
ered the Crown to appoint fifty Commis- 
sioners, and besides these Commissioners, 
fifty Registers, and in addition, fifty other 
officers, called Ushers. There were also 


31? 


for Debt. 
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Friend proposed to him 
the Bill—he not be! 


COMM ISS 


various other officers mentioned in this Bill. | itsel! 


It appeared to him that before they could | 


pass a Bill of this kind, which varied so 
greatly from the existing law between cre- 


ditors and debtors, which imposed so vast a | 


burden on the country, and which placed 


so much patronage at the disposal of the | 


Ministers of the Crown, they must give to it | 
more consideration than there was the least |, 


possibility of their being able to give it this | 


Session. It had been said, that the late 
Attorney-General approved of the Bill. 


He had made an inquiry as to that state- 


ment, and found that though his hon. and | 


learned Friend certainly was favourable to 
an improvement in the law of arrest, yet he 
was by no means so to the provisions of this 
Bill, in which he thought it necessary 
that many alterations should be made. 
He was informed that there were only forty 
Members present in the other House when 
the only discussion took place which had 
occurred on the Bill, and their Lordships 


might see from the journals that an hon. ; 2 


Member moved that the House be counted. 
The third reading of the Bill was appointed 
for twelve o’clock in the day, and though 
a learned Friend of his, who was highly 
qualified to deliver an opinion on the sub- 
ject, requested a postponement of the Mo- 
tion, not being able to attend, the learned 
promoter of the Bill refused to attend to bis 
request. 

Lord Brougham thought the noble and 
learned Lord must have been taking another 
lesson from the attacks which had been 
made on the Commissioners appointed to 
Institute an inquiry into the Municipal 
Corporations ; for observations more calcu- 
lated than were the noble and learned 
Lord’s to mislead those who had not attended 
to what had passed in this House on this 
subject he had never heard. Would not 
any one think from the speech of his noble 
and learned Friend, that the Government 
and the promoters of the Bill were pressing 


to pass it—were impatient of any postponc- | 


ment—were earnestly urging it forwards 


this Session—were positively refusing to | 


allow ofany delay. His noble and learned | 
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exception of his noble and learned Friend, 
who certainly was not part of the Govern- 
ment, however intimately he might be con- 
1 with it; but om th 
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being made 


2 other hand, he 
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Read a second time :— 


s ANSON, Sir WILLIAM | 
| agreeing or assenting in any manner to the 
‘changes made by the House of Lords, we 


LUSSELL, the ATTORNEY- 
POTTER, 


Grotr, T. 


VALLACE, DUNLOP, 


Orv, LEADER, 
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R, BERNAL, W. WILLIAMS, | 
|our character as representing the people 
| whose interests we are sent here to support. 
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local government which they had formerly 
enjoyed. 
Petition laid on the ‘Table. 


Corporation Rerorm, Lorps’ AMEND- 
MENTS.] The Order of the Day for 
taking into consideration the Lords’ Amend- 
ment to the Corporation bill having been 
read, 

Lord Jokn Russell spoke to the following 
effect: 1 rise, not without considerable anx- 
iety to propose to the House the considera- 
tion of the Amendments made by the 
Tlouse of Lords to a Bill which passed this 
House for the regulation of Municipal Cor- 
porations in England and Wales. I feel 
that this question does not come before the 
House as one comprising only the benefit 
or the mischief of certain alterations intro- 
duced by the other House of Parliament. 


| The many petitions presented to this House, 


Writ was ordered | 


some of which I have had the honour to 
lay upon the Table, numerously signed, 
show that a great degree of excitement pre- 


j vails upon the subject, and that there is a 


dread, a more than an ordinary dread, lest 


should in any way compromise or forfeit 


I must say, that this feeling has grown toa 


| ereat degree of excitement in many places, 


7 
4 


and if in some respects it has been carried 
beyond what J think the exact importance 
the Amendments we have to 


great degree by the manner of proposing, 


no less than bv the matter of these Amend- 
PETITION. | 
Petition which | 


ments. I feel persuaded that if the Bill 
which passed this House, had been at once 
taken into consideration by House of 
Lords, and if they had made simply such 
alterations in it as appeared to them to be 


the 


| necessary, to correct any defects or to add 
any improvements to its framework, the 


temper with which those Amendments 
would have been received would have been 
very different from the temper which pow 
exists. Jam sorry to savy, however, that 
though the bill, now returned to us, was 
not immediately opposed in the House of 
Lords in principle, there were sent through 
the country opinions so disparaging to it as 
had been approved of by this House, so in- 


jurious to the people whom it was to en- 


iranchise, that great irritation was felt, 
and that irritation, 1 must say, was increas- 
ed ten-fold when a Gentleman was called 
to the Bar of the House of Lords and 
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there permitted to indulge in language, not} introduction of certain alterations, and 
only such as might be necessary for defend- | the rejection of certain Amendments whi 
ing, as he might have had a fair title} have been prop 
any persons] to us by the House 
affected or injured by the Bill, but lan- | 


5 


to defend the rights of 


{Auc. 31} 


guage which I think, one House of Parlia- 


ment ought not to permit to be used in re-| future, conduct 


spect to the proceedings of the other, and 
which, if any one should propose that we 
should permit counsel at our Bar to use 
respecting the House of Lords, I should ob- 


| 


ject to, because I would not allow the other | 


branch of the Legislature to be insulted at 
our Bar. 


| 


Proceedings of this nature, fol- | 
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Lords’ Amendments. blot 
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can cons 


a great reform of pres 


lowed by the calling of a number of per- | tev: 
sons as Witnesses to the Bar of the other | 


House of Parliament—persons who could 
only have one opinion 
Corporations—did, as seems to me, create, 


respecting these 


and I think justly create, a feeling of irri- | 


tation among a large portion of the people, | 


begetting an idea instead of merely consi- 
dering the public injury or benefit of the 
provisions of the Bill which we had sent 
up, an opportunity was taken to disparage 
us, the representatives of the 
the eyes of the country. [t is not my in- 
tention to allude further to this subject ; | 


wish to consider in my subsequent observa- | 
the | 


tions the various Amendments made by 


House of Lords, and whether it may 


or 


may not be our duty, consistently with the | 


great principles of the measure which we 
have approved, to adopt or reject their 


) 
peopie, it) 
I | 


had } 
ba 


throw out 


| might have been 


Amendments ; but I thought that, in the | 


position in which | stand, I should have 
been in some degree betraying what is due 


to the character and digmty of this House | 


i the 


if | had not taken some notice of the pro- | 


ceedings to which I have alluded. With 


questions of the 
' 


respect to the Amendments themselves, | 


which are embodied in the 


Bill which we | 


have now before us, there is a great dis- | 


tinction to be taken—and I wish at one« 
to take it—between those parts of the Bill 
which go to constitute the future governing 


ito 


body for these Corporations, in the place of | 


those bodies which are established by the 
old charters, and those other facts which 


necessarily came before us in considering the | 
subject of Municipal Reform. In the latter di- | 


vision I include the provisions respecting the 


property which has been hitherto enjoyed | 
ge ‘ ° Nis eee | 
by freemen in common—the right of voting | 


for Members of Parliament—and 


seme | 


others, subjects to which I shall hereafter | 


allude. 


if we can make up our minds that, by the 


The first division—that referring | 
to the governing body—is, in my opinion, | 
the most important for us to attend to; and | 


and whether that 


ay not from year 


rect of contention 
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1135 Corporation Reform— 
first instance, as a question of principle, 
our Bill went on the general proposition of 
founding the future municipal body on a 
large popular basis; and if persons are to 
be so introduced by one of the amended 
provisions of the Bill, with no other title 
than that of self-election, on which they 
have for the most part hitherto held their 
places in the governing bodies, and if 
they in the meetings of the Corporation, 
are, as thev necessarily must be, brought 
into contact with others elected under a 
popular system, such a mixture, so far from 
tending to harmony, can tend only to 
embarrass, disturb, and weaken the action 
of the municipal body, which we wish to 
be powerful and which we wish to be 
popular. A similar observation, I should 
apply to another amendment introdticed by 
the House of Lords—I mean that relating 
to Town-clerks. It is provided by one 
Amendment, ‘that the persons now hold- 
ing the Town-clerk in the 
Boroughs mentioned in schedules A and B 
to this Act appended, shall be continued in 
and shall hold such office during their re- 
spective good behaviour; and that all the 
charters, deeds, muniments, and records of 
every Borough, or relating to the property 
thereof, shall be kept in such place as the 
Council from time to time shall direct, and 
the Town-clerk for the time being shall 
have the charge and custody of, and be re- 
sponsible for the same.” 


office ot 


is “that the Town-clerk shall not be dis- 
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Another provision | 


qualified for acting as clerk to the Justices ;” | 
and again, *‘ the Council shall appoint a | 
Clerk of the Peace, if the Town-clerk of 


such Borough shail decline to act as such 
Clerk of the Peace.” On the subject of 
registration, it is provided that a registrar 


shall be appointed—unless the Town-clerk ! 


shall act as such. Now, [have no particular 
enmity to these Town Clerks, though the 
other House has looked on them with 
especial tenderness; but I think that ap- 
pointing of Town-clerks’ irremoveable by 
the Council would tend to nothing but dis- 
cord. The circumstance of the Town- 


clerk having the custody of the charters | 


and muniments, and being enabled by the 
knowledge which he necessarily possesses 
to prevent the Council from entering into 
examinations which might be desirable, 
would be a cause of perpetual irritation, 
not only to the Council, but to the Borough 
generally, and quite contrary to the princi- 
ples on which we originally brought in the 
Bill, and which met the approbation of this 
House. The remark which I have made 
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in reference to the continuance of Alder- 
men and Town-clerks, will also apply to 
the continuance of justices for life who are 
such in their corporate capacity. With re- 
spect, however, to all those persons, while 
we ought not, in my opinion, to make any 
legislative provision for their continuance, 
we should be understood as by no means 
saying that they are persons who would be 
disqualified from holding in future the same 
situation which they have hitherto held. If 
there be men in the situation of Aldermen 
who, by their respectability of character 
and their situation in the town, have 
obtained the esteem and contidence of their 
fellow-citizens, no doubt they may become 
such again ; if there be a Town-clerk who 
has discharged the duties of his office with 
advantage to the Borough, it may be 
proper that the Council should appoint him 
again to exercise its functions ; and if there 
be justices to whom the magisterial powers 
ought to be continued, it will be in the 
power of the Crown to continue them in 
the possession of their office. I have stated 
thus the alterations which I think are quite 
inadmissible, because it is impossible, under 
their operation, to have a new body which 
shall be free from the influences of the old 
one, and because they confound the re- 
formed and the unreformed Councils of the 
Boroughs. For my own part, I can say 
that I would rather, in respect to this por- 
tion of the Bill, wait to reform the whole, 
and leave the present body unreformed, 
than take a body partly created by new 
election, and partly consisting of those 
elected under the old corporate system. I 
then come to those alterations by which, 
setting aside the point relating to existing 
Aldermen, it is proposed to constitute the 
new body for the future. It has been pro- 
posed by the Amendment of the House 
of Lords to constitute, by the election of 
the Council, Aldermen for life. The ob- 
jection to that proposition is obviously this 
—that if you appoint them for life they 
may become negligent of their duties, the 
performance of which should secure them 
the attachment and confidence of their 
fellow- citizens ; and, therefore, not being 
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of opinion that such an arrangement would 


| 
| 


be a good or a wholesome one, I shall pro- 
pose not the rejection of the proposal, but 
its Amendment, so that there should be a 
body of the same number as suggested in 
the Amendment of the House of Lords 
—namely, amounting to one-third or one 
fourth of the whole number of the Council, 
which body should be chosen by the Council 
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for a period of six years, one-half of those 
chosen going out at the end of three vears, 
so as always there should be a re-election 
of one-half of the number of Aldermen 
every three years. The object of the 
arrangement is to secure that there should 
be some part of the Council not deriving 
their office immediately from popular re- 
election and having a rather more perma- 
nent character than those who do depend 
immediately on popular election ; and 
that object will, I think, be gained by the 
Amendment which | propose, while at the 
same time the inconvenience, and as I deem 
it, the misfortune of having persons chosen 
for life irremovable and irresponsible, will 
be taken away. Another alteration from 
which I do not propose to dissent, although 
I think that it much far, is 
that respecting wards. It will be 
lected, 
my noble Friend, the Member for 
Lancashire we did much enlarge the 
ber of towns to which the principle of di- 


coOeS ) 
goes too 


minishing the amount of population which 
should be essential to its application in any 
particular town ; 
the House of Lords 
tion, that where 
habitants, there 
divided. 
the number should be 10,000, one 
differing much from that which I proposed, 
and which the House adopted. The 
position made by the House of Lords is, 
that the number 6,000, thus 
carrying the division 
wards further, in my opinion, than is war- 
ranted. I shall propose, therefore, that we 
should take a mean of 9,000, as the number 
to which the principle of division should be 
applicable. There 
which has been made 


and we sent the 
with this 
there were 12,000 
the borough 


should be 
principle of 


proposed by the original measure that jus- 
tices should be recommended by the Coun- 


cil, and that not till they had received a} 


Commission from his Majesty should they 
be entitled to act in the magisterial capa- 
‘ rr. < ‘4 at y - ty 1 
city. This proposal of ours has been struck 
out by the House of Lords, and the pro- 
vision is left thus—that the Crown shall at 
once nominate the justices of the peace for 
the boroughs. We are of opinion that it 


towns if the Council had the power of 
pointing those persons on whom they 
thought it right that the functions of jus- 
tices * should ‘be conferred, 


fAuc. 31} 





recol. | 
perhaps, that at the suggestion of | 
North | 
num- | 
| what I think to be 
vision into wards should be applied, by di- | 
| persons who are to 
| country,—but, at 
Bill to | 
proposi- 
in- | 
should be | 
My noble Friend proposed that | 
not } 


pro- 


into | 
> of the ir 


' was originally provided, 
is another amendment | 
in respect to justices | 
being recommended by the Council ; it was | 


be felt 

would add much to the satisfaction of these | 
| 

ap- 


It has been, | 
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however, represented—and in that speech 
to which I have alluded as having been 
made at the Bar of the House of Lords— 
that the proposition which we made in this 
respect, involved an infringement of the 
prerogative of the Crown. The fact is 
directly the reverse. In most places, those 
who are justices of the peace, by any cor- 
porate rights, derive it from election, made 
without reference to the Crown, though, 
it is true, under the royal charter; but in 
the same manner we mght have proposed 
that the Councils for the boroughs should 
at once have nominated certain persons 
from themselves to be justices, without any 
reference to the Crown. In the latter case 
the justices would only be deriving from 
Parliamentary enactments, with the assent 
of the Crown, while at present they derive 
from Royal Charters. We proposed to give to 
the Crown the power of approving or “disap. 
proving of nominations made by the 
Council, thus recurring to the prerogative 
of its rights, as 
well as a wholesome control respecting the 
act as justices in the 
the same time, we did 
deprive the Councils of towns of the 
power of recommending such persons as 
they should think fit to be intrusted 
with the magisterial functions. I confess 
that I do not what ground the 
amendment bad been made by the House 
of Lords. On full reflection, I see no 
reason for abandoning the original proposi- 
tion; therefore, I shall that we 
gree to this amendment of the Peers. 
With regard to another relating 
to the boundaries of towns, and the manner 
division into wards, I think it to 
but nothing more. It 
that upon a report 
made by certain Commissioners, the King 
in Council should have power to settle the 
boundaries of those Corporations not being 
Parliamentary boroughs. An amendment 
was proposed, though not adopted, in this 
House, thet that settlement should be ar- 
ranged only by Act of Parliament. The 
Hous -of Lords seem to have adopted the 
principle of that amendment ; and the con- 
se quence will be, that in those towns for 
which the Parliamentary boundaries are 
not taken, considerable inconvenience will 
at the first election, and those places 
and parts of towns which ought to form 
portions of the municipal borough will be 
for a time excluded. I think, however, 
that we ought not to meet this amendment 
in anything like a captious spirit; and 1 
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shall, therefore, propose that we agree to 
it. With respect to the division into wards 
—there was at one period a proposition 
introduced into the Bill in the House of 
Lords that the division should be effected 
by the county justices; that would be, in 
my opinion, a most unfortunate arrange- 
ment—one leading to nothing but confu- 
sion, and which the county justices would 
necessarily be most unwilling to undertake 
the working of, as it must expose them to 
great obloquy. It is proposed, however, by 
the Bill now sent down, that the duty 
should be performed by the revising bar- 
risters. ‘To that proposition I have no 
objection ; but as some of these individuals 
are young and inexperienced men, I should 
be unwilling to leave a final decision in 
their hands, more especially as there is a 
power conferred on them of altermg ima 
certain measure the number of wards and 
the number of Councillors to each ward. I 
should propose, therefore, that the reports 
should be made to the King in Council, and 
if confirmed should then have the force of 
law. 1 now come to another portion of the 
alterations, and it is that portion in which I 
ownthat I have had more doubts than Ihave 
felt respecting any amendments made in the 
other House of Parliament—I mean that re- 
lating to the question of qualifications for 
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Councillors. It will be remembered that 
that was a question very much debated in | 
this House, and that the right hon. Baronet 
opposite—the Member for ‘Tamworth— 
whom I will take this opportunity of say- 
ing lam most rejoiced to see present to 
night—proposed a qualification not differ- 
ing materially from the average of those 
qualifications which he found in Local 
Acts, giving at the same time the alterna- 
tive, that there should be a certain amount | 
of rating and a certain amount of property | 
in some boroughs, and a superior degree of | 
rating and a higher amount of property 
in others. I think that his proposition was 
not liable to more objection than any qua- 
lification is liable to. I stated to the House 
at the time, and my friends around me | 
stated, the grounds on which we thought | 
it better that no qualification should be | 
required ; and the principle for which we | 
then contended, is one which I think must | 
sooner or later be adopted by the Legisia- 
ture in respect to elections of this kind, and 
which is so sound in itself that it may be 
left to work its way. If you leave it to 
the elector to choose a person of sufficient 
abilities and character, you leave it to him 
also to choose a person of sufficient property 


| 
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when property is required ; and in many 
places abilities and character supply the 
place of property. But at the same time I 
am quite aware of the truth of what the 
right hon. Baronet stated at the time, that 
qualification has been in a great many Acts 
of Parliament the rule laid down, and that 
there are still a great many persons who 
think that some qualification ought to be 
taken. Feeling, however, that the principle 
which I have already spoken of must ulti- 
mately be adopted, and yet seeing what 
has been the course of the Legislature 
hitherto upon this subject, I certainly have 
made up my mind not to resist an amend- 
ment which shall contain a qualification. 
The amendments made in the House of 
Lords have themselves varied considerably 
on this point. The first alteration pro- 
vided that no persons should be qualified 
to act a8’ Councillors, unless they were con- 
tained in a list comprising only one-sixth 
of the rate-payers. ‘This is obviously 
liable to the objection of its pointing out a 
certain number of persons, and distinguish- 
ing them from the rest of their fellow- 
citizens—that is, in point of fact, saying to 
aman, “You must be rated at a certain 
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| amount to be eligible’—but “ here is an 


aristocracy, and unless you belong to it, it 
is impossible for you to hope to be a Coun- 
cillor.” 1 think that there is something 
invidious in such a proposition, and com. 
ing as it did from an “ hereditary tribune” 
of the poor, it is somewhat extraordinary 
that such a rule as it establishes should 
have been adopted. But since the Bill was 
printed in the form in which it contained 
this amendment, it went again through a 
Committee of the House of Lords ; and in 
the form in which it was afterwards printed 
it contains another provision for the quali- 
fication, to which I must fairly say the 
same objection does not apply. It is this— 
that to be qualified, the party should pos- 
sess a certain amount of property, in some 
boroughs 1000/., and in others 5001. If 
this qualification were proposed in the same 
manner as suggested by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, being taken as an alternative to the 
other qualification which he mentioned, it 
would, in my opinion, be a fair matter for 
consideration, and I am prepared to say 
that I should give it every favourable con- 
sideration. But in looking into the Bill, 
and reflecting on this part of it, I find that 
it was introduced in a particular manner. 
[Sir Robert Peel: what is the Clause in 
question?| It is the 15th. If the right 


hon. Baronet will look at that Clause 
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he will perceive that this is the manner in 
which the system of qualification there laid 
down is to be carried into etlect:—that the 
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overseers are to make out a list of persons | 


qualified for Councillors, comprehending 
one-sixth of the whole number of rate- 
payers, those selected being the 
rated in the burgess-lists, and comprehend- 
ing also all those having a certain amount 
of property—either 1,000/. or 5002. ; that 
those claiming to be placed on the lists, on 


the ground of possessing that amount of 


property, should send in a claim to the over- 
seer to have their names so inserted, and 
that their claims might be objected to before 
the revising barrister or the mayor, when 
the qualification and the right of voting 
should be examined. We certainly cannot 
say that the other House of Parliament 
are enemies to innovation; for 
and the other proposition respecting the 
sixth class of rate-payers are undoubtedly as 
great innovations as ever were attempted 
It is perfectly fair and intelligible to say 
that a man who possesses a freehold of the 
annual value of 40s. or who rents a tene- 
ment rated at 50/. a-year, l 


this 


shall be se spree 


but to say that he must be possessed of a | 
real or personal estate to the amount of | 
| those 


that he must bring 


el; ‘iming to be 


1,0002. or 500/. » for- 
ward his name as one ‘ niin 
led on the pees of possessing that estate, 
and that his claim so preferred shall be 
liable to objection and examination before 
the revising barrister, is, in opinion, 
applying a principle totally and one 
which, in its application to persons in trade, 
in corporate towns of some considerable ex- 
tent, cannot fail to be productive of an in- 
vestigation most odious in its character, 
most pregnant with evil « 
can suppose a case, in which a man coming 
before the revising barrister to substantiate 
his claim, might be exposed to an interro- 
gation of the most unpleasant character. 
* Have you 5000. clear ?—Do you not owe 
150/. to Mr. Thomas? —Have you not be- 
stowed some portion of your property on 
such an one?” ‘These and other questions 
of the like kind would constitute an exami- 
nation to which many persons might not be 
disposed to submit. 


mv 


new, 


and 


‘onsequences, — | 


not come forward to prefer their claim—if 


they said that they would rather abandon 
their pretensions than undergo such an ex- 
amination, and if the lists were then put 
up in the borough purporting to be of all 
persons worth 500/. what then would be 
their situation? Men would say to each 
of them, “Oh Mr. Williams!” or “ Mr. 


jAvue. 31} 


| make it work without producing evil ; 


}it now 
| offer 





And then, if they did | 
ition of the donors, the pocqintty was for the 
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Tomkins!” as it might be—“I find that 
you are not worth BOOM. y your name is not 
in the lists.’ Inshort, Sir, it seems to me 
that the objections are strong in the high- 


est degree to the introduction of this spe- 


| cles of qualification—that it 1s, indeed, a 
highest | 
| country would not fail to produ 
| est evils. 


very improper one—and one which in our 
ce the great- 
i do not say that it may not be 
possible so to amend this proposition as to 
and 
I should wish therefore to reserve the con- 
sideration of the question involved in this 
particular amendment till to-morrow. For 
my own part I am quite re: dy, whether it 


| may be proper or improper in me to yield 


on the principle of qualification, to consider 
and deliberate as to the admission of a pro- 
perty qualification ; but I wish now to re- 
serve the question as to the manner in 
which that principle can be best introduced, 
I hope, therefore, that Gentlemen 
who are not prep: ire ‘d to object to all quali- 
fication will seriously consider the point as 
stands, coy we may be enabled to 
some amendments to the present pro- 
visions in that respect. The other questions 
elating to the future government of the 
zhs are not of so much importance as 

ind T pass over 
three other the other 
subjec t. There is an amend- 
respecting property held by 

has been, ! must say, 
SSary tion introduced into 
the Bill on that subject. 
» to the House of Lords 
‘on the subject of 
‘inchoate rights of 
nad excited much 

Baronet said on 

that oceasion, “ He knew it was dithcult 
to suggest anything of which it might not 
be possible to show that some part of it was 
with a general 
d by 


those 


Yr 
r 
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which | have noticed, 
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branch of the 
ment proposed 
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unnecs 


and ther 
a most Asse} 
the pream! le of 
Our Bill was sent u 
with a eenera! « 
everything relating 
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not in strict conformity 
principle. But it 
all parties that it was very desirable to 
make corporate property available for the 
benefit of the commonalty at large. There 
might be special cases in which the property 


seemed to be agre 


{had been given to particular individuals ; 


but assuming that, by the original inten- 
benefit of the inhabitants of the boroughs 
at large, it was admitted that, by very 
long prescription, of which they could 
sc arcely trace the origin, this property had 
been appropriated to certain descriptions of 
inhabitants only, and that the right to par- 
ticipate in it was now only to be acquired 
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by birth, servitude, or marriage. It ap- 
peared to him that it would be consistent 
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with respect to the original destination of 


this property, at least it would be as near 
an approximation to the original destination 
as it was possible to arrive at, if the House 
were to establish this principle, namely, 
that those who were not now married 
should not hereafter by marriage derive any 
right to participate in this property; that 
those who had not yet entered into servi- 
tude should not have any such right; but 
that those who had so entered into  servi- 
tude should be considered as having an in- 
choate right; and that with respect to 
birth, those now actually born should be 
put upon the same footing as those who 
had now actually entered into servitude ; 

while those who should hereafter be born 
should participate in the property only so 
far as they were members of the common- 
alty at large.”* I believe that that is not 
an inaccurate account of what was stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and it seemed 
to me, when I heard it, to be a very fair 
announcement of a principle on which the 
House might proceed. It was different 
from the principle which had been adopted 
by the Government ; but we took the de- 
claration of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
the rule on which the clause should be 
framed, and the clause so framed was sent 
up to the House of Lords, not on ths esipe 
sion simply of a majority of ten, twenty, or 
even 109 or 150, but as the deliberate opi- 
nion of the House of Commons at large. 
After that decision [ do think that there 
Was something most unnecessary in the de- 
claration inserted by the House of Lords 
into the preamble of the Bill—* that the 
common lands and public stock of such ei- 
ties, towns, and boroughs, and the rents 
and profits thereof, have been held and 
apphed for the particular benefit of the 
citizens, freemen, and burgesses of the said 
cities, towns, and boroughs respectively, or 
of certain of them, and have not been ap- 
plied to public purposes; and it would be 
unjust to deprive such persons of their 
rights of property, and to apply the same to 
other purposes. Thus to recite in the 


preamble of the measure that our proposi- | 
tion is altogether unjust, is, I think, one | 


of that class of wanton amendments to 
which I certainly shall not agree. I shall 
not make any opposition to that part of the 
amendment which reserves the common 


lands to the sons of freemen, although I | 





* Hansard, vol, xxvili. p. 1186, 
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think it an alteration much for the worse. 
I do so on the principle which I have al- 
ready laid down, of endeavouring to secure 
a good municipal government in future. 
That part of it, however, which applies to 
exemption from tolls, I ‘think most inju- 
rious. ‘To the amendment which continues 
to freemen the right of voting for Mem- 
bers of Parliament, I shall not propose to 
disagree. I stated my objection to the pro- 
posal when it was made to this House ; but 
it is not a question immediately connected 
with the government of Corporations. 
There is one amendment, however, not 
affecting the future good government of the 
towns—one incidental to the Bill, and from 
which great practical harm would not, in- 
deed, result ; but which is, at the same 
time, so repugnant to principle, that 1 
cannot consent to ask the House to agree 
to it—I mean that by which it is proposed 
that none of the governing body of Munici- 
pal Corporations should present to livings, 
except such as are members of the Church 
of England. It will be recollected by 
many, that when I proposed the repeal 

the Test and Corporation Acts, a declara- 
tion was proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, to be taken by all persons 
in lieu of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. [agreed to that proposition, on the 
ground that it was a declaration to be 
taken alike by Churchman and Dissenter, 
and that it would not establish any odious 
line of separation, by requiting from the 
Dissenter one declaration, and from the 
Churchman another—and thus instituting 
an inquiry into a man’s religious opinions. 
Considering the great principle which was 
then established, I do think that by depart- 
ing from it as proposed by the amendment 
of the Lords, not only would considerable 
dissatisfaction be created between two bo- 
dies of the Council, but that in fact a state 
of religious dissension would be fomented 
and kept alive. On this question, there- 
fore, I feel it my duty to oppose the amend- 
ment of the Lords. I have now gone 
through the various amendments of im- 
portance which have been made by the 
Lords, and I have stated to the House the 
view which I take in connexion with them. 
I shall propose that we postpone those early 
amended clauses, and at once proceed to 
that which continues the present aldermen 
for life, which, as I have said, in my opi- 
nion, is liable to insuperable objections. I 
| have stated other amendments to which ob- 
| jection can also be made, but I trust that 
| by the various concessions which his Ma. 
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jesty’s Government are disposed to make on 
this subject, I have shown that they are 
not unwilling to come to a settlement on | 
the subject of this Bill, which shall not 
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prevent the future good government of } 


corporate towns, and which shall not lower | 
the dignity or impair the character of either 
House of Parliament. But if these con- 
cessions shall not be deemed sufficient, and 
if the House of Lords insist on their 
amendments, I shall not regret the course 
I have taken. I have been anxious in de- 
scribing the course 

House to guard the rights and dignity of 
this House ; but I think that no loss of 
dignity or character will ensue to us, if we 
show that we are ready to discuss in a tem- 
perate tone, and retreating from some of our 
own professions, those amendments which 
have been made in the other House of Par- 
liament, I think that if the present consti- 
tution of this country —the constitution of 
the three estates—is to continue, it is only 
in this manner that we can hope to 
great legislative improvements effected. | 


see 


have been of opinion that before the Re- | — ; 
form Bill, and since the Reform Bill I re- | “!t# the honour or independent character 
> « . y | 


taken by the other | 


main of opinion that great reforms are ne- | 
cessary, and that there are great and noto- | 


rious abuses which require to be corrected. | a 
perity of this country and its good le- 


But, Sir, it is my wish, and I believe it is 
the wish of the great majority of the Mem- 


bers of this House, and of the people of, : 
} subvert 


this country, that these reforms should be 


carried into effect in a spirit of peace ; not | 


disturbing the occupations, and not inter- 
fering with the industry of the people on 


the one hand, and not, on the other, cur- | 


tailing the constitutional powers bestowed 
on either branch of the Legislature. 1 
have seen 
angry discussions which have occurred rela- 
tive to this measure, and with respect to 
some of the amendments which have been 
made in it, to induce me to give up the 


nothing, notwithstanding the | 
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at his being present for the purpose of 
taking a part in their deliberations on that 
occasion; and if that satisfaction was 
founded in the belief that he should aid 
in makine a settlement of this Question 
(so far as his humble powers might enable 

to do)—that he should aid that 
settlement, which was perfectly consistent 
with the honour, the dienitv, and the im- 
dependence of both Houses of P t 
—the d did ki justice in 
attributing to him He «did 
feel it to be his 


at the 
GISCUSSION, UD 


him so 


aillamen 


noble feo: ur but 
such motives. 
duty to be present 
le did entertain a hope 
ments for a satistaetory 
ippeared 
Of resisting, in 
—~though he did 
and the 


ord’s spe ch almost 


that there were el 


arrangement on this subject. Eh 


there also for th 

it be 
expect it 
the 

convinced him that it would not be made, 
—he appe for the pose, he 
repeated, of re sisting, if It should have 


j urpose 
i 
le 


lhe 


vf 
uv 


case should 


not 


MN) cal 


made, 


WORE 


I, 
it 


1} 
fone ofl nove 


} sh, 2 
ied there purpose 


been made, any measure or resolution eal- 
culated in the sliehtest dezree to interfere 


of the House of Lords as a branch of the 
Legislature. In the maintenance of that 
independent action he believed the pros- 


intimately involved: and 
that any attempt to 
would terminate in 


He did 


gislation to be 
he also believed 
the 
the speedy ruin of the other. 


one 


/ not, however, hesitate to pay the House 


of 


menaces 


the willing 


notwithstanding 


compliment believing 
the and 
denunciations of the press, their superior 


that, 


judgment would prevail, and that a vast 


majority of them would refuse to be a 


| party to any proceeding calculated to de- 


great and consoling hope that reform can | 


be effected in this manner; but if it should 


not be so effected—if I be disappointed in | 
this hope—it will never be a source of re- | 
gret to me, as the friend of reform, and the | 
advocate of improvement, that I have not | 


insisted on any extreme right, and that | 


effect on terms of conciliation, 
sincere desire that the constitution of this 
country may be preserved and perpetuated. 

Sir R. Peel began by observing, that 
the noble Lord in the speech which he had 
just delivered was pleased so far to com- 
pliment him as to express some satisfaction 


stroy, or which at least would afford a 
precedent for the ultimate destruction of 
that happily mixed and tempered form of 
Government under which the empire had 
so long flourished. Much of the noble 
Lord’s speech, he was bound to say, he 
had heard with great satisfaction; but he 
was bound also to say that there were 
some parts of it which he wished were 


it 1) omitted, because they interrupted what, 
wished to carry these Improvements into | 


and in the | 


| justifiable. 


but for them, would have been perfectly 
harmonious, There were some parts of 
the noble Lord’s speech, referring to the 
other House, which ke considered hardly 
He repeated, that he thought 
the language of the noble Lord not justi- 
fiable, if it were only that the tone and 
temper which characterized the part of 
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the noble Lord’s speech in which he 
alluded to the House of Lords were not in 
concurrence with the sentiments expressed 
in the remainder of it, and appeared to 
be the result of a departure from its 
general tenour. It was scarcely in his 
opinion necessary to allude so minutely to 
the proceedings of the House of Lords, or | 
to throw upon the House of Lords the | 
responsibility of expressions used by Coun- | 
sel at their Bar.—[/nterruption. |—He was 
stating his opinions, and he trusted not 
exaggerated opinions, upon the noble 
Lord’s speech, and he would not be 
deterred from so doing by any interrup- 
tion with which Gentlemen opposite might 
choose to meet him. It was his right, as 
a Member of the House, when he con- 
curred with the noble Lord’s sentiments, 
to express, in such terms as he chose to 
employ, that concurrence; and it was | 
equally his right, when he differed from | 
the noble Lord, and whenever he thoucht ! 
proper to censure any part of any speech 
he might make, to claim and use a similar 
liberty. Freedom of speech was his pri- 
vilege as a Member of the House, and that 
privilege, considering it to be the key to 
freedom of discussion, he was determined 
to assert whenever he saw it in the most 
trivial degree assailed. He contended that 
when the House of Lords once determined 
to hear Counsel at their Bar—and let him 
remind the noble Lord that one of the 
most powerful supporters of this Bill, and 
one who once occupied the Woolsack, was 
himself a party to the proceeding by which | 
Counsel were heard at the Bar—he did 
not stop to consider whether it were a 
right or wrong course to hear Counsel; 
but one of the most determined supporters 
of the Bill was not only a party to the 
hearing of those Counsel, but the person 
who selected them,—but he contended 
that when the House of Lords had deter- 
mined to hear Counsel at its Bar, it be- 
came an exceedingly difficult, if not impos- 
sible matter, to place any restrictions on 
what they might please to express. Nothing 
could be more dangerous or more unjust 
than to attempt to limit Counsel in the 
choice of that course which they might 
think it right to take, or in the use of 
those expressions, which they might con- 
sider it for the interest of their clients to 
employ. They might, if they pleased, have 
refused to hear Counsel at all; but having 
once permitted them to appear at their 
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Bar, it was indisputable (and in this as- 
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sertion he would be supported by every 
member of the profession) that no Counsel 
would exercise the privilege of pleading if 
interruptions were permitted, or if it were 
allowed to the tribunal before whom he 
was suffered to plead, on accusations 
affecting judicial rights, to delineate the 
course which they should be bound to 
pursue, There had been at former periods, 
Bills before the House of Lords—Bills, 
for instance, of Pains and Penalties— 
upon which Counsel were heard, who in- 
duleed in observations distasteful to the 
majority of the House of Commons, but 
on those occasions no attempt was made 
to dictate to Counsel what course they 
should adopt, or what language they 
should employ. He was not saying too 
much in asserting that such an attempt 
would: have met with a signal resistance 
from some of the very party who now so 
vehemently exclaimed against the latitude 
allowed to Counsel in the case of the 
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| measure under discussion. In his opinion, 
it is much better for tribunals on all occa- 


sions to protect that great principle, which 
after all was the main spring of free dis- 
cussion, and permit to Counsel charged 
with the defence of the interests of their 
clients, the free choice of their topics, and, 
at the same time, of the language in 
which those topics should be expressed. 
But let him entreat the noble Lord, on 
the present occasion, to recollect, as 
against the language and course adopted 


| by the Counsel in the House of Lords, the 


fact—and it was a fact for which he could 
vouch—that out of deference to the 
wishes of the House of Commons many of 
the Peers waved objections they enter- 
tained to the Bill, their object in so doing 
being the preservation of those two great 
principles upon which the House of Com- 
inons set so much value—he meant those 
of popular control over the proceedings 
of Councils and of Annual Elections. Let 
the noble Lord recollect that those were 
considered by this House the main prin- 
ciples of the Measure, and let the noble 
Lord, at the same time, bear in mind that, 
notwithstanding any of the amendments 
introduced into it by the other House of 
Parliament, these still continued the most 
prominent features of the Amended Bill. 
It was hardly necessary, he conceived, for 
the noble Lord to have made any apolo- 
gies for the concessions which he was 
willing to make, when he bore in mind 
that these two great principles of popular 
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control and annual election had be 

confirmed by the House of Lords. He 
thought, indeed, that the noble Lord and 
the House of Commons should feel a 
stronger inclination to regard in a favour- 
able light those amendments which had 
been made by the Lords, and from which 
they (the House of Commons) might, ab- 
stractedly speaking, be inclined to dissent, 
when they reflected that the House of 
Lords, habituated to take a different view 
of charters—ves, he repeated, habituated 
to take a different view of charters and 
vested rights, had relinquished those mo- 
tives by which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, they were actuated, from a desire 
to establish not only a good system of 
Municipal Government, but a system | 
founded on such principles as they thought 
the House of Commons would be likely | 
to approve. In estimating the amount of | 
concession, he could never forget that it 
was an impossibility that both Houses 
should agree in every particular, and that 
it was nothing but intolerance and tyranny 
to deny to either the power of recording ¢ 
sound and deliberate judgment on the 
measures which were submitted to its 
consideration. It was but acting in com- 
pliance with the true dictates of wisdom 
for each House to make such concessions | 
as might be granted without the sacrifice 
of principle, and for both to join in fol- 
lowing that course which might lead to 
the utmost mitigation of evil, and to the 
attainment of the greatest amount of good. 
If they could not effect that object, they 
must use their greatest possible efforts to 
accomplish it; but, above all, do not let 
them act on the presumptuous principle 
that they must be right and all others 
wrong, which was the foundation of all 
intolerance. So much he had said as to 
the general principle of the amendments 
which were made by the House of Lords, 
and he would next pass to the speech of | 
the noble Lord. There was nothing, he 
was bound to admit, either in the tone or 
temper of the noble Lord’s speech, or in 
the propositions which he laid down, or 
in those which he meant afterwards to 
submit, which should prevent the House 
of Lords from carefully reconsidering the 
amendments which they had introduced 
into this Measure. He meant to assert 
his own right of private judgment; but, 
whether he agreed to the amendments of , 
the Lords or not, he should be ready and | 
willing to consider them as the effect of | 
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| whose affairs they were to 
seemed to him also, that the placing for 
| life those Aldermen to be selected by the 
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decisions arrived at by a large majority of 
the other House of Parliament. He 
would then proceed to express his opinion 
as well as he could with respect to the 
more important proposals which the noble 
Lord had submitted for their consider- 
ation. The first was with reference to 
the amendment which directed the selee- 
tion of aldermen for life. He believed 
he should most effectually (if he could do 
any thing towards conciliation) promote 
the possibility of a perfectly honourable 
arrangement on this subject by expressing 
clearly and decidedly kis own opinions on 
this Amendment. As he said before he 
should with equalboldness express his con- 
in, or his objections to, the views 
which had been taken by the noble Lord. 
On that principle, then, he did not hesi- 
tate to say that he did not consider the 
introduction of Aldermen for life an im- 
provement to the Bill. He felt bound 
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i further to say that if that proposal were 


made in the House, strong as his objections 
were to many parts of the Bill he did not 
think he could have supported such an 
Amendment. He did believe that the 
selection of a certain number of existing 
Aldermen, by the existing Councillors 


| (existing at least in some cases), and con- 


stituting them by law a part of the new 
Council, to the amount of one-fourth, 
would imply a distrust, without conveying 


; any security ; and it appeared to him that 
it would place those Aldermen so selected 


for life in a permanent minority, and 
countervail those advantages of 
character and station which would secure 
their return as Members of the Council, 
if placed upon a footing with the rest of 
the community, but which, under the pro- 
posed arrangement, would be more than 
counterbalanced, and even rendered com- 
pletely nugatory by the fact that these 


| Aldermen were forced into the Corporate 


Body without the consent of the community 
manage. It 


existing Councils amongst the new bodies, 
was not in conformity with the general 
provisions of this measure. The noble 
Lord did not propose to reject altogether 


'the Amendments made by the House of 
Lords, but that a certain number of the 


Council should be elected for six yvears— 
an alteration which, as it coincided with 
the principle of the present Amendment and 
with that of the Bill, would meet his appro- 
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bation and he thought it was one to which 
the House of Lords ought to agree. 
With respect to the Town-Clerks, the 
Amendment respecting whom the no- 
ble Lord seemed to consider of the 
greatest importance, he felt obliged 
to express his disagreement from the. 
opinions expressed by the noble Lord. 
The noble Lord was oblized so far to admit 
the vested interest of the 
in their office as to grant them compen- 
sation for the loss of it. [Lord John 
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Russell: the Town-Clerks were to receive | 
compensation only in case of removal.] | 


Yes, but was it not infinitely better to 


retain the individual who was able to per- | 
duties of the office, and to! 


form the 
oblige him to fulfil those duties rather 


than remove him for the purpose of making | 


room for another to whom the 


be paid, while the Town-Clerk who was 
deprived of his situation was granted a 
considerable sum in the shape of compen- 
sation. He might refer to the authority 


not only of the nobie Lord but to the una- | 


nimous authority of Parliament, in con- 
firmation of his opinion on this point. So 
lately as the year, 1832, subsequently to 
the Reform in Parliament, when a mea- 
sure of the most extensive Reform in the 


Corporations of Scotland was introduced, | 


although many of the principles on which 
that measure was founded were move ex- 
tensive than those of the present Bill, yet 


probably from a provident knowledge of 


the Scotch, and the consequent conviction 
that they would infinitely prefer paying 


the existing Clerk for performing the | 


duties of his office, to giving him compen- 
sation for his removal from :t and putting 
another in his place, who should be paid 
the same salary, Parliament paid the just 


and merited compliment to the people of | 


Scotland of expressly providing that it 


would be lawful for the Town-Clerk who | 


held office at the time the Bill came into 
operation, to continue to hold it ad vetam 
aut culpam. ‘The third point in the noble 


Lord’s speech, related to the nomination of 
He considered the Amend- | 


the Justices. 
ment of the House of Lords in this parti- 
cular part of the Billto be one attended 
with great advantages. As they sent the 
Bill from the House of Commons these 
Justices were proposed to be invested by 
the Crown with certain local jurisdiction, 
but that the candidates for the ofice should 
be selected and nominated by the Town- 
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Council. It was argued that this practice 
was in conformity with the ancient and 
continued practice of Corporations, by 
which the Justices were always chosen and 
appointed ; but those who took this view 
of the subject forgot that by the ancient 
practice the Magistrates were really ex 
officio, for the charters which constituted 
the Corporations were granted by the 
Crown, and under these charters they were 
enabled to act ex officio, the appointment 
conferring on them judicialfunctions. By 
this Bill, however, as it passed the Com- 
mons, the Council was empowered to pre- 
|sent a certain number of individuals 
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to 
the Crown, and to confine the Crown in 
its selection to the persons whom they had 
'chosen. A most invidious task was thus 
imposed on the Crown of rejecting a cer- 
tain number of those submitted for ap- 
pointment. He thought, therefore, that the 
unrestricted choice which was now allowed 
to the Crown was preferable; for where 
responsibility existed at all, it was infinitely 
_better that it should be undivided than 
that it should be shared upon two separate 
parties, He must say, then, that it was a 
course which was more respectful to the 
Crown, and more likely to ensure a judi- 
cious selection of Magistrates, that the 
choice should be perfectly free, and not 
restricted to a limited number nominated 
| by the Town-Council. He considered it 
| quite right that the management of, and 
-control over, local affairs should be in- 
‘trusted to those chosen by the inhabitants ; 
but it did not necessarily follow that jus- 
| tice would be better administered by those 
who owed their appointment to the men 
on whose rights and property they were 
i called to adjudicate. This power was, in 
| his opinion, properly vested in the Crown, 
| which was constitutionally and justly con- 
sidered the fountain of all justice. With 
|respect to the division of the towns into 
wards, he saw no objection to the proposal 
'of the noble Lord on this head, by which 
ithe King in Council was empowered to 
/sanction the award of the Revising Barris- 
'ters. He considered it desirable that in 
matters of this nature a power to amend 
| or alter decisions made by Revising Barris- 
iters, who might be frequently young men 
of little practical knowledge on such sub- 
jects, should be granted to the King in 
Council. The noble Lord proposed to 
jadhere to the principle of qualification, 
though by what mode that principle should 
ibe carried into operation he intended to 
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reserve until to-morrow. He apprehended 
that the qualification of 1,000Z. in large 
places, and 500/. in small places for Mem- 
bers of the Council, would be agreed to. 
With respect to that qualification which 
was proposed, by making those only eligible 
to become Members of the Town-Council 
who belonged to the one-sixth class of 
rate-payers, who paid the highest amount 
of rates, he thought it one to whieh, if it 
stood alone, great objection might fairly 
be taken. Ifthese two qualifications, how- 
ever, were joined, it might add considera- 
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bly to the number of those who would be | 


eligible to be elected to the Town-Council. 
If in addition to this change, a clause 
were introduced in conformity with the 


suggestion which he had formerly offered | 


to the House that the candidates for the 
Council should be required not to undergo 
an examination into their pecuniary affairs 
before the revising Bartisters (an ordeal 
which, sooner than submit to, they would, 
he believed, not wish to become Coun- 
cillors at all), but to make a solemn affir- 
mation instead of suffering an inquisition 
into their property—-if these changes were 
made, he repeated, they would, he thought, 


be likely to answer the views of all par- | 
With respect to the tolls, the noble | 


ties. 
Lord complained that a great act of injus- 
tice had been done to the House of Com- 
mons by the Amendment introduced by 
the House of Lords. If any one had a 
right to complain of these alterations it was 
he, for the noble Lord had read an extract 
from a speech of his which was very accu- 


rate, and which conveyed his opinions | 
in at least as good language as he could | 


express them, and the noble Lord admitted 
that the principle of the appropriation 


of tolls was there clearly laid down, and | 


should have been adopted. The House 
of Lords, however, were not of the same 
opinion; and he could conscientiously say 
that the change which they had effected 
in this part of the measure he did not 
consider to have cast the slightest reflection 
upon him. He thought it wholly unne- 
cessary to impute, as the noble Lord had 
done, injustice to the House of Lords 


because they had altered the preamble of | 


the Bill for reasons which they stated, and 
in conformity with their views on the sub: 
ject. He really did not feel so extremely 


sensitive as to impute to the House of 


Lords an act of injustice to that House, 

and desire for spoliation, because they 

made alterations in that part of the Bull 
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| which the noble Lord stated to be in per- 
fect keeping with his expressed opinions. 
|“ T hope I may be allowed to say,” con- 
tinued the right hon. Baronet, “ in perfect 
good humour, that I cannot help enter- 
taining a slight suspicion that the com- 
ments of the noble Lord on this part of 
the amendments introduced by the House 
of Lords were made by way of compromise 
with some of his more ardent supporters, 
andthat he conceived that three or four hard 
words spoken against Sir Charles Wetherell 
and the unjust preamble of the House of 
Lords, would reconcile these Gentlemen to 
the adoption of the propositions which he 
laid down when they found the noble 
Lord so exceedingly vigorous in his denun- 
ciation of the other House of Parliament.” 
With respect to the rights of freemen, the 
House of Lords, he found, took a different 
view from the majority of that House. He 
was perfectly willing to admit, as he had 
already said in the speech quoted by the 
noble Lord, that in many instances he 
should not object to the resumption of 
property by the commonalty, taking espe- 
cial care that every legal and vested 
interest should, in the most scrupulous 
degree, be protected. He quite agreed too 
with the noble Lord, that after giving 
| compensation to individual interests, or 
even by buying up the tolls if necessary, 
levery member of a trading community 
' should be placed upon a perfect equality 
in all commercial concerns. The noble 
Lord proposed to alter the Clause which 
contined the power of appointment to 
benefices under the control of the Corpo- 
ration to Members of the Established 
| Church. There he totally differed from 
'the noble Lord; and while he consented 
to the adoption of the principle that no 
| distinction in point of religion should be 
made where any secular office was in 
question, or where civil rights, or rights 
of trading, or any thing in the nature of 
civil employment or emolument were con- 
| cerned, yet when the qualifications of the 
Ministers of the Church of England was 
the matter to be determined, if the right 
were to continue in Corporations, it was 
only proper and just to reserve it to the 
Members of the Church of England who 
1 to that body; and he could not 
reflection on the Dissenters 
in disqualitying them for deciding on the 
capabilities ofa Minister of the Established 
Church. A ery of want of toleration was 
; raised ag inst this principle ; but really 


P 
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there ought to be toleration towards the 
Church of England as much as towards 
the Dissenters. The toleration cf the 
noble Lord was unilateral, and he ventured 
to say, that 
to Presbyterians, Unitarians, or 
dents, were endowed in this country, and 
that it was proposed that the 
their ministers should be 
would be denounced as a propos 
the grossest intolerance, and it would be 
most justly and fairly charged against him 
that he had no right whatever to appoint 
Ministers of whose qualifications is could 
not possibly be a competent judge Such 
an amendment, when proposed i him in 
that House, even the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin assented to, The 
noble Lord, too, who he believed took an 
active part in those discussions respecting 
t recollect those passages in 
Burke, in which he referred to the membeis 
of one Church deciding on the qualifi- 
cations o 
the camara over the Greek bishops existing 
at Constantinople; and the general prin- 
ciple which he laid down was, that dissen- 
tients from that Church could not have 
the same interest in securing good minis- 
ters; that they had not the same means 
of judging of their requisite qualifications ; 
but above all, that their appointments 
would never challen: re the respect or win 
the affection of the great mass of the 
members of the Church over which such a 
power was exercised. 
eferred to most of the important 
points in the noble Lord’s speech, and he 
should not have felt justified in taking up 
the time of the House on matters of detail, 
partie ‘ularly when there would be in all 
prob: ibility a separate discussion on each 
Amendment, if the noble Lord had not 
taken a collective view 
them; a course which he felt coinpelled 
to follow. He could not conclude without 
expressing an anxious hope that the per- 
fect independence which they claimed for 
themselves would be willingly extended to 
others, and that all being at perfect liberty 
to consider these Amendments, they might 
arrive at the desired conclusion, that in the 
present Session of Parlianfent this question 
should be finally settled. He believed it 
to be the prevailing and unanimous wish 
of the country, wearied by political discus- 
sions and dissensions, that this measure 
should pass into a law. They might 
depend upon it, that in supporting the 
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other branch of the Legislature in its inde- 
pendent character, they would best pre- 
serve their own dignity. The points on 
which they were at variance were compa- 
ratively immaterial; the great principles 
of popular control and annual election 
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Legislature. After the Bill having been 
sent down by the House of Lords, if this 
question were not now settled, it must be 
settled in the course of the next year; 
and he believed that the measure would 


| prove the more satisfactory to the inhabit- 


ants of the whole kingdom if it were com- 
pleted now, and thus prevent that excite- 
ment and those party differences in every 
town in which it was intended that a new 
municipal body shonld be established. 
There was an additional reason for the 
settlement of this question, There were 
clauses in the Bill, which led many of the 
existing corporate bodies to believe that a 
serious encroachment on their rights would 
be attempted; and the consequence was 
that an opinion prevailed, which he con- 
sidered to be one of great injustice to these 
bodies, that they would oppose every 
improvement as an aggression upon their 
rights and privileges. This impression, 
though unfortunate, was. an additional 
reason why this question should be settled. 
Under these circumstances, his first wish 
on that oceasion was, that they should 
uphold the perfect independence of the 
House of Lords with the same zeal as they 
would defend and protect their own privi- 
leges; and, if his second hope, that he 
might be somewhat instrumental in  pro- 
moting an amicable settlement of this 


question, were realized, and if he should 
| effect that object, be should certainly not 


regret his presence at their deliberations 
that night. 


Mr. Hume complimented the right hon. 
Baronet on the concessions which he had 
made in his speech, but said, that there 
was one principle on which he should join 
issue with him, and that was with respect 
to the right of Dissenters to nominate Mi- 
nisters of the Established Church to the 


| benefices under the control of the Corpora- 


tions. He could never consent to the Bill 
while it contained this provision, for it was 
but renewing the Test and Corporation 
Acts after they had been long abolished. 
Was it not monstrous that Dissenters should 
be excluded from the power of nomination 
to such benefices, when it was notorious 
that a Dissenter might purchase an advow- 
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Son and nominate whom he pleased to it. 
He, for one, was for throwing out the Bill 
with the Amendments which had been in- 
troduced into it, because he considered 
them to have been made in utter defiance 
of that House, and from a determination 
to resist the wishes of the ~p ople. The pceo- 
ple must eventually have full satisfaction 
given to them on this subject. If the nobl 
Lord wished to give them satisfaction in 
the present instance, let him restore the 
Clause in the Bill which declared that there 
should be no qualification. It was not 
with him (Mr. Hume) a question between 
one kind of qualification and another. EH: 
was convinced that there was no 
qualification whatever which would not be 
open to insuperable objections. What did 
his Majesty say in his speech from the throne? 
Did he not, addressing both Houses, ex- 
press his hope that such measures of reform 
would be adopted as would give satisfaction 
to the people? Now, did any one suppose 
that this measure, such as it was proposed 
to make it, would give satisfaction to the 
people? He could tell the right hon. Ba- 
ronet that it would not; and he greatly 
regretted, therefore, that the noble Lord 
had gone so far with his concessions. He 
was especially opposed, however, to the 
qualification, and he hoped that the origi- 
nal Clause in the Bill would be carried by 
a large majority. ‘They who were desirous 
that the Bill should be effective, should 
not stop until they had rendered it so. 
Why were a body of irresponsible persons 
like the House of Peers to oppose the just 
rights of the people? What qualifications 
had they ? Was it property, or what? If 
they had no qualifications themselves, why 
did they throw obstacles in the way of the 
present measure, by insisting on qualifica- 
tions in others? The Peers seemed deter- 
mined to tread on the rights of millions who 
were anxious to maintain what the right 
hon. Baronet had called a mixed and balan- 
ced Government. For the present was 
only one of the instances in which they had 
shown their hostility to the rights and _pri- 
vileges of the people. If every measure of 
reform were to be treated in this manner, 
and thrown out by the House of Lords, he 
begged to ask the right hon. Baronet what 
opinion the House of Lords could expect the 
people to entertain towards them? If such 
a course were persevered in, it would not 
be long before the people would demand a 
reform of the other 


House of Parliament. 
Were the House of Commons to reform 
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themselves, and was the other House of 
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Parliament to remain entirely unreformed ? 
He had supported his Majesty’s 
ment as long as he could, consistently with 


ise of dutv to th 


C,hovern- 


his s I ) eS 


but if they 


resisted the richt of the pe 1] if thev 








resisted popular reform, what could 
they ¢ xpect from him fo let the Bull 
pass in its present 1 lated iinpaired 
tate would be itisfac 
tic nN than | l Cot Wi h 
respect to wil Livi oO cOn- 
ceive. He was satisfied that the right 
Baronet would with | { 
unless ive complete satis! rit would 
ctlect no benefit. If it did not do that 

would be received not a boon, b Wn 
instalment L the whole question would 
re in pen al d u le 1 Hi, ( ret d 
he noble Lord, at any rate, not to yield to 
the Hous f Lords on the question 

qualification As to the Aldermen c 
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He entreated the noble Lord, therefore, to 


comply with the prayer of a titions 
from popular places on this point. He 


entered his solemn pretest against concur- 
ring in the Amendment proposed by the 
other House on the subject of qualification. 
He entered his solem 
course pursued by such a body of persons 


as the House of Peers ; 


ft 


n protest against tne 


a body not respons- 


y 
! 


ible to any one, utterly regardless of thi 
public feeling, and an anomaly in Govern- 
ment. If their powers were great, they 
ought at least to exercise them justly. He 
hoped, also, that his Majesty’s Government 
would inv part of the Test and 


leration ! Toleration 
should be excluded from 


age. What the country required 
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that a member of a ‘Town- 
council should be prevented from 


VORPTCITiC 
exercising 


the privileges which his brethren enjoyed, 
because he did not h ippen to be a member 

of the Church of England? Was tl 
uality 2? No, it was inequality. It was 
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isp nsable that the provision in the Pill 
as it now stood, and that provision respecting 
qualification, should be resisted. ‘The Bill 
would 
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who should superintend their affairs. Let 
the House consider what had been the 
effect of efficient Corporation Reform in 
Scotland. All the discontent and excite- 
ment which, previously to that Reform, had 
existed between the governors and the go- 
verned, had ceased. There were in Eng- 
land some dozen of Corporations which 
already possessed the freedom of election to 
which he had adverted : and in those Cor- 
porations - dissatisfaction or discontent 
would be found to exist. At anv rate, let 
them not agree to anything contrary to 
the principle of the Bill; for that would be 
1erely to sow the seeds of future conten- 
tion. It postpone the matter for a 
few months, but be could not prevent the 
people of England from ultimately enjoying 
an equality of rights, and a just 
over their properiy. It was on the ground 
of cc principles which it comprehended 
that he had hailed with satisfaction the in- 
troduction of this measure into the Efouse 
by his Majesty’s Ministers. He trusted 
that they would persevere ; that they 
would complete the proposed reform in the 
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A ntrol 


that, having right, justice, 
render the slightest principle of the Bill. 
Mr. Grote begged to be allowed to say a 
few words. It gave him great pain to say 
but he could not help declaring, that 
he thought the noble 
more than cither the occasion required, or 
the feeling of the public would justify. 
Nor, he must confess, had the noble Lord, 
in his opinion, done justice to the subject 
under the consideration of the Bious se. 
Whatever he might think of the proceed- 
ings of the House of Lords in other re- 
spects, he was bound to acknowledge that 
they had resolutely adhered to their inde- 
pendent character. He thought, there- 
fore, it would not be amiss if the House of 
Commons were to imitate the House of 
Lords in that particular, and adhere to 
their = aa character. It would 
surely ill become the dignity of that House 
—the assembled representatives of the peo- 
ple of England—to yield important princi- 
ples merely for the purpose of conciliating 
the other House of Parliament. In so 
doing they would not consult either their 
dignity or their honour. When the people 
of England were fully and justly represent- 
ed in that House, there ought to be no 
other power in the State which should be 
able to stand against them. He thought 


Q 


also that the noble Lord, in introducing | 
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| country, and that it would be especially sO 
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the concessions which he proposed to the 
House to make with reference to the mea- 
sure, did not sufficiently treat those con- 
cessions as made under protest. Nay, one 
or two of them the noble Lord actually 
vindicated on their own merits ; especially 
the proposition that a third of the Town. 
cils should be chosen every six years. Now 
instead of treating this and other of the 
concessions as bad in themselves, and as 
made only from motives of expediency, the 
noble Lord seemed to speak of them as if 
they were right and good of themselves. 
Nevertheless, by these concessions some of 
the most important principles of the Bill 
were sacrificed. Nor could he give his con- 
sent to the concession respecting wards. It 
might be recollected, that when the propo- 
sition on the subject was originally made 
in that House, he had stated that in his 
opinion a population of twelve or fifteen 
thousand persons was too small to be so di- 
vided ; and of course the evil must be en- 
hanced when the number was reduced to 
nine thousand. He was very much afraid 
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that if this proposition were agreed to, the 
spirit in which they had introduced it ; and | 
and public | 
feeling on their side, they would not sur- | 


Town-council would in many cases be an 
instrument for corrupt purposes in the 
hands of a very few individuals. With regard 


‘to the question of qualification, he shared 
the feelings of the hon. Member for Mid- 
| dlesex. 


In conjunction with the other pro- 
positions he was convinced that it would 
be singularly unpopul: ww over the whole 


in the City of London, where that princi- 
ple had never been acted upon. He dif- 
fered most materially from the noble Lord 
in his opinion upon the manner in which 
the principle of qualification had been em- 
bodied in the Clause introduced by the 


'House of Lords, providing that in large 


places it should be the possession of pro- 


| perty of the value of 1,000/, in small places 
the possession of property of the value of 
| 5001. 


Why this difference? Why should 
the possessor of the value of property of 
500L. be considered unworthy of an office 
of trust, if he happened to reside in a large 


city instead of a small town? At all events, 


let there be consistency in the affair; let 
the same sum be a qualification every where. 
In his opinion, however, it was impossible 
that the Clause could pass that House. He 
was sorry to oppose his Majesty’s Ministers, 
for he had a great respect for them ; but 
with reference to this point, in conjunction 
with the otherconcessions proposed, he could 
not allow them to pass without recording his 

opinion of them. He was as anxious as the 
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noble Lord that the Bill should pass; but he 
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was -_ more anxious that it should pass in 


a soun? and entire state. Indeed he would 


much rather wait a certain time in order to | 


geta Bill, of which he should in all respects 


approve, than barter away the best principles | 
of the measure for the purpose of obtaining | 


the immediate consent of the other 


of Parliament. And after all, it was by 


no means certain that the propositions of | 
to | 
and if the Lords | 


Lord would be satisfactory 
If not, 


the noble 
the other House. 
should require still more concession, that 
House would then regret that they had 
made so useless a sacrifice of the dignity 
the people. 

Mr. “wart said, that he red the 
question of qualification with reference o 
its justice or injustice ; ; and that he 
entirely of opin tion that it was unjus is 
he could not cons cicntiously vote it. 
his opinion no qualification whatever was 
All enpere nee had shown, that 
h Was OW 
but 


of 


conside 


that 
for In 
necessary. 
qualifications such as that whic 
proposed, were not only unjust, 
tory. If, therefore, he were xd upon 
to vote on the Question, he should certainly 
vote against qualification. 
and privileges of the people with respect to 
common lands, und Clause that 
subject of the right hon. Memb r for Tam- 
worth had been omitted in the Bill by 
right hon. Baronet’s ree ee 1 the 

House of Parliament. The ae: of 
pointing justices also had been altered, 
as to return to that old system under whi 
so much jobbing had taken place. — It 
might be true that this question 

be decided by conciliatory 

but it was also true that 
decided in such a manner a 
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the measure not only # good but a perma. | : 


nent benefit. The House ought to mani- 
fest a steady resolution on that point. 
Although it was certainly desirable that 
the resistance to the 
by the other House of Parliament should 
be conducted —_ a due attention to ca 
and pacific feel ings, yet that House ought 
to evince a steady resolution not to 
to what they considered unjust ; and, 
his own part, he could not cra ri one 
atom of his eget to those Amend 
He only wished that the manners and ihe 
language of the right hon. Member 
Tamworth had been adopted by the Mem- 
bers of the other House of Parliament, who 
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showed, by their conduet, that even in that | 
respect they had much to learn from that | grat 


House. 


The duty which he had to dis-) h 
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rreat and intelligent. He wouid then 
see, that although they bore with patience 
all this insult, all this opposition to their 
vet, that apathy was not the 
cause of their forbearance. He would 
see them forbearing, because conscious of 
their own strength, and fully alive to the 
inestimable advantages of peace and order. 
He would see them putting faith in the 
great impulse of improvement; relying 
on the necessary advance of truth; and 
determined to essay all peaceful means 


W ishes, 
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those of the noble Lord. To us it ap- 
peared, that the House of Commons 
representing the people, and the House 
of Lords, representing themselves, had 
hostile and irreconcileable interests : 
that the interest of the people was one 
thing, the interest of the Lords another 
and very different thing; and that we, 
pursuing the interests of the people, 
should soon be driven into hostile colli- 
sion with the House of Lords, who 
would steadily pursue their own interests. 


The event has justified this expectation. 
The Commons and the Lords are now 
in opposition. We, the Commons, 
acting in our character of the people’s 
representatives, performing faithfully a 
sacred and imperative duty, find our- 
selves violently opposed, insulted, and 
scoffed at by the irresponsible House of 
Lords, who represent themselves, and 


of obtaining the great object of their 
Forbearance, when the result 

gs, is a proof not only of vir- 
tuc, but of intelligence. But there is a 
point when such forbearance must cease ; 
and when a people thus intelligent and 
honest are once roused to action, they will 
show themselves as resolute in hostility, 
as they were patient in peace. This time 
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—the time for giving up all forbearance, 
is fast approaching. Every day brings us 
fresh evidence that vital changes in our 
constitution are required for the peace and 
the welfare of this nation. The result to 
which we are now arriving is to me no 
disappointment. They who form their 
opinions respecting Government, on an 
investigation of the principles of human 
nature, expected and predicted the present 
state of things. Many of these inquiries 
into the science of Government long since 
foretold what would be the inevitable 
result of carrying into practice the theory 
of the British Constitution. Experience 
is but too fatally 
their s. The noble Lord below 
me (Lord John Russell) is, I know, a 
believer in the theory of the English 
Constitution. Every day’s experience, I 
should think, ought to lead him to 
doubt the correctness of this belief. He, 
however, acting under that belief, did, under 
the Ministry of Lord Grey, propose to 
reform this House, and thereby to carry 
into execution the description so often 
given of this our mixed Constitution: in 
other words, the noble Lord determined to 
create a House of Commons wholly inde- 
pendent of the Lords ; to make two separ- 
ate and independent legislative bodies ; and 
he hoped that these two bodies, thus 
independent, could and would carry on the 
business of Government with _ perfect 
harmony, and thus work out the happiness 
of the nation. For myself, I had no such 
expectation ; and I found many, for whose 
opinions I had great reverence, who had 
formed conclusions directly opposite to 


statement 


verifying the aceuracy of 





who are steadily pursuing their own 
private, ay, and pecuniary interest also. 
from the moment when the _ first 
Reformed Parliament met, this © strife 
commenced. For a time, it was shrouded 
in some mystery, and its true nature was 
sedulously hidden from the eyes of the 
multitude. It has become too plain to 
be misunderstood. All men see that 
the two branches of the Legislature are 
in collision, and we all know and feel 
that the Question we have now to deter- 
mine is, not simply the passing of the 
Municipal Reform Bill, but whether the 
wishes of the people or of the Lords are 
to govern in this country. It is idle — 
it is worse than idle—to attempt to hide 
this from ourselves. ‘The machine of 
Government has come to a_stand-still, 
The noble Lord was often told before 
the passing of the Reform Bill, that he 
was framing a machine for Government 
that could not work. He clung to his 
preconceived ideas respecting our Con- 
stitution; he passed the Reform Bill, 
called into operation hostile elements, 
and now wonders that strife is the result. 
Whether the Government of this country 
is hereafter to be an Aristocratic or 
Democratic one, is now the great point 
to be determined. ‘There is no middle 
course. One or other party must succumb ; 
and I, asa friend of Democratic Govern- 
ment, look anxiously to the result. [cheers | 
That I am a friend of Democratic Govern- 
ment is not wonderful. I am one of the 
people; I have the same feelings and 
interests; and while doing my duty as 
a representative, I pursue my interest as a 
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citizen. Now comes the question, what is 
to be done? I answer boldly that the 
evil must be cured in its cause, and that 
the existence of the House of Lords in its 
present shape is incompatible with the wel- 
fare of England. If we look at their deeds 
for the last three years, even if we confine 
ourselves solely to the consideration of their 
doings of this year, uo disinterested and 
sane person for one instant will assert that 
the well-being of the country has been 
forwarded by their conduct. Look at their 
conduct on this very Bill of Reform in the 
Municipal Corporations ; has not every act 
proved that they contemn and hate tl 
people, and that they are determined to 
show this contempt and hatred, by insulting 
us, the representatives of the people ? 
What did they in the first instance? ‘They 
called two hired advocates to their bar, and 
allowed them to indulge in every possible 
abuse of us for hours together. ‘* Oh but,” 
says the right hon. Member for ‘Tamworth, 
‘it is extremely difficult to draw the line 
between what is, and what is not, t i 
timate defence of a clicnt; if the 
interfere, the danger is, that the just de- 
fence may be obstructed.” Did that right 
hon. Gentleman never go into a Court of 
Justice? If, Sir, he ever has frequented 
such a place, I ask him, if he believes that 
any Judge would permit an advocate to 
indulge im vulgar abuse of any of the con- 
stituted authorities of the State? Would 
the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench allow 
abuse of the Common Pleas? Is it not 


judge 


{AuG. 





notorious, Sir, that any attempt at such a 
breach of decorum would be immediately 
suppressed and severely reprimanded. But 
the Lords could not do this ; they would 
not: they were delighted with the vulgar 
abuse of these hired advocates, and chuckled 


to utter. But did any one ever 
such a proceeding, as to allow persons to 
claim such a right in the business of Govern- 
ment, as to be permitted to have counsel to 
defend that right before a legislative body ? 
The truth is, that the interest in this case 
was the Lords’ interest. Corruption in 
every shape is dear to them, and they can 
even go so low as to claim fellowship of 
feeling with a Town-clerk. In this case, 
however, there was more than mere sym- 
pathy ; there was a community of interests. 
The Lords, by the Reform Bill, were de- 
prived of the power of sending Members to 
Parliament. ‘They wish to retain any power 
which now belongs to them, and which 
may be turned to the corrupt influence of 
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Bill; we have a more important duty to 
perform: we are now to say whether we 
are content to allow this system to continue. 
Are we, year after year, at the end of every 
Session calmly to submit to this thwarting 
of all our efforts? There is one thing I will 
predict if we be so content; Ireland will 
soon relieve us from the labour of governing 
her. For three successive Sessions we have 
laboured in order to relieve the miseries of 
that unhappy country, and, if possible, to 
heal the wounds inflicted by many centuries 
of misrule. We have not advanced one 
single step. Every year sees our labours 
rendered abortive by the headstrong pro- 
ecedings of the House of Lords. If we 
wish peace for Ireland, we must change 
this faulty system. The commencement of 
this much-needed reform should be the firm 
resistance of the Commons to these wretched 
Amendments. The time for such conduct 
on our part must come, and there are many 
powerful reasons why we should pursue it 
at once. If the House of Lords be permit- 
ted to remain in their present condition, 
there can be no peace for England. We 
hear great talk of revolution, but few per- 
sons seem to understand that it is the House 
of Lords which alone renders revolution at 
all probable or necessary. The people of 
this country are essentially a peaceful people. 
Their industry requires peace, and the 
mighty trade of this country is the offspring 
of quiet and security. This quiet and this 
security the Lords by their conduct seriously 
endanger ; and I call upon the noble Lord 
and his Majesty’s Ministers, to do their 
utmost to avert the many evils which the 
Lords will bring upon us, if allowed un- 
checked to continue in their dangerous 
career. There is something ungenerous in 
the conduct of the Ministry towards us and 
the peeple. Here we are daily called upon 
to keep up the feelings of the people, and 
to excite them to a sense of their condition. 
I myself have done my utmost, have done 
all my humble abilities allowed, to create 
and maintain this feeling among my coun- 
trymen. Yes, I acknowledge that I have 
done so; I have done so, because I deemed 
it my duty. I was in hopes that when the 
people were prepared, the Ministers would 
not hold back; and as they had done all 
they could to create in the minds of the 
people a feeling of indignation at the bad 
Government under which we live, I did 
hope that they, the Ministers, would not 
now desert and betray the people. It has 
been said that we cannot go through a 
revolution every year. This is true; and 
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fur that reason it is, that I call upon this 
House to reform institutions which render 
a yearly excitement, almost amounting to 
revolution, absolutely necessary. We desire 
a Government that can provide for the 
necessities of the people without this pe- 
riodical and extraordinary commotion. In 
other words, we want a peaceful Govern. 
ment, and that cannot be said to exist while 
there is an irresponsible body in the State, 
which, to be restrained from doing evil, 
needs an annual excitement of the people, 
bordering on revolution. As a lover of 
peace, as one that believes that no people 
can attain happiness during strife and com- 
bustion, I call upon this House to begin the 
reform by rejecting at once the Amendments 
of the Lords. If we do not adopt this 
course, in twelve months the same difficulty 
will again occur. Here in the year 1836, 
and perhaps in the month of September, we 
shall be called to our posts in order to check 
the evil doings of the Lords. We shall 
again be forced to go through the same 
piecemeal and humiliating fight that we are 
now asked to maintain. We shall be called 
upon to drag reform from the Lords, bec et 
ongle, tooth and nail, and be content with 
such shreds and patches of beneficial mea- 
sures as now disgrace your Table. The 
mode which true dignity requires, which 
true policy also demands, is at once to make 
a stand; to say that the interests of the 
people would be best provided for by the 
measure we originally proposed ; that from 
that measure we cannot recede; and that 
as our sole rule of conduct is the welfare of 
the people, we are not justified in accepting 
any measure, no matter who may require it, 
which does not in our opinion thoroughly 
provide for the good government of the 
nation. Believing this, I object to any 
concession ; and if my advice could prevail 
upon this House, I would entreat them to 
re-enact every one of our original measures, 
saying that such was the pleasure of the 
people—let those who dare resist it. 

Mr. Robinson had derived sincere satis- 
faction from the calm and temperate tone 
in which the debate had been conducted by 
all who had taken part in it, with the 
single exception of the hon. Member who 
had last spoken. That hon. Member must 
pardon him for saying that it was he, and 
such as he, using language such as he used, 
who threw impediments in the way of 
wholesome and necessary reforms, greater 
even than those to whom he was politically 
opposed. It was not his intention to detain 
the House by making more than a very 
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few observations. He agreed entirely with 
the noble Lord throughout the whole of 
his observations. He thought the Lords’ 
Amendment with respect to Town-clerks 
so highly objectionable that the House 
ought on no account to concede it. As to 
the question of Dissenters having a voice 
in the distribution of Church patronage, 
he agreed with the right hon. Baronet 
upon the point, that it might be objection- 
able to allow those dissenting from the 
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Church to have anything to do with the | 


patronage of the Church, generally speak- 

ing ; but when those persons were Mem- 

bers of corporate bodies, having Chureh- 
5 


property in their gift, he thought the right | 
| ‘Town-councillors. 


hon. Baronet himself must see that to draw 
the line between Churchman and Dissenter 
would, in fact, be to revive those old reli- 
gious distinctions which of late years all 
had been so anxious to avoid. 
therefore, that the night hon. Baronet 
would not press the House upon that point. 


There was one point upon which he was | 
sorry to say, he was obliged to differ from | 
the noble Lord, and that was the question | 
When the Bill was origi- | 


of qualification. 
nally in that House he had opposed any 
qualification whatever, because he really 


did not believe any qualification to be ne- | 


cessary. He had suflicient confidence in 
the intelligence and good sense of the 
elective body to believe, that they would 


choose for their Town-council those per- | 
sons who possessed all the requisite quali | 


fications. But to compel them to elect 
for the Government of their towns persons 
possessing a certain pecuniary qualification, 
appeared to him to be not only unnecessary, 
but, on many accounts, highly objection- 
able. But though he differed from the 
noble Lord upon that point, so anxious was 


he to come to an amicable adjustment of the | 


matter, that if the noble Lord thought it 
necessary to adopt the qualification, he for 
one would not oppose ite He trusted, 
although the Session was now rapidly 
drawing to a close, that the House, before 
it separated, would allow this measure to 
pass intoa law. It contained, if not all 
the details that might be deemed desirable, 
at least the great and leading principles 
of Municipal Reform. If the Bill were 
thrown out altogether, he feared there 
would be throughout the country, and es- 


pecially in the larger towns, a spirit of 


angry debate which would tend to prevent 


an amicable adjustment of the question , 


in another Session of Parliament. He for 
one, therefore, should heartily co-operate 


{Avue, 31} 
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i altered state. 


how 


'flicted upon the people 
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same ex- 


and he 
the 


Lord, 
follow 


noble 
would 


with the 
the Llouse 
ample, 

Mr. Warburton rose to express his de- 
cided opposition to the Amendment intro- 
duced by the other House, requiring a pe- 
cuniary qualification for the Members of the 
‘Town-council. Such a qualification would 
be utterly unjust. There were many bo- 
roughs in which large agricultural districts 
were included within the limits of the bo- 
rough. In each of these towns, the 
farmers will be the highest rate-pavers, 
and consequently, though wholly unac- 
quainted with municipal affairs, would be- 
come the only persons qualified to act as 
He trusted the noble 
Lord would take this point into his earnest 
consideration. 

Sir Samuel Whalley called on the House 
not so far to thwart the wishes of the 
people, as to allow the Bill to pass in its 
The Bill had been sent up 
to the other House by hon. Members in 
the full possession of their corporeal facul- 
ties, and when he recollected the aged 
persons by whom it had been brought 
back from the Lords it only reminded him 
the Bill had mutilated. He 
would rather put off the Bill tor another 
year than consent to its passing in the state 
proposed by Ministers. When he reflected 
upon the treatment which the Bill had re- 
ceived in the other House, he thought that 
the House might inseribe over its doors a 
which was vernacular, and = very 
often to in the streets—the notice 
of “ Mangling done here.” He hoped, at 
least, that the noble Lord would not allow 
the Bill to pass if the other House did not 
agree to his propositions. The noble Lord 
had certainly deprived the Qualification 
Clause of many of its objectionable points. 
The Vown-clerks had been such partici- 
pators in all the wrongs that had been in- 
that their continu. 
all the utility 
now stood, where any 
for one year, 


been 


notice 
be seen 


ance in office would destroy 
of the Bill. As it 
rate-payer was di 
three years must elapse before he could be 
replaced on the borough-roll. He trusted, 
that Ministers would restore this Clause 
to its original state. He thought that the 
House was in a position to make advances 
towards an adjustment without compro 
mising the good Government of municipal 
towns, and likewise without compromising 
the honour, independence, and dignity of 
the House of Commons. 

Lord John Russell said, that as the de« 
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bate upon the general question had now 
lasted for some time, he would propose that 
the House should go at once to the consi- 
deration of that part of the Bill which re- 
lated to the Aldermen, and that when that 
point was disposed of, the House should 
proceed seriatim with the other Amend- 
ments, postponing only the Clause im- 
posing the qualification for the Town- 
council. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the collision 
between both Houses had commenced. The 
discussions which had hitherto taken place 
had partaken of what was called constitu- 
tional dissention—the discussion in each 
House had found a termination in each 
House; but a rebound had now taken 
place, and that was what he called collision, 
It was manifest that something must occur 
to place the British Legislature in such a 
situation that instead of going forward, or 
instead of being met by a series of checks, 
it should be actually stopped. See what an 
immense quantity of most useful matter 
had been stopped in the other House during 
the present Session. ‘Take England: What 
had become of the Executors and Adminis- 
trators’ Bill—a Bill of the utmost import 
ance, doing away with some of the grossest 
absurdities of the law? It was cushioned. 
What had become of the Execution of Wills 
Bill? Cushioned. What of the Prisoners’ 
Counsel Bill? Cushioned. What of the 
Abolition of the Punishment of Death Bill? 
Cushioned. What of the Imprisonment 
for Debt Bill? Thrown out. [* No, no /”] 
Oh, the same thing then—it was cushioned, 
Turn next to Ireland: What had become 
of the Irish Church Reform Bill— the first 
honest experiment to conciliate the people 
of Ireland by the Government of England ? 
It was treated with indignity, wholesale 
indignity, twenty-five Clauses annihilated 
at one breath—not even the common de- 
cency of taking Clause by Clause—they 
were struck out by the gross, and wholesale 
contumely as well as injustice was cast upon 
Ireland. What had become of the Irish 
Marriage Bill? It was thrown out; and 
what was the result? Why, that in every 
instance where illegal marriages had been 
effected, the innocent child alone was left 
to be punished. By the law as it stood 
the parents were not only held free from 
guilt, but were even allowed to indulge in 
licentiousness—the parson was free from 
punishment—nobody was punished by the 
law, but the helpless child. What had 
become of the Irish Constabulary Bill? 
Thrown out on. the most frivolous reason 
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ever heard of—a reason sv ridiculous as to 
be unworthy of even the meanest associa- 
tion of legislators. What had become of 
the Dublin Police Bill? He supposed it 
was at that moment going through the 
same process as the others he had men- 
tioned. What had become of the Ilrish 
Registry of Voters’ Bill? It was not yet 
destroyed, but he believed he need not 
boast much of the spirit of prophecy to 
foretel what would become of that Bill. 
In short, as regarded England, the other 
House had evinced a determination to stop 
everything that was useful; and as to 
Ireland, they treated everything of con- 
ciliation or justice with contumely and 
contempt. He repeated, the collision had 
begun, What, then, was their first duty ? 
The only magic in policy was to be right. 
Men could not always be completely right. 
The neble Lord did not feel himself com- 
pletely right in all his concessions. But 
next to being perfectly right yourself, the 
other great magic in policy was to make 
your adversary perfectly wrong. What 
would take place after the concessions pro- 
posed by the noble Lord? If the Lords 
should hold out after those concessions, 
was there any one man in the British do- 
minions who would not say, that the Lords 
were perfectly wrong. If, after all, the 
Lords should refuse the Bill, then indeed 
would begin the collision; and the House 
of Commons ought to begin it by being 
as right as it eould—wrong only when it 
conceded too much—and making its ene- 
mies perfectly, entirely, and excuselessly 
wrong. Well, would the Lords take the 
Bill as it was sent back to them? If they 
threw it out, then they meant a collision, 
and were determined to try whether, by 
another fashion, they could not recover 
all that was taken from them by the Re- 
form Bill. Every body knew, that the 
Lords were dictatorial until the passing of 
the Reform Bill—Norwich, Harwich, I ps- 
wich, and many places of the like kind, 
enabled them to have a majority in the 
Commons, and the nominees of the Lords 
really legislated for the country. The 
Reform Bill had changed that state of 
things, and had made the House of Com- 
mons an independent body. It remained 
to be seen whether the Lords appreciated 
the new character of the Commons. ‘This 
would be proved by the fact of their refusal 
or acceptance of the Bill when it was 
brought back to them. Then came the 
question for the Commons—“ Is the Bull 
worth taking with all these concessions?” 
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He was decidedly of opinion that it was, 
and he would explain why. In the first 
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place, it swept away all the old leaven of 


the old Corporations. He thought some- 
body had called this the tag-rag and bob- 
tail, ‘The tag-rag and bobtail, it would 
sweep away. very self-appointed, self- 
elected body would be swept away. It 
would not cure, but it would cleanse the 
sore, and take out the gangrene for ever. 
The aldermen for life, the jobbing Town- 
clerks—these it would abolish. It would 
make a perfectly clear stage. It would 
get rid of all the old causes of abuse. He 
maintained, therefore, that if they should 
succeed by these concessions, they would 
be gaining one great and essential advan- 
tage. Any step towards popularity was an 
improvement. The Bill, as it stood, gave 
them universality of constituency as far as 
the rate-payers went. It increased the 
number of those who were called freemen. 
Nothing was more absurd than what was 
termed the rights of freemen. Those rights, 
as contrasted with the rights of those who 
were not freemen, were an usurpation. 
They were rights commenced in wrong and 
continued in wrong. ‘They established a 
monopoly and placed it in the hands of a 


particular class, who obtained the name of 


freemen. If they were freemen, then the 
rest of the community were slaves. When 
he was told, however, of the rights of free- 
men, he would ask what had become of the 
rights of those upon whom those freemen 
had encroached? But another advantage 
which they gained by this Bill was the ex- 
tension of the basis of representation, by 
giving every rate-payer a right to vote for 
the election of the municipal body. That 


advantage they would have, as well as that | 
of clearing out the Members of the old | 


Corporations. That advantage was a great 
one tocommence with; he said to commence 
with, because the talking of finality was a 
mere absurdity. The value of this Corpo- 
ration Bill, if it should again come down to 
that House, with the intended Amend- 
ments approved of, would be, that it would 
give them the machinery of purification, 


incumbrances which noble Lords might 
cast upon it for the purpose of the moment. 
Another advantage to be derived from the 


Bill was, that all the Town-council would | 


be periodically elected. [‘* Not the Alder- 
men.” | Yes; because whether elected by 
one process or by another, they would still 
be an elective body. There would also 
be an extension of the suffrage ; all dis- 
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tinction would be done away as to the 
qualification of the electors, except one, 
which was preserved for other pur- 
poses, and from other motives. ‘That 
exception was the diflerence between 
the inhabitants and the freemen. And 
why were these freemen kept up? The 
motive was obvious, and he would tell 
it at once. They were kept up that they 
might be corrupted and bought with two 
sovereigns each, as at York, or with three, 
as at Yarmouth. ‘They were kept up for 
the purposes of bribery and corruption by 
the poor man’s friends, by those who were 
the hereditary tribunes of the poor, Why 
were these hereditary protectors of the 
poor so anxious to keep the rights of the 
freemen ¢ Why ? Because their friends and 
relations might have an opportunity to buy 
their consciences. Was it for the love of 
God that they protected the poor? Was it 
for the working out the salvation of their 
souls ? O, no. The pretence was plausible, 
but it had failed. ‘The hypocrisy finally 
betrayed itself; for these hereditary pro- 
tectors of the poor had introduced a Quali- 
fication Ciause with respect to Members of 
the Council, which showed that their only 
object in keeping up the freemen was, that 
they might be purchased by men who had 
the most money. Thus they displayed at 
once their own hypocrisy. It was said that 
those whom Providence wished to destroy, 
it first demented. At the same time that 
the Lords were so anxious to preserve the 
rights of freemen, they had introduced a 
qualification, which disabled those freemen 
from forming part of the Council. Might 
not one of these freemen say, “ lam a man 
of integrity and of good character; my 
neighbours respect me, and 
are quite ready to appoint me one of your 
Council ; why should I not become one ?” 


love and 


To this very reasonable interrogatory the 
hereditary protectors of the make 
answer, “QO, no; you are not rich enough. 
What avails your integrity or your good 
character, unless you sufficient 
wealth wherewith to purchase the votes 


poor 


possess 


|and consciences of your fellow-freemen.” 
and would enable them to get rid of the | 


Who was it that preached these doctrines ? 
The friends, the supporters of the poor. 
Verily, be was glad that this was the way 
in which the collision had begun ; because 
it betrayed the most barefaced hypocrisy, 
the hypocrisy of pretending to be the 
friends of the poor, when it was the wealthy 
alone that they regarded. It was a friend 
ship for the extremely rich, who could 
atford to bribe the poor freemen for their 
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votes. The House of Commons was there- 
fore engaging in this collision with a 
great advantage, that of a total want of 
moral character in the proceedings of those 
who withheld the rights of the people. It 
was a great advantage to be over-forbearing. 
It was the business of the King’s Govern- 
ment to fall short of asserting all their 
rights; let them, therefore, make the pro- 
posed concessions, and then let the House 
of Lords throw out the Bill if they dare. 
There would no doubt be great excitement 
throughout the country, even at these con- 
cessions being made. Some hard words— 
perhaps some hard blows, at least of the 
tongue—would be dealt out in consequence 
of these concessions ; but the indignation of 
the people would fall doubly on the heads 
of those who, after these concessions, should 
refuse to be conciliatory, and to adopt this 
measure in its altered form. It would then 
at once be 
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determination to stop every measure for the 
amelioration of our institutions; and thus 
it would be demonstrated that they possessed 
a power which they ought never to have 
had, and of which, so exercising it, they 
ought most certainly to be deprived. But 
in the present stage of the business, what 
the House had to consider was, whether 
in the concessions proposed to be made, 
they were not going too far? He approved 
of all the concessions that had been made. 
Not that he thought them right in principle; 
but because he thought it was right to show 
that it was not for the sake of an abstract 
principle, but for practical purpeses that 
resistance was made to the other Amend- 
ments of the Lords. ‘The thing that dis- 
pleased him most was the Qualification 
Clause. As it now stood, it was the most 
iniquitous thing that ever was proposed. 
It was a most outrageous species of inquisi- 
torial power in a commercial country to 
enter into a man’s private circumstances in 
order to ascertain his fitness for exercising 
the franchise of a citizen of the State. The 
hon. Member for Bridport had shown the 
absurdity of the qualification as to rates ; 


but in other respects there was wickedness | 
| God forbid she should not seek 


mixed with absurdity. Every shopkeeper 
and mercantile man, being a voter himself, 
might sign a notice and bring any other 
person before the public, in order to inves. 
tigate how much he owed, and to whom he 
owed anything. ‘Thus a person might be 
induced to make an objection against a 
burgess being on the list, in order that he 
might obtain an admission of a debt of 
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' should 


admitted that it was not upon | 
principle the Lords had acted, but upon a | 
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which he had no legal proof. He might 
be asked, if this be so iniquitous a scheme, 
why consent to it? His answer was, simply 
and singly, that there might be no excuse 
for the Lords to reject the remainder of the 
Bill. He would even consent to it for the 
very reason which he began by stating, 
namely, that the enemies of this measure for 
putting down old abuses might have no 
excuse at all. To the management of this 
qualification, however, it was necessary they 
direct all their attention. What 
ought there to be required from the party 
beyond a declaration of his qualification ? 
Let there be a penalty against ihe man who 
made a false declaration. Put it upon the 
party who challenged the qualification to 
prove the falsity of the declaration in a 
criminal court. In that way they might 
qualify their disposition to go as far as they 


‘could in the path of concession, and thus 


put their enemies so much the more in the 
wrong. He felt a melancholy satisfaction 
at contrasting the conduct of this with that 
of the House of Lords towards Ireland. 
At the commencement of a system of con- 
ciliation on the part of the Government 
towards that country, he saw the other 
House of Parliament attempting tocontinue 
the reign of misrule in Ireland. That was 
the darling spot for every abuse and every 
oppression. Good God! was it possible 
that the people of England could consent 
any longer to be misled by a miserable 
faction? Were they not tired of six hundred 
years of oppression? Over and over again 
he had challenged them to tell him of any 
one advantage that Ireland had derived 
from her connexion with England. Every 
portion of the page of history had been 
ulways stained with the same crimes 
towards [reland. At length he had seen 
an Administration formed upon the basis 


| to extend the benefit of British institutions 


to that country; an Administration pre- 
pared to make the experiment whether 
Ireland could be as well governed by Eng- 
land as she might be by herself ; for Ireland 
was not a petty country, or a paltry pro- 
vince. She was a nation of eight millions. 
If you did not give her good government, 
it for her- 
self; but God forbid she should attempt it, 
so long as she was likely to get it from you, 
for her interests were identical with yours ; 
it was therefore necessary that she should 
be identified with you, not merely in name, 
but in all your institutions. But was he to 
be told, now that they had succeeded in 
having one branch of the Legislature wil 
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ling to give good government to Ireland, 
that all their efforts were to be stopped, 
and that even personalities undeserving 
notice in common conversation, should be- 
come a reason for refusing justice to Ireland? 
He did not think that these observations 
were unconnected with the subject before 
the House. The Lords ought to pause 
and meditate before they proceeded in this 
way. The Member for Worcester had 
blamed the Member for Bath for using 
language of an extreme description. If 
what his hon. Friend the Member for Bath 
had said was not founded in fact, it was 
vain as air; but if it was founded in truth, 
if it was justified by the conduct of the 
Lords, if his speech was one of reason and 
not of declamation, then the Member for 
Worcester might call it mere declamation 
if he pleased ; but did he think that by his 
calling it declamation, the words of the 
hon. Member for Bath would be less appre- 
ciated by the people, or that the facts that 
they unfolded would not give to his words 
wings of fleetness and power not to be 
resisted? He put it to the hon. Member, 
did he doubt the truth of the observations 
of the hon. Member for Bath? Let the 
hon. Member look at the proceedings of the 
Lords—let him look at the paltry ribaldry 
poured out upon the Commons at the Bar 
of the other House. He had been told, 
forsooth, that they were not to restrain 
counsel in their observations, lest they 
should impair the freedom of speech. But 
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were not appeals made before the House of 


Lords every from the Exchequer 
Chamber and from the King’s Bench, and 
did ever any counsel or judge in the Lords 
get up and assail the King’s Bench, or 
impute motives to the judges of that Court ? 


day 


Did they ever hear those judges accused of 


villainy, of robbery, of peculation, of plun- 
der, of the violation of every corporate 
right, and of the spoliation of every charter ; 
in short, of crimes so numerously strung 
together, that he should not have been able 
to remember them if he had heard them, 
nor could he by any ingenuity have coined 
and linked such extraordinary phrases toge- 
ther? But all this had happened before the 
House of Lords. It never happened but 
once; and that once was when the House 
of Commons was assailed for passing this 


Bill of amelioration, to the principle of 


which every man of every party in the 
House had assented. He was therefore 
right when he aflirmed that the collision 
had at length come; the Commons had 
only now to manage it properly. “ Let us,” 
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said the hon. and learned Member, “ take 
care to put our enemies inthe wrong. Let 
us concede evervthing that it is possible to 
concede. Nay, let us even go further than 
what might be strictly deemed right; but 
when we have done that—let us appeal to 
the good sense of the Britishnati: m—[ cheers] 
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—yes, to the gool sense of the British 
nation. And that be a sensible 
nation which consented that two hundred 
individuals, I care not who they mav be, 
should have th ‘their 
will and pleasure, or for their caprice, or at 
the suggestion of t! ' 
to control a nation of twenty-four millions ? 
Is such a nation to be checked, controlled, 
and governed by two hundred individuals ? 
I say again, therefore, let us appeal to the 
good sense of the people of England. They 
well understand when their representatives 
deserve their support. Let us 
and I trust always, appeal, in all affection 
and confidence, to the Monarch who reigns 
over us, to whom, having the great honour 
of sanctioning the first step of Reform, it 
will be the pride and glory of his reign to 
consummate that work in a_ peaceable, 
quiet, and constitutional manner, by ren- 
dering perfect the arrangements of the 
Constitution of this country, and giving to 
the public voice, in all the ramifications of 
that Constitution, such power as shall pre- 
vent the possibility of an unjust and selfish 
oligarchy having any longer a control over 
the unanimous feclings and opinions of the 
people. 

Mr. Milnes Gaskell said, that he was at 
a total loss to reconcile the whole tenour of 
the speeches which had just been made 
with the slightest regard for the Constitu- 
tion of this country in King, Lords, and 
Commons, which as yet had not been 
abrogated. But he was glad upon many 
accounts that these speeches had been made : 
he was glad, beeause it made the tactics of 
the Gentlemen opposite no longer doubtful ; 
and because, in the emphatic language of 
Mr. Canning, such speeches as these were 
worth a thousand professions of qualified 
neutrality. If the debate, however, were 
to remain confined to those who entertained 
the opmions which had been expressed by 
the Members for Dublin and for Bath, he 
was convinced, that not only would a most 
unfair index be furnished of the general 
sense of the House, but what was of much 
greater importance, that one still more un- 
fair would be furnished of the general sense 
of the people of this country. The Mem- 
bers for Dublin, and Marylebone, and Bath, 


would 


absolute power, at 


he ir rood or had passions, 


likewise, 
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had said a great deal about the people, and 
asked whether it was to be borne, that the 
opinions of three or of four hundred persons 
should be suffered to countervail the unani- 
mous opinions of the people ; and, undoubt- 
edly, if that were the fact, there might be 
something in theirargument. But he (Mr. 
Milnes Gaskell) would take leave toask whe- 
ther it was to be borne, that the people of 
England—who had sent a majority of their 
Representatives to uphold opinions which 
were directly the reverse of those entertained 
by the Members for Dublin and for Bath, 
—that the people of the United Kingdom, 
who had sent three hundred gentlemen to 
that House to resist and to oppose them— 
should be maligned and slandered by these 
declarations? It was in vain to tell them 
that this was a Reforming Government, 
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and that that constituted a claim to public | 


favour which no Reformed 
could disallow. The people of this country 
knew better. They had learnt a lesson 


during the last few months, which they 


Parliament | 


would not fail to recollect at the next | 


general election. They knew that those 
who had been the loudest in their protes- 
tations of zeal to serve them, had done just 
nothing since their accession to power ; 
that they had thrown overboard every 
measure of real, substantial, practical Reform, 
which by this time would have been the 
law of the land, if the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, had remained in 


office ; and had originated no one single Bill. 
which they had the slightest expectation of | 


being able to carry. 
meant that there was to be no check upon 
conduct like this? that the hands of the 
other House of Parliament were to be tied 
up upon questions of high national concern- 
ment ? Was it meant that that House was, 
or only that it ought to be constituted, the 
sole depository cf political power? If the 
former, since when, he would ask, had so 
atrocious and monstrous a doctrine been 
openly revived? if the latter, he only 
wished that Gentlemen opposite would tell 
them so at once. Let them tilt their lances 
at the existence of the House of Lords— 
let them prove that the tide had not regu- 
larly and invariably set in of late years 
against the influence of the Aristocracy. 
Let them discuss that question upon plain 
and intelligible grounds, and he (Mr. 
Milnes Gaskell) feared not the result. He 
knew that that House possessed the power 
to take what was called a bold and resolute 
line upon this question. He only hoped 
that it would take a constitutional and a 


And was it seriously | 
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safe one. It was easy to enlarge its demo- 
cratic functions beyond their just and 
natural boundaries; but if they did, they 
would rue their acquiescence in the prin- 
ciples on which their measures had been 
founded ; and the people of England would 
ruc it with a bitter and unavailing regret, 
when they found that they had transferred 
the powers which had hitherto been inhe- 
rent in the three co-ordinate branches of 
the Legislature, into the hands of agitators 
and demagogues in this country and in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Charles Buller did not wonder that 
his hon. Friend should be quite shocked at 
any intemperate language that might be 
used ; it was, however, fortunate that there 
existed some temperate and sage men in the 
House. But he could not understand the 
extraordinary scruples about one House of 
Parliament speaking of the other. Three 
or four years ago, the House of Lords spoke 


Lords’ Amendments. 


_of the House of Commons in no measured 
| terms. 


But God forbid that any one should 
think of upsetting the House of Lords. 
All that he wished to do, was to call the 
attention of the House to a subject which 
had already engaged the attention of the 
people—he meant the necessity of a Reform 
of the House of Lords. It was well to 
consider whether it were possible that an 
unreformed House of Lords could go on 
with a reformed House of Commons; 
whether it were possible, after having done 
away with the irresponsibility of this House, 
they could goon with an irresponsible House 
of Lords, tempered as it was with very 
little respect for the House of Commons. 
A collision had taken place. It was not a 
collision of a moment; it was a_per- 


_ petual collision between two irreconcileable 


| Were made from a feeling of sympathy 


branches of the Government ; and it became 
wise and constitutional men to set them- 
selves about devising a wise, moderate, 
and constitutional remedy of a permanent 
nature, for an otherwise permanent evil. 
With regard to the Amendments, it was 
said that they had left the principle of 


the Billintact. They had done so in words, 
but they had violated the principle in 
fact. The whole of the Amendments 


were hostile to the principle of the Bill. 
The various alterations made in the Bill 
by the Lords, were all detrimental to the 
measure as passed by the Commons. The 
House, therefore, could not doubt the 
animus with which the Amendments were 
made ; nor would the House be taken in by 
the paltry and odious pretext—that they 
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towards the poor—a pretext which he never 
heard but he was sure the man who used 
it, did so for the purpose of making these 
poor the degraded instruments of the corrupt 
designs of the rich. ‘Though he was per- 
fectly convinced of the utter impossibility 


Corporation Reform— 


of working with the House of Lords, still | 
he agreed with the hon. and Jearned Member | 


for Dublin, that it was their duty, consider- 


ing the important interests confided to them. | 
to proceed as peaceably and temperately as | 


possible ; and never put themselves in the 


wrong, but put their opponents in the | 


He 


wrong in the eyes of the country. 
and 


would therefore abandon his own, 
adopt the concessions of the noble Lord ; 


but he did so from a paramount motive, | 
and not because he did not entertain very | 
strong objections to many of those conces- | 


sions. 


Mr. Wilkes thought the House should | 
proceed to consider the Lords’ Amend- | 


ments, without any further general dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Thomas Atiwood entered his protest 
against what he considered a compromise 
with the Lords. If his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and this House made themselves 
the ramparts between the House of Lords 
and the public feeling, the consequence 
would be, that both the Government and 
the House would be contaminated with the 
odium that now attached to the [louse of 
Lords. If the Government proceeded in 
this course, it was his conviction that their 
doom was fixed. This Bill was the second 
elition of the Irish Coercion Bill, which, 
with other aristocratic measures, had pro- 
duced the ruin of Earl Grey’s Government. 
Their present course would again break up 
the Administration ; and how was another 
Administration on the same principles to be 
formed? He believed that the House of 
Lords would reject their partial concessions. 
They would then throw out the Govern- 
ment, and next they would send the Mem- 
bers of that House before their constituents. 
This he did not fear; but he believed that 
many would then rue the course they were 
now pursuing. His Majesty’s Government 
knew nothing of the feelings of the people. 
They saw, during the late elections, that 
the people were equally divided ; and they 
therefore thought that the people were 
apathetic 
But they 
only indifferent to the Whigs. He was 
quite sure that if Ministers would yet pull 
up, and insist upon the Bill as it was sent 
up to the other House, they would get the 
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support of the people, and be the most 
powerful Ministry that ever existed. He 
therefore urged upon the noble Lord to 
send the Bill back to the House of Lords, 
in the same state in which it was a month 
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in the cause of British liberty. | 
were not apathetic; they were | 


ago; and he entreated him not to consent 
to one of the hundred and fifty abominable 
Amendments made upon it. If the noble 
Lord would consent to do that, he (Mr. 
Attwood) would feel very much obliged to 
him; but if not, he felt bound to give the 
Bill, as it now stood, his very decided, 
although humble, and, he was afraid, inefli- 
cient Opposition. 

The Elouse proceeded to consider the 
Amendments seriatim. 

Lord John Russell referred to Clause FE, 
page 18 of the Bill, which enacts, ‘ That 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Councillors to 
| be chosen in each borough, together shall 
constitute the Council of the borough,’’ and 
moved that the words “which Aldermen 
shall hold their offices for life,” be struck 
out. The principle involved in this Amend- 
ment was, whether Aldermen should con- 
tinue for life or for a limited period, and as 
no hon. Member on either side of the House 
had said one single word in favour of the 
continuance of Alderman for life, he 
expected that he should meet with a gene- 
ral concurrence in the course which he 
proposed. 

Mr. Scarlett said, that this Amendment 
would have the effect of abolishing dignities 
and offices which had been secured by the 
Charters of the boroughs. This he did not 
consider proper. He thought that Aldermen 
ought to be for life. He thought also that the 
House of Lords had not gone so far as they 
ought tohave gone. The Bill was founded 
upon improper principles from the begin- 
ning, and his opinion was, that the House 
of Lords would have been justified in 
rejecting it altogether. 

Mr. Law could not disguise from himself 
the utter hopelessness of any further strug- 
gle upon this subject, after the declaration 
of the right hon. Baronet. He thought 
that the abolition of the privileges and dig- 
nities now existing in certain individuals, 
was the greatest injustice to those indivi- 
duals. It was not to be supposed that those 
privileges were worthless, for he could as- 
sert that they were great and valuable. He 
only wished to record his opposition to this 
amendment, and to state that the grossest 
| misrepresentation had been raised as to the 
condnet of the persons who at present held 
| offices under the corporations. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the proposition 
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objected to by his two hon. Friends who ; 
spoke last, was not that to which he had | 
objected, nor would he have been prepared | 
to support such a proposition as they had | 
advocated. 

Mr. Charlton said, that if the principle 
of popular election were once agreed to, | 
there was no saying where they would 
stop. The principle of that Amendment 
might next be extended to the army and | 
navy, and for ought he knew, it might then 
be proposed that the election of the King 
himself should be submitted to the same 
ordeal. 

The Amendment proposed by Lord John 
Russell on the Lords’ Amendment was 
agreed to. 

Lord John Russell moved the insertion 
of words to the effect, that one-half of the | 
aldermen should go out by rotation every | 
three years. 

Mr. Grote could not allow this amend- 
ment to pass, without protesting against the 
principle of election for a certain number 
of years. Whether one-fourth or one-half 
went out the principle was the same, and 
in his opinion was highly objectionable. 

Dr. Baldwin considered that this amend- 
ment was, in fact, giving in to the prin- 
ciple of self-election, and he therefore pro- 
tested against it. 

Mr. Phillip Howard trusted they would 
be able to arrive at rational reform without 
any radical changes in the Constitution. 
He regretted the Lords did not concur in the 
clause relative to the appointment of magis- 
trates, as it would place justice on its best 
basis—that of public opinion. The dividing 
into wards, as proposed by ministers, was 
much preferable to the amendment of the 
Lords, because it would contribute a great 
deal to repress the spirit of jobbing. He 
was satisfied that the course which the 
Government had taken was one that, under 
all the circumstances, would entitle them 
to the lasting gratitude of the country. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Lord John Russell then said that the 
next Clause (Clause H) enacted “ that the 
mayor and aldermen should, during their 
respective offices, continue to be members 
of the council of the borough, notwith- 
standing anything hereinafter contained as 
to councillors going out of office at the end 
of three years.” He disagreed with this 
clause altogether, and he therefore moved 
that it should be struck out. 

Mr. Scarlett thought it important that 
they should retain some of those who knew 
the manner of transacting the business of 
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the borough. He was not one of those who 
thought that the present councillors had 
mismanaged the corporate affairs ; for, on 
the contrary, he thought they had con- 
ducted them well. If reform of corpora- 
tions had been necessary, it might have 
been done as effectually, and with greater 


| justice, by tlhe Court of King’s Bench. Fle 


contended that with this measure revolu- 
tion had commenced. 

Clause struck out. 

Lord John Russell proposed the resto- 
ration of that part of Clause 35, relating to 
justices of the peace, to the state in which 
it was before the amendment of the House 
of Lords. 

Motion agreed to, 

Lord John Russell proposed an alteration 
in the Clause which gave power to the re- 
vising barrister to decide upon the division 
of corporate towns into wards. He proposed 
that as these gentlemen might be in some 
cases inexperienced, that the decision should 
be sent up for the approval of the King in 
Council, and if his Majesty did not approve, 
that then the matter should be sent back 
for revision. 

Mr. C. Buller objected to any proposition 
tending to throw additional labour upon the 
revising barristers, who already had their 
hands full. He was convinced that those 
gentlemen who had been appointed for the 
present year would not be able to get 
through their duties within the six weeks, 
to which they were limited. Let hon. 
Members only imagine what, for instance, 
would be the work of revision for the county 
of Middlesex, and then judge whether re- 
vising barristers could possibly, in addition, 
undertake the labour now proposed to be 
cast uponthem? For his part, he would 
rather throw the duty upon the bishop of 
the diocese or the excise officer. 

Mr. Hume considered the clause as it 
originally stood far preferable to the Clause 
as now amended. He would ask even the 
Right hon, Baronet opposite whether he 
did not prefer the adjudication being left to 
the Commissioners, to the new arrangement 
of referring it to the revising barristers and 
the Privy Council, and he was willing to 
be bound by the right hon. Gentieman’s 
decision. 

Sir Robert Peel believed this was the first 
time the hon. Member had ever honoured 
him by placing so much dependence on his 
judgment, and he was sorry that he could 
not encourage him by concurring with his 
views. Under all the circumstances he 
thought it better to accept the Amendment 
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of the House of Lords with the addition 
suggested by the Noble Lord. 

Major Beauclerk was certain that the 
division into wards would make the boroughs 
close corporations. He considered the 
amendment so objectionable that he felt it 
his duty to take the sense of the House on 
this question. He should move that Clause 
“1” be omitted, his object being to substi- 
tute the original clause for it. 

Motion negatived without a division. 

Mr. Warburton said this clause 
founded on the principle adopted by the 


was 


Kings of Rome in dividing the city of 


tome into wards. “ Ne guisquam in civi- 
tale privatus suffragio esse videretur—sed 
ut apud primores potestas remaneret.” The 
barristers were to be governed, not by the 
number of the population, but by the popu- 
lation and their wealth jointly. This he 
considered opposed to the principle of popu- 
lar election. He should, therefore, propose 


to leave out the words, “ And in assigning | 
the number of councillors to each ward, the | 


said barrister or barristers shall, as far as in 
his or their judgment he or they may deem 
it to be practicable, have regard as well to 


the number of persons rated to the relief of 


the poor in such ward as to the aggregate 
amount of the sums at which all the said 
persons shall be so rated.” 

Mr. Grote said, he saw nothing to pre- 
vent such a division into wards, under this 
Clause, as would create so many rotten 
boroughs. He repeated his protest against 
the Clause. 

Motion negatived. 

Lord John Russell’s Amendment agreed 
to. Further consideration of the remaining 
amendments postponed. 


* Tirnes’ INSTALMENT SusPENsION (IRE 
LAND).| The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


moved the second reading of the Tithes’ | 


Instalment Suspension (Treland) Bill. 

Mr. Hume thought the House by this 
measure was giving relief to a body of men 
who did not deserve it, because they, (the 
Irish clergy) and their friends in another 
place, were the parties who had stopped re- 
form in respect to the church establishment 
of Ireland. They had not come forward to 
solicit the other House to pass the Bill 


which would have relieved them, and at | 


the same time done justice ; and he thought 
to entertain the present measure would be 
to show too strong a disposition to comply 
with their wishes, especially after the man- 
ner in which the measure to which he re- 
ferred had been treated elsewhere. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
it incumbent upon the House, under the 
circumstances, to pass this Bill. As he had 
stated on Saturday last, it would not sus- 
pend the payment of the instalments in 
but only in instances where 


every case, 


nothing had been received by the clergy 


man. 
such a period as would enable the Govern- 
ment to take the further pleasure of Parlia- 
ment upon the subject—namely, the 5th of 
, 1830; and without this Bill they 
would be compelled at once to take pro- 
ceedings avamst the whole body of the 
h clergy who had received any advance 


That suspension only extended to 


April 


Iris] 
from the million fund. 
Bill read a second time. 
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Public Musie and Dancing. 
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Bills. 
Lord BrouGHAM: 
Petitions presented. 


Caher, for 


MINUTES. 


m 
¥ Spirit 
Licences; from Clonmell, against the Municipal Corpora- 
tions’ (Ireland) Bill.—By Lord LyxpHukst, from Dum- 
barton, against the Imprisonment for Debt Bill.—By the 
Earl of SHAFTEsBURY, from three Places, for Protection 
to the Church of Ireland. 


an Alteration of tl aw respecting 


Parent Laws.] Lord Brougham 
stated that his neble and learned Friend 
and himself had, two years ago, objected 
to a Bill which was brought up from 
the House of upon the Law 
of Patents for Inventions. The evils 
of the Law of Patents, as that law now 
stood, were admitted by all. 


No protec. 
tion was given to an inventor 
the most meritorious kind; but while this 
was the case, the public were left without 


Commons 


even ol 


any adequate security against monopolies. 
The Bil formerly introduced had attorded 
but insufficient remedies for these evils, and 
had His 
noble and learned Friend had, therefore, 
considered the subject, and he had framed a 
Bill which met with the approbation of his 
noble and learned Friend. It had been 
presented to their Lordships, who had read 
it a first and second time, and it was then 
referred to a Committee up stairs. His 
noble and learned Friend had attended that 
Committee, and some changes and mprove- 
ments had been introduced into the Bill, 
which had then been passed by their Lord- 
It was then sent to the other 


TY! ) 1° 
Liouse of Parliament, and 


introduced faults of its own. 


ships. 
improvements 
were made in it in one or two minor parti- 
to Scotland and 
ireland, which was very proper, and some 


culars—it was extended 
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technical expressions, less distinct than 
could have been wished, were amended. 
He acceded to all these Amendments, and 
should recommend them to their Lordships’ 
adoption. But there was a change in the 
Bill, which, in his opinion, was most un- 
fortunate. It took from the Bill one of its 
best provisions, and for the reasons on which 
it had been introduced he was utterly unable 
The d liffie ulty under which the 
laboured was this, that | 
if the invention was of value, he was 
scarcely ever secure of a remuneration for 
his labour ou his skill, for the pirates, the 
ed his invention and pirated | 


to account. 
ose 
patentee chiefly 





1 
men who pira 
ba 1 


re “ proportion to its greater 
ed a stock purse and harassed 
with disputes as to the vali- 
patent in Courts of Law. fi 
r of the patent was in every in- 
blished it must be at an immense | 
patentee, who might be em- | 
whole of the | 
1 years in expensive law-suits and | 

erive but little advantage from h is | 
Bit In this way Watt, the great im- 
prover of the steam-engine, the man to 
whom society was so much indebted, had 
been almost ruined. ‘To remedy this mis- 
chief the patentee generally applied for an 
Act in cases where the patent was appli- 
cable to a subject of great value, in order 
to renew the patent for seven or fourteen 
years, This *p pl lication was, in the first 
instance, gencrally made to their Lordships’ 
House, but ~ cases which warranted it 
imagine that the parties 
opposing the Act would use all possible ine | 
fluence against its adoptio m. It was pro. 
posed in the present Dill that instead of 
coming to Parliament, where the parties 
might be put to the grea it exper nse of attend- 
i and witnesses for the 


oe 
+} 
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perhaps during the 
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end of which 
noble Lords, who had not | 
heard a word of the evidence, might come | 
down and vote upon it, a circumstance 
which might happen in a patent case as 
well as in any other, a circumstance which 
might happen in a patent case though he 
hoped that it could not happen in any 
other, and the party might thus be defe: ted 
in obtaining what he was fairly entitled to. 
It was proposed, therefore, to transfer the 
adjudication of a claim of this sort fora 
renewal of the patent from their Lordships’ 
House to the tribunal of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, where no 
such influence could ever prevail. This 
tribunal was admitted to be well-contrived 


space of sixty days, at the 


time twelve 
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for the purpose, yet the proposition had 
been removed from the Bill by the Com- 
mons. Now the public looked upon this 
as one of the best parts of the Bill, and on 
its removal as a jewel torn out of a crown. 
He should, therefore, recommend that, 
with respect to this alteration, their Lord- 
ships should take the only proper course 
without negativing the Amendment, which 
would, in fact, amount to throwing out 
the Bill, and that they should at once 
adopt the other Amendments. 

The other Amendments were agreed to ; 
and on the subject of the one objected to, 
it was agreed that their Lordships should 


i desire a conference with the House of 


Commons. 


Dusnin Poricr Biri. ] The Marquess 
of Londonderry said, that he wished to set 
himself right with respect to what had 
passed yesterday between himself and the 
noble Viscount m posite. He had seen the 
two measures—the Constabulary Bill and 
the Dublin Police Bill, brought up to that 
House. tle had examined them, and when 
he took into consideration all the cireum- 
stances connected with his country, he could 
not but see that the object of them was to 
increase in Ireland the power and influence 
of that gentleman to whom he had before 
alluded. If he was wrong in his opinion, 
he implored their Lordships to consider 
what was the language of that gentleman, 

longer ago than the 26th of August 
last, toa Committee at Glasgow, who had 
offered him an entertainment. His lan- 
guage was so remarkable, and his declara- 
tions so decided, that if their Lordships 
did not feel dismay when they considered 
what had passed in Ireland, that was their 
concern ; but as longas he had a voice in 
that House, he should not cease to use it 
in declaring his firm opinion, that the fur- 
ther increase of the power of that individual 
would be fatal to the country. He should 
read the two last paragraphs of the letter 
to the Glasgow Committee. The noble 
Marquess read them accordingly. They 
stated that the people never would have 
the taxes taken off labour and placed upon 
property, till the franchise was extended 
beyond its present limits—till the House 
of Hereditary Legislators was so altered as 
to feel the reasonable influence of popular 
opinion, and the Members of that House 
sympathized with the people at large, in- 
stead of presenting a factious and wicked 
opposition to the progress of popular ame- 
liorations. It went on to say that it would 
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be the business of the writer to co-operate 
with all Reformers in the peaceable, active 
reform of the House of Lords, to 
identify the interests of its Members with 
those of the people ; and till that was done, 
there would be no diminution of the 
burdens of the people. The letter was 
signed Daniel O'Connell. ‘These were the 
opinions of that individual, and would 
prevent him (the Marquess of Lond 
derry) from giving his support to any bill, 
the tendency of which was to give great 
powers of management Into the hands 
the gentleman who: he had 
read. He thoughtit du 

the grounds why he had Jooked with suspt 
cion on a Bill 
pices of that party, the connexion with 
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Nie 
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to himself to state 
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Introduced under the aus 


which was the only stain upon the Goyern- | 


ment. 

Viscount Duncannon ai 
he was to be made responsib! 
terms of Mr. ] 
people of Glasgow ; but as he had nothing 
to do with that letter, and as Mr. O'C 
nell had not been consulted about the Bi 
which had been brought before their Lord- 
ships, and as he could not conceive why the 
noble Marquess supposed that patronage 
which this Bill would create would be at 
the disposal of Mr. O’Connell, he did not 
know how to answer the noble Marquess, 
for if the noble Marquess’s objection meant 
anything, it meant that while Mr. O’Con- 
nell was in existence no such Bill as this, 
however good in itself, should be allowed 
to pass. ‘The noble Marquess would say 
the same with respect to the Registry Dill. 
There might be some parts of it, perhaps, 
objectionable to him; but if th 
Marquess meant to say that the 
jection which had governed his conduc 
last night would make him vote again: 
that Bill, he must sav that such con 
was quite unreasonable ; and he distinctly 
denied that Mr. O’Connell had interfered 
in any manner with the Bill beyond that 
of introducing an Amendment 
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into it 


during its passage through the House of 


Commons. 

Lord Hatherton said, with regard to the 
Constabulary bill, that it had been in hi 
office all last year, and that the sole 
for not introducing it at that time wa 
he feared it would then encounter the 
lity of the very individual who ha 
named. 

The Marquess of Londonderry was gla 
to hear those statements, and now he hear 


LIS 
reason 


s, that 


them, he should think he had been wns | 
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into which it was understood by the depu- 
tution of the General Assembly, that the 
Commission should very fully enter; more 
espec ially in referenee to the propriety of a 
partial endowment for existing chapels of 
ease, the respectable and eminently useful 
ninisters of which were, by a recent and 
most wise legislation on the part of the 
Church, now placed on a level with their 
parochial brethren. The names of the 
Commissioners had also, in several instances, 
given great and just umbrage to the friends 
of the Church. They would by no means 
have objected to the nomination of some 
individuals, acknowledging the necessity of 
2 Church Establishment, but questioning 
the propriety of granting any sum of pub- 
lic meney in furtherance of its usefuluess ; 
but it did seem extraordinary to appoint, as 
members of the Commission, persons who 


7 
] 


at all, and who could not, 
under any view of the case, be expected to 
countenance the application of any funds 
from the national treasury for extending 
If an inquiry were insti- 
tuted into the propriety of increasing our 


establishment 


ifs operations, 


military force, it would be preper that some 


of the persons conducting the investigation 
should be selected from those who admittc.! 
the expediency of keeping up a 
amount of troops, though they were averse, 
without cause shown, to the number being 
augmented, but it would be a mockery to 
nominate in such a commission individuals 
who maintained the principle that there 
should be no standing army at all. He 
wished to know whether the noble Lord 
could have any objection to lay before the 
House a copy of the remonstrance, which, 
by an overwhelming majority of ninety to 
three, had been addressed upon this subject 
to his Majesty’s Government? And 
condly, whether in consequence of the 
objections urged against the terms of the 
Commission, and the names of 
appointed to conduct the inquiry, it was 
the intention of the noble Lord in either of 
these particulars to defer to the wishes and 
consult the feelings expressed from so re- 
spectable a quarter ? 

Lord John Russell had received a remon- 
strance from the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland on the subject of this 
Commission, representing that there were 
some of the members of it not friendly to 
the Church. He must also state that he 
had received another remonstrance from 
the central body of the Dissenters of Scot- 


Jand representing the Commission as too 


se. 


those 
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composition of the Commission. 
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favourable to the Church—stating that the 
Dissenters were not fairly represented upon 
it, as there was only one member of it a 
Dissenter, and adding, that as that gentle- 
man would be sent into the country parts, 
the Dissenting imterests in such places as 
Edinburgh would not have fair play. Now, 
he was not disposed to alter the Commis- 
sion upon either of those representations. 
The General Assembly had been able to 
point out three persons to whom they ob- 
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jected in the Commission ; one was a Dis- 


senter, and the other two they stated were 
not favourable to the claims of the Estab- 
lished Church. Now here were only three 
out of eleven, and of the remainder the 
large majority were decided friends to the 
establishment; and though there were 
others who had expressed themselves favour- 


/ableto the extension of religious instruction, 
: : , ‘ | 2 
were hostile to the existence of any national 


they had not taken any decided part in the 
Question. Taking all these things into 
consideration, he did not think that any 
candid person could find fault with the 
As to the 
terms of the Commission, the hon. Gentle- 
man misunderstood them greatly if he sup- 
posed that the Commissioners were to 
interfere with the arrangements or the dis- 
cipline of the Church. The only powers 
given to the Commissioners were to inquire 
into the religious instruction and pastoral 
superintendence afforded by the Church. 
They were to make the same inquiry as 
regarded the Dissenting congregations, but 
in neither case were they to interfere with 
their discipline or Ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments. He was perfectly aware that the 
terms of the Commission had been misun- 
derstood. He therefore begged to say that 
the inquiry extended to all means of reli- 
gious instruction. It would be his duty to 
address a letter to the Earl of Minto, who 
was at the head of the Commission, pointing 
out the duties of the Commissioners, and 
stating what were the intentions of Govern- 
ment in appointing them. He should have 
no objection, after he had looked over that 
letter, to lay a copy of it, together with 
copies of the remonstrances he had received 
from the Church and from the Dissenters 
of Scotland, before the House. He hoped 
to have them ready before the last day of 
the Session. 
Subject dropped. 


Corporation Rerorm (Lorps’ AMEND- 
MEN'S.] ‘The House resumed the cou- 
sideration of the Lords’ Amendments to 
the Corporation Reform Pill. 
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Lord John Russell would take that op- 
portunity to state the course which he 
intended to propose respecting the 
cation, the Clause regarding 
been postponed. As he had stated last 
night, he was disposed to take 1,000/. as 
the qualification for ‘Town-counc’ 
boroughs with four wards, and 
boroughs with less wards than four. Fle 
would propose no other security than that 
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which had 


llors in 


contemplated in the original Bill—that the | ad 
person should make a declaration that he | 


possessed such a qualification, and that he 
should be subject to a penalty if he acted 


without having the required qualification. | 
thus to | 


He thought it a great advantage 
get rid of the list of one-sixth of 
est rate-payers, and the councillors’ 
The councillors’ roll would be rendere: 
wholly unnecessary, and thus that palp: 
distinction of one portion of the inhabit: 
of a town from the other would be remoy 
All the Clause » as he proposed it, wor 
require was, that 
elected a Town-counceillor he 
a declaration that he had th 
lification. By thet means no pers 
have aright to say to his neighbour, 
see I am on the councillors’ list. I can be 
a councillor, but you are excluded from any 
chance of attaining that honour.” Obvi- 
ously, the best time for requiring a 
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to the qualification was when a person had } an 


been so far trusted by his fellow-citizens as 
to be elected to such an ofhice. He intended 
to propose a clause comprehending th 

alterations he had mentioned, and to pro- 
pose that part of the Lords’ 
relating toa list of one-sixth of the highesi 
rate- ~pay ers and the councillors’ roll. That 
Clause had been already postponed, and he 
would propose to go back to the considera- 
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Amendments | 
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‘as actually worth 


tion of ii after the House had disposed of | ri 


1e Clause relating to Dissenters taking 
the C] lating to D t tal 
part in the appointment to benefices. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the principle 


of qualification having been conceded by } 


the noble Lord, he (Sir R. Peel) w 
as to this point, that the 
qualification that could be proposed would 
be by far the best. He did not think that th 

selection of one-sixth of the highest rate- 
payers was a good test. It certainly had 
the advantage of simplicity, but it was 
at the same time fraught with an infinity 
of disadvantages, that countervailed com- 
pletely all the benefit derivable from its 
simple nature. In the Jury Bill, where 
a qualification was required, he had selected 
the simplest as the best test, and a man who 
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he should be ena- 
( a proposition more desirable 
1 beneficial than that laid down by the 
Lord himself. In small towns it 
found impossible to get a sufii- 


noble 
would be 
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cient number of Councilmen worth 1,000/. 


that being the case, what had been 
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rfectly fit for the station 
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¥ tO «see the Bill Jost, he 
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e people that this \mendment, 
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sted in being called the Tribunes 
eople. 

Sais Russell was anxious to say a 

few words in answer to what had fallen 

two hon. Gentlemen who had 

i the House. le begged to 

state most distinctly, that in agreeing to 

Amendments now in the Bill, and in pro- 

others of the same import, he did 

so solely with the view of passing what 

notwithstanding 
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ered that he thereby 
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himself at liberty, nay he 
might feel it his duty, if by any chance 
the Bill was not passed, to introduce the 
old Bill in its perfect integrity. He totally 
denied that he had made any concession in 
principle, or one that would bind him not 
to alter the Bill. 

Mr. IVard hoped no division would take 
place on this question, because he felt that 
it would pre no fair test of the real 
opinions of the House in a case like the 
present. No man was more strongly op- 
posed to qualification than himself, but he 
thought a division on the subject would 
be impolitic. Though the Qualification 
Clause was unjust, unwise, and wholly in- 
operative, as it would only affect the con- 
tious and scrupulous burgess, vet he 
any division on it now, be- 
his desire was, after making the Bill 
as perfect as circumstances would permit, 
to secure its passing intoa law. A divi- 
sion, he would repeat, would in no respect 
ah: the real sense of the House. They 
had already had a division upon the same 
principle, and it was well known to the 
country that the new clause was none of 
theirs. He always with great regret 
differed with the hon. Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Grote), but on this 
occasion, these Amendments being taken 
both by the Ministry and that House under 
protest, and the concessions of Government 
being met in so conciliatory a spirit by the 
other side, the Debate had taken quite a 
different turn, and he would not like to 
see a division upon this point. The cir- 
cumstances of the case had induced him 
(Mr. Ward), not to give expression to his 
opinions upon the practical difficulty which 
a Reformed House of Commons experi- 
enced in working with an unreformed 
hereditary House of Peers. Although he 
Was satisfied that if that House had taken a 
strong and decided course, they would have 
had the sense of the country in their favour. 
But as the hon. Members on the opposite 
side had, through the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth, their legitimate leader, expressed 
their willingness to accept the concessions 
made by the Government in that House, it 
put an end to all discussions upon that point. 
He disapproved of many of the concessions 
which had been made; among others, the 
perpetuation of the rights of freemen, and 
the appointment of aldermen for six years, 
which was almost as bad as the present 
system; yet he was ready to pass over 
these objections, in order to show the spirit 
of conciliation that existed in the House, 
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and that they did not wish to enforce their 
opinions without regard to those of others. 
Nothing but considerations such as these 
should have induced him to assent to any 
Amendment so narrow-minded, so over- 
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bearing, so insolent, as that which consti- | 


tuted the Oligarchical Councillors’ list, an 
oligarchy of the breeches’-pocket, and not 
of probity, experience, or intelligence. ‘The 
Amendment proposed by the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth, made a materia! 
difference in his view of the case, and he 
should oppose a division on the Question, 
reserving to himself the full right of pro- 
testing against any qualification whatever 
as a principle. 

Sir Robert Peel, in consequence of an 
observation which had fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman, felt himself called upon to re- 
state what he had already stated yesterday 
—namely, that in what he said with re- 
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alteration in the qualification proposed by 
the right hon. Baronet? 

Lord John Russell proposed to omit thi 
Bal Fy oes 


and also to do away with the ne- 
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ready to adhere, but at the same time, he | 
fas prepared, as far as possible, to acqui- 


esce in any Amendments, beside those 


which he himself suggested, which would | 


have the effect of leading to an amik 
arrangement of tle question. He 
posed the qualification of rating not in lien 
of the other, as seemed to be imagined by 
the line of argument which had 

adopted, but concomitantly with the 
cuniary qualification, and 
of widening the sphere from which + 
Town Council was to be selected. 


able 
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he 


for the purpose | 


Members threatened 2 division. Well, then, | 
were they to divide upon the qualification, | 


or were they not? If a division were re- 
solved upon, the sooner it was resorted to 
the better; but, in his opinion, notwith 
standing all the 1 been 


absurdity that lad 
attributed to the qualification, there would 


be still more in pressing a division which | 


hon. Gentlemen would go to with a 


trembling hope that they might prove un- | 


successful. 

Mr. Clay thought the arguments of the 
hon. Members for London and Bath were 
unanswerable ; 
to press the Amendment to a division. 
was against the principle of qualification, 
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he had in view, viz., to show what was 
the disposition of the House upon this 
point r 

Mr. Sergeant JVilde was satisfied that 
the result of a division would be that it 
would lead to an impression that a very 
considerable number of Members dil not 
disapprove of the principle, although they 
voted in the majority from far different 
With respect to the question 
itself, he, for one, was very much gratified 
at the taken by the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth. He 
did not show any desire to triumph, but to 
forward a really practical measure of great 
public utility; and this measure going to 
the country with his sanction, would be 
eflicient to a greater degree than otherwise. 


He was therefore desirous of acquiesting 


Fa] 


in any suggestion of his upon this occasion, 
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reasons. 


course 


because he was satisfied that in his sug- 
gestions he acted perfectly bond fide, and 
not from any desire of impeding the fair 
effect of the Bull. 

Mr. Wallace would like to know why 
there was to be a different measure meted 
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known. His own humble opinions he was 
ever ready to make known; but this was 
exactly the reason why he doubted that others 
in the House would consent to a division. 
* Discretion, was often the best attribute 
of a General.” The dispute reminded him 
of a quarrel between two dogs—one a fine 
constitutional bloodhound (the Lords) the 
other a miserable mongrel, and in the end 
the dog of noble blood would be sure to 
have the victory. 

Mr. Leader could not agree with the 
hon. and gallant Member who had just 
spoken, for he disapproved of every one 
of the alterations which the Lords had 
made in the Corporation Reform Bill. 
They must, he supposed, salute the gallant 
Member as leader of the Conservatives, 
the right hon. Baronet had resigned that 
important trust—or, rather in the gallant 
Colonel’s own impressive words, they must 
salute him of the constitutional 
blood-hounds Great Britain. With 


as 


chief 


of 


respect to the Qualification Clause, he could 


out to England, from that which had been | 


given to Scotland ? 


Thev had no qualili- | 


cation there, they wanted none, and the 


whole svstem worked well without it. 

Mr. O'Connell would not detain them 
for many minutes. 
divide upon a difference of principle, as 
every man thought it of importance to 


assure the hon. Member for Rochester that 
he disliked it fully as much as he could. 
He (Mr. Leader) detested the principle of 
a money qualilication—and looked upon 
this clause as the most objectionable and 


| the most pernicious of the Lords’ alter- 


| ations. 
It was always wise to | 


have his own opinions known, and to know | 


how many would vote with him. 
this question it would mark no such dis- 
unction ; he was himself as much opposed 
toa qualification as any man could be, and 
yet he would vote for the Clause, and many 
others had said they would do the same. 


But upon | 


He did it on the principle of a compromise, | 


and in order to throw the blame upon 
others if the Bill were lost. He thought 
the qualification, as it came from the House 
of Lords, was totally undeserving the 


consideration of the House, and he was | 


happy to see that it was thrown over by 
everybody. He did not see how human in- 
genuity could have invented a greater in- 
quisitorial oppression than the qualification 
proposed by the Hlouse of Lords. So 
absurd and unjust a qualification he had 
never heard of. He was exceedingly glad 
that the qualification had been so far 
modified. 

Colonel Sibthorp, for one, most cordially 
agreed to the Lords’ Amendments. ,He 
wis:ed the House would divide, for he 
wanted the opinions of Members to be 





But they were told that men 
who had the charge of public property 
should be men_ possessing property them- 
selves. Why, suppose such a principle 
established, what sort of Chancellor should 
we have? Suppose that there existed a 
law, excluding from the office of Lord 
Chancellor of England any man who was 
not possessed of a clear landed estate of 
20,0001. a-year—such a law would certainly 
be absurd—but not more absurd than this 
Qualification Clause. Had such a law 
existed, a certain highly distinguished in- 
dividual must have been contented to remain 
a plain barrister—begetting none but 
plebeians—a Whig, and something more 
than a Whig—instead of being (as he now 
is) a pensioned Ex-Chancellor of England 
—having the enviable power of procreating 
a Peer, and being a Tory, and something 
more than a Tory. We did not complain 
of that individual's high station. He 
raised himself, he had no doubt, as all 
lawyers in this country must raise them- 
seives. by his own merit and by his own 
exertions—but he did complain that a 
qualification should be demanded of 'Town- 
councillors, when no qualification was 
required of a Chancellor. Why, the pro- 
perty administered by the Lord Chancellor 
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was surely of infinitely 
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importance than that of which the Town- | 


councillors are to have the charge. 


They | more wards, 1,000/. and in all boroughs 


had been taunted with being afraid of a 


division ; he for one was not afraid of any 
division which there might be upon this 


point—he looked upon it as unimportant, | 


for they had, for the sake of attaining a 
great object, waved the Question cf Quali- 
fication altogether. The only division 
which he feared was a division in principles 
among the supporters of a liberal cause. 
But whether there was to be a division or 
not, he could not allow this discussion to 
close without protesting most strongly 
against the principle of pecuniary qualifica- 
tion. 

Lord John Russell said, as they had 
fully explained themselves as to the Quali- 
fication Clause, and must for the present 
postpone the verbal alteration necessary in 
it, he should, propose to go back to the 25th 
Clause; he would move, as an amend- 
ment, that the words ‘ preacher,’ 
“teacher,” in any Dissenting congregation, 
should be struck out, and the following 
words should be added being the 
regular minister of any Dissenting congre- 
gation.” 

Mr. Goulburn did not think the words 


or 


‘or 


were sufficiently comprehensive — there 
were many Dissenting ministers who were 
not regular ministers. 

Mr. Wilks was fully satisfied with the 


words proposed by the noble Lord. There 
were many men who, though preachers or 
teachers, were not regular ministers, but 
followed another calling. He wished only 
the regular ministers of congregations to be 
excluded. 

Mr. Goulburn suggested the Amendment 
should be, “ whether a Dissenting minister 
or not, appointed to any congregation.” He 
thought all should be equally excluded, 


and that the Amendment should be ex- , 


tended to shut out al] preachers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
take all the objections that bad been urged, 
and would add another from himself, 
the Lords’ Amendment were agreed to, it 


If 


in no one in 


would exclude all the Society of Friends, | 


for they were all preachers, and the effect 
of that clause would be to exclude every 
Quaker. 

The Amendment agreed to. 
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say, in all Boroughs which by the provisions 
of this Act are to be divided into four or 
which shall be divided into less than 
four wards, or not divided into wards, 
5001.” After these words he should pro- 
pose to insert the alternative qualification 
of the right hon. Baronet opposite. 

Mr. Fwart thought the smaller quali- 
fication might safely be taken in the 
largest towns; 1,000/. was much too high. 

Sir Edward Codrington objected alto- 
ecther to the principle of qualification. In 
the Town which he had the honour to re- 
present a qualification of 1,000/. or Stock 
to the amount of 1,500/. was required and 
these persons being obliged to swear to 
that amount had deterred a great number 
of most respectable persons in the tow 
from taking office. He himself was aware 
of not less than twenty-seven persons who 
continued in the Corporation having sworn 
that they possessed the required amount of 
property until they actually became insol- 
vent. He belicved it would not work well 
in towns, and he should be glad to see it 
altogether done away with. 

Mr. WWidliam Williams would give his 
most decided objection to the (Jualilication 
Clause. The noble Lord had last night 
spoken so powerfully against it that he had 
hoped that he had altogether abandoned it. 
The re Was one point to which he wished to 
call the attention of the House. The other 
House had shown a at achment to 
ancient customs in discussing the principles 
of that Bill. But it so happened that in 
none of the ancient charters was any quali- 
fication necessary. ‘The City of London 
possessed one of the most important and 
ancient charters, and in none of the corpo- 
rate officers qualification required. 
The Common Council had the power of 
establishing a qualification, and although 
’ years a governing body, 
had they attempted to 

It could not be proved 


creat 


was 


they had been 500 

stance 

establish such a test. 
that in any of the Corporations qualifications 
were required for It was re- 
markable that in the City of London persons 
might be disqualified from serving some 
otlices ; as, for instance, a person elected to 


ollee. 


any 


‘serve as an Alderman would be disqualified 


if he swore that he was not worth 15,0007. 


| or, if elected a Lord Mayor he would be 


Lord John Russell would then return to | 
the Qualification Clause, he proposed to | 
insert these words, “ unless he shall be | 


seised or possessed of real or personal pro- 
perty to the following amount, that is to 


disqualified if he swore himself not worth 
20,0007. As to the Common Council, 
there never was any qualification required 
for the office, which was made compulsory 
like that of constable, A person elected 
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to serve as Sheriff would not be excused 
unless he paid a fine: in point of fact, the 
only qualification for these offices was the 
being chosen. In many places men might 
be worth 100,000/. but so engaged in 
business that they would rather pay 5004/. 
than serve the office, while another man, 
not worth more than 100/. would feel a 
pleasure in serving the public. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson was opposed to the 
principle of qualification, and hoped that 
the country would pour in numerous and 
strong petitions against it, and calling upon 
the Lords to remove all qualification. He 
thought it most unjust to establish rates of 
qualification—1,000/. for one, and 500/. for 
another. In large towns there were many 
men not worth 500/. who were as fully 
competent as men worth as many thousands 
to fill the office of councillor. 

Mr. Hindley observed, that 2 man might 
be rich in pocket, and poor in powers of 
mind. He hoped the time would come 
when every man would be rated, not ac- 
cording to his wealth, but according to his 
merit. 

Mr. Grote had come down to the House 
with the full intention of dividing upon 
this question of qualification ; but after the 
observations he had heard, he was disposed 


to alter his purpose. Yet he was anxious | 


to give the reasons which had induced him 
to form that purpose—viz., to show his re- 
pugnance to the principle of qualification, 
and to mark his sense that the extent of 
the concession made to the Lords was 
greater than the occasion required. This 
principle had been adopted by men whom 
he respected; but he must say, that the 
tone of this debate was calculated to have 
no other effect than to give the Lords 
a power of legislating over this House, 
and to make the country believe that this 
House would not stand by any great prin- 
ciple which it had endeavoured to establish. 
He could not see what the country had 
gained by the Reform Bill, which had in 
a great measure put an end to the system 
of filling the House by the nominees of the 
Lords, if the other House was to exercise 
its power in another way, by enabling mi- 
norities of the Commons to triumph over 
decided majorities of the Representatives of 
the people. However, the observations 
which he had heard, accompanied as they 
were by protests against the principle of 
qualification, proved to him that if he were 
to take a division on this question, it would 
practically go forth to the country, that 
this principle was less unpopular in that 
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House than he was happy to find that it 
actually was. It was, therefore, with this 
view that he took this method of protesting 
against the principle, instead of pressing 
for a division. Since, however, qualifica- 
tion must be conceded, he was glad to see 
the absurd and odious list rejected; and 
he admitted, that hitherto the alterations 
in the amended Bill, effected by the 
Clause, had a tendency to mitigate its bad 
principles. 

Major Beauclerk, as the motion was about 
to be withdrawn, felt bound to protest 
against the Clause as it at present stood. 
It was objectionable to the great body of 
the people, to the lower class of trades- 
men, inasmuch as it obliged individuals to 
prove to the amount of their property, 
which, in a commercial country like this, 
he considered most invidious and harmful. 
He thought that his Majesty’s Ministers 
had yielded too much in favour of the other 
House ; and though he hoped that they 
would give satisfaction to that House, he 
could not help feeling that the day would 
soon come, when they would find that 
House would never go on in conformity 
with the other House. He protested in the 
strongest terms against this clause, which 


| he was sure would spread general dissatis- 


faction throughout the country. 

Mr. Mark Philips protested against a 
qualification altogether. If any noble Lord 
would only spend three years of his life 
amongst the middling classes, he would 
then be able to understand the feelings of 
those for whom he attempted to legislate. 
He believed, that at the expiration of that 
time his opinion, with respect to a qualifi- 
cation, would be entirely changed. He 
had seen so much in the old constitu- 
encies of heart-burnings, arising from 
the system of qualification under Sturges 
Bourne's Act, which had been called a 
qualification of bricks against brains— that 
he could never consent to any measure 
that contained a qualification of this nature. 
Though he had given this measure his 
most cordial support in its original state, 
yet as one of those who had done so, he 
could not allow this Clause to be introduced 
without expressing his deep disappoint- 
ment, and without complaining of the pres- 
sure which had compelled his Majesty’s 
Ministers to depart from their original pro- 
position. He could not allow this vote to 
be taken without rising to declare that the 
introduction of a qualification into this mea- 
sure would give great dissatisfaction, and 
was perfectly uncalled for. 
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Mr. Harvey said, that if that House 
yielded to the other, it was not their fault, 
but the fault of the people who had sent in 
the strong array of numbers and intellect 
which formed the Opposition in the Re- 
formed Parliament. The people had no 
right to complain that concessions were 
made by so small a majority as that which 
supported the present Ministry. The ma- 
jority recognised, but did net approve, the 
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suggestions of the right hon. Member for | 


Tamworth. Did not the other House 
boast that the minority here was the largest 
ever known in opposition to Ministers ? 
TT : , . > ° +7 . . 

The public, whilst expecting much, could 
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without giving any opinion as to whether 
there might not be a smaller qualifica- 
tion, or a smaller amount of rating, not- 
withstanding the declaration of the right 
hon. Baronet opposite, that he spoke merely 
his own individual opinion, he (Lord J. 
Russell) should like to carry the Amend- 
ment with the weight of the right hon. 
Baronet’s authority, though it might be 
only his individually. 

Mr. George F. Young was of opinion 
that the qualification was too high, and he 


| drew his inference from the fact that the 


not suppose that, circumstanced as the ma- | 


jority in that House were, they could do 
everything ; nor, indeed, would it be right 
that they should. That House 


ral ra 
retiecrea 


number of registered 10/. voters in the 
borough which he had the honour to re- 
present, was only 670, though the popula- 
tion was 27,000. If the Amendment were 


| agreed to, the House would limit the num- 


1 | 


the public mind ; it was the mirror of | 


opinion. Let the constituent body then 


they wanted the will, but that the public 
withheld the power. If they could not 
carry this, in his estimation the greatest 


integrity, the fault lay with those who had 
returned so large a minority. But when 
the Bill should pass into a law, and that 
corporate monopolies were broken up, they 
would before three years have a ma- 
them from the dictation of any other, and 
enable the people to assert their claims in 
a manner that would This 
Bill would enlarge the foundation of the 
constituent body, and open a channel for 


popular opinion so wid 1 that it 


be resistless. 


eon 
ant tree, 


ber much more than they imagined. 
Mr. Roebuck would propose that a rating 


'of 10/. should be the qualification in all 
understand, that if the majority of that ! 
House did not effeet more, it was not that | 


cases, and he would take the sense of the 
House upon it. 

Dr. Bowring instanced the case of Black- 
burn, which, with a pepulation of 37,000 


| inhabitants, had only 700 registered voters. 
Bill that ever passed that flouse, in its | 


Mr. Hume understood that there was no 
hope of the Bill passing the House of Lords 
without a Qualification Clause. If, there- 


| fore, they were obliged to knock under—if 


they were obliged to yield the principle, 


;and destroy the essence of the Bill, the 
jority in that House, which would free | 


would bear safely upon its current all mea- | 


sures of useful improvement. 

Mr. Scarlett was always of opinion, and 
it was now avowed by the hon. Member for 
Southwark, that the object of this measure 
was to influence elections rather than to 
improve corporations. Many of the sup- 
porters of this measure appeared to have 
an objection to a mixed form of Govern- 
ment. For himself, it was the form he 
Was most attached to, and this attachment 


he shared with the great majority of the | 


people. 

Mr. Robinson objected to so high a qua- 
lification. He proposcd that there should 
be a rating of 20/. in the larger, and 10/. 
in the smaller towns. He did not, how- 
ever, wish to embarrass the Government 
by any amendment, but merely threw out 
that suggestion for their consideration. 

Lord John Russell could only say, that 


| adopted. 


question was, whether they should place 
the large boroughs in a situation where 
there would be no choice at all. If they 
restricted it so much, they would take away 
all popular choice. He put it to the noble 
Lord, seeing the anxiety of the House to 
meet the difheulties of the case, whether a 
10/. qualification, such as entitled persons 
to vote for Members of Parliament, was 
not a fair and liberal proposition? And he 
would ask the right hon. Baronet whether 
it would not be unpleasant to draw a dis- 
tinction between the great and small towns, 
when no distinction was made in the right 
of voting for Members of Parliament? He 
hoped the proposition of the hon. Member 
for Bath would be acceded to. 

Lord John Russell was of opinion that 
there was only one of two courses to be 
The first was to adhere to the 


| excellent original principle laid down in the 





Bill and have no qualification at all. The 
second was to take such a qualification as 
might be acceptable elsewhere. He (Lord 
John Russell) was not prepared to remove 
all qualification, and therefore he must 
adhere to the original Amendment. 

Mr. Hawes objected to the hon, Meme 
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ber for Bath’s Amendment. Having swal- 
lowed a camel, having consented to a quali 
fication, he was now straining at a gnat. 


Although he (Mr. Hawes) disapproved of 


any qualification, he would vote for the 
noble Lord’s, as it was the only one likely 
to be acceptable to the other House, and as 
he was anxious that the Bill, which was 
raluable in other respects, should be car- 
ried. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that hon. Members 
seemed to think that he had proposed his 
Amendment with a view of restricting the 
constituency, when in fact his proposition 
of taking the rate as the qualification would 
enlarge it. He did not consider his propo- 
sition very unreasonable. Hon. Members 
argued as if the House had been unanimous 
upon the subject. Now, when the Bill 
was formerly before the House, he moved 
as an amendment that the qualification 
should be 40/. and 20/., and upon that 
occasion he divided the House, when the 
numbers for his amendment were 204, the 
number against it being 262. Yet, not- 
withstanding that, he voluntarily came for- 
ward, and proposed that it should be reduced 
to 20/. and 15/. He thought that a mode- 
rate proposition ; considering that he had 
so large a minority as 204. As to the 
rating in provincial towns, he apprehended 
that it was higher than was generally sup- 
posed. He had called for returns from the 
Portsea district, and he found that both 
there and in Portsmouth it was very large. 
He saw noevil which could result from the 
adoption of his proposition. Besides, as 
they had adopted the principle of qualifi- 
cation, it was desirable, as the noble Lord 
opposite had stated, that they should also 
adopt such a sca’e of qualification as was 
likely to be adopted by the other House. 

Mr Harvey considered this rate qualifica- 
tion as one of those incidental and gratuitous 
acts of kindness in which right hon. Gentle- 
men abounded. It was possible that an 
insolvent might be rated 15/. or even 30/., 
and therefore this qualification might let in 
the very class of persons it was desirable to 
keep out. He would much rather forego 
the rate qualification than adopt one so large 
as that proposed, and retain the money quali- 


fication only. It was said, however, that if 


this was not acceded to, the Bill would be 
hazarded. Not considering it as a final 
measure, and looking forward to future 
legislation, he did not wish to hazard the 
Bill; for it was in politics, as well as in 
morals and nature, it could not be foretold 
what a day or an hour would bring forth. 
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They could not always keep up the excite” 
ment of the people, or, as the phrase was: 
they could not always keep the steam up. 
It would, indeed, be a great national evil to 
lose the Bill, for, at the present rate of 
legislation, they could but get through one 
Billina Session. One Bill, the Irish Church 
feform Bill, had been lost, and another was 
in danger. And, at all events, he would 
rather forego the question of qualification. 
He was, therefore, not prepared to vote for 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Bath, 
beeause it not only endangered the Bill 
during the present Session, but risked the 
loss of it altogether. As to the notion of 
the Amendment of the right hon. Baronet 
enlarging the constituency, there was in 
fact nothing in it ; for there were scarcely 
any provincial towns in which houses were 
rated at SO/. or 15/1. 

The House divided on Mr. Roebuck’s 
Amendment: Ayes 37 ; Noes 271; Major- 
ity 234. 

List of the Ayes. 
Aglionby, II. A. Mullins, F. W. 
Attwood, T. ©’Connell, D. 
Blake, M. J. O’Connell, M. 
Bowring, Dr. Palmer, General 
Beauclerk, Major Phillips, M. 
Brabazon, Sir W. Rippon, C. 
Brady, D.C. Thomson, C.P. 
Buckingham, J. S. Tooke, W. 
Bulwer, Hl. L. DulksC-A. 
Byng, Hon. G. Vivian, FE. 
Conyngham, Lord A. Wakley, T. 
Crawford, W. Walker, C. A. 
Dundas, J.C. Wallace, R. 
Elphinstone, H. Warburton, H. 
wart, W. Williams, W. 
hielden, J. 
Grote, G. 
Hector, J.C. 
Marsland, H. 


TELLERS. 


Roebuck, J. A. 
llindley, C. 
PAIRED OFF. 


Macnamara, Major Cole, Arthur 


On Clause 47, 
The Attorney General said, that this 
Clause imposed a hardship upon those who 
were chosen to be councillors ; inasmuch as, 
in the event of their not having a qualifi- 
cation, it threw upon them the burden of 
proving that they did not possess a qualifi- 
cation. He proposed that the words should 
be inserted “at the time of making such de- 
claration ” which would throw the onus 
proband? upon the complaining party. 

Mr. Law could not consent to any 
Amendment, the effect of which might be, 
that although a person had a qualification 
when he took office, he might not have it 
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during the whole period of his holding 
office. 

Mr. Jervis said, that the object was to 
provide that every one taking office should 
have a bond fide qualification. He thought 
that the qualification ought to be confined 
to the time when the party accepted office. 
It would be extremely hard if a party were 
liable to be called upon at any moment to 
prove his qualification. 

Mr. Sergeant Goulburn agreed with his 
hon. and learned Friend the Recorder of 
London, in thinking that the qualification 
should constantly subsist. 

Major Beauclerk did not agree with the 
hon. Member. He was afraid that the 
doctrine would apply very unfortunately to 
some of the Members of that House. 

Mr. Harvey begged the House to consider 
that though it was sufficiently easy to ascer- 
tain whether aperson had a qualification 
when the qualification depended upon real 
property, vet it was very difficult in the case 
of shopkeepers and tradesmen, whose quali- 
fication alone would be questioned under 
this Clause. Their property depended on 
the debts owing to them, and their solvency 
depended upon the solvency of others. A 
man might be worth many thousands, in 
his own opinion, and yet, when his debts 
were called in and enforced, he might not 
be worth five shillings in the pound. 

Mr. George F. Young reminded the 
House that they had rejected the proposi- 
tion of a Property-tax, on the ground of its 
being invidious and inquisitorial, and yet 
this would lead to inquiries more odious 
and more inquisitorial than the property- 
tax. 

The House divided. On _ the 
ment, Ayes 107; Noes 
114, 
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Adam, Admiral 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Angerstein, J. 
Anson, Sir G. 
Bagshaw, J. 
Burton, UH. 
Baring, F. 

Barry, G.S. 
Barron, LI. W. 
Barnard, FE. G. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Bernal, R. 
Bewes, T. 
Bellew, Sir P. 
Berkeley, Captain 
Blamire, W. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blackburn, J. 


Blunt, Sir C. 
Bowring, |r. 
Brady, D.C. 
Brabazon, Sir W. 
Bridgman, II. 
Brocklehurst, I. 
Browne, D. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J. 
Buller, G. 
Burdon, W. 
Buxton, F. 
Butler, Colonel 
Byng, Captain 
Byng, G. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir J 





Carter, B. 
Chalmers, P. 
Clements, Viscount 
Clive, E. b. 
Clayton, Sir R. 
Clay, W. 
Cockerell, ir CG. 
Colher, J. 
Codrington, Sir EF. 
Crawford, W. 
Crawford, nye 

( 


‘onyngham, Lord A. 


Curteis, H. Bb. 
D'Eyneourt, c We 
Denison, J. 
Divett, R. 
Duncombe, T.S. 
Dundas, J. C. 
Dunlop, C. 
Ebrington, Lord 
E:Iphinstone, I]. 
Etwell, R. 
Evans, G. 
Ewart, W. 
Fergusson, C. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Vitzsimon, N. 
Fleetwood, rH. 
Gaskell, D. 
Grattan, H. 
Grote, G. 

(sue st, aS 
Harland, W. 
Hawes, B. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hawkins, J. W. 
Heathcote, R. E. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C. 
Howick, Lord 
Ifoskins, K. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Howard, P. H. 
Ilutt, W. 

Hurst, R. HH. 
Humphery, J. 
Jervis, J. 

Kemp, T. R. 
Leader, J. T. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Loch, W. 

Lynch, A. H. 
Maule, Lon. F. 
M’Leod, R. 
Maher, J. 
Manyles, J. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Methuen, P. 
Mostyn, i. 
Mullins, Ff. W. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
O'Connell M. 
©’Connell, M. J 
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O’Ferrall, R. M. 
O’Loughlen, M. 
Ord, W. HL 
Oswald, J. 
Palmerston, Lord 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Parker, J. 
Parrott, J 
Pechell, C pt. R. 
Pe ndarve 8, BE W. W 
Pepys, Sir C. 
Philips, G. R. 
Phillips, C. M. 
Philips, Mark 
Pinney, W. 

Pp wer, R. 

Potte r, R. 

Poulte r. J: 

Price, Sir Robert 
Pryse, Pryse 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Robinson, G. 
Roche, D. 

Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Ronayne, D. 
Russell, L rd AF 
Russell, Lord €7. 
Russ¢ lI, Lord 
Scholetield, J. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seale, Colonel 
Sheldon, C. 
Simeon, Sir R. 
Smith, V. 
Steuart, R. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, FE. 
Sullivan, R. 
Surrey, Lord 
Talbot, APRA 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thorneley, R. G. 
Tooke, W. 
Townley, R. G. 
Troubridge, Sir T. 
Turner, W. 
Tynte, C. 
Villiers, C. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, C. A. 
Warburton, H. 
Wall, C. B. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Wilkes, J, 
Williams, W. A. 
Williams, W. 
Wilson, H. 
Wilde, Sergeant 
Wood, C. 
Wood, Alderman 
Wrightson, J. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Young, G. F. 
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TELLERS. 


Ward, I. G. 


Baines, E, 


List of the Nors. 


Alsager, Captain 
Arbuthnot, Hon, H. 
Ashley, Lord 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruen, Colonel H. 
Borthwick, P. 
Barneby, J. 
Bonhan, [’. R. 
Baring, T. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 
Cartwright, W. L. 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Damer, G. D. 
Davenport, E. D. 
Elwes, J. 

Katon, R. J. 
Fleming, J. W. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Goulburn, Rt.Hon I. 
Gordon, Hon. Captain 
Grimstone, Lord 
Halford, H. 
Ilawkes, T. 

Herries, Rt. Hon. J. 
Jackson, J. D. 
Jones, Captain 
Law, E. 

Longtield, R. 
Lewes, W. 


Lowther, J. H. 
Manners, Lord C, 
Neeld, J. 

Nichol, J. 

Peel, Sir R. 
Palmer, Ry 
Praed, W. M. 
Price, G. 
Pemberton, T. 
Ross, C. 

Russell, C. 

Reid, Sir J. R. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sheppard, T. 
Stormont, Lord 
Sandon, Lord 
Sibthorpe, Colonel 


Trench, Colonel 


Vere, Sir C. B. 
Wortley, Hon. J. 
Worcester, Lord 
Wilbraham, B. 
Wyndham, W. 
Walter, J. 
Wynn, C.W. W. 
TELLERS, 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Goulburn, E, 


£COMMONS} 


Mr. Williams Wynn then said, that the 
Amendment which had been just agreed to, 
and which threw the onus proband? on the 
objector, was in fact to get rid of the quali- 
fication by a side-wind. 

Lord John Russell said, that the righthon. 
Gentleman was not justified in saying that 
it was meant to get rid of the qualification 
by a side-wind. Since he came into the 
House, the Amendment had been suggested 
by his hon. Friend, the Member for Ports- 
mouth, and having been acceded to by his 
hon, and learned Friend, the Attorney- 
General, he did not hesitate to adopt it. 
From these circumstances it would be evi- 
dent that he had not had much time to 
consider the effect of the words ; but he 
protested against its being said that any 
thing like getting rid of the qualification by 
a side-wind, or their acting in bad faith, 
was intended. 

Mr. Williams Wynn had not meant to 
impute bad faith to the noble Lord. All 
he meant to say was, that this Amendment 
was not a bond fide acquiescence in the 
Amendment of the other House. 

Mr. Law would just suggest to the 
noble Lord, that the Amendment which 
had just been carried might prove fatal to 
the Bill in another place. He understood 
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that the noble Lord had acquiesced in the 
principle of qualification. If that were the 
case, let them then make the qualification 
effective. Or, if they did not mean to 
meet the wishes of the other House, let 
them not make a shew of doing so, but 
throw the Bill out at once. Ele warned 
the House of the danger of adopting an 
Amendment, which was in fact directly in 
fraud of the principle of qualification, and 
which would wholly defeat the operation 
of that Clause. As a means of preventing 
persons holding these offices from evading 
the qualification, he would propose that the 
words “during the continuance in oflice 
be added. 

Lord John Russell certainly wished the 
qualification to be bona fide; and would 
propose words which he thought would 
meet the difficulty. He then proposed 
words to the effect, that after the person 
should cease to be qualified he should be 
liable to the penalty if he retained office. 

Mr. Sergeant JVilde would ask, if a re- 
spectable man, having suffered a serious loss 
in business, was to publish it to the world 
that he was no longer solvent? He thought 
this would be a very injurious Clause. 

Mr. Warburton thought that no man 
would consent to serve as a councillor, if it 
subjected his estate and pecuniary circum- 
stances to public inquiry. 

Sir obert Peel considered that they had 
sent up the Bill to the Lords with a quali- 
fication of a continuous nature; it was 
now proposed to add a pecuniary qualifica- 
tion, subject to the same rules ; but the effect 
of that proposition would be to destroy the 
continuous qualification. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that having once affirmed the principle of 
a qualification, they were bound to give it 
effect fairly and honestly. ‘The case, he 
admitted, was one of considerable diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. Jervis was quite sure that both 
parties were most willing to bring the 
whole case fairly and fully under discussion. 
He considered the proposed Amendment as 
most vexatious, for no man could qualify 
under it, unless he was ready at any 
moment to declare that he was worth 
1,000/.; he would then not only be struck 
off the roll of councillors, but his credit 
would also have been ruined. 

Mr. /Varde considered that both parties 
might be conciliated if certain periods were 
fixed for inquiry into the qualification of 
these councillors by Act of Parliament. 

Lord John Russell said, he considered the 
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Question as one of very great importance 
and difficulty, and he would propose that it 
be postponed. 

Mr. Harvey remarked upon a case un- 
provided for in the Bill—that of a corpo- 
rator who was qualified when he took his 
office, but became disqualified within the 
year by a reverse of fortune ; as the Clause 
now stood such a man was liable to penal- 
ties, and had no means of escape, as he 
could not disrobe himself of his office. 

The farther consideration of the Amend- 
ment, was postponed. 

Lord John Russell said, that in Clause 
52 the Lords had decided that Town Clerks 
should hold their office “ during good be- 
haviour: ” he did not mean to restore the 
Bill in this respect to its original state, but 
to agree to part of the Amendment with 
the substitution of the words “ during plea- 
sure” for “during good behaviour.” [Mr. 
Roebuck : during whose pleasure ?] During 
the pleasure of the Town Council of every 
borough. 

Colonel Sibthorp objected to the proposal, 
and instanced the city he represented, the 
Town-Clerk of which was opposed to him 
in politics; nevertheless he did not wish 
him to be removed, because he belicved him 
to be a competent and useful officer. The 
words “ during pleasure,” rendered the 
Town Clerk subject to removal merely at 
he will of the Town-Council, and they 
would hang as a rod over his head. 

Mr. Scarlett maintained that this Amend- 
ment by the noble Lord proved, if any fresh 
proof were wanted, that the measure was 
not intended to reform abuses in Corpora- 
tions but for political purposes, so that a 
Radical Town Council might have the 
power of appointing a Radical Town Clerk. 
He asserted that the present Town Clerks 
were honest and efficient servants, who 
ought not to be removed. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Lord John Russell proposed a change in 
Clause 59, providing that officers of the 
Corporation should not hold their appoint- 
ments during life, but during good behavi- 
our. 

Sir Robert Peel observed, that justice 
seemed to require that every officer should 
be protected by the Bill, according to the 
tenure of his situation. He would not have 
given Town-Clerks their appointments for 
life, but where it was found that they 
so held them he would have protected them 
to that extent. In this respect he would have 
adopted the principle of the Scotch Muni- 
cipal Reform which was likewise observed 
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as to patent places, and offices held during 
good behaviour. Where Town-clerks of 
boroughs in Schedules A and E, held during 
pleasure, so they ought to continue, but 
where they held for life, it was but fair that 
their tenure should not be disturbed. 

Mr. Roebuck could not admit that the 
HTouse ought to recognise any such right, 
and contended that no oilice of the kind 
Was property, and ought not to be dealt 
with as property. Powers were conferred 
for the benefit of the community, and not 
for the advantage of the individual. livery 
Town-Clerk had been well paid while he 
had held his situation, and he saw no rea- 
son for granting him compensation merely 
because he had indulged unreasonable ex- 
c tations. 

Sir Robert Peel had never said that a 
Town-Clerk’s office was analogous to pro- 
perty, nor had he proposed the grant of 
compensation : that was a clause in the Bill 
when it was sent to the House of Lords, 
he and the hon Member apparently wished 
for the same thing—viz., that the corporate 
ofhcers should hold their places upon their 
present tenures, and they both seemed to 
think it exceedingly hard that the Council 
should be called upon to grant compensation. 

Lord Howick thought it better for all 
parties that the Town-Council should have 
the option either to continue a man in 
office or to allow compensation. Whenever an 
officer was unexceptionable, and sufliciently 
discharged his duties, it would be desirable 
tha the should be continued, but the Towns 
Council ought to have, by power of dis- 
missal, that due control which all Govern. 
ments possessed over persons in subordinate 
situations. The right hon. Baronet had 
admitted last night that the rule ought to 
be the same as on a change of Ministers, 
where, although the principal persons went 
out, the Clerks remained in their places. 
Ministers on coming into office had the 
power, under a certain responsibility, to 
dismiss any of the inferior servants in the 
different departments, such as the perma- 
nent Under Secretaries, Clerks, &c. These 
all held their appointments strictly during 
pleasure, but practically it was during good 
behaviour. The ‘Town-Council of a borough 
would act under a similar responsibility, 
but it ought to possess a similar power, and 
the constituency would always require to 
know why a particular officer had been dis- 
missed. As to the Town-Clerk, no arrange- 
ment could be satisfactory unless he were 
made dependent upon the Town-Council, 
and the power of resorting to the Court of 
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King’s Bench on any occasion where he 
misconducted himself would not be sufhiei- 
ent. For these reasons he concurred in the 
change proposed by his noble Friend. 

Mr. George F. Young agreed with the 
noble Lord who had just spoken. ‘The 
amendment proposed was a middle course 
that exactly met the justice of the case. 

Colonel Leith Hay alluded to the refer- 
ence made by the right hon. Baronet to the 
case of the Town-Clerks of Scotch burghs, 
and denied that the system had worked well 
there. Hereafter it would be found neces- 
sary to put the Town-Clerks in Scotland 
on a different footing, in order that they 
might act more in accordance with the 
main body of the Corporation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that the amendment of his noble Friend 
would remedy the inconveniences of the 
arrangement adopted by the Lords, and 
ought to be adopted both on the principles 
laid down by the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site and on those laid down by the House 
of Lords itself. No alteration could be 
suggested more fatal to the peace of towns, 
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or more prejudicial to the interest of the | 


community in general, than that which had 
been passed by that House ; it would inter- 
fere indeed more than anything else with 
the good working of the Bill. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause M. (after Clause 63), which had 
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jealousy. 





been inserted by the Lords to provide that | 


Members of the Church only should ap- 


point to vacant benefices, &c., in the gift of | 


Corporations, was thcn taken into consi- 
deration. 

Lord John Russell observed that this 
was entirely a new Clause, and one to 
which, as he observed last night, he could 
not give his assent. He was not unwilling 
to agree to a proposition which 
be framed for giving every possible security 
to the Church in the exercise of the 
patronage in question, but he was not dis- 
posed to agree to any proposition by which 
the Council would be divided into two 
parts, one being composed of members 
of the Church of England, and the other 
of Dissenters. At the time of the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts, no security 
was required from Dissenters on being ad- 
mitted into Corporations, except that con- 
tained in a declaration to be taken alike by 
Churchmen and Dissenters. He would 
repeat that he was ready to accede to any 
proposition by which security to the Church 
could be further obtained in this respect ; 
and that he was not prepared to con- 


might | 
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tend, as an abstract principle, that those 
who dissented from the Church were there. 
fore the persons in whose hands ought to 
be placed the appointment to Church bene- 
fices in any portion of the patronage of the 
Church ; but he regarded it as a very 
different matter from taking a course of 
that kind, to establish the princivle that 
the governing Council of the Municipal 
bodies should be divided into two parts, 
separated from cach other by a line of 
On this ground he could not 
do otherwise, in the present state of the 
question, there being no other proposal on 
the subject before the House, than move 
that they disagree to the Lords’ Amend- 
ment, leaving to those that are of opinion 
that the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts and the original provisions of the 
present Bill left the question too open, to 
suggest any other arrangement which they 
might deem fit, in order to provide some 
additional security for the Church. 

Mr. Goulburn thought Municipal Cor- 
porations were not fit depositories for 
Church patronage. If the amendment 
which had been introduced by the House 
of Lords were omitted, a power of exer- 
cising Church patronage would be placed 
in the hands of Dissenters, who had never 
enjoyed it before. Against the principle 
of such an arrangement he for one could 
not refrain from raising his voice. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that he was willing to make any conces- 
sions with respect to the clauses of the Bill, 
which were consistent with reason or com- 
mon sense ; but this amendment contained 
a principle which was abhorrent to his 
sense of justice and toleration. It was 
one which he could never agree to. But 
even supposing for the sake of argument 
that such a principle might be adopted, it 
must be utterly impracticable and worthless, 
and could not be carried into execution 
without the imposition of a religious test, 
the revival of which would be received 
with horror and disgust, and would never 
be submitted to. He quite agreed in the 
declaration made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man who spoke last, who stated that cor- 
porate bodics were not the best depositories 
of such a right as that exercised with re- 
spect to Church preferment. Though he 
was disposed to yield on other points of 
the Bill, yet the principle involved in the 
amendment of the Lords on this part of the 
Bill was one which he felt bound to resist. 
He therefore took that opportunity of giving 
notice, that if this Clause were omitted, he 
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should, at a more advanced stage of the 
Bill, propose a Clause directing Corpora- 
tions to sell the Church property over 
which they exercised control, and apply 
the proceeds to the common uses of the 
towns. 
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Mr. Twiss thought the suggestion of 


the right hon. Gentleman a proper one ; 
and he believed that its adoption would 
prevent any dissensions which might arise 
between Dissenters and Members of the 
Established Church, with regard to the 
exercise of the right of presentation. 

Mr. Wilks was not disposed to offer any 
opposition to the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. It would, in his opinion, 
if complied with, tend to prevent collision 
between Churchmen and Dissenters. 

The Attorney-General thought that all 
the difficulties which surrounded this ques- 
tion might be overcome by consenting to 
the suggestion of his right hon. Friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 


power over Church property which it was | 


proposed to confer on the Council as a body, 
without regard to the religious opinions of its 
members, was exercised in Scotland both 
by individual Dissenters and by Councils, 
some of the Members of which were Dis- 
senters, with the best possible results. He 
thought, however, that Municipal Corpora- 
tions ought to have nothing to do with 
Church patronage. They were never in- 
stituted for any such purpose, but were 
established with a view of managing only 
the local affairs of the towns, such as 
lighting, paving, cleansing, &e. ‘To this 
object they should be confined, and the 
sooner their right of Church patronage 
was abolished the better. 

Sir F. Pollock heartily concurred in the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Charles Barclay thought that such 
an arrangement as that proposed, would be 
acceptable to all parties. 

Mr. Poulter was of opinion that these 
Church preferments enjoyed by the Cor- 
porations should be purchased by the 
Crown. 

Lord John Russell said, that as the pro- 
position of his right hon. Friend appeared 
to give general satisfaction, he did not 
think it necessary to enter into any discus- 
sion on the principles of this Clause, 
as amended by the House of Lords. It 
appeared to him, from the manner in which 
that proposition was received by both sides 
of the House, that it would relieve the 
question from all the difficulties by which 
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;it was embarrassed. With respect to the 
| suggestion of the hon. Member for Shaftes- 
|bury, that the property in these livings 
should be bought by the Crown, he really 
thought it much better not to encumber 
the present question with the objections to 
which such a proposition might be held 
liable. He hoped his right hon. Friend 
would frame the Clause which he intended 


to submit for adoption in such a 


manner as 
to meet with general concurrence. 

Dr. Bowring obse rved that the Clause, 
as it stood amended by the Lords, cast the 
“on the Dissenters. 
He hoped the Government would not 
sent to add to the ir difhieultic S by adopting, 

inconside rately, the proposition of his hon. 
Friend near him (Mr. Poulter). As 
the Church patronage being exercised by 
Dissenters he, the 
House that they would gladly wash their 
‘hands of it ; yet at the same time it should 
| not be forgotten that Dissenters must have 
interest in an Establishment to the 
of which they so largely con- 


greatest opprobrium 


cone 


for 


for one, would assure 


an 
| support 
| tributed. 

Sir Robert Peel wished that the advice 
as to conciliation had been sooner followed ; 
for motives were attributed in the strongest 
terms to the House of Lords, for the 
Amendments which they had made, which 
were not, he was persuaded, justifiable. 
Even the hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
said, that the Amendments of the House 
of Lords east an opprobrium on the Dis- 
senters. Now he must declare, that he did 
not believe the House of Lords had the 
slightest intention of fixing or implying 
any opprobrium on the Dissenting body, 
by the introduction of the Amendment 
which they had made. He, for one, would 
never consent to take any part, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, which would frustrate 
the effects of that political and religious 
equality which had been established by the 
Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts ; 
but he must say, that the Clause which 
prevented the members of one spiritual 
creed from appointing the ministers of ano- 
ther, did not, in his opinion, interfere in 
any way with the beneficial consequences 
of the abolition of such laws as the Test 
and Corporation Acts. If by Act of Parlia- 
ment, the nomination of Unitarian or other 
Dissenting ministers were placed in the 
hands of members of the Church of Fx 


1g 
! 
i 





land, such a legislative provision would 
reprobated by all parties. It was no answer 
‘o that position to say that the parties who 
in such eases would be selected would in 
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all probability be well qualified and proper 
persons. He was, at the same time, 
ready to admit, that the existing law did 
give Dissenters, who were members of the 
corporatio ns, the rig ht of taking ra part in 

the appointment to the livings which were 

in the gift of corpor: tio ms. It was, 
r, clearly the principle of our law, 

the Lari: of Test and Corpo- 
Acts, that the members of 
ould be members of 


those 
howeve 
be fore 


ration 


t the 
corpora- 
tions sh 


Eneland, although an annual bill of i 


SBT those who violated that law from 
i ee to its penalties. In many 
cases in whi ich — were numerous |i 
\ 4 

i 


‘ations—such, 


r ving 


or 
Norwich, it 


> members 


por 
ority 


was 


lueced, would be satis- 
of the pa- 


could 
factory either to the possessors 
tronage themselves, 
the Church of England who were more 
i 1 affected by it. In limiting 

right of een therefore, to 
hose members of the new a reppis who 

» also members of the Church of Eng- 


he 


things 


was 
t intended any disrespect to 
had not manifested the in- 
rit which had been se pair to 

It should be remembered that there 

a wide distinction between a civil 
trust and a spiritual trust. He could never 
admit that the House in what 
they had — on this subject, had justly 
subjected themselves to the odium 
upon 
‘to affect the great ] rinciple which 

nm established by law of a perfect 
rights. With to 

proposition which had been Wa ide by 
he right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, it was one of very great import- 
ind he thought that it would be 
tisfactory to all parties if the dis- 
cussion on the Clause under consideration 
vere postponed until they saw the mode in 
which the right hon. Gentleman meant to 
develope proposition. At the same 
time, it was exceedingly desirable that the 
whole subject—the Clause in the Bill 
hich it was proposed to omit, and the 
provision which it was proposed to intro- 
duece—should be taken into consideration at 


and 
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the same time ; and he, therefore, thought 
that it was not advisable to dispose of the 
Clause to-night, and to take the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposition into consideration 
to-morrow. He confessed, too, that on a 
matter of such importance, introduced for 
the first time to the House, although he 
Was not in a condition to state that he en- 
tertained any serious objections to it, he 
was still desirous of reserving to himself 
the power of deliberation, before he yielded 
to it his assent. He certainly was not pre- 
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| pare «dat the moment to give to the propo- 


ivings | 
in- 


i the 


r | patronage. 


sition the unqui alified approbation which 
had been given to it by his hon. and learned 
I 1. Inthe fi lace, he should have 
[“riend. n the first piace, he should have 
been glad if it could be found practicable 
to avoid an absolute compulsion by law on 

corporations to dispose of their Church 
It might be, that in many cases 


they were by far the fittest persons to ex- 





ercise it. He would rather wish to avoid 
compelling, by law, either corporations or 
individitels to sell property of that deserip- 
tion. Whether, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposition would be prefer- 
able to leaving the nomination to livings in 
the hands of Dissenters, was a question on 
which he was not prepared at once to de- 
cide. Some of the corporations possessed 
very extensive Church patronage. The 
Corporations of Bristel and Norwich, to 
which he had before alluded, had, he be- 
lieved, no fewer than twenty-two livings 
in their gift. At so short a notice, he did 
not think the House ought to be called 
upon to deal with so considerable a pro- 
perty without due consideration. Many 
points must be considered. Within what 
time were the Corporations expected to 
dispose of this property? If the Legislature 
recognised it as the property of the Corpo- 
rations, they certainly ought not to compel 
the proprietors to dispose of it under cir- 
cumstances which would not allow them to 
realize its value. ‘The suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Shaftesbury, that the 
prope rty in question might be purchased 
by the Crown, and the nomination placed 
in the hands of the Bishops, would, per- 
haps, be a better mode of dealing with the 
subject ; but, at the same time, he readily 
admitted that it would not be wise to en- 
cumber the Bill at present with such a 
proposition. He hoped, however, that his 
Majesty’s Government would not preclude 
themselves from considering the suggestion 
it a future opportunity, He trusted that 
the noble Lord would postpone the further 
proceeding with the Clause in question 
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until time had been afforded to take into 
consideration the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He had been too much 
in public life not to know the value of 
four-and-twenty hours in deliberating on 
any great public subject. 

Lord John Russell said, that if there was 
a general wisk on the se of rf 
Members to postpone the fi sles procee “d 
ing on the Clause in the Pill, until it oan 
be considered in conjunction with his righ 
hon. Friend’s proposition, h 
postpone it until to-morrow. 

Clause postponed. 

On the 96th Clause, in whicl 
of Lords had omitted 
Councils of the 
from time to time, nan 
sons as to them might xpedien 
the purpose of being qualific a to 
Majesty's pera Be to act as 
the peace, 

Lord John 
tion of the words omitted by 
Lords. 

Sir William Follett had a great ob 
to the original Clause, and he 
therefore, oppose the noble Lord’s proposi- 
tion. le 
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Was ready to 
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Russell moved 


ic House 


jection 


It was the first time since the settle- 
ment of the Constitution that an attempt 
had been made to affect the power of the 
Crown in regard to appointments to the 
magistracy. Under the original Clause the 
Crown had only the power of appointing at 
the recommendation of the council. Could 


any one deny that that was a limitation of 
oo 


the 
commended by 


the prerogative? —Suppos 


should reject the persons ré 


the council, was the borough to be without | 


Magistrates, or was there to be a perpetual 
and unseemly collision between the council 
and the Crown? ‘That was no imaginary 
case ; for a similar one existed in the city 
of London at this moment. The wards 
had a power of clecting their aldermen, and 


the Court of Aldermen had a power of re- | 


jecting any person so elected if they chose 
They had done it in m: my instances ; 
even at that moment it was a question 


law how far the aldermen had a power of | 
filling up vacancies in their own body. Fle | 


also objected to the original Clause be: 
the magistrates were virtually 
popular election. ‘The council was popu- 
larly elected, and their clection of ima 
rates would naturally partake of the 

character. He 1] 
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principle or anew prerogative, but it placed 
the old principle and the old prerogative 
on better and purer grounds than existed 
under the present law. By way of com- 
parison he might ask what was the custom 
in counties? In counties the Lord-lieu- 
tenant, a responsible officer, recommended 
to the Crown the persons whom, from his 
Jocal experience, he considered to be best 
qualified to act as Magistrates, and almost 
without exception the recommendation of 
the Lord-lieutenant was deemed sufticient 
to warrant the appointment. Now what 
was the course proposed to be taken with 
spect to the appointment of Magistrates 
in cities and boroughs Hitherto the 
Crown had had no pow " of : 
In corporate towns, and it was of course 
impossible that it should in every instance 
have a sufficient knowledge of local cir- 
cumstances and local characters to enable 
it to make the most proper appointments. 
To remedy this defect, as there was no 
Lieutenant or res sponsible person from 
whom the recommendation could come, it 
was proposed to give the right of recom- 
mendation to the representative body. No 
one would suspect for a moment that the 
representative body would abuse the trust 
thus confided to them. The proposition 
of his noble Friend (Russell) was not to 
limit the authority of the Crown, but to 
supply it with a responsible adviser. 

Sir Robert Peel thought, that the alter- 
ation made 
the Bill was a very great improvement, 
and he should cordially support the propo- 
sition of his learned Friend (Sir W. Fol- 
lett) for retaining that alteration. He 
thought the Amendment of the Lords 
drew the proper distinction between politi- 
cal and judicial functions. He thought 
that the Lords in making that Amendment 


had acted upon the principle recommended } 


by the Bill itself, which did not leave the 
Recorder, or any other judicial officer, of 
any corporate city or town to be popularly 
elected, but enabled the Crown to appoint, 
arbitrarily and at once, without reference 
to the Town-council, or to the consti- 
tuency of the Town-council. It was hard 
He at they could not discuss these subjects 
thout having inotives imputed to them. 

1 “1 hon. Member for Liskeard was not 
justified in attnbating to them interested 
motives, a new-fang le d loyalty, or in fact | 
anything but a desire to improve the me: 

sures whic h were brought before them tor 
their consideration. If the hon. Gentle- 
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man’s principle were correct, why did he 
not allow the Council to appoint the Re- 
corder, and other judicial functionaries ; 
and if he were so satisfied that the people 
would always make a proper choice of 
Magistrates, why did he not allow the 
people, who elected the Council, to ap- 
point the Magistrates? Why did he leave 
any intermediate body at all? The right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had said he was sure no one 
could breathe a suspicion against the jus- 
tice and discretion of the new corporate 
bodies as regarded the recommendation of 
fit and proper persons to sit as Magistrates. 
Surely that observation came strangely 
from one who said that the new corporate 
bodies were not to be trusted with the dis- 
tribution of Church patronage. Under 
all the circumstances, he regretted that 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) should 
seek to interfere with what he conceived 
to be the very judicious and very proper 
Amendment of the Lords. 

Mr. Charles Buller, in explanation, 
begged to say that he had attributed no 
motive to any one; all that he had con- 
tended against was, the deep-seated preju- 
dice of some of the Gentlemen opposite. 

Mr. Strutt contended, that there was 
no analogy between the appointment of a 
Recorder and the appointment of local 
Magistrates. The Recorder was necessa- 
rily chosen from the members of the legal 
profession, and the Crown had always 
about it persons possessing an intimate 
knowledge of the whole Bar, and conse- 
quently fully capable of making the best 
and most judicious recommendation of the 
| party most fit to act as Recorder. The 
| case was quite different with respect to the 
| appointment of Borough Magistrates, The 
|Crown had about it no person who pos- 
sessed a sufficient local knowledge of 
|every borough town to know who of its 
}inhabitants were best qualified to act as 
Magistrates. Hence the proposition for 
vesting the power of recommendation in 
‘the Town-council. The question was, 
whether the Crown should have some 
responsible adviser to direct its choice, or 
'whether it should derive its information 
'from some secret and party channel. He 
| contended that the original proposition as 
agreed to by the Commons, and as now 
proposed to be restored, instead of restrict- 
‘ing, in fact extended the power and pre- 

rogative of the Crown, because it would 
|give the Crown the power which it had 
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never before under any circumscances 
possessed, of appointing Magistrates in 
cities and boroughs. 

The Attorney-General highly approved 
of the proposition of his noble Friend. — It 
was but just that the Town-council should 
be permitted to submit those whom they 
considered to be eligible to the approba- 
tion of the Crown; for it should be ob- 
served that before any one of these persons 
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so named could be admitted to the office, | 


he must be approved by the Crown. It 
was contended that by the Bull the ap- 
pointment would be practically in the 
Town-council, because the Council recom- 
mended the persons to be appointed. He 
could not perceive that this was a neces- 
sary consequence. 


be supposed to have any local knowledge | 


( 
( 
{ 
( 
as to the fitness or unfitness of the parties ; i Clayton, 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


they must be recommended or pointed ou 


by sume one, if not by the Council, and it | 


would be just as fair to say that in th 
former case these Magistrates i 
fact appointed not by the Crown, but by 
that individual who had, on being consult- 
ed, pointed out the individuals most fit to 
fill the situation. He altogether differed 
with his hon. and learned Friend as to the 


inference he attempted to draw trom the 


vere in 


The Crown could not! 
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Town-council being permitted to select | 


in the first instance, the persons most eli- 
gible for these situations—for, so far from 
thinking that the prerogative of the Crown 
would be infringed thereby, he saw reason 
to be convinced that the restoration of the 
Clause to its original state would have the 
directly contrary effect, and tend to in- 
crease the prerogative of the Crown; and 
for this express reason, that the Crown 
would hereafter be sure to appoint the 
Magistrates in the new Corporations upon 
the recommendation of the Council ; whilst 
it was perfectly notorious that at present, 
in close Corporations, both the situation 
and appointment were made by the Cor- 
poration itself. 
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Mr. Price was of opinion that these 
Clauses had been fully entered into by the 
Government, and were perfectly understood 
by them. He considered their insertion to 
be essentially necessary. 

Mr. Warburton said, it was taking an 
advantage of a public Bill to introduce 
clauses which were only fitted for a private 
Bill. 

Sir Robert Peel thought there had been 


a general concurrence in the House of 


| Lords on the part of the Government, as 


to the propriety of inserting these Clauses. 
Clause agreed to. 
The further consideration of the Bill 
postponed. 


Tiritt 


PENSION. | 


s InsratmMentr (IRELAND) Sus- 
On the Motion of the Chan- 


cellor of: the Exchequer the House went 


into a Committee on the Tithe Instalment 
Suspension Bill. 

On the first Clause being read, Mr. 
Hume said, that he had intended to ask a 


question from the noble Lord at the head 
| of the Home Department upon this sub- 
| ject. 


The noble Lord was not now in bis 
place, but to-morrow, at five o’clock, he 
hoped to receive from the noble Lord an 
answer whether or not military assistance 
was to be given to aid in the collection of 
tithe He conceived this to be a most 
improper measure. Those who held them- 
selves up as the friends of the clergy and 
church of Ireland had, in another place, 
opposed the reform of that establishment, 
and by their opposition had destroyed the 
measure which would at once have afford- 
ed relief to the clergy, and justice to the 
people of Ireland. The clergy of that 
country had not endeavoured to induce 
their friends in the other House to carry 
that measure; they had, therefore, neg- 
lected their own interests, and were not 
entitled either to the sympathy or assist- 
ance of the House. They were also un- 
deserving of such a measure of relief as 
that now before the House, and unless to- 
morrow he received a satisfactory answer 
to his inquiry, he should hope the House 
would assist him in stopping this Bill in its 
further prog 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, he had never 
heard a more illogical speech than that 


De 


‘ which had just been delivered by the hon. 
| Member for 


Middlesex. The hon. Mem- 
ber had stated, that because the Irish 
Tithe Bill had been rejected by the other 


| House of Parliament, the clergy of Ireland 
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ought to be attacked by the Attorney-Ge- 
neral of that country, and obliged by him 
to pay that which they themselves had ne- 
ver received. Such was the true meaning 


of the observations of the hon. Member for | 


Middlesex. Under the existing state of 
things, it was impossible that the clergy 
of Ireland could repay the instalments due 
upon the million granted for their relief. 
Nobody knew this better than the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who also was well aware that the 
grant of the million had served rather to 
relieve the landowners than the clergy of 
Ireland. He had never heard a more un- 
just attack upon any body of men than 
that which had just now been made by the 
hon. Member for Middlesex—a body than 
whom none could be more 
sympathies of this House. 
one of mere indemnity to his yest) 
Government, in order that they should not, 
during the current year, proceed to exact 
repayments of advances made under th 
grant, and without it he admitted they 
would be compelled to incur the responsi- 
bility of not pursuing the provisions of the 
Bill of 1833. Jn point of form the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was correct in his course on this 
eccasion, and he (Sir H. Hardinge) could 
not suppose this House would consent to 
disgrace aud distress those who were not to 
blame for the result of a measure with 
which they were not connected in another 
place. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
that in the whole course of his Parliament- 
ary career he had never known a greater 
blunder committed than had been commit- 
ted by the right hon. and gallant Officer 
who had just sat down, incalling the mea- 
sure before the House a Bill of Indemnity. 
How was it possible correctly to designate 
as a Bill of Indemnity a measure which 
was only prospective in its nature, which 
contained restraining clauses as to giving 
effect to a certain Act of Parliament, or 
certain provisions of an Act, which had 
not yet come into operation, but which 
had no reference whatever to past occur- 
rences. He called upon all Gentlemen 
who wished for a settlement of the Irish 
tithe question, not only upon that ground 
but for the sake of justice, that the inno- 
cent might not be crushed in consequence 
of the acts of others, who with the view of 
befriending them, had really been their 
bitterest foes. The great bulk of the clergy 
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of Ireland, he was satisfied, were in fa- 
vour of the measure for their relief which 
had been thrown out elsewhere. He for 
one should have been in favour of it if he 
had been a minister of that Church. He 
would take the liberty of telling those who 
cheered him why—it w because 

should not only have a pe 
in the measure, but that the interests of 
the Church were promoted by it, in whe 
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that the consequences of passing it would 
have been to benefit and strengthen that 
Church, At any rate he challenged the 
right hon. and gallant Officer to show 
wherein his Majesty's Government had 
shown a want of gvod faith, and of an 
anxious desire to promote the real and 
permanent interests of that Church. The 
time would come when justice would be 
done to them, he repeated, on this point, 
by the Ministers themselves of that 
Church, by its professors, and by those 
who were most attached to its doctrines. 
Sir Henry Hardinge had never heard a 
more unwarrantable attack than that 
which the right hon, Gentleman had just 
made upon him. ‘The right hon. Gentle- 
man, ina most sneering tone, had thought 
fit to allude to him, and to impute ‘petti- 
fogging conduct to him. Now he begged 
to retort that expression upon the right 
hon, Gentleman.—[The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer: \t was not applied to you.] 
—It made no difference whether the ex- 
pression was applied to him or to those 
with whom he acted. He equally denied 
that he or they were capable of acting in 
the manner conveyed by that expression. 
Since he had held the office of Chief Se- 
cretary of Ireland he had made a point of 
offering no opposition to the right hon. 
Gentleman. He had always abstained 
from doing so; and upon the present oc- 
casion all that he had said referred neither 
to the right hon, Gentleman or to the 
Government, but to the hon. Member for 
Middlesex (Mr. Hume), whose speech he 
had characterized as illogical. The right 
hon. Gentleman thought this was not a 
Bill of Indemnity because there had as 
yet been no case of neglect on the part of 
the Government. He begged leave to say, 
that was not so, for proceedings were to 
have been taken last November, if the 
money had not been returned by the 
clergy, or within three months after that 
date. He, therefore, had not committed 
the blunder imputed to him, The right 
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hon, Gentleman had also indulged in a) 


discussion upon the Appropriation Clause. 
His opinion upon that subject was, that, 
by all the principles that ought to guide 
honest or honourable men, the clergy of 
Ireland were bound to discountenance and 
reject that provision, whatever the advan- 
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of converting Ecclesiastical property to 
secular uses, and in refusing the bait of 
personal advantage, offered to them as a 
bribe for their conscience. He _ never 
would sanction such a principle. He had 
gone out of office rather than sanction it; 
and the more his conduct was investigated 
with reference to the Irish Church, the 
more he was sure would it be found de- 
serving the approbation of the enlightened 
and honest. In conclusion he must repeat, 
that the attack of the right hon. Gentleman 
upon bim, was most unwarranted and 
uncalled for, inasmuch as his observations 
were directed exclusively to the hon. 
Member for Middlesex. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer assured 
the right hon. and gallant Officer, that 
nothing had been further from his thoughts 
than to apply the epithet “ pettifogging ” 
to him. He should as soon have thought 
of applying the title of “ gallant Officer ” 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, as 
‘* nettifogger” to the right hon. and gal- 
lant Officer. He assured him that he 
meant no unkindness to him, and he 
believed he had expressed none. The 
whole of his past life, both public and 
private, might be offered as a guarantee 
of his entertaining no unkind feeling 
towards the right hon. and gallant Officer. 
When, however the right hon, and gallant 
Officer offered a direct interruption to him, 
upon his declaring that if he had been a 
minister of the Irish Church, he should 
have been in favour of the measure lately 
sent up to the other House, he felt bound 
to enter upon the defence of his own 
opinion. He had begun with a joke— 
perhaps a bad one—but he did not wish 
to end in a different humour from that in 
which he had begun the debate. With 
reference to the question of indemnity, he 
would say one word. He had been told 
he ought to have come earlier, for the Bill 
came into operation earlier. He begged 
leave to say, that while another measure 
was before the House, whilst the Legisla- 
ture was actually in deliberation upon a 
proposed measure upon the subject, it 
would have been contrary to Parliamentary 
usages, as it was condemned by courts of 
law, to bring such a Bill under the notice 
of the House. 

Sir Henry Hardinge explained. 


Suspension. 


He 


tages to themselves, in a personal point of | complained of the right hon. Gentleman 


view, the measure might otherwise contain. 
In his opinion, they had acted like sensi- 





ble and honest men in resisting the fraud | had not applied to the right hon, Gentle- 


taking occasion to attack him when he had 
given no cause for it. His observations 
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man; butit was the right hon. Gentleman’s | 
frequent practice, when excited, to take | 
the opportunity to make attacks upon | 
persons and parties to whom no reference | 
had been made by any one. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would do well 
to avoid that course for the future. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer dis- 
claimed having said anything to offend the 
right hon. and gallant Officer. 

Sir Henry Hardinge : You did! 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: Then, | 
Sir, I say that I did not mean to give 
offence to the right hon. and gallant | 
Officer, and there ends the matter. If 1| 
had intended it I should be ready to avow | 
and defend my conduct. But with re- | 
ference to the advice offered to me by the 
right hon. and gallant Otticer, | may be} 
allowed to tell him that no one in this| 
House stands more in need of such advice | 
than he does. I hope, therefore, he will | 
apply it to himself and follow it. 

Sir Henry Hardinge : 1am utterly in- | 
capable of charging any Member with | 
making an attack upon me unless I be-| 
lieved he had made it. I did believe so | 


in this instance; but | am bound to take | 
the disclaimer of the right hon. Gentle- | 


man, 

Mr. Henry Grattan could assure the 
right hon, and gallant Officer, that if he 
was dissatisfied with what bad fallen from 
the lips of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer upon the subject of the Trish 
Church Bill, which bis party in the House | 
of Lords had had the rashness, he would 
not say the malignity, he repeated the 
word, and claimed his right to use it—if 
the right hon. Gentleman was dissatisfied 
upon that score, he could promise him 
ample ground of discontent if the Session 
lasted much longer. Let him look at the 
state of the clergy in Ireland, and then 
say whether the act of destroying that Bill 
was not an act of malignity—if not in in- 
tention, in efftect—and he would leave 
them to settle the difference. He was 
pleased to see two English Members get 
warm upon this subject, because he was 
glad to find that at length a question 
connected with Ireland could rouse to the 
warmth of anger the feelings of English 
Members. This occurrence ought to 
mark a new era for Ireland, auguring 
much good in store. As an Irish Member 
he hoped he should improve in the oppo- 
site direction. The right hon. and gal- 
lant Officer had told the House that the 


'friend and champion, the 
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Measure of 1833 was a benefit to the 
landowner, Nothing could more clearly 
show the utter ignorance and incompe- 
tency of the right hon. and gallant Officer 
for the situation he had lately held with 
reference that country. The land- 
lords had gained nothing. He utterly 
denied the accuracy of the assertion. It 
is one which had been made over and over 


Suspension. 


to 


| again, and refuted as often as made. The 
| question of tithes was entirely between the 


clergyman and the oceupier of the soil, 
and it was a piece of absurdity in the 
right hon. and gallant Officer to make a 
contrary statement. The right hon. 
and gallant Officer, continued the hon, 
Member, talks of indemnity. He says 
we do not want indemnity for not put- 
ting in force the Bill of 1833. I be. 
lieve him, Sir, but I can tell him who does 
want indemnity. It you—you who 
rejected last year the very Bill, which you 
yourselves introduced this year. ‘* Did 
not you’’—(pointing to the Opposition 
benches)—‘* did not you commit the 
absurdity of introducing Bill more 
severe upon the clergy than that which 
your friends in the House of Lords threw 
out last year ?” With what face of 
modesty—for I must not, | suppose, say 
with what face of hypocrisy—but with 
what face of modesty, can you accuse 
this Government of hostility to the 
Chureh—you who brought in this year 
the very measure against which you pro- 
tested last year—against which your 
Recorder of 
Dublin, also protested, and which you 
used as a lever to force the late Adminis- 
tration out of power, on the plea that it 
was calculated to pull down the Church 
vou are so anxious to support ? You in- 
troduced that very measure veurselves, 
which you declared fatal to the best 
interests of the Chureh. Do you call that 
honesty? The people of Ireland look 
upon it, not with contempt, but with that 
placid indifference which they bestow, 
not upon the thimble-riggers, as you call 
them, but upon these who are playing a 
desperate game at hazard with the passions, 
feelings, and prejudices of the people of 
Ireland. The right hon., and gallant Offi- 
cer is playing this game too deep, and | 
will add too long. Though he is an 
officer, and I believe a gallant officer in 
the field, let him recollect that we are 
eight millions. Let me tell him that we 
will not be put down by this delay o. 
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justice, or by your incapacity to administer, 
not the affairs of the country, but any 
measure of benetitto it. You, (and point- 
ing to Sir Henry Hardinge)—you were 
very wrath and indignant. [‘* Order, 
order.| Yes, you were very indignant. 
[‘* Order.”| Ihave aright to say you, as 
I mention no names. Yes, you were 
very indignant—you who on this side of 
the House said that with the assistance of 
30,000 soldiers you could not collect the 
tithes. [Sir Henry Hardinge.—lI said no 
such thing.] You said that it was im- 
possible to raise the tithes in Ireland 
without military force. [Sir Henry Har- 
dinge.—lI said no such thing.] I may be 
mistaken, but I certainly understood that 
to be your statement. You said that you 
could not collect the tithe—then will you 
employ military force to collect it? You 
declined to try military force against 
Roman Catholic Emancipation, will you 
try it now to enforce the collection of 
tithe? I think the right hon. and gallant 
Officer might be more modest in the 
terms he has applied to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Middiesex. Never were 
arguments more illogical, and the right 
hon. and gallant Officer has shown how 
absurd it is to say that a good soldier in 
the field will also be a good orator and an 
excellent practical statesmen in the senate, 

Sir Henry Hardinge: I shall not con- 
descend to defend myself from the charge 
of absurdity which the hon. Member has 
brought against me. If I wanted to show 
what absurdity was, I would take the 
speech of the hon. Member for Meath as 
a specimen, 

Mr. Henry Grattan: The right hon. 
Gentleman may say that I am absurd—I 
may be absurd, and that may be better 
than affected. But for my part 1 would 
prefer being polite to being impertinent. 

The Chairman (Mr. Bernal) suggested 
that the hon. Member for Meath could not 
have weighed the effect of what he had 
just said, nor have considered the sense 
of the last word which he had used. He 
was sure that, as soon as the hon. Mem- 
ber’s attention was called to the words 
which he had uttered in the warmth of 
debate, he would see the propriety of re- 
tracting them. 

Mr. Henry Grattan: If the word 
“absurdity,” had not been uttered with a 
meaning offensive to me, I should not 
have made use of the term “ impertinent.” 
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The Chairman; The hon, Member 
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must be aware that the words he has used 
are not Parliamentary. They are in viola- 
tion of the orders of the House, and in- 
consistent with the ordinary courtesy of 
debate. I hope the hon. Member will feel 
it due to himself no less than to the Com- 
mittee to retract them. 

Captain Curteis said that “ absurdity ” 
was a strong word, and not precisely Par- 
liamentary. There had been strong pro- 
vocation given, and he thought some 
explanation of what was meant by that 
word should be addressed to the Com- 
mittee. 

The Chairman again called upon Mr. 
Henry Grattan, who remained silent, to 
consider the meaning of the words which 
he had used, and to reflect whether he 
would not do himself more honour by 
retracting than by maintaining them. 

Mr. Wodehouse: The discussion in the 
previous part of it was enlivened by comic 
expressions. The employment of the term 
“absurd” under such circumstances, 
would not be deemed a flagrant violation 
of the rules of the House. The word “ im- 
pertinent, ” however, I have never heard 
used in this House ‘without the Member 
being called onfor an apology. I hope that 
myhon. Friend will adopt the usual course 
upon this occasion, bearing in mind that 
his apology is to the House itself, and not 
to an individual. 

Colonel Perceval said, he would make 
one observation, which he trusted would 
do away with the ground of offence. He 
would remind the House that the hon. 
Member for Meath had been the first to 
make use of the phrase “ absurd.” The 
hon. Member had said that his right hon. 
Friend near him might bea good officer 
in the field; but he had used the word 
“absurdity” with respect to his right hon. 
Friend’s services in the senate. 

Mr. Henry Grattan could not accede 
to the version which his hon, and gallant 
Friend, the Member for Sligo, had, no 
doubt with the firmest belief in its correct- 
ness, put upon his words. He had not 
accused the right hon, and gallant Officer 
of absurdity. ‘* What [ said,” continued 
Mr. Grattan, ‘* was this, that though the 
right hon, and gallant Gentleman might 
be a good officer in the field, it was ab- 
surd to say that he was, therefore, a good 
orator or a practised statesman in the 
senate. I willnot refer further towhatthe 
right hon. and gallant officer said; for there 
was that in his manner which was much 
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more offensive than his matter—his fan- 
tastic manner. 

Viscount Palmerston: The use of the 
word “ impertinent” is clearly inconsistent 
with our orders, and when an hon. Mem- 
ber is conscious that he has used, in the 
warmth of debate, a word that is not 
fitting, his regard for his own honour, if 
not his regard for the dignity of this 
House, ought to render him anxious to 
take the first opportunity to retract that 
word, when its impropriety is pointed out 
tohim. It is not derogatory to the cha- 
racter of any hon. Member to set himself 
right with the House, whose orders he has 
offended. Indeed, the more he respects 
himself, the more anxious will he be to 
do it. 

Mr. Henry Grattan: If the right hon. 
and gallant officer says that he meant 
nothing offensive to me personally in his 
use of the term ‘‘ absurdity,” I can have 
no hesitation in saying that | meant 
nothing offensive to him personally in 
using the word ‘‘impertinent.” If the 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposite benches 
mean by their cheers to say that the right 
hon. and gallant Officer was right in 
inflicting upon me a personal insult— 
[‘* No, no,” |—then I have no more to say, 
and my mouth is closed in the way of 
retractation. 

Mr. Fitzstephen French, who sat next 
to Mr. Henry Grattan, thought that his 
hon. Friend ought to withdraw the expres- 
sion which he hadused. [Hear, hear.] 
He would not give his hon. Friend that 
advice in the House, if he was not pre- 
pared to maintain and vindicate the pro- 
priety of it out of the House. 

Mr. Henry Grattan: If the right hon. 
and gallant Officer will state that he did 
not mean either by his manner or by his 
words to convey any insult to me, or 
my hon. and gallant Friend, the Member 
for Sligo, will state that, in his opinion, his 
right hon. and gallant Friend did not 
mean to express any insult to me, [ will | 
not object to retract the word that I used. 
I thought that the right hon. and gallant | 
Officer made a deliberate attack upon me, 
and what I said was intended as a retort 
to the insult. 

Colonel Perceval: 1 will say this to my | 
hon. Friend the Member for Meath, 
has appealed to me thus personally—I do 
not think that he had any ground for 
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Mr. Henry Grattan: As my hon. and 
gallant Friend says, that he thinks that 
the words of which [ complained were not 
meant by the right hon. and gallant Officer 
in a sense personally offensive to me, I 
certainly have no hesitation to say that | 
did not mean to apply the word which 
I used in a sense personally offensive to 
the right hon. and gallant Officer, and I 
therefore withdraw it. 

Mr. Fitzstephen French thought that 
the Committee, after what had fallen from 
his hon. Friend the Member for Meath, 
had a right to expect that the right hon. 
and gallant Officer should let them know 
that he deemed that explanation satisfac- 
tory. ‘The Committee ought distinctly to 
understand that nothing further would 
take place in consequence of what had 
passed to-night between the two hon, 
Members. 

The Chairman conceived the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath to have stated that he meant 
nothing personally offensive to the right 
hon. and gallant Officer, and that he with- 
drew the disorderly expression which he 
had used, ‘That being the case, it was his 
duty to call ov the right hon. and gallant 
Officer to say that he was satisfied. 

Sir Henry Hardinge: 1 am at all times 
Most anxious to accede to the wishes 
of this House, and to the wishes of its 
rao ee At the same time I must 

rankly and explicitly state, that I did not 
paris? the hon. Member for Meath 
to withdraw the offensive expression which 
he used, without an which I 
cannot confirm, until [hear an absolute,un- 
equivocal, and unconditional retractation 
of that expression. When that retractation 
is made by the hon. Member for Meath, I 
will state whether I am satisfied or not, but 
not till then. ‘Till I hear that absolute 
and unconditional retractation I shall per- 
sist in saying nothing. 

The Chairman : : have already stated 
to the Committee that the bon. Member 
for Meath has attempted to do away with 
the offence which he gave, and that he 
has made the attempt in such a manner 
as ought to ensure its success. That is 
my feeling, and I think it my duty to state 
it honestly and manfully. I had hoped 
that what has been said by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath would have been satisfactory 
to the right hon. and gallant Officer. It 
seems, however, that it is not satisfactory. I, 
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suffer this matter to proceed further ; for 
















































































































































if we cannot bring the matter to a peace- 
ful and satisfactory termination, | have 
only one duty to perform, and that is to 
report to the whole House what has just 
occurred in the Committee. 

Colonel Leith Hay observed, that in the 
course of the debate, language had been 
used which had induced his hon, Friend, 
the Member for Meath, to employ words 
for which he had since expressed his re- 
gret. Under the circumstances, then, of 
his hon. Friend having stated that he had 
no intention to utter anything personally 
disrespectful to his right hon. and gallant 
Friend, and of his hon, Friend having also 
publicly retracted the offensive expression 
to which he had given utterance, he could 
not see any just reason why his right hon. 
and gallant Friend should not rise and say 
that he was perfectly satisfied. 

Dr. Nicholl was of opinion, that as the 
Committee was satisfied with the explana- 
tion of the hon. Member for Meath, the 
offence against the individual Member was 
at an end, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer called 
the attention of the Committee to this 
fact—that all that had been asked by the 
friends of the right hon. and gallant Officer 
had been frankly conceded by his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Meath. That 
which the right hon. and gallant Officer 
thought ought to be done hereafter by the 
hon. Member for Meath, had been done 
by that hon. Member already. There had 
been an appeal made on two distinct oc- 
casions to the House respecting the inter- 
pretation to be put on the words used by 
the hon. Me wher for Meath. In both 
cases the Committee had responded to that 
appeal. The Committee had declared 
that the use of the words which the hon. 
Member for Meath had e.ployed, was an 
impropriety, and had called upon him in 
consequence to retract them, ‘There had 
also been an appeal made to his hon. and 
gallant Friend, the Member for Sligo, and 
that appeal had likewise been answered. 
Upon the answer which was given to that 
appeal, his hon, Friend the ‘Member for 
Meath had in the most unqualified and 
unconditional manner “ [ No, no,”—‘* Yes, 
yes.” | retracted the offensive expression. 
Yes, his hon. Friend had given an unqua- 
lifed and unconditional retractation of the 
word used ; and that, in his opinion, ought 
to be satisfactory to the right hon, and 
gallant Officer. He was the more anxious 
upon this point, as it was partly owing to 
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some remarks which had fallen incident- 
ally from him in the course of the debate, 
that this collision had occurred. He would 
remind his right hon, and gallant Friend 
(for so he hoped that he might eall him) 
that there was one word in the expressions 
which his right hon, and gallant Friend 
had used towards him in this very debate, 
that was unparliamentary. Believing that 
nothing offensive was meant, he had not 
taken the expression offensively—he had 
passed it over, as he believed wisely—and 
he now called upon his right hon. and 
gallant Friend to follow his example, and 
to say that he was satisfied, as he ought to 
be, with the explanation of his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Meath. 

Major Fancourt: If the hon. Member 
for Meath will only say with his own lips, 
that his retractation was an absolute, un- 
conditional retractation of the offensive ex- 
pression, I shall advise my right hon, 
and gallant Friend not to hold out longer 
against the declared sense and wishes of 
the Committee. 

Mr. F. French: The hon. and gallant 
Officer seems to have forgotten that the re- 
tractation of my hon. Friend appeared per- 
fectly satisfactory to the Committec, and 
I am therefore sure that my hon. and gal- 
land Friend cannot feel himself justified in 
calling upon my hon. Friend to repeat the 
terms of that retractation. 

Major Fancourt: It was satisfactory, | 
suppose, to the Committee, because they 
considered it to be absolute, unqualified, 
and unconditional. Why, then, should the 
hon. Member refuse to repeat it in his own 
person ¢ 

Mr. Herries thought as the retractation 
had been declared by the Chairman to be 
unqualified and unconditional, and as that 
declaration had been made in the pre- 
sence of the hon. Member for Meath, and 
had not been contradicted by him, it ought 
to be considered satisfactory by his right 
hon. and gallant Friend. 

The Chairman hoped that in what he 
had before stated to the Committee, he 
had expressed himself without evasion or 
circumlocution to this effect —namely, that 
the explanation of the hon. Member for 
Meath was, and ought to be, perfectly 
satisfactory. He thought that it ought 
to satisfy the right hon. and gallant 
Officer. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, that the 
retractation had been unconditional and 
unqualified, He, therefore, hoped, that 
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it would be satisfactory to his right hon. 
and gallant Friend, and that this matter 
would not be permiited to proceed any 
further. 

After a pause, 

Mr. Warburton said, that as this discus- 
sion had already taken up enough of their 
time, he should move that the Chairman 
do report progress, in order to report to 
the House the disagreeable collision which 
had occurred in the Committee. 

Sir Henry Hardinge: If 1 am to under- 
stand that this retractation is absolute, 
unqualified, unlimited, and without any 
condition whatever—if I am to understand 
that it is stated by you, Sir, to be such a 
retractation, and that that statement is 
not denied by the hon. Member for Meath, 
I am willing to accept the retractation ; 
but if it is not absolute, unqualified, and 
unconditional, then I adhere to my first 
opinion, and declare, that without an un- 
conditional retractation, | am not, and 
will not, be satisfied. 

Mr. Warburton said, that it ought to 
be left to the Chairman to decide whether 
the retractation were satisfactory; but, as 
the right hon. and gallant Officer would 
not submit to that rule, he must persist 
in moving, that the Chairman report pro- 
gress, and inform the House of what had 
occurred. 

Sir Henry Hardinge : If | am to under- 
stand it to be your decision, Sir, that the 
retractation was unqualified, and without 
condition, I am willing to let this affair 
pass over. 

The Chairman: I have stated, what my 
feelings are upon this subject; it 1s, there- 
fore, unnecessary for me to repeat them 
at length, but I cannot refrain from stating 
once more, that what has fallen from the 
hon. Member for Meath, ought, in my 
opinion, to be considered perfectiy satis- 
factory. 

Sir Henry Hardinge : lf 1 am to under- 
stand that this 1s the feeling of the Com- 
mittee, | will not push this matter any 
further, as I understand the retractation 
to be unqualified, and without condition. 

Bill went through the Committee, and 
the House resumed. 


General Darling. 


GeneraL Daruinc.] Mr. Tooke 
brought up the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into. the 
Conduct of General Darling. 

Sir Henry Hardinge moved, that it be 


read by the Clerk. 
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[The Clerk read the Report. It con- 
tained a statement, that upon the examin- 
ation of evidence tendered to them, the 
Committee were of opinion, that under 
the existing circumstances of the colony 
of New South Wales, the conduct of 
General Darline towards the two soldiers 
(Sudds and Thomson) was entirely free 
from blame, and thatin his Report of that 
transaction to 


General Darling. 


at home 
he had not misrepresented the cireum- 
stances under which they were punished. ] 

Sir Henry Hardinge hoped, that this 
Report would be printed and circulated 
with the General Darling's 
conduct had been exposed to the most 
severe imputations, and it was now de- 
clared by a Committee of the House to be 
entirely free from blame. It must be 
highly satisfactory to the friends of that 
gallant Officer to kuow that he had done 
nothing inconsistent with his character as 
a soldier and a man of honour, during his 
administration 11 New South Wales. It 
was only an act of justice towards General 
Darling, that the imputations cast upon 
him in that House should, if possible, be 
obliterated ; and tiie best mode of obliter- 
ating those imputations, as it appeared to 
him, was to print this Report along with 
the votes. The right hon. and gallant 
Officer concluded by making a Motion to 
that ettect. 

The Speaker said, that the course pro- 
posed by the right hon. and gallant Officer 
was a deviation from the general practice 
of the House. He would give orders that 
this Report should be printed as speedily 
as possible; when printed it would be 
easy to circulate it in the usual manner. 
He saw no reason for departing from their 
ordinary course, and for putting the 
Report on the votes of the House. 

Sir Henry Hardinge did not wish the 
Report to to be inserted in the votes; he 
only wished it to be printed separately 
and cireulated with the votes. 

The Speaker: The ordinary course 
would secure that point. 

Sir Henry Hardinge: Then my object 
will be attained. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that there was an 
allegation in the Report, that no evidence 
had been tendered in support of the other 
charges preferred in the petition against 
General Darling. The inference from 
that was, that besides the charge relating 
to General Darling’s treatment of the two 
soldiers, all the other charges against him 


the Government 


votes, as 
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had fallen through. Now, as a Member 
of the Committee, he would not say, that 
he had not the slightest desire to retract 
from a single word in the Report respect- 
ing the treatment of Sudds and Thomson 
by General Darling, but having said that, 
he must also say, that he had no grounds 
for expressing a similar acquittal of that 
gallant Officer upon the other charges 
preferred against him. ‘The latter part 
of the Report had been drawn up after he 
left the Committee-room, and when he 
thought the whole business was concluded, 
otherwise he should have stayed to the 
end. Now, what he wished to ask the 
hon. and learned Chairman of that Com- 
mittee was, whether the concluding Reso- 
lution of the Report was drawn up so as 
to say, that General Darling was acquitted 
on the other charges preferred against him, 
or that, owing to the late period of the 
Session, no evidence had been tendered 
on those charges? As the Report was 
read by the Clerk, it appeared to him, 
that the complete acquittal of General 
Darling from all blame in the cases of 
Sudds and Thomson over-rode the other 
charges contained in the petition. 

Mr. Tooke said, that it was the duty of 
the Committee, after coming to a Resolu- 
tion on the case of Sudds and Thomson, 
to come to a Resolution on all the other 
charges contained in the petition. He 
had, therefore, called upon the hon. and 
Jearned Member for Tralee (Mr. M. O’Con- 
nell), who seemed to conduct the prosecu- 
tion, to state whether he had any evidence 
to tender upon the other allegations, and 
no such evidence being tendered, a Reso- 
lution was handed up to him, that no 
evidence was offered upon them. The 
Committee had thus disposed of all the 
matters referred to their consideration. 

Subject dropped. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, September 2, 1835. 


MrixutTes.] Bills. Read a second time :—Charities’ Com- 
missioners ; Customs’ Duties; Stamps and Assessed Taxes 
—Read a third time:—Small Debts (Scotland); Glass 
Duties; Capital Punishments; Cruelty to Animals; 
Sardinian Slave Treaty; Denmark Slave Treaty. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Wickiow and Lord 
CARBERY, from four Places, against the Chureh of Ire- 
land Bill.—By the Marquess of LONDONDERRY and Lord 
Kenyon, from several Individuals, against the Public 
Musie and Dancing Bill. 


Prison Disciprings.] The Duke of 
Richmond brought up the Report of the 
Select Committee on Prison Discipline in 
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England and Wales, and took occasion to 
observe that, by a Bill which had recently 
received the Royal Assent, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department was 
empowered to remedy the abuses existing 
in the several Prisons throughout the 
kingdom. He hoped most sincerely that 
the Government would do so; and, in 
justice to the Committee, he was bound 
to say, that no pains on their part had 
been spared to bring their labours to a 
useful and satisfactory conclusion. They 
had not only visited the Prisons in the 
metropolis and elsewhere, but had exa- 
mined every person who had any evidence 
to give; and certainly every member of 
the Committee who had seen the state of 
these Prisons, concurred in thinking with 
him that it was high time the attention of 
the Government took some steps, with a 
view to the correction of the abuses which 
abounded in every one of them. It was 
not his intention, on the present occasion, 
to go into any details of these abuses; 
neither did he mean to find any fault with 
the Governors. By a great number of 
persons it was said, that the mal-adminis- 
tration of the Prisons arose from their 
being crowded ; but although this might 
be true in some cases, it was not so in all. 
It would, he thought, be hardly believed 
by their Lordships, that even prisoners 
under sentence of death were not allowed 
cells to themselves, even though no hope 
could exist that the law would not be 
carried into full effect upon them. This 
was the case more particularly in Newgate. 
The condemned man was there placed in 
a cell with two persons under sentence, 
perhaps, of transportation, and the conse- 
quence was, that his mind was diverted 
from the proper consideration of the awful 
and inevitable fate that awaited him. 
Remonstrances had been made against 
the system not only by the Chaplain to the 
Prison, but in many cases by the unhappy 
criminals themselves; but those remon- 
strances were not attended to, and for no 
other reason than because some years ago, 
a man confined by himself contrived to 
put a period to his existence, and thereby 
defeat the sentence of the law. This, 
however, was not a reason which could 
justify the system at present adopted ; and, 
therefore, he hoped the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, who had the 
power to put an end to it to-morrow if he 
pleased, would forthwith issue an order 





to that effect. The noble Duke, in conclu- 
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sion, moved that the Report be received 
and printed; and that instructions should 
be given to the Assistant Clerk of their 
Lordships’ House, to send three Copies of 
the Report, and the Evidence on which it 
was founded, to each of the Prisons, in 
order that the Magistrates by whom the 
rules for regulating them were made, should 
have an opportunity of consulting them. 

Lord Carbery said, that the noble Duke | 
deserved the thanks not onlv of their | 
Lordships, but of the country at large, for 
the attention which he had paid to the 
subject. 

Motion agreed to. 


Orange Lodges— 


OranGe Lopces— Expianation. | 
Lord Plunkett was well aware that there 
was no Question before the House; but 
their Lordships could have no doubt that 
his feelings had been much atfected by a 
statement said to have been made by an 
illustrious Duke whom he then saw oppo- 
site, and they would not wonder that he 
should be unwilling to remain for any 
time, however short, under the imputations 
cast upon him. He observed in the 
newspapers of this day, a report of what 
had taken place at an Orange Meeting, at 
which the iilustrious Duke was said to 
have presided. He was fully aware of the 
difference of rank between himself and the 
illustrious Duke, and he knew that what- 
ever was the rank of the person—be his 
rank ever so high, or his expressions ever 
so strong—it would not be his (Lord 
Plunkett’s) duty to call their Lordships’ 


{Srpr. 2} 





attention to them in ordinary, but when 
what passed was in reference to what was | 
supposed to have fallen from him in that | 
House; and when the statement was in | 
itself a gross misrepresentation—so far as | 
the illustrious Duke was concerned, he 

had no doubt it was an entire misconcep- 

tion—he thought he was justified in treat- 

ing it as not an ordinarycase. He should | 
now state what it was. He did not know | 
whether noble Lords who now heard him, | 
had been present on a former occasion, | 
when the illustrious Duke presented a | 
Petition from the members of Trinity 
College, Dublin. If so, he thought he 
might fairly ask them whether the expres- 
sions he had used on that occasion, had 
been truly represented on the occasion to 
which he wasabout to allude. The illus- 
trious Duke was represented, at a late 
meeting of the Orange Lodges, to have 
said, “that he had also to inform the Lodge, 
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that his official situation as Grand Master 
in the Empire, had exposed him to 
attacks of the most virulent and malignant 
character. A noble and learned Lord of 
the Upper House of Parliament, had taken 
the opportunity, on his presenting a Peti- 
tion from the University of Dublin, to 
charge him, in his situation as Chancellor 
of the University, with tampering with the 
youths belonging to Trinity College, and 
sanctioning the formation and holding of 
a Lodve amongst them. Now he begeed 
most distinctly to state that, until informed 
by the noble Lord himself, although Chan- 
cellor of the University, he was not aware 
that any such Lodge existed. Had such 
been the fact, it was not too much to 
expect that the Provost or the heads of 
the University, would have put him in 
possession of the fact; and then, as would 
have been his bounden duty, he would have 
cancelled the warrant. The Lodge would 
recollect the manner in which he had met 
this charge—he met it in the way he would 
meet every ungentlemanly charge—with 
contempt, and a firm determination not 
to submit to be bullied. He had received 
a letter, only that very morning, from a 
valued friend to the Institution, no other 
than the Rev. Charles Boyton. This 
gentleman was a Fellow of the University 
of Trinity College, Dublin, who, having 
heard of the attack made by the noble 
Lord on him, hastened to inform him 
(his Royal Highness) of the fact, that for 
the last twenty-six years, no Lodge of any 
kind whatever had existed in the University. 
It was true there was a Lodge held in 
Dublin, called the Trinity Lodge, but it 
had nothing to do with the members of the 
University. It was merely named after 
Trinity College, nothing more, and con- 
sisted principally of young members study- 
ing physic.” This was the substance of 
what the illustrious Duke said. He could 
not pretend to say whether he (Lord 
Plunkett) had used the expressions which 
were imputed to him ; but even if he had, 
though they might justify a warmth of 
feeling, and even some degree of resent- 
ment, he should have preferred that the 
reply of the illustrious Duke tothem, should 
have been made in that House, in 
order that he might have an opportunity 
of setting himself right upon the subject. 
Whatever was the distance between the 
position in which he stood and that of the 
illustrious Duke, neiiher the illustrious 
Duke nor any man alive, was entitled to 


Explanation, 
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say that he had acted with virulent malig- 
nity, or that hisconduct was ungentlemanly, 
and that he was treated with contempt. 
He should now state what had taken place 
on the presenting of the petition. In the 
first place, the illustrious Duke was mis- 
taken in supposing that the Petition was 
a petition from the University. 

The Duke of Cumberland: 1 never said 
so. If the noble and learned Lord will 
permit me to say a few words, I think I 
can set this matter right. [Lord Plunkett: 
With the greatest pleasure.| He knew no 
more of the publication which the noble 
Lord had said had taken place this morn- 
ing, than he did of any publication that 
might take place to-morrow morning. He 
had not seen it, and he knew nothing of 
it, and was not aware of whatit contained, 
further than what the noble and learned 
Lord had stated; for he had not been 
informed by the noble and learned Lord 
of his intention to bring the matter before 
the House. He did not mean to say, that 
this was a want of courtesy on the part of 
the noble and learned Lord; but all the 
intimation he had had of it was froma 
noble Friend, who, meeting him as he was 
coming into the House, had said that Lord 
Plunkett meant to put some questions to 
him. The statement was, that there had 
been a Meeting of the Orange Lodges, 
which he had thought it necessary to cali 
from the existing state of things, and in 
order to rectify some mistakes which he 
thought it his duty to rectify. He could 
assure their Lordships that this Meeting 
was not intended hostilely but amicably, 
In the course of the Meeting, he had stated 
that he had received a letter from a gen- 
tleman in Dublin on the subject of the 
petition which he had presented to their 
Lordships, and of the noble and learned 
Lord’s observations upon it. That petition 
was not, nor had he ever said it was, from 
the University of Dublin, but from sixteen 
senior and junior fellows, and forty-eight 
scholars of that University. As such he 
had received it, and as such he had pre- 
sented it to their Lordships, and then the 
noble and learned Lord had got up and 
said that he (the Duke of Cumberland) 
was not aware of the means which had 
been used to get up the petition, and that 
he (Lord Plunkett) thought that the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, and all other Universities, 
ought not to meddle in political questions, 
—that there was a great deal of this going 
on,—and that there was an Orange Lodge, 


Orange Lodges— 
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called the Trinity University Lodge, [Lord 
Plunkett : “ No!’]. Trinity College Lodge. 
He had then stated, that the petition was 
put into his hands by a right hon. Friend 
of his; and that respecting the Orange 
Lodges in the University, he knew nothing 
of them,—that they might or might not 
exist, but that he did not know of one; 
and he went further, and said that he 
deprecated Orange Lodges in the Univer- 
sity, or even in regiments, and that if he 
could be positively informed of any, he 
should be the first to cancel the warrant 
for them. With respect to the phrase, 
“virulent malignity,” he might have said 
that he was attacked with virulent malig- 
nity; but he had not spoken it of the 
noble and learned Lord. He had been so 
attacked; and the noble and learned Lord 
would. not pretend to deny that he was 
scandalously attacked in a way that any 
man of feeling, of honour and character 
in the country, would resent. No man 
would like to be bandied about in such 
away. He had been used cruelly; and 
for no reason but that he had stood 
forward boldly to declare his honest 
opinions. He said now, that no man 
should bully him to depart from those 
principles which he looked upon as the 
salvation of the country, and the support 
of the Protestant religion. He did not 
mean the noble and learned Lord; but all 
knew that there had been a run against 
him. Let him tell them, that the man 
who stood forward to advocate those 
principles, must be a man of nerve. He, 
however, was the last man who would 
shrink from his duty. He trusted that 
the noble and learned Lord believed, that 
if anything which that noble and learned 
Lord did, or any other man did, he thought 
to be wrong, he should oppose it boldly 
and manfully to his face. There was 
nothing that he would say behind the back 
of any man, which he would not say to 
his face. Great as were the noble and 
learned Lord’s talents, and though the 
noble and learned Lord’s eloquence was 
more sublime than his own, he feared not 
his tongue, nor that of any other man in 
that House; for when he felt himself to 
be in the right, he could stand up regardless 
of consequences. He meant to say that 
malignant attacks had been directed 
against him; would the noble and learned 
Lords say, that that was not the case 
against him as much as against any man 
that had ever lived? He must be allowed 


Explanation. 
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to state what the Lodge was in Dublin. 
He had received a letter from a gentleman 
who was a fellow of the University, de- 
claring that there never had been a Lodge 
in the University for the last thirty years ; 
that in the beginning of that period, there 
had been such Lodges, but that these were 
put down, and the men who had enrolled 
themselves were told 


would be expelled the University. ‘The 
noble and learned Lord had made the 
mistake. There was a Lodge called the 


Trinity College Lodge, but it did not belong | 


to the University, nor was there a sing 
member of the Lodge who was a member 
of the University; but it was the name 
given to the Lodge because it was a dis- 
trict Lodge, and Trinity College being th: 
largest place in the district, it took the 
name of the College. The writer, thoueh 
himself an Orangeman, was not a member 
of the Lodge. He trusted that he had 
now satisfied their Lordships; and being 
on his legs, he should now ask leave to 


present a petition which did come from | 


the University, and bore its seal, which he 


trusted the noble and learned Lord would 


recognise. It was a petition against a 


certain part of the Irish Registry Bill, | 


which affected the University. 


Lord Plunkett was clad that he had | 


given the illustrious Duke the opportunity 
of making the statement; and he wished 
to say, in the first place, that the illus- 
trious Duke having manfully disclaimed 


making the charge against him, he gave | 


impheit credit to the illustrious Duke's 
statement, and the matter was dischar- 
ged from his mind. He should take 
this opportunity of setting —himselt 
right as to its being supposed that he 
had made an attack on the illustrious 
Duke, as the newspapers  represent- 
ed him to have done. He did not believe 
that the illustrious Duke had introduced 
Orange Lodges into the University, and 
had not said so; but if he had enter- 
tained any such belief he should not have 
presumed towards any person, still less 
towards a person in the station of the 
illustrious Duke, so nearly connected with 
the Royal Family, upon mere suspicion 
or belief, to bring forward acharge of this 
kind. Ifhe had felt it his duty to make 
the charge, he should not have made it 
without clear and positive proof and de- 
monstration; but he had not charged the 
illustrious Duke, nor was there any ground 
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that, unless they | 
withdrew their names from the Lodge, they | 
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for the charge. He had not called for any 
explanation of the conduct of the tllustri- 
ous Duke, but the explanation given had 
been most satisfactory. He was convinced 
that the illustrious Duke would say 
behind a man’s back what he would not 
say to that and he assured 
the illustrious Duke, that he also should 
be as far from attempting to bully as the 
illustrious Duke would be 
likely to submit to it. 
Petition laid on the Table. 
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land, to be appointed by the Judszes, be- 
as the Judges were the persons to 
whom an appeal could be made from the 
of the it 
that they should be appomted by others 
than those who were to review their deci- 
The salary of each would be 3002. 
a year; but that in- 
creased expense, as the Assistant Barristers 
now received 1002 a year each additicnal 
| for these duties, which would in future be 
performed by a much smaller number of 
He called attention 
to the 54th Clause, which went to obviate 
the necessity of a claimant swearing that 
| his property was of the value of 10l.a 
year over and above what he received from 
the tenant. This had never been intended 
by the Reform Act; and the nature of the 
objection was well understood, for when 
the Reform Act was discussed, there was 
a debate and on this very 
Clause, 

The Earl of Limerick said, it was too 
late in the Session to bring forward a mea- 
sure of this description which was so 
complicated in its details, that even the 
noble Viscount, with all his acuteness, 
seemed to be ill-prepared to explain them. 
Its professed object was to assimilate the 
law in Ireland to the law in Eneland ; but 
its effect would be to disfranchise the 
honorary freemen. It was evident that 
the last Clause was drawn by some mas- 
ter-han i‘. 1 The 
voting power would be thrown completely 
v it. 

Lord Plankeit did not think his Majestv’s 
intsters so much to blame 
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cause, 


decision Barristers, was proper 


sions. 


would oceasion no 


Revising Barristers. 


| 
| 


discussion 


for some m ister-purpose. 
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| 
1M as the noble 
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Lords opposite appeared to consider them 
of their measures for- 
ward so late in the Session. It was surely 


Registration 


for bringing some 


not their faults that a certain portion of 
without their 


the Session was consumed 


being able to bring this or any other mea- 
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| 
| their Lordships, 
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argument and division, adopted ; therefore 
in arguing against the 
construction put on the oath in the present 


| Bill, were arguing against the Reform Bill 


sure under the consideration of Parliament. 


The noble 
had stated 


had said he 


Lord who had just sat down 


his objections to the Bill, and 


would move an Amendment 


to the effect, that it be read a second 
time this day three months It appeare d 
to him, however, that the more convenient 
course would be for them to allow the Bill 


to go into Committee, and then it could 
be seeu what objections noble Lords had 
to the details, and to what extent they 
could | removed, The last Clause was 
the one which seemed to be the most ob- 
oath in the Act 10th 
of Geo. IV., which was the 
> 1] 


jected to. Now tl 
Emanei} pation 
frecholder 
is freehold was 
10/. but that a tenant 
or it LOZ. over and above 
paid. When the Reform Bill 
discussion, it was agreed by 
those opposed to the Bull, thatif it were 
required that a voter should merely swear 
that his property was 0 ifthe bond fide value 
of 10/,a year, they would let in a class of 
voters who were not much better than the 
40s. freeholders whom they had disfran- 
chised,. That was the argument; and an 
Amendment was moved, for the purpose 
of changing the oath proposed in the Re- 
form Bill, and restoring the oath in the 


Bill of 1829, Nhe 


should 
would be 


the rent he 
was under 


Amendment was dis- 
cussed at considerable length, after which 
and the result 
Reform Bill was 
the gross in- 
found to 
According to 


the House divided upon it, 
that the oath in the 
remove 


was, 


‘ 
adopted, in order to 


conveniences which had been 
1829. 


lual claimine: to be 


exist in the Act of 
that Act, the indivi 
qualified must deduct the amount of his 
rent, the value of his labour, and his 
capital, to get at the clear value of his 
pre a riv; and in se to its being of 
ee ‘lear bona Su le value of 10/., he must 
be i le to swear tha akon ther pe genta 
otter to give him an additional 102, for i 

Thus, under this system, instead of a 
yearly value of 102. giving the franchise, 
the property must be of the value of 207. 
Their Lordships would find, that on the 
26th July, 1832, the question was dis- 
cussed. As he had stated, the oath in 
the Reform Bill was obrected to, but, after 





itself, and not against any novelty. The 
oath in the Reform Bill made no alteration 
with respect to freeholders; it left them 
in the situation in which they were before; 
but it did effect an alteration as regarded 
the holders of leases. The oath in the 
Reform Bil was admitted bv all to be 
the oath required to be taken by lease- 
holders, but the freeholders must take the 
oath provided in the former Act, because 
the Retorm Bill, by an oversight, was not 
operative on the treeholders, 

Tne Earl of Wicklow said, he should 
think from the manner in which the noble 
Viscount introduced the Bull, from the 
rreat . difficulty the noble Viscount ap- 
peared to feel in explaining its provisions 
to their that he entertained 
little expectation that it would receive the 
sanction of the House this Session. He 
would venture to say, that a Bill mor 
mischievously framed, more pregnant with 
injury to the people for whom it was 
anne a Bill more evidently got up at 

he declaration of an individual, whose 
pra abject was to hold the Government 
of that country in abeyance, he had never 


Lordships, 


/ seen introduced into either House of Par- 


cliament. He 


had before abstained, as 
much as any one, from adverting to the 
power of that individual; his opinion had 
been, that to notice him in that House was 
calculated to give him an undue impor- 
tance; but his power had increased till it 
had risen to such a pitch, that it signified 
little what was said of him in this House. 
If the noble Viscount, in the height of his 
good-nature and kindly fecling,or prompted 
by feelings of mere oratitude to that indi- 
vidual, had addressed the learned person 
in language of this kind, ‘Sir, you have 
been the prop and stay of my Government, 
to you we owe our places in the Adminis- 
tration, to you we owe it that we were 
enabled one moment to stand before the 
feelings of the people of England and 
maintain our places, therefore I feel that it 
is due to you to confer on you some mark 
of my favour: and in order to show our 
gratitude for your services, we will enable 
you to draw a measure that will suit your 
purposes, a measure that will place the 
Government and the power of Ireland at 
your disposal,” —if the noble Viscount had 


‘addressed that individual in that manner, 
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it would have been impossible for him to | certain individ 
frame a measure better calculated to effect not mentioned 
such an object than the one he held in his) whom J presum 
hand. The noble and learned Lord oppo- | he thin! 
site advised them to zo into Committee on 
the Bill; he said, “* You who admit, that 
some of the details are not objectionable, 
ought not to throw the Bill out on the 
second reading.” He objeeted, however, 
to go into a Committee on any Bill, th 
principles of which he considers d so 
tionable as those contained inthis mea 
The twelve Judges were unanimou 
opinion that the qualification int 
cipation Bill of 1829 was requir 
the Reform Act. ‘The efieet of 
sent measure would be to 

Assistant-Barristers, who were 
station and respectability, 

honourable decisions the fullest lina 
might be placed, by the appointment « 
barristers of five years’ standing, indi 
viduals who would naturally look up to 
those on whom they wer dependent for 
appointments. ‘The new qualification would 
admit every holder of a cabin with an acr 
of ground attached to it. There was no 
holder of a cabin with a little land from Hou ! 
which he derived tie subsistence of himself us with their support, o 
and family, who would not easily persuade | general voice and opinion of th 
himself that it was worth 10/. to him, and | nothing ¢ [s the impression 
who would not consider that, without manifested by the 2: 
being guilty of perjury, he might come this House having forborn 
forward and take the oath which it was. direct measures foi r removal, 
necessary for him to take in order to regis- 
ter. He admitted that some of the clauses 
of the Bill would be an improvement ; 
the others were so objectionable that 
should give his support to the Amendms 
for the Bill being read a second time this 
day three months. If he was asked would 
he sanction the bad principle of the m 
sure for the sake of one or two minor 
amendments, his answer would be that 
should prefer a continuance of the pres 
state of things. He wo Id not forany such 
consideration sanction vicious principle, 2 
principle, which, if recognised and ‘esta- 
blished by law, would place the whole of 
the power of the State in the hands of a 
mischievous faction, For the second read- | 
ing of such a Bill he certainly would never | 
give his vote: on the contrary, he would 
oppose it to the utmost of his power, ind 
begged leave to move that it be read a 
second time that day three months. 

Viscount Melbourne I wish, my Lords, to | power, a 


say a tew words, in consequence of what has | form of Governm 
ust fallen from the noble Earl regarding a | foreot that we were 


oO 





i 
t 
kr. 
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assemblies; he forgot that we live under a 
Government which is, in a great degree, 
popular, and which has become more so of 
late years, this being the result, not so 
much of the measures that have he en In- 
troduced, as of the general and still in- 
creasing feeling of the country. And 
measures not having produced altogether 
this state of things, in which we live, it is 
impossible that the opinions of persons 
possessing great influence, great weight, 
and great authority in the country, can be 
a matter of pe rfect indifference either to 
the Governments whom they support, or 
to the Governments to whom they are op- 
posed. I am not willing to say < anything 
disrespectful of the Government which 
preceded that of which [ have the honour 
of being at the head, and I know not whe- 
ther the noble Earl was a friend or an 
enemy to that Government, or whether 
the Government was the friend of him or 
the enemy of him, but I will state this, 
that | never heaved any such indisposi- 
tion in that Government to popular sup- 
port. I never observed any such unwil- 
lingness to court it, to seek for it, to 
throw themselves upon it. [t appeared to 
me that the whole object of that Govern- 
ment was to try to manage and control the 
people; the whole of their measures were, 
in my opinion, a series of clap-traps such 
as were thought calculated to win and 
gain over the people. I say, then, that it 
is not fair in those who undoubtedly pur- 
sue that policy—it is not fair in them to 
cast on those who do not pursue that 
policy, who deny having pursued it, im- 
putations which certainly they could not 
deserve, and which I for one entirely repel. 
The noble Earl has not stated a single 
fact which bore him out in the assertions 
which he made. The noble Earl spoke as 
if the party of the learned Gentleman to 
whom he adverted was the very extreme 
party in this country. I deny that we are 
Jed by them; but I know this, that we are 
governed by other Ultras, that we are sub- 


ject to their domination and their guidance, 


and that we are forced to adopt the mea- 
sures of a majority who are led by the 
more violent, blind, 
themselves. The observations of the noble 
Earl do not apply to us, but there is a 
party to whom they do apply. I say there 
is a party who are led by the most violent 
among them to the adoption of measures 
v hich they must themselves disapprove— 
measures which they know to be extremely 
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and unyielding of 
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unwise and extremely imprudent. From 
the manner in which this House before 
conducted themselves with regard to Bills 
which every body admitted were for the 
benefit and advantage of the country, I 
shall not be surprised, on the contrary I 
expect, to see them some day supporting 
the measures on this side which they have 
opposed on that. In that way I find one 
consolation. It is encouraging to know 
that opinions though vehemently expres: 
sed, are not irrevocably fixed or obstinately 
maintained. I say, then, that, in my 
opinion, there is another party, and they 
exercise as injuriously the power which is 
unhappily placed in their hands as would 
the party which was first the subject of 
remark, and whose opinions I as little ap- 
prove as any man. 

‘Lhe. Duke of Wellington said, since he 
had the honour to sit in that Basie he had 
avoided—at least he had endeavoured to 
avoid—any personal allusion to individuals 
not present. He believed it never had 
happened to him—if it had he did not 
remember it—to mention the name of the 
particular individual to whom the noble 
Viscount had referred. He entertained 
his opinions of that person as well as other 
noble Lords; but, at the same time, it 
was not his habit to speak ill of anybody, 
more particularly behind his back. The 
noble Lord, however, had been pleased to 
compare the vislonceet the party on whose 
conduct his noble Friend had animadverted, 
with the violence of another party on 
which he and his friends—so the noble 
Lord meant to insinuate —were dependent 
for support. All he could say in reply to 
this was, that they had not depended for 
support on any party, but that one con- 
sisting of the loyal subjects of the King. 
He had never depended for support on any 
party or any individual who had been con- 
victed of a misdemeanour, and having 
been convicted of a misdemeanour, was 
afterwards promoted by the Ministers of 
the Crown. With respect to this Bill, it 
appeared to repeal that which was con- 
sidered, at the time it was enacted, in the 
year 1829, as a solemn compact—as a 
final arrangement entered into with refer- 
ence to those individuals of whom this 
gentleman who had been named, was sup- 
posed to be the leader. The measures 
adopted subsequently, in the year 1832, 
to which he wished not to refer, but he was 
called on to do so by the way in which 
they had been spoken of by the noble 
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Lord— those measures in the year 1832, | The Legislature meant the 

had placed in the hands of that individual | worth 10/., and not 10, 

a political power notoriously such as never | that value. if the re 

was possessed by any individual in this | their Lordships to throw 
country, during all the different ministerial | that it had been introduced 
revolutions which had oceurred from the | of the Session; if this was 
earliest down to the present. It was noto- | reject the measure, th 

rious that the individual in question cxer- | have refused to assent to n 
cised a power inanother placesuch as never | measures which had received the 
was known toexist before underanycireum- | of the Legislature for the | 
stances. What would be the necessary | forty years ; 


, 





‘ 8h 
most buls orig 


1 


consequence of this Bill which the noble | other House, 

Lord had brought forward, and accused | period of the Ses 

them of having rejected from this House ? 

The consequence of it must be to increase | \ ord 

still further that very power which was es- | treme parties, but what would tl 
tablished by the Reform Act. And this was | C wl hey v 
what the noble Lord came downand boasted 

of, and reproached them forsooth th: 

they were looking out for popular suppo 


at 


t} was dcemed a si 
rt 


| House to rejec 
when they were in office, It was true} ma 
they did propose several measures which, | 

when they took office, they thought would | ‘ 
be satisfactory to the country, but they | the Government 
were measures growing out of others which | they received th 

had been passed previously. They were | m wn. Thank God, in tl 
not the result of measures which had been | man by the e: e ol 
introduced by themselves, but he believed | attainments must ultimat 
that they would prove satisfactory as far fand influence. Such v 
as they went, and they professed them- | Mr. O'Connell ; 
selves ready to take into consideration any 

other measures which appeared necessary | person the intl 

for the redress of grievances or the reform | land, he must reply 

of abuses. As to courting popularity, that | conviction that the 
which the noble Lord accused them of | power possessed | 
doing 


—? 


} 


the noble Lord had not neglected | owine to the eondnet of 
to do himself—he bronght forward ta the | opposite side of +] 
first instance measures which were still | Lords elluded 
further to establish an influence which hi 
must know could not be otherwise than m- 
jurious to the country. He had not in- 
tended to address the House at all on the! men representatives of 
subject, and had said no more than he} a great many of the meas 
considered necessary. y Mr. O'Connell and his 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, that | was impossible to deny that 
the noble Duke had stated that this ea-| ported by the opinion of 
sure would prove injurious to the country, | the people of Ireland 
but the noble Duke had also made a re-| was a free country, 
mark which he felt confident that he would } must not only hb: 
not have made on reflection, it was—that | when expressed 
Ministers knew the Bill would be injurious. 
Their Lordships ought to bear in mind | 
that there were great faults to be found | 
with the present system of registration. As 
regarded the qualification, this Bill was which they 
more to declare what it ought to be than | ner years. He would 

| 
| 


stration had bron 
hoa 


to alter it, inasmuch as at present by dif-} was the case with all the 
ferent barristers it had been differently 
decided in various parts of the country. 


> Government, but e 
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narrow views, or from any party con- 
siderations. He was satistied that if car- 
ried it would not diminish the expense 
of elections. If they allowed only two 
days to take the poll, and even greatly 
increased the number of polling-places, it 
would be easy to create disturbances so 
as to pre vent persons voting. It was very 
well to say that the law of England and 
Ireland on this subject should be assimi- 
lated; but they ought to recollect that the 
circumstances of the two countries were 
very different. A clause at the end of 
this Bill altered the character of the voters 
if a aethts a considerable portion of the 
Act of 1829; it declared that to be law 
which was directly opposed to the opinion 
of the Lrisl 1 judge S, and it went against re- 
peated decisions of Parliamentary Election 
Before such great changes 
re made, the utmost caution should be 
and certainly ought not to be 
to by that House, when the mea- 
rpose had only been seut 
up from the other House a few days before 
vation was expected. It was not 
objection ou “hee part of noble 
t they should be able to con- 
ments of this Bill before they 
assent to it. noble Mar- 
‘1d that noble Lords had rejected 
the most beneficial measures proposed by 


{ ommitte es. 
con- 


OF Clie 


> pur 
1 


Lue | roro 


vave Kies The 


quess § 


| the Government, not on the grounds they 


| stated, but merely because they forme ul 
a majority of House. ‘There was 
doubt that several had 
postponed, in consequence of the late pe- 
riod of the Session at which they had been 
sent up to that House, and many of them 


the no 


measures been 


' had been so postponed at the earnest 


the noble and learned Lord 
The measures, therefore, 


ty of 


Broug 


ntrea 


(Lord ham), 


| could not be said to be postponed with a 


rrassine the Government. 
One of the Bills which had been postponed 
: ra few days, had for its object the alter- 
x the whole system of police in the city 
Dublin, and this had been put off in 
consequence of the noble Viscount, who 

had charge of it, stating that he was not 
aware whether or not the Corporation of 
Dublin were aware of its contents, but he 


vi W of emba 


us 


; 
t 
OL 


inquiry. The noble and learned Lord, the 
Chancellor of Ireland stated, that he knew 
the Corporation dublin was aware of 
the nature of the Bill, because one of the 
pe magistrates of that city had written 
to him to ask for a beneficial appointment 


of 
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under it. Surely if any party was to blani 


9% 
r. 2 


| peal 


for the postponement of this measure, it | | 


was his Majesty’s Ministers. One of t 
measures rejected was a Bill to a 
constitution of the Irish Consta! 


it 


lter t 
bularv. 


] 
ie | 
1 
I 


That was a most admirable force, as had | h 
been admitted by noble Lords opposite, | 


but the noble Viscount who had the charg 


of that Bill stated, that it was desirable to | 
take the appointment of constables from | 


th, 


the magistrates, and confer it on the Go-| thor 
| 


vernment, but he had not thoug 


per to state any reasons for this proposal. | 


Other noble Lords, as well as him 
? 

tertained great doubts as to the 

of this change, and above all at; 


} +1 


period of the Session, when they had 


it pro- | 
i 


opportunity of communicating with their | 


several counties, and when the 
rently cast a slur on the Iris! 
The noble Marquess 
sure of importance, aud was 
party feelings and for party ] 
yet they had yesterday been t 
Lord, that the measure had 

a twelvemonth ago, ai 

when he was Secretary for | 
had not been brought forward, 


Id mer 


bye 


opposition of an individual to whom man 

allusions had been made. Had 

Lords on his side of the Hous 

mitted that they had abandoned 

which they deemed necessary 01 

tugeous In consequence of thi 

of that individual. The noble 

the head of the Government, 

to the conduct of the Opposition 

made some observations which hh 

bound to notice, and which could noi 

noticed by the noble Duke, who he trusted 

would excuse him for taking up the sub- 
a, ee 


ject in his presence. If the noble Lord | n 


had recollected the character of the ( )ppo- 
BI 


sition in that House—the spirit which had | 


actuated the noble Duke at the head of it, 


and the sentiments which he had uniformiy 
expressed—and it was difficult to imagine 


how the noble Lord could forget this, when 
? 


his noble Friend was sitting before him 
he must have felt that there was nothing 


ofa personal or party nature in his noble | n 


Friend’s opposition, and would have al 

stained from hisallusions. With reference 
to those measures which the noble Lord 
had described as a series of claptraps for 
popular applause, he would hardly deign 
to tell the noble Lord what he felt when 
he heard the expression, but he would ap- 
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out their aid and assistance, Lord John 
Russel would have been ina minority in 
every division on the subject which led to 
the retirement of the late Administration. 
He was the last man to examine the na- 
ture of the majorities in the other House, 
and nothing could be more unconstitu- 
tional and dangerous than pursuing this 
course. The noble Lord, however, had 
adopted this course himself. He had 


asked whether the voice of the people of 


Eveland The voice of the 
people of England was overborne—their 
representatives were in the minority on 
the occasion to which healluded. It was, 
therefore, not too much to say that the 
motion would not be carried without the 
support of a certain party. He hoped 
when the noble Viscount left office, . 
would do so on grounds as high and ¢ 
honourable as those which actuated sce 
right hou. Gentleman at the head of the 
late Government, whose measures he had 
described as a series of claptraps. 

Lord Wharnchffe denied that those who 
opposed the Irish Tithe Bill of last year in 
that House supported a similar measure 
this year, when brought forward by his 
right hon. Friend, the head of the late 
Government. The principles of the two 
measures were essentially different. In 
the measure of the present Government a 
surplus was to be disposed of which it was 
impossible could ever arise. After the 
language of the noble Lord, it would not 
be unfair to apply the term claptrap to 
this surplus, and argue that it had been 
promised for mere party purposes. 

The House divided on the original 
Question: Contents 27; Not Contents 81 : 
Majority 54, 


was nothing. 


List of the Conrents. 


Lansdowne 
Glenelg 
Auckland 
Melbourne 
flolland 
Duncannon 
Lich field 
Clanricarde 
Hatherton 
Minto 
lloward of Effingham 
Leitrim 
Albemarle 


Radnor 
Head fort 
Plunkett 
Conyngham 
Stratford 
Foley 
Dunaily 
(Queensberry 
Mostyn 
tichmond 
Teynham 
Bishop of Bristol 
Tichester. 


Bill put off for three months. 
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Corporation Reform. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, September 2, 1835. 
MINUTES.] Bills. Read a third time:—Lectures’ Pub- 

lication. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. G. I’. Youna, from a Gravesend 
Steam-Packet Company, for Redress.—By Viscount Mor- 
retH, from the Synod of Ulster, against the first Report 
of the Commissioners of Public Instruction in Ireland. 
By Mr. Ciay, from the Tower Hamlets, and by Mr, 
Grore, from the Ward of Portsoken, against the Amend 
ments of the Lords to the Municipal Corporations’ Bill. 

Corporation Rerorm—PEeririons. ] 

Lord Morpeth presented a Petition from 

l'reeholders, Merchants,and Bankers ofthe 

West Riding of Yorkshire, agreed to at a 

public meeting held on Monday last. The 

petition, for the purpose of avoiding loss 
of time, had been signed by the Chairman, 

Sir Francis Wood. He was informed, 

from authority in which he placed the 

most implicit confidence, that the meeting 
was most numerously attended, there being 

15,000 persons present—that the pe ersons 

were most respectable, and its proceed- 

ings most orderly. The petitioners stated 
that they appro: ached that House with feel- 
ings of gratitude for the past, and conti- 
dence for the future. They expressed 
their approbation of the Bill for the Reform 
of Municipal Corporations as originally 
introduced into that House; and, with 
equal force, they expressed their disappro- 
bation of the alterations subsequently in- 
troduced into the Bill, and in consequence 
of the character of these alterations, they 
solicited that House, with the same resolu- 
tion they had hitherto manifested, now to 
reject the mutilated Bill, as being useless 
and unfit to afford solid satisfaction to the 
people of England, That was the prayer 
of the petition, and he submitted it to the 

notice of the House with the confident 
assurance, derived from his own knowledge 
of the sober and rational character of 
those whom he had the honour to repre- 
sent, that in dealing wiih a measure of 
such vast importance, of the two alter- 
natives that might present themselves, 

they would prefer that which he wieited 
the House would be able to do with 
honour and advantage to themselves, by 
embracing judicious amendments, in place 
of giving the measure a precipitate rejec- 
tion; and in so doing, they would be 
effecting a great practical good, and 
ste dily adhere to the great principle by 
which those whom he had the honour of 
representing had been ever influenced, of 
being at the head of every great move- 
ment of national ainondment in religion, 
morality, and freedom. 
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Sir George Strickland admitted that the 
leading feature of the petition was praying 
that House to reject the Bill as it had 
come from the House of Lords. Now he 
hoped that the wishes of the petitioners 
would be gratified by the Amendments 
which had made to the Bill 
it now stood; because he was sure that 
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been 


as 


any rational person would admit that the | 
principles of the | 
He | 
considered that the leading principle of | 
the Bill was a popular control over the | 
that popular | 


great and leading 
measure had been fully preserved. 


Municipal Corporatious ; 
control had been preserved. Another 
principle of the measure was, that appoint- 
ments to corporate oflices should 
be made for life—that also had been pre- 
served, and, therefore, the persons ap- 


pointed to these offices would be under | 
He hoped that senti- | 
ments to which he gave expression wo Id | 
county from which the | 
petition emanated, and he was happy to | 
ions provision which | 


popular control. 


be heard in the 
say that that most od 
excluded 
those rights which 
enjoyed, had 
alterations that were made by the House 


they had long 


so 


been 


of Lords, and that the attempt to restore | 


the ‘Test and Corporation Acts had totally 
failed, 


such alterations as would render the 
eflictent, and he be ped that for the peace 
and h IPP Ess of the country those Amend- 
meats would pass mi ancther place. 

Mr, hope d that Sé 
Amendinents would) be agreed to. The 
Munietpal Commissioners had had a most 
arduous ard ditheult duty to perform, and 
the y had done 
and impartiality. 


tl 


> 7 r 
Blackburn 


question, and was not very likely; but he 
believed they had faithfully performed 
the duty allotted to them. 

Mr. Baines observed that the 
of the petition was, that the Bull, as 
amended by the Lords, should be rejected 
by that House. He was persuaded, 
however, that the meeting from which 
that petition emanated could not have 
been aware of the alterations which had 
been since suggested and effected, and he 
was onlyexpressing what he knew would be 
the opinion of the petitioners when aware 


of those alterations, when he said that he | 


wished the House not to reject the Bill. 


{Sepr. 2} 


not 


Dissenters from the exercise of | 


excluded from the } 


Ile would further say, that the | 
House had done all tn its power to make | 


Bill | 


it with the strictest justice | 
Whether they had con- | 
trived to please all parties was another | 


prayer 
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Petition to lie on the Table. 

Mr. Clay presented a Petition from in- 
| habitants of the Borough of the Tower 
; Lamlets, agreed to at a meeting held on 
| Monday, which consisted of not fewer 
| than 10,000 persons. All the resolutions 
} were unanimously adopted, and within a 
few hours the petition was signed by 
3,000 persons whose were 
attached, and if another day had been 
allowed, 10,000 names would have been 
added to the petition, which in substance 
stated that the of the Tower 
Hamlets viewed with satisfaction the in- 
| troduction of the Municipal Reform Bill, 
and their regret at the mutilations which 
had been made by the other House. They 
stated, that in consequence of this and 
other proceedings of the other House it 
had become apparent that in that House 
there was a disposition to frustrate and 
y all theretore they 
prayed that such a reform might be made 
in the other Tlouse as would render it 
useful to the country. The petitioners 
d themselves ready to support Minis- 
He trusted that this petition would 
to the other 
and that it 


residences 


electors 


delay reforms, and 


declars 
| te rs. 

yet operate as a 
branch of the Legislature, 
would not continue to proceed in a man- 
| ner which he regretted to say was spreading 


warnings 


a spirit of contempt for that House among 
the people. 

Dr. Lushington was happy to add his 
i testimony to that of his hon. Colleazue 
hin support of the petition. Circumstances 
had the 


! 
would 


intervened meeting which 
render. it to 
labstain from makme such observations as 
he 
they might lead to an inopportune conten- 
tion. Ile 
that immense district, containing 370,000 


sinee 


advisable for him 


should otherwise have made, because 


must be allowed to say that in 


inhabitants, the majority of them: enter- 
that 
| petition, and if justice were not accorded 
lto the 


ltained the sentiments contamed tn 


wishes of the people, they were 


prepared by every constitutional effort, to 
support their representatives in Parliament 
in finally obtaming it. 

Mr. Sinclair was much gratified, though 


| perhaps somewhat surprised, by the 
, altered tone evinced by gentlemen on the 
| opposite side of the House. He had sat 
| there for two hours on Monday afternoon, 
daring which a spirit of defiance and hos- 
tility had characterised every petition that 
was presented, and every speech by which 
Any hint that it was 


jit was introduced, 
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possible to concur in any single alteration 
adopted by the House of Lords, was 
treated with contempt. ‘ No mutilations” 
was the burden of every harangue, and all 
petitions were branded as hole-and-corner 
documents, in which any respectful allu- 
sion was made to the rights of the House 
of Lords as a co-ordinate branch of the 
Legislature, or any opinions expressed 
that their Amendments should be calmly 
considered. Last of all came the noble 
Lord with a bundle of petitions carried 
before him by a door-keeper, and much 
larger and heavier than the mace, in all of 
which the slightest concession was depre- 
cated, and the stoppage of the supplies 
insisted on. But the noble Lord happily 
for the country, had listened to the voice 
of prudence, and had adopted a system of 
conciliation, for which he gave the noble 
Lord full credit, and which he trusted 
would be met bya similar disposition in 
another quarter. This, however, was a 
great triumph to the respectable minorities, 
which had supported in this House the 
very Amendments on which Ministers had 
now given way, and who had been 
denounced as enemies to all improvement, 
for voting in favour of the very changes, 
which were now admitted by the authors 
of the Bill to be quite consistent with its 
principles. There was ove expression in 
the present petition upon which he should 
say a few words. He wished to know 
what was meant by a reform of the House 
of Lords? Gentlemen were extremely 
vague, though very virulent, when they 
touched on this subject; they dealt for 
the most part in unmeaning gencralities, 
and never favoured the country with any 
specific plan. How did they mean to pro- 
ceed ? He could not suppose such a pro- 
position could enter in the contemplation 
of any man of sane mind, or who had the 
slightest regard for constitutional principle, 
as to refer this subject of House of Lords’ 
reform to a Select Committee of this House 
—such a scheme was, of course, out of the 
question. Then, cid they wish to unfurl the 
standard of civil war, in order to get rid 
of the House of Lords as an incumbrance ? 
Such an end could not, of course, be 
attained by any peaceable or constitutional 
means. Did they wish to persuade, or 
rather compel, the monarch to create 120 
Peers for the purpose of annihilating the 
independence of the House of Peers ? He 
was convinced that, rather than inflict 
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to gratify an imperious Ministry, or crouch 
to a desperate ultra-liberal faction, the 
King would lay his head upon the block, 
Did his hon. Friend the Member for 
Middlesex, expect to pass an Act of Par- 
liament for infringing on the rights of the 
Peers? Did he think it possible, that 
they could be persuaded io give their 
sanction toa Bill for their own degrada. 
tion? Whatever might be the case here- 
after, we had not yet attained to that stage 
in our democratic progress, which would 
enable us to pass an Act of the Legislature, 
without the concurrence of one of its 
branches. He saw two hon. Members 
preparing to gratify his curiosity, and he 
would assure them, that he was as anxious 
to hear their nostrums promulgated, as 
they could be to divulge them. He 
should, therefore, only at presentex press his 
conviction, that the House of Peers never 
stood higher in the estimation of the re- 
ligious, intelligent, and educated portions 
of the community, than at the present 
eventful crisis, when by their wisdom, their 
firmness, their moderation, and their con- 
sistency, they had entitled themselves to 
the gratitude of the Church, the approval 
of the nation, and the admiration of the 
latest ages—they had shown that they 
would neither be intimidated by minis- 
terial meaaces, nor crouch to pressure 
from without. The subdued and modified 
tone now adopted in reference to their 
amendments, after so much blustering and 
gasconading, might teach them that by 
opposing a calm and dignified resistance 
to those clamorous for reckless innovation, 
by fearlessly acting upon principles, they 
would best consult their own honour, and 
discharge their duty towards their country. 
He felt assured that, to the last moment, 
they would resist the spoliation clauses of 
the Irish Church Bill, and thus maintain 
the principle, on the integrity of which 
the existence of a Church Establishment 
depended inviolate, and unimpaired. 

Mr. Roebuck would answer the hon. 
Member’s question by explaining the 
general nature of a proposition which he 
intended to bring forward on the subject 
of the House of Peers early next Session. 
His object in that proposition would be 
that the veto of the Lords in all matters 
of legislation, should be taken away. 
Yes, that the veto should be entirely 
taken away, and that the Lords should, 
in place of it, be endowed with a sus- 





such a mortal blow upon the Constitution, 


pensive power to a certain extent; that 
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was to say, that they should have the 
power of sending r back a Biil to the Com- 
mons; but then if it were again passed 
by the latter House in the same Session, 
and received the Royal assent, it should 
become a law notwithstanding its former 
rejection of the Lords. Members 
opposite seemed to look upon ‘“ the Lords” 
as a body so hedged in by divine immunity 
that to hint even at their fallibility, to say 
nothing of a remedy for it, were a species 
of blasphemy; but those hon. Member 
as well as “the Lords,” would, before 
long, find that the same pressure from 
without which compelled the House Sy 
Commons to reform itself, would « 
operate in compelling the House of 

to reform itself, and to become 
cient and useful branch of the Legisla 
instead of what it now was, an 
sible, an ignorant, and an 
oligarchy. 

Mr. Hume felt proud in contrasting the 
conduct of the reformed House of Com 
mons with that of the unreformed House 
of Lords, in reference, particularly, to t! 
great Measure of Municipal Reform, ani 
that contrast shewed, more cl 
ever , the absolute necess ity th itsome 
and efficient shoul 
about in the latter branch of the 
ture. He would take the opportunity, i 
answer to the hon. Member, of maki 
known what he, too, u by sucl 
reform, what, moreover, tt 
intention Session to pi 
subject. The first requisite 
of good government was the responsibility 
of those who governed. 
Lords was not a 
therefore good government 
confider sty reckoned upon 
The irresponsibility, 
leges, which they possessed, might 
been well enough is the 
body was instituted, but the case was very 
different now. ‘Fhe House of Commons 
had been reformed, and was responsible ; 
what possible reason could be assigned 
why the Lords, a co-ordinate branch of 
the Legislature, should not, in like man- 
ner, be reformed and become re spons il 
He would now take the liberty of r 
a notice which he intended to put on the 
list for next Session, 
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next | 
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for a system 
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and which he had 
had by him ready for some time past. Thy 
notice was, that he should early next Ses 
sion move the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire 
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the Peers; their qualifications and privi 
into the 
House, their power, privileges, and 
how far that 
as a part of 
into 
the conferences and communications be- 
f Lords Commons. 
The distinetions kept up by the House of 
arded the House ot Commons, 

they were degrading to 
‘the Legislature. The 

vere, by a standing 
ords obliged, in all 
Lords, to stand unco- 
ic Peers sat, with their hats 
were 
the 
an a set of 


Committees ot 


leges as such; 
that 


immunities: to consider 
’ 
i 


; 
House had fulfilled its duties 


Legislative body; and, finally, 


eh 
tue 


? t 
“ween } ie House 


O 
] 
I 


' . . } } j © 
ere aS absurd as 


\ th th« 
+] 
ymimons, tl was to say, 
branch of 
better th 
pom vv 
titioners. Thes« 
fact but 
bits of pape 
mockery, 
the 
r Oppo- 


lature as nothing 
d p' 
eS, were lil 


i has e. 


‘ conference Se 
mere mor kery 
in Ww hi ch tw r were 
bout. if 3 a mere 
Hike everytl with 

overtheless 
thing 


site might smile; but it was 
vas a 
dity by 
community 

thev must, how- 
1 to the march of 
sure from without, 
mselves as 
them. The 
ts manifold 


in its: 


, 
mockery, ibsur 


ri 
OnLy 


mischief, Master f the 


VOL Cie 
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correct 
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was What the 
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ords must 
uni- 
fit he 
men 
with, 


abo- 


This scople 
it was 


dv of 


ersally demanded ; 

add this —n , no be 

had 

to see the Hlouse of 
ed 


had communieation 
} 
.OTras 
Every oni with him in 


thinking that the Cha rs, while 
hi uid D hal { Nadel 

vcrn- 
-ublicly and 
had ever maintained that the 


imbers of Le eislature 


every endeavour s 
it of 2 


served, | 


it an effective instrumet 
ment, should be pre 
priva 
existence 

was necessary to os government. He 
could net conceive of a better form of 
Government, than that of King, Lords, 
and € provided that each kept 
within its sphere. But when he 


* the Le or] 


te ly he 


of two C 


OoOmmons, 
proper 
saw one branch of islature absorb 
the powers of all three, and appear to stop 
ill improvement and all reform, then he 
thou eht it high time that the people should 
have the matte ingquured into, and, if pos- 

b] ike that body abandon its usurped 


: ger by working in its own 
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sphere, conduce to that purpose for which 

it was instituted—the maintenance of the 

liberties and happiness of the people. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


CorProrationRerorm(Lorps’ AMEND- 
MENTS).] On the Motion of Lord John 
Russell, the Lords’ Amendments to the 
Municipal Corporations’ Bill were taken 
into further consideration. 

Lord John Russell would first deal with 
the postponed Clauses, and afterwards 
take the schedules into consideration. He 
intended to propose to leave out that part 


of the preamble which related to rights of 


common and other property, as wellasthat 
part which referred to the exemption from 
tolls, and to introduce words placing that 
exemption on the same footing as it had 
been placed by the House of Commons, 
before the Bill went to the Lords—viz., 
that all persons now possessing actual or 
inchoate rights of exemption should be 
allowed to preserve them. As to the rights 
of common, he should be fully justified, 
on all grounds of public justice and sound 


policy, in proposing that all rights of 


common should cease with the present 
He did not, however, object 
to making some concession to the other 
branch of the Legislature upon this point. 
The Amendments proposed by the 
noble Lord were agreed to. 
Lord John Russell proposed to omit 


pOssessors. 


{COMMONS} 





‘ ike | 
the whole of the words imtroduced by the 
other House into Clause 15, respecting | 


the Councillors’ roll, and the lists of per- 
sons qualified to be made out by the Over- 
seers, 

The Amendment of the Lords was re- 
jected, 

On Clause 47, which imposes a penalty 
of 50. on any person not qualified acting 
as Mayor, Alderman, or Councillor, 

Lord John Russell said, that the ques- 
tion which he would now proceed to was 
that which was involved in Clause 47, 
whether the qualification required by the 
Lords’ Amendment should be a conti- 
nuous qualification, the party having given 
a bona fide qualification at the time of his 
taking office. The question was, whether 
a person so qualitied should not be consi- 
dered to be permanently qualified under 
this Act. To state the matter as fairly 
as he could, he must first say, that he felt 
there was considerable difficulty in de- 
ciding on this question; because un- 
doubtedly, as the Clause then stood, it 
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might produce considerable inconvenience 
and annoyance, if a person thus qualified, 
and qualified fairly, should, after having 
been duly qualified, meet with those 
casualties in trade to which all men en- 
gaged in business were liable, and sustain 
great loss, be required to declare upon 
the instigation, perhaps, of some political 
enemy, the fact of such losses, and with 
such declaration, perhaps to avow his own 
insolvency, or at least the deterioration of 
his property since the time of the election. 
But, on the other hand, they had agreed 
to the principle of qualification, and the 
whole House were anxious to carry that 
principle of qualification duly into effect. 
Looking to the Amendment suggested by 
the House of Lords, he thought that it 
contained provisions which might be so 
much evaded, that he was certainly dis- 
posed torecommend to the House a further 
Amendment which his hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor-General meant to 
move, which proviso his hon, and learned 
Friend would explain to the House, 
having reference to the case of costs on 
frivolous actions against persons supposed 
to act without the required bona fide 
qualification. He thought such a proviso 
was absolutely necessary to guard the 
persons who might be in office as Town 
Councilmen from those vexatious pro- 
ceedings to which they might be liable 
from the influence of party or political 
motives. With this intention on the part 
of his hon. and learned Friend, he would 
propose -after the words (this Clause in- 
flicts a penalty on persons not qualified, 
&e., acting as Mayor, Alderman, or Coun- 
cillor) *¢ without being duly qualified” to 
add the words, ‘* or during his continuance 
in office.” 

Mr. Robinson said, that he had an 
almost insuperable objection to this 
Amendment. He thought that under 
this Clause, great evils would arise. Sup- 
pose the case of a man who from some 
cause or other might become an object of 
dislike to the great majority of the Council; 
that man would be liable to be oppressed 
by the joint purse of the majority, who 
might seek to annoy him by invalidating 
his claim to the continuance of his office. 
Would any man contend, seriously, that a 
man who at the time of his being elected 
had a bona fide qualification of 1,0007. 
but who might afterwards sustain losses 
by which his property became deteriorated 
—would any man, he asked, under these 
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circumstances, contend that that man 
ought to be afterwards liable to be chal- 
lenged in respect to his qualification? He 
thought, that so far from amending or 
improving the constitution of the Town 
Council by such a Clause, it would have 
an effect directly the reverse. He should 
be sorry to divide the House on the ques- 
tion, inasmuch as it might give trouble, 
but he certainly had an insuperable ob- 
jection to this Clause altogether. 

The Solecitor said, that in 
rising to address the House, he laboured 
under some difficulty, from the apprelien- 
sion that the motives of those with whom 
he acted might be misunderstood. If he 
conceded himself to this qualification 
Clause which had been introduced, he 
must still say, that he was of opinion it 
would be found to deteriorate from the 
Bill. But if a qualification were intro- 
duced, it appeared to him, as had been 
stated yesterday, when the matter was dis- 
cussed, that it would be altogether nuga- 
tory, unless the qualification was one 
which was to be continuous. He ad- 
mitted the presence of the difficulty, but 
he said that difficulty was one which re- 
sulted from the introduction of the quali- 
fication, and he felt that this difficulty 
was tenfold enhanced by the present pro- 
vision, This was no new provision, be- 
cause it was introduced into every private 
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General 


Act, and he was told that in an Act of 


Parliament which regarded the local Go- 
vernment of the city of Worcester, the 
very words proposed were used ;— such 
being the case, he thought they were 
bound to put this Clause into such a state 
as should carry out his intention with the 
least possible evil. It had been proposed 
yesterday to insert the words at the time 
of making the declaration in reference to 
the qualification ; if these words were so 
inserted, then the matter referred to the 
qualification at the moment of the party 
establishing it. The Clause went on to 
say, that 1f any person should act in any 
of the capacities set forth without being 
duly qualitied, they should, for every 
such offence, forfeit and pay the sum 
of 501. The House would observe in the 
6th line of the Clause the words ‘every 
such oftinee.” Now, these words showed 
the House contemplated a continuing lia- 
bility to commit offences by reason of the 
qualification not continuing after accept- 
ance of office, whereas if it had intended 
that there should exist a qualification only 


{Sepr. 2} 
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at the time of election, more than one 
offence could not have been committed. 
Following up, therefore, what was evi- 
dently the intention of the House, he 
considered itt y that the words 
proposed by the noble Lord, “ or during 
his continuance in office,” shou'ld be in- 
serted. ‘The n i 
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vexatious suits. It was to his mind 
quite clear, that on 
culty would 
nobk i 
upwards of 50,000 persons spread over 
the vexatious 


prosecutions, on the ground of having be- 


vreal practi al diii- 
ion of the 


idment. Phere 


wise Prom the Insert 


\ 


Lord’s Am were 


country as much liable to 
come disqualtied under loecl acts, as 
Members of Town-councils would be, but 
such a prosecution was hardly instituted 
once in twenty years. However, to di- 
minish the means of annoyance as much 
as possible, he proposed to introduce a 
proviso to the effect that it should be 
competent to any party whom 
such a prosecution should be instituted, to 
apply for a Judge’s order, to be obtained 
within fourteen days after the issuing of 
process, calling on the plaintiff to give 
security for the payment of costs in such 
action, and that, in default of such se- 
curity being given, all further proceedings 
should be stayed, and the defendant in 
such cases should recover his full costs 
as between Attorney and Client. 

Mr. Warburton said, this was a secu- 
rity as far as it went, but the suggestion 
did not go far enough. In the choice of 
local Commissioners politics did not in- 
terfere ; politics did interfere with corpo- 
ration questions. They had heard much 
of the facility with which the Act might 
be amended hereafter; but let it be re- 
membered that, in respect to the Reform 
Bill, they bad been told that that was a 
permanent measure, and so would they be 


agatust 


jyeered at hereafter in respect to this Bill. 


Any person might bring a suit under this 
Clause, and he thought that they ought 
to limit this class of actions against the 
persons inculpated. If he looked at the 
Attorney-General, or the Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, they could not be suspected of im- 
proper bias, if this power were vested in 
them: or if it were the hon. and learned 
Member for Huntingdon, or the late Soli- 
citor -General (who differed from him 
widely in pol.tics), he should, of course, 
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trust them implicitly; but by this Clause 
any informer might be put forward by a 
political party. He would suggest, then, 
that the time should be limited within 
which these actions should be brought. 
He would also say, that the Attorney 
and Solicitor-General should be the only 
parties to bring these actions. 

Mr. Sergeant Wilde thought it was im- 
possible to suppose that the House of 
Lords were disinclined to take these 
amendments into consideration, because 
they would be found not inconsistent with 
the good objects which they sought. A bona 
Jide qualification was sought to be secured 
by the House of Lords, and these amend- 
ments would tend to allow that. He 
could not conceive that the House of Lords 
meant that the qualification to be taken 
up should cease. The observation of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Tamworth, made on a former evening, was 
one which was conclusive with regard to 
the disqualifying effect of this provision, 
A man, however, might be a contractor 
without being disqualified, though pos- 
sessing an advantageous interest. II, in- 
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deed, a party took office upon a mere 
colourable qualification, then let him be 


promptly disqualified from office. If, 
however, a man’s qualification were bona 
fide at the time of election, he was de- 
sirous that he should not be compelled to 
retire from the Council by reason of sub- 
sequent losses. He could see no serious 
consequences likely to arise from the 
Clause as it then stood. He would put 
the case of a tradesman who, at the time 
of his taking up his qualification, was 
possessed of 1,0002. but who might, per- 
haps, have calculated certain debts at 10s. 
in the pound, which eventually turned out 
to be not worth 5s, His property must 
be, therefore, deteriorated; and, in short, 
the operation of the Clause must be to 
allow of one party harassing individuals 
to an extent which could hardly be ima- 
gined. He thought, too, that it would be 
better to limit the penalties to less than 
that now proposed—namely, 50/. for every 
act done when not duly qualified, and 
that the action should only be brought 
three months after the commission of the 
offence. This enactment might ruin a 
man. He would propose, too, that it 
should be optional to a Councillor to re- 
tire whenever he was disqualified. He 
trusted that a bona fide qualitication at 
the time of taking office would be satis- 
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factory to that House and to the House of 
Lords. 

An Hon, Member begged to suggest 
whether this Clause did not hold out too 
strong an inducement or motive for parties 
to bring vexatious actions, with a view, 
perhaps, to crush a political foe. He 
would propose that no other party be en- 
titled to bring the action but a burgess of 
the town in which the individual resided ; 
and, also, that notice should be given of 
such action fourteen days after an action 
should lie. 

Mr. Ward thought that all that had 
occurred must have convinced the House 
that the Qualification Clause involved them 
more and more in difficulty. Let the 
House modify it as they would, it would 
hereafter be necessary to repeal it. 

Mr.. Lennard said, if property were to 
be the test of qualification, was it not suf- 
ficient that the party was possessed of it 
at the time of taking office. They ought 
not to subject men to this inquisitorial in- 
convenience, and he would be no party to 
such proceeding. Was not this a new 
principle, that a man having once estab- 
lished his qualification should be again 
compelled to show and prove it? Had 
they ever heard of a county Member in 
that House, for instance, being challenged 
as to his qualification from the fact of his 
property having been lessened from causes 
over which he had no control? To lay 
down such a principle as that was into- 
lerable and insulting. He would further 
propose to strike ont that part of the 
Clause which gave one-half of the penalty 
to the informer. 

Sir Robert Peel observed, that it was 
fruitless to divide now upon the principle 
of qualification. The noble Lord opposite, 
for the purpose of facilitating the settle- 
ment of the question, had stated what 
were the points he was disposed to con- 
cede. Of these the principle of a quali- 
fication was one. He had supported that 
principle, and he did not think he should 
raise himself in the opinion of any hon. 
Member if he were now to get up in his 
place and say that he did not think any 
qualification necessary. But when the 
noble Lord consented to a qualification he 
was bound to make it as good as possible. 
For his own part, it would quite have 
answered his purpose if the Clause had 
stood in the form in which it was origi- 
nally framed; but, when the Attorney- 
General inserted words which made it 
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necessary for a person to have a qualifica- 
tion at the time of his election to office, 
it also became necessary to add the words, 
“or during his continuance in office.” 
The Clause was certainly better as it ori- 
ginally stood, but it would now be neces- 
sary to have the double amendment. 
thought that the practical 
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had been greatly exaggerated. A similan 


proviso was inserted in a great many local | 
acts, and no advantage was taken of it. | 


The chance of retaliation would, in his 


opinion, practically control vexatious pro- | 


ceedings in the first instance. 


this objection of vexatious proceedings | 
being likely to be instituted would only | 
apply to those cases where the qualification | 
was on account of property, and not on| 
and this would narrow | 


account of rating, 
the sphere of inconvenience considerably. 
It was now asserted, thouch little of this 
was heard last night, that the parties 


would be influenced by political excite- | 
Why, that was what he said last | 


ment. 
night when the question of the choice of 
magistrates by the council was discussed, 
He had said, ‘ they will be acted upon by 
political feelings—they will be politicians.” 
Now that was admiited, and if so, and a 
party should be influenced by political 
animosity to bring a vexatious action 
against another, it would be right to avoid 
the danger of occasional qualification, as 
the prevalence of the same feelings might 
influence persons to qualify for the ocea- 


sion, with the intention of evading the | 
He thought that | 
the penalties could not safely be di-| 


penalties of the Act. 


minished. There could be no doubt that 


a continuous qualification must be re-| 
tained, if there was to be any qualifica- | 
He had no objection to con-| 


tion at all. 
fine the power of bringing these actions 
to the burgesses of the towns, and h 
should wish to diminish the time within 
which these actions were to be instituted. 
If the hon. and learned Attorney-General! 
would give up his amendment, the object 
of the noble Lord’s amendment 
be realized, but he did not see how that 
could otherwise be done. 

The Attorney-General should be most 


a) 


desirous to waive his amendment if it was | 


the pleasure of the House that he should 
do so, but he denied that the Clause as 


sent down from the House of Lords would | 


have been less objectionable without it. 
Mr, Charles Buller observed, that the 


{Serr. 2} 


He | 
difficulties | 
which would result from this amendment | 
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Clause must lead to great litigation. It 
was impossible that the Clause could be 
advantageously carried into operation 
while property continued to be of a fluc- 
tuating character. Take the case of a 
person connected with the hop trade. The 
supply of this article was of so uncertain 
and irreenlar a nature, that the man who 
traded in it might be perfectly well qua- 
lified at the into 
othee, and in three a 
considerable part or the whole of the pro- 
perty he ble. He 
thought if the parties were qualified in the 
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time of his entrance 


or four months los 


RE | : 
by which ecame elig 


hat ought to be considered 
and any accident 
sequently occ urred ought not to atiect the 
If a person’s house which 
at 302. were, after his election, 
ought that to disqualify 


first instance t 


which sub- 


7: 
sufiicient, 


qu ilifteation. 
was rated 
burned 
him ? 
the declaration that the party was pos- 
sessed of the qualification should be made 
once a-year, and that such a declaration 
should be final and sufficient. 

Mr. Blackburne said, he had voted for 
the proposal made the Attorney 
General, on the principle that the posses- 
sion of a qualification in the first instance 
would be sufficient. 

The Solicitor-General said, that agree- 
ably to a suggestion thrown out, he’ would 
add to the Amended Clause a proviso, to 
the efiect that no such action shall be 
instituted by any persons other than the 
bureesses of every such borough, and also 
that notice shall be served the defen- 
dant within fourteen days after such offence 
of the intention to brine such action. 
The and learned Gentleman also 
proposed that an addition, to the effect 
that if any person, shall by reason of not 
so qualified in respect of rating or 

prove not to be qualitied to act, 

| &e., should be introduced after the words 
—-“¢ If any Mayor, Alderman, or Coun- 
cillor shall act without having made the 
declaration herein required, or without 
being duly qualified.” 

Mr, Harvey said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s Amendment was of no value 

His object was to protect 
parties from vexatious prosecutions, by 
rendering it necessary that the informer 
| shall be a burgess, and that notice shall 
be given within fourteen days after the 
This would not protect 
| persons from vexatious proceedings, as all 


down, 


He should hereafter propose that 


by 


on 


} 
non. 


bein 


state 
tat 


whatever. 


| alleged offence. 


[such informations would be of a party 
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character, and therefore there would 
be no difficulty in getting a burgess 
to inform. He did expect that the hon. 
and learned Member would, as a greater 
protection against annoyance, have ren- 
dered it imperative that the informer should 
within the fourteen days give security for 
costs in the event of the prosecution failing. 

Mr. Baines asked the noble Lord (J. 
Russell) and the right hon. Baronet (Sir 


R. Peel), as regarded the criterion of 


qualification, whether a man holding a 
house of the actual value of 902. should 
be entitled to vote if the house were not 
rated at 30/.? In some parishes the houses 
were rated at their actual value, but in 
others they were only rated at one-fourth, 


which would exclude from the right of 


voting a party in possession of a house 


really of the value of treble the amount of 


qualification. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that if questions 
were now to be asked which had been 
decided last night, the debate would be 
interminable. He wished that every 
parish would rate upon the real value. 
Taking a nominal value or any other 
scale than the real value was an exceed- 
ingly absurd proceeding and contrary to 
common sense. 

The House divided on Lord John 
Russell’s Amendment: Ayes 155; Noes 
56; Majority 99. 

List of the Nors. 
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Alsager, Captain 
Arbuthnot, Hon. I. 
Ashley, Lord 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruen, Colonel EH. 
Borthwick, P. 
Barneby, J. 
Bonham, F’. R. 
Baring, F. T. 
Bentinck, Lord G, 
Cartwright, W. L. 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Damer,G . 
Davenpor E. D. 
Elves, J. 

Eaton, R. J. 
Fleming, J. W. 


Goulburn, Rt. Hn. H. 


Gordon, Hon. Capt. 
Grimston, Lord 
Halford, H. 
Hawkes, T. 

Herries, Rt. Hon, J. 
Jackson, J. D. 
Jones, Captain 

Law, F. 

Longfield, R. 
Lewis, W. 


Lowther, J. H. 
Manners, Lord C. 
Neeld, J. 
Nichol, J. 
Peel, Sir R. 
Palmer, R. 
Praed, W. M. 
Price, G. 
Pemberton, T. 
Ross, C. 
Russell, C. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sheppard, T. 
Stormont, Lord 
Sandon, Lord 
Sibthorpe, Colonel 
"Trench, Colonel 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Wortley, Hon. J. 
Worcester, Lord 
Wilbraham, B. 
Wyndham, W. 
Walter, J. 
Wynn, C.W W 
Tellers. 
Vreshfield, J. W. 
Goulburn, E. 
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The Solicitor-General said, he should 
then propose, as another Amendment to 
this Clause, that it should be lawful for a 
party against whom an action might be 
brought, upon obtaining a Judge’s order 
to serve the plantiff with a notice requiring 
him to give, within a limited time, secu- 
rity for costs in case he should fail in his 
proceedings, and that the proceedings 
should be stayed till such security was 
given and approved off; also providin: 
that no such action shall be brought 
except by a burgess of the borough, and 
only in case he shall give notice within 
fourteen days after the ground of action 
accrued of his intention to bring such 
action. 

Acreed to, 

Lord John Russell said, on the Clause 
which.provided that a new rate should be 
levied at the Cinque Ports, he doubted 
very much whether the House ought to 
agree to the Amendment of the Lords. 
That Amendment was for levying a rate 
according to rules that had not been in 
practice in those boroughs before. He 
thought it would be better to leave the 
law in such a state as that some distinct 
legislation might be come to with respect 
to the Cinque Ports, rather than to intro- 
duce any new practice into those boroughs 
by this measure. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the alteration 
which had been made had left certain 
boroughs without the means, unless by 
resorting to some new rate, of defraying 
the expense attending the prosecutions of 
the additional number of criminals which 
had been transferred to them. At the 
same time he doubted, with the noble 
Lord, the propriety of agreeing to this 
Clause, standing as it did; but the ques- 
tion was, whether the House ought not to 
add some Amendment to the Amendment 
of the Lords. 

Clause agreed to, with an understanding 
that a Bill with retrospective operation 
should be introduced next Session to re- 
medy any inconveniences. 

Lord John Russell then proposed that the 
House should proceed to the considera- 
tion of the Clause disqualifying Members 
of the Council not belonging to the Church 
of England from interfering with the 
patronage of livings in the gift of Corpo- 
rations. He believed the most convenient 
way would be to take Clause L in con- 
junction with Clause M, and to discuss 
the principle of both at the same time. 
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TheChancellor of the Exchequer thought 
both Clauses came now legitimately under 
the consideration of the House, and the 
best course would be to discuss first what 
they intended to substitute before being 
called on to rejectthe Lords’ Amendments. 
He was ready to admit that the proposi- 
tion which he made last night was not 
altogether free from objection, but it was 
the besi, the most direct, and the most 
satisfactory that he could devise after 
mature consideration, and he had the 
gratification to find, that, the veneral 
opinion was in favour of it upon both sides 
of the House. ‘That proposition was, that 
a Clause should be introduced by way of 
amendment to this proviso, by which 
within a reasonable time after the passing 
of the act, Corporate Bodies should be 
bound to sell their Ecclesiastical property ; 
he had framed a Clause to that effect, and 
the only alteration in it, ascompared with 
the proposal which he made last night 
was one to which he believed the House 
would be most ready to accede,—namely, 
that instead of applying the whole of the 
sum realized by the sale of those livings 
at once to the use of the town, the capital 
should be invested in the public securities, 
and the interest only applied in aid of the 
borough-fund. 
suggestion which had been made to him 
since entering the House, he had also to 
propose that the sales of this property 
should be carried on under the direction, 
advice, and control of the Board of Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. (The right hon. 
Gentleman brought up the Clause, to the 
effect above stated.) 

Mr. Freshfield suggested to the right 
hon. Gentleman that it would be necessary 
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to provide for the presentation to any | 
vacancy which should occur between the | 
Should | 
any such occurrence take place how and | 
by whom was the presentation to be | 


passing of the Act and the sale. 


made ? 
Sir Robert Peel thought it was neces- 


sary on occasions like the present to over- | 


look minor difficulties, and although he 
saw undoubtedly great obstacles in the 
way of compelling sales of property of this 
nature, yet considering that the proposal 


of the right hon, Gentleman would relieve | 


them from the pressure of considerable 
difficulty on both sides in the way of a 
satisfactory settlement of the Corporation 
Question, he was content for the present 
to waive all such objections. The adoption 
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of the right hon. Gentleman’s proposition 
had met with the willing consent of seve- 
ral of his hon. Friends ; and he was bound 
to say that the transfer of this patronage 
to individuals, if it could have been 
effected with the entire consent of the 
Corporations, would be a good thing for 
the Church ; because it would put an end 
to that sort of which was un- 
avoidable where the members of a popular 
body had avoice in the nomination, and 
which was so peculiarly odious and ob- 
jectionable in the case of spiritual prefer- 
ment. Apart, therefore, from the consi- 
deration of the principle of property, and 
looking at the question abstractedly, he 
thoucht by individuals 
subject to individual responsibility would, 
on the whole, be an improvement; but 
believing that the proposition of the right 
Gentleman would tend remove 
considerable difticulties in the way of 
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canvass 


1 
th 


e nomination 


hon. to 
an 
amicable arrangement with regard to this 
whole he would in the 
slightest degree oppose its adoptions He 
must, however, be allowed to insist, that 
the Lords in introducing this Clause had 
no intention or design whatever of trench- 
ing upon the great principle of perfect 
civil equality between Dissenters and 
members of the Church of Eneland. He 
| did not wish to provoke any discussion 
on the subject; but when so much had 
been urged to the of 
‘*new distinctions,” he leave to 
say that so late as 1833 a Bill was intro- 
duced by his Majesty’s present Government 
with res} the Church of Irejand, 
certain Commissioners were appoi ted, 
and in the very first Clause they were 
required to make oath as follows :—* ] 
do hereby solmnly declare, and in the pre- 
sence of God, testify and declare that I 
im a member of the United Church of 
England and Ireland as bv law established. 
Witness my hand.” That was in a Bill 
| introduced by the Whigs, but it was not 
his object to provoke discussion and he, 
therefore, would make no further remarks 
| on the Clause, but give his assent to it. 
Mr. Sergeant Wrlde said, that it would 
have been absolutely impossible for that 
House to adopt the clause which had been 
sent down by the House of Lords, a clause 
which the to the 
Church of England could not have devised 


measure, not 
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was, in every point of view, highly de- 
sirable that the ecclesiastical patronage of 
the Corporatins should be sold. If it 
NTE ‘ere ee ee lown bv 
were not, and if the Clause sent down by 


the House of Lords were agreed to, let it 
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be considered how difficult it would be to 
determine what exactly constituted a mem- 
1 {’ 1 ‘1 } cr Y 1 ! ' 

ber of the Church of Eneland, and, there- 
1 


fore, Wbat members of the Corporation 


were ent nomination, 


| 1] 
bbe fact could be as 


itled to concur In the 
5 : ss on a] 

certainea oniy DY the 

examination oi servants ana 


and lone discuss! 


le troduce a pi 
tO WLPOauUCe a Pro- 


Yr th 


investi ut} 


ting 
sale in the public securities, they 
should be applied to the payment of the 
debts of the 
debts existed. 

Sir Welliam Follett perfectly concurred 


Corporations, if any 
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Mr. Hughes ITughes said, there were fou 
lectureships in the City of Oxford, founded 
by the late Earl of Lichfield, and endowed 
with fifteen shares in the Oxford Canal; 
he wished to know what effect this Clause 
would have in suchacase? He trusted that 
the hon. and learned Attorney-General 
would state,forthe information of the House, 
what he had been so good as to state to 
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' him personally, as to the mode in which 


ILDESSES, | 


those lectureships would be treated. 

Tlie Attorney-General replied, that such 
s those referred to by the hon. 
Member, being of the nature of charitable 
foundations, would be included within the 
exceptions to the Clause. 

Mr. Lennard suegested that the nomi- 
nation to livings, when taken from the 
Corporations, should be given to the pa- 
rishioners. There was no point upon which 
the feelings and wishes of any body of 


cases 


, people should be more considered than in 


va 
e proceeds 


such | 


the appointment of their spiritual pastor. 
He thought it would be most desirable 
that the parishioners should at least have 
a voice in the appointment of the clergy- 
man. He begged to press this point most 


| earnestly upon the consideration of the 


; 
in the expediency of adopting the Amend- | 


ment of the 
the Exchequer 
which the Le 

erence to this ill. He thoucht it was 


. ¥ | 1 my ibd 1 
avoiding all the difficulty 


rr *y 

the best 
felt to exist to the passing of the Bull whe- 
er in tl nscientious fi lings f indi- 


| 
viduals 


another 


How eNist 


that patronaze | 


though not strictly siastical, savourec 
strongly of it. le meant lectureships in 
chapels, the gilt of Corp rations, which were 
in value often only 502. a-vear, 
the liberality of the inhabitants voluntarily 


made up generally to about 300/. a-year. 


right hon. the Chancellor of 


minder the areumstanees in) 
under the circumstan Ss In 


but which | 


To avoid all the inconvenience and odium | 
| introduction of the amended Clause, yet 


of exposing these appointments to a can- 


vass, he should suggest that those in future | 


be in the gift of the Bishop of the diocese. 
He was impressed with a firm belief that 
there was a greater inconvenience and in- 
delicacy in permitting these appointments 
to be a matter of canvass than from any 
contest, however warm, for civil offices, 


{ 
} 
| 
| 
} 


| 


Government. 

Mr. Wynn expressed his approbation of 
the Clause proposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and hoped that the sug- 
eestion of placing the sale of corporate 
ehurch-property under the control of 
Church Commissioners would be attended 
to. He hoped, also, that some provision 
would be made, should vacancies occur in 
the interim, for authorising the Council or 
the Bishop of the Diocese, to fill them up. 

Lord John Russell thought, that with 
regard to the suggestion, that in the interim 
the right of appointment should be either 
in the Council or the Bishops, that as his 
right hon. Friend had fixed atime for such 
sales by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
these latter could not delay the sale beyond 
the time specified. He was happy to find 
that so much unanimity prevailed with 
respect to the principle of the Clause; for 
though he certainly would cast no insinu- 
ation upon the motives which led to the 


he should have opposed its retention in the 
Bill, 


Mr. Roebuck could not help considering 


| the Clause proposed by the right hon, the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer as one of a 
most gross and disgraceful nature. It 
proposed to meet the difficulty felt by cer- 
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tain parties as to the admission of dissen- | teachers; 
ters into the Town-council, namely, as to} make a p 
the possibility of a dissenter having the | ett 
power, in his capacity of councillor, to |} 

dispose of church patronage. What did | a 

the Government propose to do? Why, | 

they got over that difficuliy by selling the | 

power; and then what was to prevent a | 
dissenter from buying every one of these 

dieces of church patronage ? It was not | bly 


getting over the difficulty: it was 
removing it. And look : 

ciple contained ii 

House taxed 

payment of ‘site ters 
power of appou * those 


pl: iced it in ivr S11 canis h 


what the y calied the benefit 
lished Church, that is 

the principle that the Fstabli 
could not be well governed 
placed the appointment of 1 

irresponsible hands. ‘That 
meaning of this sale of the church 

The Church of England, or some 
pretending to feel a peculiar interest in that 
Church, talked much about uniformity of 
belief: that was not their principle; the 
principle of the Established Church was} woul 
universality of pay.—[* Oh!” |—He knew | into hi: 
well that some Members would ery “ Oh!” | by savin 
at that. But look at what they had done. | favour 
They did not care whether an infidel or a} chure 
Jew bought this church patronage: so he} a | 
were not a responsible person, they did not 
care at all who had the power of appointin 
the ministers of sng Church. le vw 
aware he should be lang h 

gentlemen opposite i 

people choosing thei 

the Dissenters Bes t ieir ministers 

he should like to know where they 

find a more respectable bi my of met 

the Dissenting ministers? There! 

say that it would be an inj 

Church to give the people that power, was 
to say that the Chureh did not like thi 
principle of responsibility. ‘To give 
power of selling the church-property, also 
wave a parliamentary sanction to simony.— 
[* Oh! Oh!’\|—He wanted to know what 
was simony? He was aware it was prac- 
tised every day by a gross evasion “of the | 

law: and that was what they were eercad mis 

to do now. On these grounds he (Mr. } sisting 
Roebuck) objected to the Clause proposed, 

giving the power of selling the Charch- 
property, as taking out of the hands of the} s 
people the power of choosing their own ! 
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the different clergymen belonged. With 
Tespect to Liverpool, which was very pe- 
culiarly situated with regard to its C hurch- 
property, he considered it would be ad- 
visable to postpone the sale, and to give 
full opportunity to that town for an appeal 
to the wisdom and justice of Parliament. 
He would saya few words on the question, 
in whose hands the presentations should 
be placed, supposing any should become 
vacant before the sale. Some had sug- 
ested the Bishop of the Diocese. In 
bjecting to that proposition, he abstained 
from casting any general censure as to the 
mode in which the B ishops had exercised 
their Church-patronage : for though there 
might be insulated cases deserving of 
reprobation, yet generally they deserved 
the Bishops’ approbation of the House. 
He objected on this ground: that the 
preferments were scattered through the 
different dioceses, not in any thing like 
an equal proportion, but were congre- 
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or 
> 
( 


gated together in one or two districts, as in | 
of Bristol, where he believed there | 


the case 
would be found not less than twenty— 
increasing, he might also remark the 
difficulty of sale—since the advowsons 
being so contiguous to each other, there 
would of course be great scarcity of pur- 
chasers. (¢ ‘onsidering, therefore, that prob- 
ably one half of the advowsons would 
be vacant before the sale took place, he 
thought the proposal of his hon. and 
jJearned Friend would give tosome diocesans 
an amount of patronage which, for various 
reasons, it would be unadvisable to confer 
on them. ‘There was no reason why this 
patronage might not be vested 

Crown; forthis reason, that eases would 
arise in which individuals would acquire 
an influence over certain Bishops, as in 
the case of near relations or connexions, 


and obtain preferments which it would be | 
| 6,000. His proposition was, that all towns 


improper to confer on them ; whereas the 
Crown, 


more justice and advantage to the public, 
and on the whole it appeared more advis- 
able to give this patronage to the Crown 
than to private individuals. One word 
more as to Lectureships; he certainly had 
felt that as a difficulty; 
knowledge and experience went, this 
Clause would answer the purpose till 
another Bill could be framed ; at any rate 
it was not an insuperable difficulty, and 
should not prevent his giving a cordial 
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having strength and power to! 
maintain its own resolution, would probably | 
exercise its influence in this respect with | 


but as far as his | 
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support to a Clause, which proposed a 
conciliatory, and, he trusted, a successful 
adjustment of this question, 

Colonel Stbthorp supported the propo- 
sition of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Borthwick was in favour of the mo- 
tion ; but the impatience of the House was 
so strongly manifested that the hon, Gen- 
tleman was not audible almost throughout 
the whole of his speech. 

Clause agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
proposed a proviso, to the eftect, that 
in the case of a vacancy arising before 
any sale shall have taken place, such va- 
eancy shall be supplied by the Bishop of 
the diocese. 

Mr. Wilks was apprehensive that the 
proviso would increase the patronage of the 
Bishop; to which he strongly objected. 
He would suggest that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners should be directed to fix a 
period within which the sale should take 
place; and then, if any vacancy should 
in the meantime occur, he should have no 
objection to the Bishop making the ap- 
polntment. 

Lord John Russeli did not believe the 
proviso would have any such effect as the 
hon. Gentleman apprehended. 

Proviso agreed to. 

Lord John Russell would next proceed 
to the Schedules. He did not purpose to 
object altogether to the Amendment in- 
troduced by the Lords; but should pro- 
pose to take a middle course, between the 
scale as originally agreed to by the Com- 
mons, and that which had been substi- 
tuted by the Lords. By the scale adopted 
by the Commons, it was provided, that 
there should be no town divided into wards 
unless the population amounted to 12,000 ; 
but: the Amendment of the Lords com- 
menced with towns having a population of 


having a population under 9,000 should 
not be divided into wards. Towns from 
9.000 to 14,000 inhabitants should be di- 
vided into two wards, with six Aldermen 
and eighteen Councillors; from 14,000 to 
18,000 into three, six Aldermen and eight- 
een Councillors; from 18,000 to 24,000, 
into four wards, with eight Aldermen and 
twenty-four Councillors; from 24,000 to 
36,000 into five wards, with ten Alder- 
men and thirty Councillors; from 36,000 
to 48,000 into six wards, with twelve 
Aldermen and forty-five Councillors. With 
regard to Bristol and Liverpool, he pro- 
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posed to adopt a different scale, and to 
preserve the numbers fixed by the 
Lords. He believed it would be founda 
that the scale which he thus proposed to 
substitute would be found to be more 
consistent with the general principle of the 
Bill than the amended scale introduced 
by the Lords. With respect to the places 
struck out of the schedule by the Lords, 
there were only three which he shoula pro- 
pose to restore, namely, Alnwick, Yeovil, 
and Llanelly. The noble Lord concluded 
by moving that the schedule, as amended 
by him, should be adopted. 

The first schedule, as amended by the 
noble Lord, was agreed to. 

On the second schedule, 

Lord John Russell moved that the Town 
of Alnwick, which had been struck out by 
the Lords, be restored to this schedule. — 

Mr. Freshfield thought, that this was a 
town which ought n to have been 
meddled with, and objected to its 
tion. 

Lord Howick contended that it ought 
tobe inserted in the schedule, and theretore 
supported the restoration. 

The Amendment was agreed to, 
the town of Alnwick replaced in the 
schedule. The towns of Yeovill, and 
Lianelly were also replaced in the schedule 
as originally sent from the Commons. 

The remaining schedules were agreed 
to. 

Lord John Russell moved that a Com- 
mittee be appointed to draw up the reasons 
with then 


Marriage Act 


as 


‘ver 


restora- 


and 


to be assigned, in a conference 
Lordships, why this House disapproved of 
some of the Amendments which then 
Lordships had made in the Bill. 


Committee appormted, 


Marriace Acr AmenpMeNt.] Mr. 
Serjeant Talfourd moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Marriage Act 
Amendment Act which had received the 
Royal Assent on Monday last. The House 
was aware that the Bill came from the 
House of Lords with the provision that all 
marriages celebrated two years before th 
passing of the Act should be declared 
valid. That he considered inconsistent 
with the intentions of this House, in pass- 
ing the measure; but in the House of 
Commons it was proposed, that 
marriages should be legalised which took 
place up to the time “of the passing of 
the Act, but those which were solemnized 
previous to the printing of the Act, which 


not 
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| rights of the brewers ought not to be in- 
terfered with, and would be violated if the 
ill proposed were to be passed. This 
| Bill would not prevent any man going to 
j the theatre to see the elephants or other 
| animals of any length of ear, or men in the 
skins of elephants, for such he heard were 
exhibited on the stage. Men would not 
refuse to go to the theatre because they 
could go to an alehouse and have music 
} and dancing, ‘This monopoly was, he re- 
peated, like the monopoly claimed as a 
vested interest by the brewers; it was an 
| monopoly, not created, as of 
ssity, by the thing itself; and, there- 
fore, not entitled to be considered asa 
vested right. ‘There was this difference, 
too, that in these houses the dancing was 
» be by the persons shown, as on the 
stave of a theatre, but by the persons 
themselves who formed the company. — In 
| his opinion, amusements of this innocent 
ought to be encouraged among the 
| peo} We had too little of them in this 

country He was sure that noble Lords 

opposite were of the same opinion, and for 
| iimself he declared that he was disposed 
| ereatly to favour any measures which would 
have the effect of withdrawing people from 
beer and gin shops, and inducmg them to 
| seek relaxation of a better kind. 

The Earl of Glengall suggested that 
this arguing of the question had_ better 
be reserved for the third reading. 

Lord Brougham observed, that what he 
had said now might be considered as said 
upon the third reading, with a view to 
spare their Lordships’ time. He must 
say, that if Counsel were to be heard upon 
this bill, for which be saw no pretence 
whatever, he feared. ahat at this late period 
of the Session there was not a chance for 
the Bill to pass. 

The Marquess of Salisbury said, that 
agreeing as he did with the noble and 
learned Lord, that the innocent recreations 
of the lower orders of the people should be 
encouraged, (and he was sorry to say that 
this was not sufficiently done by our laws, 
which indeed had too much of a tendency 
to prevent them), he could not but recol- 
lect at the same time what were the rights 
of others, and in this case he did not 
think that their Lordships could fairly 
;come to a decision on the Bill without 
hearing counsel and evidence as to those 
rights. He wished the noble and learned 
Lord to consider the motion made, that the 
Bill be read a third time, and to allow him 
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at once to move as an Amendment, that 
it be read a third time this day three 
months. 

Lord Brougham: the noble Mar.uess 
may do as he pleases: I have no power 


here any more than any one else on this 


side of the House. 
Bill postponed for three montlis. 


pT. 3} Petition Explanation. 
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TIrHES AND THE Cuurcn (IRELAND) | 


Peririon : Expranation.j Lord Lynd- 
hurst, in presenting a Petition from Ips- 
wich on the subject of the Irish Chureh 


Bill, said, that he wished the purport oj 


this petition to be clearly and distinctly 


understood by their Lordships. That bill, 


as their Lordships knew, was directed to 
the attainment of two objects, and one ob 
ject which it had in view was the commu- 
tation and settlement of tithes in Ireland 
It was stated in the course of the debates 


which had taken place on this subject, and 


the fact was admitted on all hands, as well 
by the noble Lords opposite as by th 
noble Lords who sat on this side of 1 
House, that it was a measure of 

and paramount importance, involvin 

it did, the security and tranguill 
Ireland. Now, he apprehended 1 

was no connection between the se 

of the tithe question and the othe: 

the Bill, which had for its object the 
questration of 860 Irish benefices, and th 
appropriation of their revenues to other 
than ecclesiastical purposes. He thought 
their Lordships would coneur with him in 
saying—indeed, they had already expres- 
sed their opinion on the point—that two 
objects in every way so dissimilar could not 
properly be embraced in a single measure 
—that they ought to form the subject ia 
short of two Bills, and not of one. ‘Then 
Lordships had agreed to all that part of 


the measure which related to the first of 


those objects, because they considered it 
of first rate importance, as every thing con- 
nected with the peace and tranquillity of 
Ireland was; but notwithstandine this, 
and even though they had assented to so 
much of the Bill as related to the settle- 
ment of tithes, he understood that his 
Majesty’s Ministers did not intend to send 
down that part of the measure to the othe: 
House of Parliament. The reason al- 
leged for this course was, that the Bill in 
its altered shape would not meet with a 
favourable reception from the other branch 
of the Legislature ; but he on the contrary 
was prepared to assert, and that too on the 
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had in effect been defeated. Their Lord- 
ships had been afforded two opportunities 
of settling the Tithe Question, and they had 
twice rejected the measures brought in to 
accomplish that object. They had op- 
posed the Bill of the last Session, by which 
a settlement would have been obtained ; 
and what was the consequence of their re- 
jection of that Bill? Why that it became 
necessary to couple with it other Amend- 
ments than those originally proposed for 
adoption before the question could be 
settled. They had during the present 
Session re jected the second op portunity 
which had been given to them of setting 
the matter at rest, and when another op- 
portunity be afforded to them he 
really did not know. This, however, he 
must say, that the whole of the respon- 
sibility of having left the question open, 
and whatever the eons equences to arise 
from it to the Chureh of Eueland and Ire- 
land might be, would rest with the noble 
Lords opposite—with the majority of that 
House by whom the Bill was defeated, and 
not with his Majesty’s Government. 

Lord Lyndhurst: We rejected no Clause 
in that part of the Bill which related to 
the settlement of the Tithe Question. 

The Duke of Wellington should like to 
know by what proc ess of reasoning those 
who sat on his side of the House were to 
be held responsible for the not passing of 
a Bill over which they had no power? 
He insisted that whatever the responsibility 
was, which the abandonment of this mea- 
sure might incur, that responsibility would 
rest with those who had the power over it, 
and might, if they pleased, have passed 
that portion of it to which their Lordships 
had given their sanction, and not with any 
other persons, The noble Lords on the 
other side of the House contended that the 


would 


two parts of this Bill were inseparably | 


connected, but this he denied. The first 
part of the Bill went to provide for the re- 
covery of tithes, while the other part was 
neither more nor less than an act of spo- 
liation—-he meant the confiscation of a 
number of Church benefices, for the purpose 
of applying their revenues to secular pur- 
poses. He should like to know what 
possible connexion there was between two 
such subjects. He could see none. It 
was true that the noble Lords opposite as- 
serted that they were connected ; but they 
had given no proof from which a connex- 
ion could be even inferred. 
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the fact. He, on the other hand, was 
prepared to state that they were not only 
distinct subjects, but that they should be 
made the foundation of separate Bills. If 
the noble Lord at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government meant to bring the two ques- 
tions before their I ordships fairly he would 
introduce them in distinct measures, in 
order that each might be decided upon its 
merits, and without reference to the other. 
The Tithe Question had really nothing 
whatever to do with the Question of Ap- 
propriation, and he could not understand 
why the noble Lord had nixed them to- 
gether except it was for the purpose of 
accomplishing the destruction of the 
Charch of Ireland covertly. Having failed 
in obtaming that purpose, what did the 
— Lord do? Why, he accused noble 

Lords.on that side of the House with 
having rejected a measure which threatened 
the Protestant Church of Ireland with an- 
nihilation. The noble Lord complained 
that the Tithe Bill of last year had been 
thrown out by their Lords ships ; but did not 
his (the Duke of W ellington’s) noble 
Friend explain last night the grounds on 
which that measure had been rejected ? 
That Bill was defeated, not because it 
proposed to convert tithe into a rent- 
charge, but because it was to remit two- 
fifths of the incomes of the clergy, and 
provided that one-fifth of their future in- 
comes should be paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund. Their Lordships very properly 
refused to agree to any such proposition, 
and it was on that ground that he objected 
to the measure. He voted against the 
Bill of last year because he felt bound so 
to vote, and he supported an Amendment 
tothe Bill of this year on the same ground. 
With respect to the part of the Bill of the 
present year which he had supported, all 
he would say now was, that neither he 
nor those who acted with him could be 
held responsible for the non-passing of so 
much of that Bill as had been approved of 
by them. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne: My Lords, 
I should not have addressed any observa- 
tions to your Lordships, after the complete 
and satisfactory declarations of my noble 
Friend, if the noble Duke opposite had 
not thought fit, in the course of what he 
has said, to make a declaration which | 
must distinctly deny—that the Bill re- 
cently, and, | must say, unfortunately for 
the irish Church, rejected by your Lord- 


nothing but their naked assertion to show | ships, was presented to Parliament under 
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colour of another object, but with the real 
object of promoting the destruction of the 
Church of Ireland. It is easy to make 
such an assertion, but I as confidently 
deny it. My Lords, that Bill was, in my 
opinion, a Bill to save and rescue the 
Church of Ireland from the state 
jeopardy in which it was placed by the 
vote of your Lordships last year, and that 


state of jeopardy 1 in which, by the vote of 


this year, it is now again placed. But the 
noble Duke, and I suppose also the noble 
and learned Lord, for I did not hear the 
whole of what he said, asked if the mean- 
ing of the Government was to provide for 


the collection of tithes for the benefit of 


the Church, why that had been coupled 
with a provision distinct from such an 
object ? I will tell your Lordships why — 
[Lord Lyndhurst: 1 do not ask that ques- 
tiov.] I do not know whether the noble 
and learned Lord has asked that question; 
I concluded he had from the part of his 
speech which I did hear. The noble Duke 
did ask it, and to him I shall apply myself, 
My Lords, we coupled these two provi- 
sions for this plain reason, that by this 
Bill an immense boon was by the people 
of England proposed to be granted to the 
Church of Ireland, and I know not the 
means by which this great boon could be 
secured, but by connexion with what was 
a provision, not for the destruction of the 
Chureh of Ireland, no, but a provision 
for the application of funds not received 
aud used by the Chureh of 
of tunds inapplicable, vain, 
doned by that Chueh, 


lreland— but 
useless, 
inasmuch 


as hore 


of these funds were applied by it In any 
quarter, and even they were only proposed 


to be suspended, not taken 
sav that the application of these funds to 
the purposes of the Church was renewable 
whenever the Church was In a state to use 
them. The use to which those funds were 
intended to be applied was the rational 
consideration —was the proper accompa- 
niment of one of the largest grants ever 
proposed in Parliament; and what, my 
Lords, were the advantages which might 
have been secured, had you thought pro- 
per to go into the consideration of the 
whole of this question, not into one part 
of it or into another, but to look at it like 
statesmen, to weigh well the advantages 
which it would give to the Church of Ire- 


land in the peculiar circumstances In | 


which that Church is now placed ? Noble 


of 


aban- | 


away, and [| 
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that they differ from us; if they do—if 
they differ from the Government—if sari 
think that a Bill of this nature could t 

introduced or persevered with in the other 
House Parliament, is it not open to 
any one of them to take up any part of 
this Bill; and if they think it is possible 
to carry such a Bill through Parliament, 
are they not abandoning their duty—are 
they not abandoning, in their view, the 
interests of the Church of Ireland, if they 
do not take it up, and offer it to the other 
House? Is it not for those who think it 
possible to attain what | am ready to ad- 
mit would be inestimable advantage, 
the final settlement of the Tithe Question, 
to attempt it? For myself, I know of no- 
thing hot danger and ‘mischief that could 
accrue from the attempt to throw this Bill 
In its present state upon the other 
House of Parliament, in opposition and 
defiance to the declared opinion of that 
House; and I think that the people of 
England, in making these concessions to 
the Irish Church, had a right to the aban- 
donment of that which was not useful but 
useless, and to suspend its application, not 
for the purpose of destroying the Church, 
but of removing from that Church a stigma 
under which it appears to be sinking at 
this time, and under which, doomed 
by this House to remain, it will, I say it 
with unfeigned and deep regret, | am 
afraid it will at last sink irretrievably. 

Ihe Earl of Roden denied that this Bill 
was a boon to the clergy of Ireland. It 
wasa Bill by which 850 benelees were, 
fell ; to be deprived of the 
of religious instruction, of being 
taueht the doctrines of Christ. That did 
not show that the Bill had for its object 
| the of the 
| Protestant religion in -lreland, and if he 
possessed the ¢ 
the Marquess, 


an 


back 


lat one swoop, 


means 





establishment or maintenance 


dient or the eloquence of 
hi show that it 
must have an exactly opposite effect. It 
would be folly to hide their eves from the 
fact. There man that was not 
really aware that this Bill was only what 
it had been called elsewhere, an instal- 
ment to a party in the other House of 
Parliament. He believed that to be the 
fact, and that there was but good reason 
for saying so. He affirmed that this mea- 
sure must be attended with the destruc- 
tion of the Protestant Establishment in 


noble coul | 


was ho 





| stated his view of the subject 


Ireland. The noble Duke had mghtly 
t, when he 


Lords on the other side of the House say! said that such must be the effect of this 
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Bill; and he could not understand how 
noble Lords opposite, if they were anxious, 
as they said they were, for the settlement 
of the question, could refuse to carry this 
part of the Bill. They knew that they 
could carry it if they chose; but when they 
told noble Lords on this side of the House 
to take it up, they knew well enough that 
no noble Lord could carry through a Bill 
of this sort. He repeated, that this Bill had 
for its object, not by the noble Lords op- 
posite, but by those who supported them, 
the destruction of the Church of Ireland. 
The Earl of Wicklow denied that the | 
Bill was a boon to the clergy of Ireland, 
but was a grant made for the clergy in 
consequence of the interference of the 
Government in preventing them from the 
collection of tithes. The clergy, if they 
had received the aid which the Govern- 
ment were bound to afford, would not have 
required ae grant, ae on grant was 
made that 
the tithes athe not be c he te "9 It was 
gross injustice to call it a boon to the 
clergy. It was easy for the noble Mar- 
quess to say, let noble Lords on this side 
of the House take up the Bill, but he as- 
serted, that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to carry through its own Bills. He 
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the Church was now left was with the 
Government. 

Lord Brougham: If your Lordships 
are, | was going to say excited, but | 
will say moved by the situation in which 
you now are, I am sorry for you: | 
am sorry for the painful feelings you 
must now experience. But it is not my 
fault, for just before the division I took 
leave to state, to lay before you rather, 
fully, the inevitable consequences of com- 
ing to that vote which you appeared to me 
| bent upon coming to, I spoke strongly 
then, for I felt strongly, I feel strongly 


for you now; if you had only felt as you 


now feel, at shes right time, before you ‘did 


ithe deed, like some other persons in the 


same situation, you might have avoided 
it. After doing the deed, persons in this 
situation are apt to throw blame upon 


| others. By such means they try to appease 


| their 


consciences, to quell the remon- 
strances of their bitter feelings against 
their past misconduct. The attempt never 
succeeds. The noble Lords recommend 


| his Majesty’s Ministers to carry the Bill 
in its present state to the House of Com- 


| mons, and to pass it there. 
ibe done, 


understood why the provision which ac- | 


companied the Bill had been introduced. 
It was well known that the noble Vi count, 
when he took the reins of Government, 
stated that he was pledged to that prin- 
ciple, so that he (Lord Wicklow) was not 
surprised when this Bill came into this 
House, that it should have that provision 
in it; but surely when the noble Viscount 
had fulfilled his pledge, when he had in- 
troduced this Bill in this manner, when 
he had advocated this principle in this 
House, and found that though the prin- 
ciple was adopted by a small majority in 
the other House of Parliament, it was one 
which neither of the other branches of the 
Legislature would tolerate—finding it im- 
possible to continue this provision in the 
Bill, he might feel it his duty to recom- 
mend the Bill in its present state to his 
friends in the other House of Parliament, 
and with their support, of which he was 
sure, and with the support of those who 
had in that House voted against this pro- 
vision, he might pass the Bill at once, and 
make it the law of the land. The noble 
and learned Lord, therefore, had been 
justified in asserting that the responsi- 
bility of the lamentable state in which 





} Mary concurrence, 


| to carry through 





It could not 
The noble Earl opposite says, 
as in an answer to the unanswerable state- 
ment of the noble Marquess, and to the 
question, ** Why don’t you take up the 
Bill 0” he says, “* Oh, we cannot, but you 
ought; it is ‘the duty of a Government to 
carry through its own measures.” My 
Lords, no man can more fully assent to 
that proposition than I do, it has my ple- 
It is the duty of any 
still more of any Government, 
measures that are mea- 
sures of their own. But they are not to 
carry through measures of other people— 
measures which they diapprove of—of 
which the ‘y have distinctly stated their dis- 
approval in every staze—of which they 
gave notice of their disapproval, and of 
their intention to act on that disapproval ; 
for not only [, as an individual, but my 
noble Friends near me, and the noble 
Viscount in particular, gave you full no- 
tice on the subject ; he rose, as I thought, 
needlessly, just as you were going to di- 
vide, to declare that if you came to the 
vote which he then foresaw, he would not 
go on with the Bill. But suppose he were 
to go on with the Bill—not his own but 
your measure, a thing changed in the 
nursing, mutilated, imperfect, as some 
would say a bad measure, taking from one 


man, and 
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party and not giving to the other—sup- 
pose he were to go on with it, does any 
man pretend to say, who has read the Bill, 
and seen the clauses which you have cut 
out, does any such man pretend to say 
that the House which passed the Resolu- 


tion pledging itself to carry both parts at | 
once, and not to separate them, would not | 


at once throw it out ? This is matter of sub- 
stance, but then comes matter of form— 
for these clauses were money clauses, and 
if all the House were for it in its present 
shape, it could not for matter of form be 
agreed to. It is a most painful thing, my 
Lords, for the clergy of Ireland. [ am 


glad to hear that the evil is to be miti- | 
gated—that it is an act of fitness, and I | 


will further say, of propriety, towards the 
poor clergy of Ireland, who are now suf- 
fering for the faults of others in the rejec- 
tion of the measure. 

Lord Farnham said, that the House was 
most grateful for the warning of the noble 
and learned Lord, whether it was meant 
in kindness or in censure; but the noble 
Lords seemed to think that 
who did not sit on his side of the House, 
were in a state of penitence for what they 
had done. 


noble Lords 


He should have been in a state 


of penitence if he had not pursued the line | 


of conduct now condemned ; and if noble 
Lords had, for the sake of compromise 
with the interests of the existing clergy, 
given their support to a principle of con- 
fiscation—had they done so, they would 


have deserved the reprobation of the coun- | 


try. He knew that the Bill had been 


framed ona Resolution of that House of | 
that | 
'gretted the rejection of this Bill; bat they 


Commons. With all deference to 
House, he said that the whole dithentty 
of the situation arose from that resolution. 
He admitted that with consistency to 
themselves, the existing House of Com- 


os - . . } 
mons must insist on the adoption of that 
That was the folly—he might | 
It was | 


Resolution. 
say the wickedness of the thing. 
that mischievous Resolution of the House 
of Commons which had put an amicable 


settlement of the matter out of the ques- | 
ments proposed this Session; for he was 


tion ; for none of their Lordships who had 
given a positive opinion against that reso- 


lution could ever concur with it, and there- | 


fore an insurmountable obstacle had been 


raised in the way of an amicable seitle- | 


ment. But whose fault was that? it was 
the fault of those who, though not im the 
Ministry at the time, had proposed the 
Resolution ; he would not say for the pur- 
pose, but all the world saw with the pro- 


| the 


i the Tithe Question last year. 
told them, that if they rejected that, the 
| measure of the following year would be 
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bability, by carrying it, of ousting the 
other party. He agreed, that as long as 
that Resolution remained on the Journals 
of the House of Commons, did not 
see the least prospect of an amicable set- 
tlement. 

Lord Hutherton sail, that the noble 
Earl who had just sat down had fairly 
stated the case. The Resolution referred 
to had been res pr cted by the late Govern- 
ment. Why, then, should noble Lords 
complain that the present Government 
should respect it too? The noble Duke 
had said, that he believed that the design 
of those who introduced the measure was 
the destruction of the Church of Ireland. 
He was sure that the noble Duke could 
entertain no such opinion. If he shared 
that opinion, attached as he was to the 


he 


(doctrine and discipline of the Church of 


England, no consideration on earth could 
have induced him to support that measure ; 
but the more he considered the Question, 
ihe more he was impressed with the con- 
viction, that the sitecures of the Estab- 
lishment 
defenec ot 


he weak points to the 
Establishment through 


at any time might enter 


were f 

the 

which the enemy 

aud call the Establishment im question on 
‘ 


rrounds the most unfavourable to it. He 
sufferings of that 


sympathized with the 
class whom the rejection of this measure 
would aftect. Their respectability and 


piety were equal to those of our own 


‘clergy; but be denied that any part of 


their sutlerings was to be attributed to the 
Government with which he had been con- 
nected, or to thie Government. 


The working clergy of Ireland bitterly re- 


pre sent 


were more under the influence of their 


Bishops than our own clergy, and great 


i efforts had been made by their diocesans 


them remonstrances 
against the Bill. He knew that their 
feelings were in favour of it, and were 
different from what were represented by 
Their 
feelings were not opposed to the arrange- 


to procure from 


Irish Bishops in this House. 


in possession of documents which, if he 
had known of this discussion, he would 
have brought down, and which showed 
what he stated to be true. ‘Their Lord- 
ships had had the opportunity of settling 
It was then 


one of a different kind. They did reject 
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1 é - 
t, and had done so again this year. 
Next year another measure, with worse 
conditions, might be presented, and it 
would come with an increased feeling 
among the people of England, that the 
conditions ought to be accepted, and with 
an increased desuetude of the payment of 
tithes, which was deeply to be regretted, 
but which was their Lordships’ own work ; 
and it would come, too, with the remon- 
strances of the working clergy of Ireland, 
who would then shake themselves free 
from the authority which their diocesans 
had hitherto exercised over them, by whic! 
they had been controlled, and their Lord- 
ships misled. He believed that the mea- 
sure of next year would not be modified, 
as their Lordships wished it, by the delay. 

The Earl of Winchilsea professed the 
same attachment to the Church of Eng- 
land as the noble Lord, although certainly 
he would manifest it in a very different 
way. He would not show his attachment 
by sanctioning the atrocious confiscation 
and sacrilegious appropriation of the re- 
venues of the Church. He did not mean 
to place his knowledge of Ireland in com- 
petition with that of the noble Lord— 
though he had some slight knowledge of 
that country by communications both from 
the gentry and the clergy; and the in- 
formation which he had received led him 
to deny the assertion of the noble Lord, 
that any considerable body of the Irish 
clergy were in favour of a proposition, the 
object of which was the contiseation of the 
property of the Church and its sacrilegious 
appropriation to purposes for which it was 
The in’. which 


never intendcd,. manner 
the clergy of Ireland hai been treated 
had excited a fecling of reprobation 


through every part of this country. It 
was an act of gross cruelty to them to 
mix up two measures that were perfectly 
distinct. The destruction of the Church 
of Ireland, in detail, was meditated, and 
the first blow was that of sequestrating 
860 parishes at one time. 

Lord Fitzgerald said, without meaning 
to doubt the opportunity which the noble 
Lord (Lord Hatherton) had had for ac- 
quiring information relative to the Church 
of Ireland, still he must, for himself, lay 
claim to at least as intimate a knowledge 
on the subject as the noble Lord could 
have gathered in the course of his few 
weeks’ residence in that country. When 
the noble Lord asserted that he had 
received communications from clergymen 
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declaring that their opinions were con- 
trolled, and that they had been influenced 
to make false representations, he could 
state to the House that the information of 
the noble Lord was as new and as unex- 
pected to him as it was irreconcileable 
with the sentiments which he had heard ex- 
pressed by some clergymen, and in which he 
had reason to believe the great body of the 
clergy of Ireland participated. He joined 
with the noble Lord in be: iring testimony 
to the merits of that excellent body of men, 
and he sympathized with him in the ex- 
pressions that he had used with respect to 
their misfortunes and sorrows. But, as to 
their opinions, to their hopes, and to their 
fears, he would refer their Lordships to 
the numerous petitions which they had 
caused to be presented to the House. 
They there implored their Lordships, that, 
however great might be their sufferings, 
however severe their privations, however 
large the personal sacrifice they might be 
compelled to make, not, on their account, 
or fortheirsakes, to lose sight of the Church 
of Christ in Ireland. ‘They implored their 
Lordships not to consent to any measure 
of confiscation or spoliation—not to set a 
precedent of revolutionary innovation— 
not to overthrow that which as Members 
of the Protestant religion they were 
bound to protect—not to destroy that 
Church and that Establishment of which 
they were the ministers. It was due to the 
working clergy to say this; it was also 
due to the dignitaries of that Church, 


with whom the working clergy wished to 
be united, with whom they desired to 
stand or fall. He owed it to truth and 


to justice to state this in their behalf, and 
to express his belicf that they did not 
wish to see a settlement of this question, 
by the junction of measures that had no 
necessary connexion—a junction which 
was agreed to as a compromise between 
political parties in the state, and not with 
any reference to the interests of the Church. 

Lord Plunkett was never more surprised 
than at the noble Lord’s speech, after 
such an exordium as he had delivered. 
He must suppose that the noble Lord had 
not contemplated, but had been betrayed 
rather into the observations he had made; 
for the noble Lord had indulged, in the 
course of his argument, in a series of ex- 
pressions such as their Lordships, and he 
should think, also, the public, would much 
prefer to see altogether avoided. He did 
not seek to bring back the debate of some 
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nights ago, and to put in the question of 
the Appropriation Clause, but he must say 
that it appeared as if the noble Lord had 
availed himself of this extraordinary occa- 
sion to give vent to some dissatisfaction he 
might have felt that the ascendeney of 
his. talents in this House, exercised 
upon the Bill relating to the [Irish Church 
and the Municipal Corporations’ Bill, was 
not likely to realize such triumphant 
results as he had at first calculated upon. 
The noble Lord had charged views 
destruction and an intention to spoliate 
the Protestant Chureh in Ireland against 
those who differed from him in their views of 
this great question. He begged pardon, 
such an intention had been directly 
charged by the noble Duke (Duke of 
WwW ellington) ; contrary to the spirit which 
usually characterized the tenour of his | 
observations, that noble Duke did last | 
night state that the object of bis Majesty’s 
Government in bringing forward this mea- 
sure was to destroy the Protestant religion. 
Now that was a bold assertion. He was 
not one of the Government, but as an in- 
dividual connected with it, he must now 
throw back, with every degree of i 
tion, the charge that he was concerned i 

any measure “for the destruction of the 
Protestant Church. What would the 
noble Lords on the other side feel if he 
were to say that the Opposition was in- 


as 


ot 
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ably not a total stranger to the opinions 
of that respectable body. He had con- 
versed with many of them, and he had 
learned from others the sentiments which 
were supposed to be entertained by the 
body at large. Such being the amount of 
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his information, he would declare that he 
never met with one who did not express 
his regret at thes jechio n of the measure 
of last Session. [A Noble Lord. It did 
not contain thy App Op Tiation lause|. Ie 
would speak to that also. To be sure the 
measure of last Session did not contain an 


\ppropri ition Cl 
ships rejected It. 


ruse, and yet thew Lord- 

That was act of 
act ol spoliation. 
brought 


inces which made 


ho 
sacrilege; that was no 
ft might forward 
under circumst it objec- 
tionable to particular classes, but it con- 
tained no barrier to 
sclentious men adopting it, and he solemnly 
declared that he had heard many speak 
on the subject, and never one who did not 
lament the rejection of the measure. He 
would not pretend that he had the same 
degree of knowledge of the opinious of the 
clergy on the subject of the principle of 
appropriation; but if he spoke his belief, 
he would say that a great majority was in 
its favour, He did not deny that their 


have been 


insuperable con- 


judgments might be somewhat warped by 


the misery to which they were subject; 


but in supposing this possible, he must 


fluenced solely by a desire to turn} not be taken to imagine that any one of 
out the government, that they might| them would consent to sacrifice, for this 
take their places, and that there! worldly advantage, what the noble Lord 
throwing out of the various measures | had described as the ‘* Church of Christ.” 
which they had rejected originated in a} He begged to add, that he knew the most 
factious purpose? He mus st think that he | extraordinary means had been used to 
should not be justified in making such | procure petitions from the clergy against 
an assertion; and surely the same] the Appropriation Clause, and he knew 
justice which noble Jords would call | instances in which they had totally failed. 
upon them to pay they were entitled | The clergy were, no doubt, a body of men 
to receive. He declared solemnly and | having the feelings of gentlemen; but 


conscientiously—and he trusted they 
had consciences on both sides of the House 
—that in giving his assent to the Appro- 
priation Clause, he felt he was doing that 
which, under all the circumstances in 
which the unfortunate Church of Ireland 
was placed, was not only the best thing) 
that could be done to provide for the 
Ministers of the Church, but also for} 
giving stability to the Establishment. | 
With respect to the clergy of Ireland, he | 
would not pretend to say that his know- | 
ledge was as accurate or as extensive as 
his noble Friend’s. but he was unquestion 


he 
| Friend had brought them together 


they were necessarily in the situation in 
which the ‘y were plac ed considerably under 
the influence of their diocesan. He should 
be sorry to state it, if he did not believe 
it—but he would say that, in his opinion, 


in most of the cases in which petitions 
had been got up against the measure, they 


were procured by the influence and exer- 
tions of their superiors. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, what connexion 
there could be between the lrvish Chureh 
Bill and the Municipal Corporations’ Bill 
could not see, though his learned 
in his 
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speech. To be sure they were both mea- 
sures of spoliation, and as his learned 
Friend supported the one, he was not 
surprised to find him supporting the other. 
He hoped his learned Friend would give 
him leave to say, as a Member of this 
House, and he believed he was speaking 
the opinion of the whole country, that he 
would never consent that the revenues of 
the Church of Ireland should be plundered 
for the purpose of inculcating the tenets of 
the Catholic Church. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Corporation Reform. 


Corporation Rerornm—Con FERENCE 
BETWEEN THE TWO Houses.] Lord John 
Russeli and other Members of the House 
of Commons appeared at the Bar, to de- 
sire a Conference with their Lords hips, on 
the subject matter of the Amendments 
they had made in an Act to provide for 
the regulation of Municipal Corporations 
in England and Wales. 

Viscount. Melbourne moved that their 
Lordships should hold a present confer- 
ence. 

Motion agreed to. 

Lord Denman (the Speaker) informed 
the Members of the House of Commons 
that their Lordships had agreed to the Con- 
ference desired, and appointed it to be held 
presently, intheir Committee-room, No. 5. 

The Commons withdrew. 

Lord Lyndhurst and the Duke of Wel- 
lington desired to be excused attending at 
the Conference, and on the Motion of 
Viscount Melbourne, the following noble 
Lords were appointed to conduct the Con- 
ference on behalf of their Lordships :- 
The Lord President of the Council, the 
Lord Privy Seal, the Duke of Richmond, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Bishop of 
Bristo!, Lord Auckland, Viscount Mel- 
bourne, and Lord Hatherton. 

On their Lordships’ return, bringing 
with them the Amendments, and the rea- 
sons assigned by the Commons, the rea- 
sons and the Amendments were read 
the Table; and on the Motion of the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, were ordered to 
be printed, and taken into consideration 
the next day. 


Law or MarriaGe.| Lord Brougham 
presented a Bill to amend the laws of 
Marriage, Legitimacy, and Divorce.  Cir- 
cumstances had occasioned him to delay 
the measure. When he formerly mentioned 
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the subject, a cause of great importance 
(Warrender v. Warrender) was pending, 
and until judgement were given, there was 
a manifest inconvenience in legislating on 
the subject; for any discussion of the 
subject among those in their legislative 
capacity, who ¢ were in the exercise ‘of their 
Judicial functions, had to pronounce upon 
the appeal would have been objectionable. 
The case was disposed of yesterday, and 
the Bill he presented would, if passed into 
a law, apply an appropriate ‘remedy to the 
evils arising from the present state of the 
Jaw on this subject. [t was to be lamented, 
however, that the period of the Session 
rendered it impossible to proceed further 
than reading the Bill a first time, printing 
it, and leaving it for discussion hereafter. 
It was, at the same time, his duty to state 
shortly the principles upon which the mea- 
sure was framed. Their Lordships were 
aware, generally, of the diversities between 
the English and Scotch law relating to 
marriage and divorce, and of the mischiev- 
ous consequences which resulted. By 
the law of England, no marriage was valid 
unless solemnized according to the pro- 
visions of the Marriage Act. By the 
Scotch law, any parties of the legal age— 
fourteen and twelve respectively—might 
contract a valid marriage by declaring 
their consent per veria de presenti, or by 
promising to intermarry, and then cohabit- 
ing; and such present consent, or promise 
with subsequent cohabitation, being proved 
by legal evidence, all the Scotch Courts 
allowed them to be conclusive of the 
matrimonial contract having been com- 
pleted. ‘This state of the law had often 
been lamented by those who considered it 
mischievous and grossly inconsistent, that 
the same party who, until he attained 
the age of twenty-one, was incapable of 
affecting in any manner the most incon- 
siderable portion of his landed property, 
or binding himself in almost any way, 
should be suffered, by an improvident 
marriage hastily contracted, to incur the 
most important of all obligations, trans- 
mitting to the issue of a des signing, and 
po sssibly a profliyate woman, the inherit- 
ance of the highest honours and the most 
ample possessions. On the Scotch law, 
however, he did not ask their Lordships 
to make any change. Neither would he 
stop to examine its consequences, further 
than to observe, that a law to one kind of 
society, might in another be mischievous ; 
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that it would not be right to condemn the 
Scotch Marriage-law merely because it 
would be wholly inapplicable to the other 
part of the empire. The Scotch were 
attached to this branch of their jurispru- 
dence; and he was not going to meddle 
with it, But it was quite another thing 
to permit the difference which existed 
between the Marriage-law the 


ot two 


{Srrr. 3} 


while the manners of a community might | evil. 
become adapted even to a bad law; so| Crompton v. 


| propose to alte 


countries, to open a door for the evasion | 


of the Marriage-law of England. Who- 
ever holds that the English law was right, 
and the Scotch law right for the two 
countries respectively, must admit that it 
was wrong to permit the one law to b 
made the means of committing frauds upon 
the other, so as to make the provisions of 
one law a nullity. Even he who regarded 
the English Jaw as bad for England, must 
desire that it should be altered by the 
Legislature for the benefit of all, instead 
of being allowed to bind only those who 
could not afford to evade it. A 
could not marry in England without the 
consent of his parent or guardian, or giving 
sufficient notice to them, by the publication 
of bans; but he had only to go to Scot- 
land, and he could be married the instant 
he crossed the border. Suppose, for 
argument’s sake, the English law were 


ever so bad, this was not the right way of 


changing it; for the evasion of its provi- 
sions can only be easily made by persons 
who lived near the border, or were in easy 
circumstances if they lived at a distance 
from Scotland. The evasion, therefore, 
could only be partial; and if the law were 
bad, the largest number of the people 
must still be subject to its provisions. 
He would, however, not be understood to 


minor 
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since the celebrated cases of 
Bearcroft before the Dele- 
and Ilderton IIderton in the 
Common Pleas, the English Courts—con- 
trary to Lord Mansfield’s opinion—had 
recognised the validity of marriages 
contracted in Seotland, ‘by parties going 
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Ever 


cates, v. 


thither for a momentary residence, with 
the express purpose of escaping the pro- 
He did not 
r that, but he wished to put 
to Scotland with such a 


visions of the Euglish law. 


those who went 





| view, and their parents and guardians, as 
nearly as possible, in the situation in which 
| they would have been had they remained 
jin England. It might be required that 
j they should reside for a certain time in 
| Scotland, before they could contract a 
{valid marriage. ‘lo publish bans a fort- 
| night at least was necessary ; and he should 
| fix upon three weeks as the time of resi- 
{dence before the parties could legally 
| contract marriage, That would afford 





' 


sufficient opportunity of pursuit and search. 
Their Lordships would observe, that this 
would give a better notice in some respects 
than the bans, for the flight would be at 
once known; whereas the bans might be 
published in a parish remote from the 
residence of the parent or guardian, and 
no one know of it. Upon the whole, this 
provision might be considered as placing 
the parties toa runaway marriage, upon 
nearly the same footing as they would be 
were they to remain in England. The first 

he Bill was, that no marriage 
in Scotland, should be valid 
‘ngland, unless both 


provision of the 
contracted 
either in Scotland or I 


ot 
< 


| parties were Scotch by birth, or generally 


domiciled in Scotland, or lived there for 


| three weeks next preceding the marriage ; 


| so that 


doubt that the fundamental principle of the | 


English law was a sound one, whatever 
might be said of the means by which it 
was carried into effect. Some control upon 


the improvident marriages of boys and girls | 
was essential to the well-being of society. | 


The control which the law of England 
intended to maintain, failed in consequence 
of the Scotch law not giving a similar 
control ; and it failed in the very cases 
where it was most wanted,—where wealth 
and weakness on the one hand, and needy 
rapacity on the other, were most likely to 
produce mischief. 
measure he had to lay on their Lordships’ 
Table, was directed to remedy this great 


[changed so as to prevent, 


‘ble, 
The first branch of the | 





the law would remain as at present, 
with respect to all marriages really and 
bona fide Scotch, and would only be 
by English 
parties, a fraudulent evasion of the English 
law. No Scotch person, nor any person 
whether Scotch or not, residing generally 
in Scotland, or even temporarily in Scot- 
land, would be affected by the change. 
Those only would be affected who went 
thither for the purpose of evading the laws 
of Eneland, and even to them the old 
Seotch law of marriage would be applica- 
after a residence of three weeks. 
Upon the same principle of not meddling 
with the Scotch law,asto bona fide proceed - 
ings, and only altering to prevent fraud- 
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ulent evasions of the English law, the 
second branch of his measure was framed. 
The law of the two countries differed more 
respecting divorce, than respecting marri- 
age. In England, the contract was indisso- 
luble; by no proceeding in any Court scould 
divorce @ vinculo matrimoni be decreed. 
If persons were lawfully married, adultery, 
desertion, or anything else supervening, 
was no ground for dissolving the marriage ; 
the only proceeding known to the law, 
in such cases, was divorce d@ mensa et 
thoro; and hence a new law must, in 
each case, be made to divorce parties 
on the ground of adultery. In Scotland 
such divorces were part of the law, 
and were decreed by the Courts—formerly 
by the Commissary or Consistorial Court, 
now by the Court of Session, to which 
the jurisdiction had been transferred. 
In consequence of this state of the Scotch 
law, parties resorted to Scotland with a 
view to procure a dissolution of a marriage, 
just as they went thither with a view to 
the celebration of marriage, the law in 
England not allowing either. He proposed 
to frame upon those principles a provision 
similar to the one for preventing frauds 
upon the Marriage Act in oraer to prevent 
frauds upon the law of divorce. This was 
more necessary than even the former branch 
of the Bill, because there was a direct con- 
flict between the law of the two countries 
respecting divorce. Parties married in 
Scotland, who could not marry in England 
without consent, contracted a marriage 
valid in both countries. Parties divorced 
in Scotland, were recognized by the Scotch 
law, as single persons, and might marry 
again in that country; but in England 
they were held by the decisions of the 
Courts (never yet affirmed by their Lord- 
ships) to be still married. Their Lordships 
upon the general question had never given 
a solemn judgment, nor had it ever been 
determined, when an English marriage 
had been dissolved in Scotland, and the 
parties had contracted other marriages in 
Scotland, those marriages were void in 
England, although it was decided by all 
the Judges in Lolly’s case, that a subse- 
quent marriage, contracted England, 
was void, and the party contracting it, 
guilty of felony. The conflict between 
the two laws on this point, affecting ques- 
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tions of legitimacy, was productive of 


serious evil; and the provision of his Bill 
to which he was adverting, would put an 
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end to it, without altering the Scotch law 
in cases of bona fide Scotch divorces. 
The law of England might be bad, but 
the Legislature ought not to allow indi- 
viduals to evade it by having recourse 
to the law of Scotland. The second 
branch of the Bill, provided therefore, 
that no sentence of the Scotch Court 
should dissolve any marriage not con- 
tracted in Scotland, unless ‘the husband 
be a Scotchman, or usually residing in 
Scotland; or unless both husband and 
wile shall have resided in Scotland for a 
year next preceding the commencement of 
the suit instituted to obtain the divorce. 
This alteration, like the former, would 
affect no Scotch person, nor any other 
person, whether Scotch or not, residing 
generally in Scotland, nor even any 
person, whether Scotch or not, who re- 
sided temporarily in Scotland. It wouid 
only atlect those who went to Scotland 
for the purpose of evading the laws of 
England, and even they would receive 
the | protection of the Scotch law of divorce, 
after a year’s residence. There might be 
some doubt whether or not a longer period 
ought to be fixed; but he was inclined to 
think. upon the whole, that a year was 
sufficient; for they must take care while 
they inte rposed obstacles to parties acquir- 
ing a temporary domicile with a fraudulent 
design, that they did not obstruct the 
remedy which the Scotch law should, 
according to its established principles, 
provide in all cases of bona fide residence. 
Forty days now gave a domicile sufficient 
toconfer jurisdiction of divorce on the Court, 
and that period was inadequate to prevent 
the evasion. A year would prove sufficient; 
but thatpoint might be the subject of after- 
consideration. There might also be a 
provision extending to all marriages, con- 
tracted as wellin foreign countries asin Eng- 
land. Certainly he was inclined to make 
the law general, but upon that point he had 
not formed a settled opinion. The third 
branch of the measure referred to the legiti- 
macy of children which of course depended 
upon the validity of the marriage of their 
parents, or upon the relation as to time 
between their birth and that marriage. 
According to the law at present, a child 
might be held legitimate in Scotland and 
bastard in England, if he were the issue 
of a marriage contracted England by 
a party divorced in Scotland, from the 
ties of a prior English marriage. That 
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had never been decided, but the Scotch 
Courts had questioned Lolly’s case in its 
application to Scotland ; and they might 
deem the issue of such a marriage legiti- 
mate in Scotland. He was at least 
quite certain that they would hold the 
issue of such a second marriage leiti- 
mate in Scotland, if it contracted in 
Scotland ; and equally certain that they 
would be in the right. In Eneland such 
issue might be held bastard; 
though the question had never arisen, the 
opinion of lawyers inclined that 
That could not however be stated as cer- 
tain; though on such a momentous sub- 
ject as the validity of marriages, and the 
legitimacy of children, no doubt should be 
suffered, ‘The different laws which made 
a person legitimate in country, and 
bastard, or of doubtful legitimacy in the 
other, was pregnant with evil; and if 
would be remedied in ara. by the second 
branch of the Bill, already e xp: ined. No 
divorce could be valid in Scotland which 
would not also be valid in Eneland. But 
as to past divorces, and the validity of the 
marriage had after such divorces the 
doubts would still exist. He proposed, 
therefore, after the example of the Mar- 
riage Act of 1822, and the Marriage Act 
of the present Session, to provide, by a 
Clause declaratory as wel! as enacting, 
that all marriages and all divorces in 
Scotland, whether already had, or 
after to be had, should be valid also in 
the other dominions of the Crown. ‘There 
was still another conflict between the laws 
of the two countries remaining to be 
provided for. By the Scotch Law, mar- 
riage subsequent to the birth of a ehild 
legitimated that  ehild, atest rhe the 
parents could have intermarricd — prior 
to the birth. This principle of the civil 
law, was propounded by the Prelates to 
the Barons at the Parliament of Merton, 
and they refused to change the 
England in the words so often quoted,— 
and not seldom, give me leave to say,— 
with a view to prevent many a rational! 
improvement. The child born in England 
before the marriage of its parents is there- 
fore illegitimate; and the ante-nuptial 
child born in Scotland might be held 
illegitimate in questions touching English 
rights. Ina case under the consideration 
of their Lordships, by the 
Judges have held, that such a child was 
bastard in Eneland when he claimed a real 
state: while the same ehild had 
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held legitimate in Scotland, and had taken 
real estates as the heir to his father. Such 
a conflict must be put at once, 
and all children hereafter Scot- 
land, legitimate by the} 
be legitimate in other 
dominions. The Bill was on this 
m ide 
law bein 


an end to 
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itland during the time required by law; 
and his certificate being entered by the 
Sheritl-clerk in a book to be kept for the 
purpose, an office copy of such entry was 
made conclusive 
of the marriage in all 
domiious of the Crown. He kuew 
in Scotland, the state of the r wyst 
any registry existed, 
would give a ereat e to those 
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advantag 
had their marriages recorded by the 
‘| he Lord conclude d by 
requesting thei Lordships’ atte 
the Bill during the recess. 

The Karl of Abe rdeen said, that as far 
as he understood the measure of the noble 
and fe Lord, he approved of the 
principle on whi h it was 2 

Lord 
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irned 
rounded, 

Lyndhurst expressed his sincere 
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understood to have said, that several im- 
portant measures had been postponed for 


1, repe 
Vorkhouses— 





the Session at his suggestion. Now, he 
had not proposed to postpone any mea- 
sures 5 but had consented to do so at the 
reques| of his noble and learned Friend, 
who objected to ther beings proceeded 
with at such a late period of the Session. 
if the oie of Lords were to continu 
tO exist as an iden ndent body, it must 
have time to co ider the m sure nt 
up from the other House before it passed 
them. So far from his pro} o the 
postponement of these measures, he had 
said that he was willing to sit for a month 
longer for the purpose of getting throug] 
them. 

Lord F ra and Vesey rved, 
that all that he meant to Say last ni 
was, that 1 i} { measur had 
postpotr d In con ruence of the latenc 
of the Sessio at the request of nobl 
Lords opposite, as well as at the desire of 
the On | side the Hou Phe. to 
postpone the measures, did not alto- 
gether arise on one side of the House. 

Lord t stated, that it was 
utterly in n poss ible to proceed with the | 
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perio d of the Se ssion, He had not state d 
that he was opposed to it, but “ane re- 
quested that it Lf stponed, that 
suficient time mi en to it, as it 
ne Ie 4h ~ ly es ioe? 
Wnvoivea the nit i aulon Ih 
the law 

Lord Brougham was perfectly aware 
that that Bill could not be proceeded 
a8 ‘ 7 . he et 220 
with at this late period of the Session. 
Indeed, the learned Gentleman who drew 
! 1) ; 2 m 7 - 
the Bill had admitted to him, that it was 
a wake le to go on with it in that House 

t that time if any thing like a full consi- 
deration was to be given to it. 
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facilitate the means of building workhouses 
for unions of parishes. He could not let 
the Opportunity pass without communi- 


| cating to the House the gratifying fact 
that the measure of last year for the reform 
of the Poor-laws had been entirely success- 


as it had been carried into effect. 


ful so far 


em ; ale: 
rhe progress made by the Commissioners 


'in the union of parishes, and in promoting 


iprovements in the administration of the 
Poor-laws, exeeeded the most sanguine 
expectations of the most earnest and zeal- 
ous friends of the Bill last year. No 
less than 2,066 parishes hal been united, 
making altogether 112 unions. The whole 
f some counties had been brought under 
the operation of the Bill. For instance, 
the whole of the 275 parishes in Hampshire 
h been formed into Meni one untons. 
In Bert the par ishes had been formed 
into eleven unions. The 185 parishes in 
Oxfordshire had been formed into five 
unions. Again, all the parishes in Bucking- 


ford her counties 


hamshire, Hertfordshire, and ot 
had been formed into unions. This had 
been done with the full approbation and 


consent of the ereat po rtion of the persons 
residing in those Notwithstand- 
ing the prejudices which existed as to the 
evils w bi ich would result from these unions 
of parishes, the system now met with the 
srobation of all classes of the inhabitants 
ies, the magistrates, the gentry, 
rate-payers, and in 
hemselves ex- 


counties 


ap} 
me 
si the count 

farmers, and other 


the 


| many instances poor 
ressed the ereatest satisfaction at the 
‘hange that had taken place. The adoption 
of the new system he id led to the most 


| material economy in the administration of 


Poor-laws. Onreferring to the reduc- 
poor-rates that had taken place 
he found that on the ave- 


the 
tion in the 
in these unio 


ne 
S 
Lid, 


rage in the nineteen first unions, which 
were chiefly made before the end of last 
| year, the saving amounted to between one- 


on the part of the reporters, who had put | 


words into the learned Gentleman’s mouth. 
Petition laid on the Table. 
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in moving the second reading 
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Lansdowne, 


of this Bill, stated that its object was to 


f 


half and one-third of the expenditure of 
the corresponding time of the former year. 
In almost all the cases in which the unions 
had been formed, the food supplied to the 
work was superior in quality to that 
formerly sent to those places, and at the 
same time it cost much less to the parishes. 
The poor were much better off, and the 


houses 


| expense to the parishes was considerably 


| less than it had before been. 


Through the 


| agency of the New Poor- law Act, the poor 


had been encoura; ged tomigrate rons partsof 
the country where there was a superabund- 
ance of labour to those places where there 
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was a demand for it. Thus great numbers 
of labourers had been removed, with their 
own consent, from the agricultural districts 
to the manufacturing parts of the count: 
In Buckinghamshire there was some man! 
festation of dislike on the part of son 
labourers, on its being proposed to them to 
be sent to Lancashire. Some, however, 
did proceed thither; and such was tl 
satisfaction, that they met 

were a burden to t! parish 

they resided t remove the san 
tricts, where they obtained c¢ 

in the mannfactories. Tfe eo no 
clude his observations without allud 

the material assistance re edit 

this Bill into effect by the magistrac 


in numerous instanees, hi 





rans of the Poor, and had 
selves most beneficially in aidine the ¢ 
missioners. 

Lord Brougham was a more compet 
witness than even the Poor-law Comm: 
sioners as to t} 





taken place in the condition of thos 
sons who received maintenanee from thos 
| 


agte sisi » vies | | ae } 
parishes in Buckinghamshire, and who had 


been removed into the manufacturing dis- 


tricts. When l® was recently in Lanca- | 


shire, he went out of his way several miles 
on purpose to examine into the condition 
of those people employed as manufacturer 
and who were formerly agricultural la 
ers. He visited the manufactories w 
they were employed; | 
of the cottages, and saw those persons and 
their families, and examined them as to 
their condition; and he had no hesitation 
in saying that he never saw people mor 
comfortable, or more entirely content wi 
their situation, or more satished with t! 
change which had taken place in their 
being brought from their former lence 
to their then abodes. They all expressed 
a determination not to go back to th 
places they formerly lived in. The: 
were in the receipt of good wages, whi 
were likely to be increased instead of being 
diminished. 
The Duke of Richmond was one of those 
who had looked with considerable appre- 
hensions to the Poor-law Bill; but really 
the conduct of the Commissioners was 
such, they had carried it into operation so 
gradually, and with so much discretion, 
that he thought they well deserved the 
thanks of the country. He thought it a 
great hardship that the tenantry should be 
bound to pay the money borrowed by the 
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think that Committees on trade, commerce, 
&c., were mere farces, because they were 


Timber Duties. 


always appointed by the Government of 


the day, and re-echoed their sentiments, 
He was sure that if any Member would 


examine the evidence given on this 
Question, he would see that it was in 
favour of the present scale of duties. He 


hoped that the House would not be led 
away by the vague theories of political 
economists on this important subject. 

Mr. Vilhers said, that the people would 
set down the observations just made as 
mere vague declamation. 
had been adduced. ‘The petitioners and 
the hon. Member sought to perpetuate 
what he must deem a most mischievous 
system, and a most unjust tax. From 
the way in which the hon. Gentleman 
constantly talked about free trade and 
reciprocity, it was evident, that he 
not what he spoke about. He was not aware 
of the principles on which free trade and 
reciprocity duties were defended. It was 
a defensive principle that the people 
should be allowed to get, and ought to get, 
the products of their own and other 
countries as cheap as possible. As to 
other countries not following our example, 
if the duites were put on a proper footing 
of reciprocity, he apprehended that other 
countries would soon find it to their inter- 
est to follow our example. 

Dr. Bowring defended the principle of 
free trade and reciprocity duties, con- 


tending that the people ought be 
allowed to find the best articles on the 
cheapest terms; and the application 


of that principle would be best calculated 
to eflect the development of the greatest 
freedom of and improvement in trade. 

Sir Frederick Trench rose to request 
that his Majesty’s Ministers would not 
take advantage of the interval between 
this and the meeting of Parliament, to 
begin, or to lay the foundation of any pro- 
ceeding founded upon the resolutions of 
the Committee upon the timber duties, 
until that House should have had 
opportunity of fully discussing them. He 
was obliged, by the desire of his consti- 
tuents, 
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|to all rules of true political economy as 
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to take this course, although he | 


feared it might be interpreted into a sus- 
‘ber might be improved by doubling Cape 


picion of unfairness, which personally he 
did not entertain. 

Mr. Warburton said, the protection at 
present given to the ship-owners and 
others in that class of the community, 


was to an outrageous extent, and it was 
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too much that those parties should still 
wish it to be perpetuated. What was 
really the proposition? In 1823, when 
the former Committee sat, the proposition 
was this—that whatever difference there 
was in freight between bringing timber 
from the Baltic and from Canada, to that 
extent they should give the Canadas pro- 
tection. More than that, they said they 
would not only protection to the 
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rive 


extent of the difference of freight, but to 
the extent of fifty per cent. on the 
| prime cost. The persons connected 


with the trade, however, were not satisfied 
with that, nor would they be quiet till 
they had complete exe lusion. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart thought there 
was nothing in the evidence justifying the 
conclusion to which the Committee on the 
timber duties had arrived. He did not 
niean to advocate the old-fashioned doc- 
trines of exclusive trade, but he hoped the 
House would be cautious in meddling with 
subjects without the clearest demonstra- 
tions for the necessity of doing so. If 
hon. Members would only prove that the 
interests of the consumer would be con- 
sulted by the proposition of the Committee, 
it should have his warmest support. But 
in his opinion, there was no case made out 
to justify the proposition of the Committee. 

Mr. Hume said, if the hon. Member 
claimed the right of going to the cheapest 
butcher and baker, why should he deny 
the privilege of going to the cheapest 
timber merchant. The hon. Member for 
Worcester said, that no man could accuse 
him of ignorance. He would accuse that 
hon. Member of ignorance. The hon. Mem- 
ber warned the House against the vision- 
ary theories of political economists, such 
as himself. He would warn the House 
against the hon. Member as not being a 
political economist, or, at least, as being 
altogether ignorant of the subject. The 
r’s arguments were as contrary 


they were to common sense. According 
to the hon. Member they must send ships 
to the Baltic, and from thence to Canada, 
so that instead of having that timber home 
in two months, the vessel would have to go 
all round the world, in order that the tim- 


Horn. Before the hon. Member accused 


‘him of being a visionary, let him be satis- 


fied that he was quite correct himself. 
The trade of the country would not benefit 
by any of the extravagant propositions of 
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the hon. Member. The way to promote 
the best interests of the country was to 
facilitate the exchange of commodities. 
The hon. Member relied upon the opinion 
of Mr. Huskisson; but the hon. Member 
should recollect that a protest was entered 
against that opinion, and what had then 
been foretold had since actually taken 
place. On these grounds, he had no 
hesitation in charging the hon. Member 
with being himself a theorist, and entirely 
ignorant of the true principles of political 
economy. 
Petitions laid on the Table. 


House or Lorps.| The Attorney- 
General brought lp the Report of the 
Select Committee appointed to search th 


Journals of the House of Lords, to see what 


had become of two Bills, the Exceution of | 


Wills’ Bill, and Administrator’s Bill. Hy 
was sure that at all times he should be 
found exceedingly unwilling to give offence: 
to that House, much more at this momen 
Ile would, therefore, content himself with 


saying that it appeared that these two | 


Bills had been read a second time on the 


22nd of June, and referred to a Select 


: i “ie 
Committee, and so further trace of them | 


could be found. 

Dr. Lushington: The proceedings that 
had been adopted elsewhere respectir 
those two measures required that they 
should be brought under the notice of that 
House, and he trusted that he would 
be thought impertinent, if he tated 
briefly the circumstances under whicl 
they were introduecd, and the manner im 
which they had been treated elsewhere. 
They had been founded on the Report ot 
the Ecelestastical  Corsmissioners, — of 
whom two were Lord Chief Justices—ile 
late Chief Justice, and the Chief Baron 
aud they had been produced with thei 
unanimous assent. ‘The propositions also 
underwent the discussion of the Commis- 
sioners of Real Property, and received 
their approbation. The Bills were then 
introduced by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney-General, and debated in that 
House and referred to a Select Committe: 
up stairs; and as they were of great im- 
portance to the welfare of the community, 


as tending to remedy some of the greatest | 


grievances the present state of the law 
inflicted upon his Majesty’s subjects, the 
Bills were passed after great consideration. 
The Bills were then sent up to the House 
of Lords in the course of June; they were 
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read a second time, and committed 


Select Committee ; and though 
now the third day of September, thi 
nals of the Lords had been search 
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ing, as the House had no right tobe much 
satistied with the proceedings in another 
place. If this Bill were passed, the 
might let slip the 


House 
- one 
opportunity of with- 


ie 1 & > — ] Lacan nc } 
holding the Supplies and discussing the 
a DoD 


re | . ’ . , . ‘ 
measure just senttothe Lords again; and, 
farthe 


without r preface, he moved that it 


" ag ’ 
be read a third time on Monday. 


Phe Chancellor of the Exchequer 
; 4 = me + 
ndment, and if he stood 


a 
ATi 


alone would resi the postponement of 
the third reading. ‘The hon. Member 
Mi j in Op tu ity of discussing’ the 
Mu pal Corporations’ Bill, Just sent up 
to 1 Lords again. He earnestly hoped 
that t i t be no need to discuss it 
agains; and that the measure would not be 
returne d. 7 iis House had civen it the 


most sedulous, candid, and conciliatory 


attention ; and whoever was friendly to its 
pro i na h rh the y were yf any 
value, would h that it might nevercome 
back to the Common If there were any 
decided cnemy toits provisions, he could not 
do better than to promote its return. If 
it were returned, then indeed the oppor- 
tunity of discussion which the hon. 
Member for Middlesex desired would be 
afforded ; but ata moment like the present, 


pregnant with important interests, 





treated the House not, upon any imperfect 
ind partial view, to take a step which 
would materially (and he spoke advisedly) 
most materially prevent the completion of 
il viS He did n ré { pany ob- 
ViIOl u ts founded upon the tact 
i LO ¢ il] till M ) day would 
Nie SS i\ } ne the ssion for another 
We Dut € 1teG up hh hi conviction, 
whi ight even the hon. Member 
for Middlesex must feel, that to adopt his 
Wit nt would tend to defeat the very 
object he contemplated. He did not wish 


' : eer eat 
prevent Ciscussion, SHouid It 


become necessary by the return of the Bill 
fi t Lords, but he trusted that the 
calm tone observed and th conciliatory 
irit evinced by hon, Members—and 
which did them infinite honour, consider- 
ing the strength of their convictions— 
would have its due effect, since a firm but 
ctful attitude and demeanour were not 
lively t > misinterpreted, and would re- 


commend the measure to the serious at- 
: es ‘ ‘ : 
n of the other branch of the L cisl \- 


ture, He 


persevere in this course, 
' ’ 
ly 


hon. Members to 
to be consistent 
friends to the Bill, 
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into a law. He, therefore, humbly en- 
treated the Llouse not to postpone the 
third reading of the Appropriation Bill, or 
rather he humbly eutreated the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex to withdraw his Amend- 
meut, 

Mr. O'Connell trusted that his hon. 
Friend would comply, since no reasonable 
advantage could be gained by insisting 
upon the Amendment. As to stopping 
the Supplies, that was out of the question: 
they had been voted by the House sertatim, 
and after having voted them, it ought never 
to be said that it had any ulterior thought 
of retracting them. He put it to the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, that whatever he 
could gain by his Amendment he would at 
all events gain equally when the Appro- 
priation Bill had passed, if the Municipal 
Corporatious’ Bill were to be returned from 
he House of Lords. Nay, he would then 
an additional advantage, for it would 

seen that all had been done with temper 
and coneiiation. If he were not afraid 
that his advocacy of the Bill would be in- 
jurious to its passing, he should say that he 
supported it heartily and unequivocally. If 
poor paltry considerations concerning this 
individual or that individual were allowed 
elsewhere to interfere with the sober con- 
sideration of a legislative enactment, it 
might be taken that the postponement of 
the third reading was an intended insult, 
and it might be urged as a reason for re- 
jecting the Bill just sent to the Lords, 
that the be 


I 

Re 
nave 
{ 

b 


ver for Middlesex had ven- 
ured to object to the Appropriation 
Cl This might be taken as an indiy- 
nity and the consequences might be most 
injurious. This country was come to an 
important and awful crisis, when it was to 
be ascertained, not in this Session, but in 
the next, whether every beneficial measure 
was to be checked and controlled by those 
over whom at present there was no check 
or control—whether measures of immense 
utility were to be stopped in their pro- 
gress, not on the fair ground of their 
merits or defects, but on grounds that were 
too futile to be repeated. Let this House 
act so as to leave all the fault elsewhere, 
aud abstain from anything like giving a 
pretext for a course which all dispassion- 
ate men must deprecate. He was sure 
that the country would not have less con- 
fidence in the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex, who had followed one undeviating 
line of public conduct,because he forbore on 
this occasion, and allowed the Bill to pass, 


NY 
bieM 


ause, 
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Mr. Hume was desirous of being tnform- 


ed of the use of passing the Bill; he had | 
been told that it was of no use. If, as 


was said, the money had been voted, and 
could not be recalled, what good could the 
Appropriation Bill accomplish? If he 


were wrong, he wished to be undeceived, | | 


and to learn whether the measure before 

the House was necessary to give validity 

He did not wish the Muni- 

Bill to be rejes ted - on 
ae 


to its votes ? 
cipal Corporations 


the contrary, he had done all that was | « 


consistent with his public duty to secur 
its adoption as a law; he 
ready as any man to yield on many points, 
but he wished to be in a condition—if tl 
other House rejected the Bill, and did not 


i 


estimate properly the condescension t} 
had been shown and concession that had 
been made—to object to the final gran! 
of the public money. [fe could not hel; 


looking back to what had oceurred last 
year, when men in full possession of the 
confidence of the country had been 
cluded from oftice ; by whose advice it had 
been done he knew not, but certamly not 
the individual who had | 

responsible in the pew Government, for hi 
was at a distance of some thousands of 


een principally 


miles. There must, however, have been 
some adviser, and, for oueht he knew. 
what had happened last year might occu 
again. He considered it the duty of the 
louse to guard against the possible recur- 
rence of such atransaction. ‘The Hous 
had the power—or if thev had not they 
ought to possess it—of putting th supplies 
into any bands they pleased. They had 
voted these supplies to a liberal xtent to 
| 


his Majesty; and in his opinion, lest his 
Majesty should be led by evil counsellor 
to repeat the course of last year, th ' 
ought to place the dispensing of the sup- 

] ] 


plies in hands on which they could depend. 
He could not indeed go so far as to say 
that he contemplated the dismissal of the 
present Administration in the same man- 
ner as that of last year was dismissed, but 
at the same time he thought that they 
ought to guard against the possibility of 
such a proceeding. He wished the Hous: 
not to do anything for the purpose of of- 
fending the House of Lords, but simply to 
exercise the management of their affairs, 
and postpone for a little while the reading 
of a Bill before them—which, as he con- 
ceived, might easily be done without giving 
any such offence to that assembly—in 


order that they might be able to judge | ally, 


had been as | 
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necessary for him to say that he had never 
countenanced such a course. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe wanted vo know 
distinctly whether the House did or did 
not possess the power of stopping the 
supplies. [The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer: No!| There had been a great 
misapprehension existing out of doors that 
the House was in a situation to stop the 
supplies, and he himself had received 
petition from a large portion of his consti- 
tuents, with a request that he would vote 
for taking that course, in the event of the 
House of Lords rejecting or injuring the 
Municipal Corporations’ Reform Bill. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, how- 
ever, it now appeared, told them that they 
could not stop the supplies; and such 
being the case, there would be no use in 
adopting the proposition of the hon. Meme 
ber for Middlesex. As to its giving offence 
to the House of Lords, he could not see how 
the suspension of the third reading of one of 
their Bills could be fairly thought to have 
any such effect. He trusted that his right 
hon. Friend would state to the House the 
nature and operation of this Appropriation 
Clause ; he himself had tried to explain it 
to his constituents, and had said to them, 
““ Gentlemen, I believe it is too late to at- 
tempt to stop the sup plies now. If they 
were indeed in a situation to stop the sup- 


plies by suspending the Appropriation 
Clause, he should give a vote in favour of 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Middlesex. 

Mr. Warburton observed, that if the 


House possessed the power of inserting 
a Clause for placing the money voted in 
the Commissioners, without the 
consent of the other House—il they could 
of themselves give final effect to any pro- 
position of that n: iture, then they would 
be able to exercise the check alluded 
but if they did not possess it, it would ap- 
pear that that mysterious power of which 
his hon. Friend talked was entirely imagi- 
nary. Any course which they could take 
would have no effect. There were, already, 
in the hands of Government Exchequer 
sills sufficient to carry on the functions of 
the Government until Parliament should 
again meet, If it were proper to exercise 
any power of stopping the supplies, it 
ought to have been resorted to before they 
were voted; there was no such power 
now. 


Mr. Hume 


hands of 


to’: 


referred to the form of the 


Appropriation Act of 1833, and said that 
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he might easily move Amendments to the 
effect of granting the supplies for a term 
of nine months, instead of twelve months 
as proposed. If, however, his Majesty’s 
Government were of opinion that the course 
which he proposed would, if adopted, have 
the effect of weakening the confidence re- 
posed in them, or endangering the succes 
of the Municipal Reform Bill, then he 
would not press it. 

Lord John Russell said that, as he un- 
derstood the question, the effect of such 
a motion as that which the hon. Member 
for Middlesex proposed would be, to showa 
great want of confidencein the Government; 
and the support of the Motion which had 
been made by his right hon. Friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer-—as the offi- 
cial representative of the Government on 
this occasion—appeared to him to be the 
only right and constitutional way of show- 
ing confidence in that Government. 

sill read a third time and passed. 


Instruments of Sasine. 


CONFERENCE with THe  Lorops.] 
Lord John Russell brought up the Report 
of the Committee apy pointed last night to 
draw up reasons to ie otlered to the Lords 
for disagreeing to several of the Amend- 
ments made by the Lords in the Muniei- 
pal Corporations’ Bill. ‘The noble Lord 
moved that a Conference be desired with 
the Lords on the subject matter of their 
Amendments in this Bill. 

Motion agreed to. Lord John Russell, 
accompanied by the greater portion of the 
Members of the House, went to desire the 
said Conference. 

Conference agreed to. 
Chair. Conference 
sumed his seat. 


Speaker left the 
held. Speaker re- 
Conference reported. 


INSTRUMENTS OF SASINE (SCOTLAND) 
Binv.| The Lord Advocate moved the 
third reading of this Bill. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart suggested that 
the words in the Bill-—* And also reserving 
to all parties, who before the 12th of May 
in this present year shall have objected 


judici: uly to the validity of any such writ 


or writs on the ground of erasure, all pleas 
that would have been competent to them 
before the passing of this Act,” should be 
left out. This provision, ty contended, 
would place the parties engaged in pe adie 
ing suits in a worse situation than they 
were at present. 
House counted out. 


LOPE CORE LE IE OO 














Law Commissioners. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, September 4, 1835. 
Minutes.) Bills. Read a first time. Tithe Instalmen 

(Ireland).—Read a second time :—Consolidated Fund ; and 
Militia Pay.— Read a third 
Reform Act Amendment (Scotland); 
toms Duties. 
Petitions presented, 
Grinstead; and by Lord FarnHAmM, 
Dublin, —against the Irish Chureh Bill, 
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t 


time :—Charities Commis 


sioners 5 and Cus 


from St. George's, 


Law Commissioners. | Lord Brougham 
said, he had a grateful 


a certain body of Commissioners ; and their 


{Sepr. 4} 





By the Duke of Ricumonp, from West | 





duty to perform to | 


| . } 
| mittea, 


Lordships were now so near the end of the 
Session, that he should not have an oppor- | 


tunity of performing that duty if he did 
not scize the present moment. He alluded 
to the Commissioners of Law Inguiry, who 
were appointed late in the year 1855, and 
who had furnished two most valuable re- 
ports. It was his bounden duty to say, 
having been in constant communication 
with those Gentlemen, tl never yet 
saw a difficult and laborious task performed 


at he 


with greater zeal, assiduity, and skill, or 
that he had ever known any thing more | 


judiciously pointed out than the degrees of 
2 Sa 


improvement in the law which they had 
sugeested. "They had not mercly made 
pat 1? 1 5 

general report, blit they had entered 

the details of the They had 
tried the experiment of making a digest 
of the statute-law, and they had 
wards proceeded to form a digest of the 


hich 


a 
subject. l 


after- 


unwritten law—w! 
on dicla, 
to 


Beaten 
Hap 


common Jaw—the 


was founded on practice, and on 


begur d 
{ 


Ot 


call the 
to the 


} 
skilful 


le ave 
Lor 
of 


lawvers on both of these 


decisions. EE 


sertous attention thew 
? 1 ° ss bd ‘ 

able aud judicious report these 

and : accomplish at 


{ sub] cts. Lt 
ignorantly, 
had 


by others in the course of 


had been said, most 
that all 
might 


lip ortan 


foolishly and most 


which these Gentlemen Gone 


have been done 
three weeks. Others might have done more 
in three weeks, but how would they have 


done it? Imperfectly and erroneously ; 


and if the thing were not well done, it 
would be better not to do it at all,— 
‘If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere 


well 
It were done quickly.” 
(as somebody said). But he feared, that 
in this case, that which was done quickly, 
could scarcely be said to be done at all. 
These Commissioners had drawn up the 
digest admirably ; and if their Lordships 
would look to the Reports, he was sure 


they would rise from their perusal with a | 


He 


considerable increase of information. 


would not now move a Resolution for sanc- 
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tioning the decisions to which the Commis- 
sioners had come, or the suggestions which 
they had thrown out; they had not time 
for the discussion to which such a propo- 
sition would probably give rise; but he 
ll their Lordships’ atten- 


Cel Cail 
subject early im the next Session 


‘tainly would 
tion to the 


of Parliament. 





Dusuin Ponice. ] Viscount Duncannon, 
in moving that the above Bill be now com- 
said, that in consequence of what 


had occurred on a former night, he had re- 


ceived a communication from the Under- 
Secretary of State for Ircland, in which he 
stated, that no communication had been 


made to ee e: Comporation of Dublin with 
respect to this Bill. The reason which the 
Under Secrt etinty Assign d for hay ing adopte d 


this course 


was, that no part of the Corpo- 
ration Funds affected by the Bill, and 


he 


were 


did 


| Cre fore 


not deem it Hecessary to 
consult that body. ‘The noble Viscount, im 
order to show the necessity for an altera- 
tion in the Police system of Dublin, read 
an extract from thi i ppendix to the Report 
of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the [rish corporations, and concluded 
by moving the second reading of the Bill. 
Lord Farnham o ppo ed the Motion. He 


had reeeived a letter from the Lord Mayor 


of Dublin, in which he stated that he had 
} never seen the Bill until balf an hour be- 
fore he began to write. Now. surely, a 


| 








measure involving in its efleets the peace of 
the me tropolis ot to be 
passed, without making the chicf magistrate 

Dublin acquainted with its contents. 
in Dublin had been in 


Ireland, ought not 


ty { ) a 
Lhe system of Police 


existence for twenty-seven years, and ought 


not to be altered without giving proper ne- 


tice to the Corporation. He should move, 
that the word “ now” be omitted for the 
purpose of introducing the words this 


day three months, ° 

The Earl of Hicklow demanded, whether, 
When their Lordships were called on to 
pass a Bull of they ought not 
to take care that the Corporation had pro- 
per notice of the measure 2? He would re- 
commend the noble Viscount to withdraw 
the Bill altogether for the present. He 
advised this from his conviction that it was 
the most prudent course. No great incon- 
venience could result from postponing it till 
next Session. 

Viscount Duncannon said, if the Bill 
applied in any way to the Corporation, 
that might be a reason for postponing it ; 
but as that was not the case, he could 


this nature, 
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not consent to withdraw the measure. ‘The | self to peruse the Bill up to that hour, nor 
Police of Dublin was wholly inefficient, | had he thought it necessary to do so, inas- 


and therefore it was necessary to pass this 
Bill. 

The Earl of Wicklow did not wish to be 
driven to vote upon this occasion, but if 
he were obliged to do so, he would vote for 
the Amendment of his noble Friend. 

Lord Plunkelt said, the state of the 
Dublin Police was such as to call loudly 
for the Legislative interference. Indivi- 
duals could not proceed through the streets 
in safety. A barrister could not go to the 
Four Courts without encountering a very 
great probability of having his pocket 
picked. The necessity of altering the whole 
system was manifest, when it was known 
that great defalcations had frequently taken 
place in the rates collected for Police pur- 
poses. It was stated that the Recorder of 
Dublin had been written to, and that he 
had not seen the Bill prior to his leaving 
London. He did not, however, understand 
that that learned Gentleman had made any 
complaint against the Bill. He had every 
reason to believe that the Bill would prove 
a beneficial measure. 

The Duke of Wellington could not help 
thinking that the nob le Lords opposite were 
in error, in supposing that the Corporation 
of Dublin were not interested in the Police 
establishment in that city. the Cor- 
poration were the parties who had charge 
of the Police, and, that being so, was it 
proper that their Lordships should alter, 
wthout giving the Corporation any notice 
of such an intention, a system which had 
existed now for twenty-seven years? It 
might be as the noble Lords opposite stated, 
that the alteration proposed by this Bill 
would not aflect the interests of the Corpo- 
ration of Dome, but still he thought,*as 
they had charge of the Police, no change 
should be made in that establishment with- 
out their concurrence. He had received 
letter from the Lord Mayor of Dublin, say- 
ing, that as he had never seen the Bill, 
until the morning on which he wrote, it 
was wholly impossible for either him or the 
Corporation to examine it, and with such a 
fact before them, would it, he must ask, be 
just on the part of that House to pass a 
measure which possibly might atlect corpo- 
rate rights, which it was the bounden duty 
of their Lordships to respect? Besides the 
letter he had mentioned, another had 
reached him from a Magistrate of the 
county, in which letter the whole of the 
statements made by the Lord Mayor were 
corroborated. He had not been able him- 


Ww hy, 


las the 


much as he could not believe that the Go- 
vernment had any serious intentions of 
passing it through Parliament during the 
present Session. Agrecing, for the rea- 
sons he had stated, that the consideration 
of this measure should be postponed until 
the next Session, he should certainly vote 
for the Amendment of his noble Friend. 

The Earl of Radnor regretted that a 
3ill of such importance should be lost on 
what appeared to him to be a mere matter 
of form. He believed that the Recorder of 
Dublin was in London when the Bill was 
introduced, and if he had any objections to 
it, he might have communicated those ob- 
jections to any of his friends in Parliament. 
No such course was, however, taken ; and 
Bill had been three weeks in the 
House, abundant time was afforded for its 
due consideration. The letter of the Lord 
Mayor did not state any specific objection 
to the Bill. 

Lord Wharnceliffe said, no notice with 
respect to the Bill had heen given, either 
to the magistrates or to the Corporation, 
The Lord — Mayor of Dublin actually had 
not time to examine the measure. Cer- 
tainly the Corporation, who were now at 
the head of the Police, ought to have been 
furnished with an opportunity to state their 
sentiments respecting it. He thought it 
would be an act of great injustice to pro- 
ceed without giving them notice. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, 
Police of 


most inefficient state. 


the 


Dublin was admitted to be in a 
Now the Corpora- 


tion of Dublin had the charge of that 
Police, and, therefore, he contended, that 


they who had so long sanctioned this bad 
system, ought to have been the last persons 
whom the Government should consult on 
the subject. Were the public of Dublin 
to be deprived of the benefit of an efficient 
Police system for another year, because 
those individuals were not consulted ? The 
Dublin Police was useless by night and 
by day. There was not, in any part of 
the british empire, or in any town of 
urope, of the same size, so wretched 
system of Police as now prevailed in 
Dublin. 

The Marquess of Westmeath said, that 
the 39th of George 3rd., and several other 
Acts of Parliament, gave to the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin the charge of the Police, 
and the system ought not to be altered 
without giving that body notice. He ad- 





mitted that the Police of Dublin might 
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be improved, but he could not assent to 
passing this measure unless the Corporation 
was first consulted. 

Lord Hatherton said, no specific objec- 
tion had been advanced against the Bill in 
either House of Parliament ; and so in- 
efficient was the Police System in Dublin, 
that he conceived the Bill ought be 
passed immediately. A guard of soldiers 
had been allowed for the protection of pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood of the Grand 
Canal, in consequence of the want of a 
proper Police force. That Guard was with- 
drawn by order of the Lord-liet nt, on 
a representation made by the Commander- 
in-Chief. But depredations were imme- 
diately carried on to such an alarming ex- 
tent, that the Lord-heutenant was com- 
pelled, contrary to the wishes of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to send the soldiers back 
again. This show¢d the necessity of alter- 
ing the system. 

The Marquess of Westmeath again rose 
to address the House. [Lord Prouwghan, 
* Question, question,” a noble Lord called 
“Order”. 1 will not be put down in that 
way. 

Lord Broughay: Then I speak to 
order. [Confusidn.} It is a_ standing 
order of your Lordships’ House that 
Lords shall speak but once on any 
question. 

The Earl of Wicklow. If the noble and 
learned Lord had enforced that order at the 
commencement of the Session, I should 
have been delighted at it. But, my Lords, 
it is ¢ xtraordinary, indeed, to hear the noble 
Lord speaking to order on a point that 


he never observes himself. 


+ 


tO 


tens 
LC ida 


noble 


eiven 


Lord Brougham. Oh! if it were the 
commencement, and not the end of the 


Session, I should not have t 
up. It is very well to make a number of 
speeches when the Session is all before us, 
and we have nothing else to do. But it is 
a different thing at the end of a Session, 
when we have a great deal to do, and but 
little time. Then we can’t afford it. 

Lord Ashburton said, however necessary 
the change proposed by the Bill might be, 
they ought not, in making it, to lose sight 
of the principles of justice. It would not 
be right to make a great change in the 
police of a city, without allowing those 
who were interested to be heard. Tl 
would not treat the smallest borough town 
in England on a different principle. It 
might be perfectly true that the police of 
Dublin was the worst that could be ima- 





i 34 


} 
: 
aken the matter 
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gined—the Bill also might be a very good | 
w~ ~ 
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Bill—but still the citizens of Dublin, who 
were as ignorant of the measure as the 
municipal authorities, might wish to have 
an opportunity to make some suggestions 
relative to it. When lteration was 
contemplated in the pr 


an a 
‘lice of Westminster, 
the different parishes assembled and dis- 
cussed the matter. 

Lord Holland said, if they wished to ke ep 


the police of Dublin in a state of ineffici- 
ency, and thereby subject the inhabitants 
of that city to robbery and plunder, the 
effec of the proceeding of noble Lords 
opposite, if they were in a majority, would 
be to accomplish those two purposes. Pro- 
ecedines, he admitted, ought not to be 
carried on in Parliament without giving 


ue and fair notice to his Majesty’s sub- 
jects. And what was the case with this 
Bill? He did not find that it was hurried 








any of its stages. It was intro- 
uced in the usual manner, and proceeded 
r all its stages. And he 
wished to know, that be ing the state of 
the case, what right the Corporation of 


blin had to eall ¢ Parliament to con- 
sult them on the subject, when the mea- 
did not with their funds? 
In what mode, he would ask, was Parlia- 

inieate their proceedings to 


He really 


YY 


sure interfer 


ment to comm 
the Corporation of Dublin? 
did not understand the or the wis- 
dom th a proposition. He thought 
Lord who voted against the 


force 
of su 


1 1 
that no nobl 





Bill could fail to feel uneomfortable when 
he heard of any outrage committed in 
Dublin. 

The Earl of Taddinefon merely wished 
oO expré his opinion that a Bill of this 
kind ought not to be passed in the 
bsenee of all ation, and without 
commun the partics most in- 
terested in i 

Amendment agreed to. Bill postponed 


for three months. 
WITNESSES’ 
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Lord 
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at tl on the 


1 that tl 
ve named Bill should be now reeeived. 
Vhe Earl of Wicklow disapproved of the 
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Bill, which he thought would tend to the 
encouragement of perjury. Those who had 
attended to the proceedings of the other 


House could not fail to perceive the mo- 
i of the introduction of the measure. 
Che most 


inquisitorial proceedings had 


tive 


lately been adopted by the other branch of 
Legislature, but as its power 
considered sufficiently extensive, this Bill 
was introduced to supply the deficiency. 


the was not 
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A certain influential individual in the 
assembly to which he alluded had demanded 
to know the reason why this Bill had not 
passed into a law; another gentleman had 
expressed regret that the House of 
Commons had not sutlicient power to punish 
individuals who refused to answer questions 
put to them; whilst a third had declared 
that it was contrary to reason and common 
sense that witnesses should not be com- 
pelled to criminate themselves. He was 
surprised that a noble Lord who had sat as 
a judge upon the woolsack, could advocate 
so arbitrary and unconstitutional a measure. 
‘To prevent mischief he would move that 
the Report be received that day three 
months. 

Lord Brougham said, that he had on a 
furmer oceasion expressed his doubts with 
respect to the propricty of some provisions 
of the Bill, ‘The experience of the present 
Session, however, showed that some mea- 
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sure of this kind was necessary, to enable 
election Committees of the House of Com- 
mons efficiently to execute the judicial func- 
tions intrusted to them. 

Lord Abimger, according to the experi- 
ence he had had in the other House of 
Parliament and in his profession, ventured 
to say, that if you wanted to get a set of 
corrupt witnesses, you could not do better 
than by feeling your way among those who 
had been guilty of bribery, and who, on | 
obtaining an indemnity, would not fail to | 
accuse other men of like practices. The 
utmost, in the way of indemnity, that ap- 
peared safe and proper, was to establish the | 
rule that nothing that might transpire in | 
consequence of the evidence of an individual 
in an mquiry relative to bribery or corrup- 
tion at elections should ever be used in any 
shape against him. ‘The present Bill went 
a great deal further, and seemed to him to 
be a general measure for creating corrupt 
and profligate witnesses, of whom he was 
afraid there were too many to be had. He 
felt considerable doubts whether the mea- 
sure might not be productive of great mis- 
chief, and therefore he was not at all 
inclined to support it. 

Amendment agreed to. 
poned for three months. 


Report post- 


CorPoRATION REFORM. — Commons’ 
AMENDMENTs.| Viscount Melbourne rose 
to move that their Lordships do now take 
into consideration the Amendments made 
by the House of Commons to the Amend- 
ments which the House had sent down in 
the Municipal Corporations’ Bill. It was un- 
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necessary for him in the performance of his 
duty to detain their Lordships at any great 
length, especially after the house had so 
fully discussed the general principle of the 
measure, and all its provisions in detail 
He would, therefore, confine himself on 
this occasion to stating as clearly and dis- 
tinctly as was in his power, the import of 
the Amendments made by the House of 
Commons on their Lordships’ Amendments. 
Before, however, he proceeded to the per- 
formance of that task, he might be allowed 
to express his anxious hope and confident 
belief, in this stage of their proceedings, 
which he trusted would have a happy and 
fortunate termination, that whatever dif- 
ference of opinion, or heat and violence of 
feeling, might have arisen in the course 
of the discussion of this measure, we should 
now at least approach the important sub- 
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ject with calmness, temper, and moderation, 


and with the fullest and most sincere desire 
to afford it a fair and impartial considera- 
tien. He trusted their Lordships would 
enter upon the discussion with a wish and 
determination to meet the spirit of accom- 
modation and conciliation which it was but 
just to say had been manifested by the 
other House of Parliament in a similar 
temper and spirit, and that they would 
show they were resolved to use their most 
anxious efforts, in order to secure the 
successful termination of a measure of great 
public importance, of deep public interest— 
a measure which a great majority of their 
Lordships had admitted to be called for, 
both by the state of public feeling on the 
subject, and by the circumstances in which 
the corporate bodies of. this country were 
placed. He trusted their Lordships would 
approach the question without the least 
degree of prejudice, and manifest that their 
only wish was to carry into effect what all 
must feel to be so desirable—namely, to 
frame a measure in relation to Municipal 
Corporations which should be good in itself, 
and equally satisfactory and advantageous 
to the country. ‘The Amendments of the 
Commons on their Lordships’ Amendments 
he would explain. The House of Com- 
mons had adopted all the Lords’ Amend- 
ments relative to the rights of freemen, 
with the single exception of any discharge 
or exemption from tolls. That was un- 
doubtedly one of the most objectionable and 
onerous privileges that existed, and which 
had been gencrally complained of as creating 
the greatest and most unjust distinction, 
and exciting the strongest prejudice in 
rarious towns and boroughs. It was an 
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unfair and uncqual privilege, and he trusted | hoped noble Lords would have no objection 
that their Lordships would not consider it | to adopt it. The House of Commons had 
inconsistent with their sense of duty to | also cieagee to that Amendment of their 
agree to the Commons’ Amendment in that | Lordships preserving magistrates for life. 
respect. The next Amendment of conse-} But he should have first observed, in refer- 
quence effected by the Commons consisted | ence to © Qu sstion of Qualification, that 
in doing away with the two lists deter-| the Commons’ Amendments required per- 
mined on by their Lenten s, one list from | sons to be duly qualified as Councillors at 
which the Council was to be chosen, and | the time of making a declaration on the 
the ee aa to be burgesses. | subject, and al vided for the con 

This amendment, however, carried him to} ance of the qualification during the w 

the Question of Qualification, which he} period of their being in office; and for 

would first state to their Lordships. The | enforeem of this continuous qualification 
Bill was originally sent up from the Com- | many provisions were made, at the same 
mons without any qualification being de- | time that proper guards and checks hi : been 
manded in Members of the ‘fown-councils ; | adopted against the possibility of vexationsly 
their Lordships thought proper to adopt | questioning it Hi repeated, that the 
the principle of a qualification, and de- | Commons had disagreed to their Lordships’ 
termined that the persons eligible to be} Amendment wii h preserved the present 
elected Town-councillors should be taken | justices in suet. rate towns. Their Lord- 
from amongst the sixth part of the whole | ships were very well aware that the preser- 


number of burgesses that should be rated at 
the largest amount and value; and in the 
higher class of boroughs, divided into four or 
more wards, 
sonal property to the amount of 1,000/., and 
in the smaller boroughs containing less than 
four wards persons possessed of 500/., were 
declared by their Lordships to be eligible as 
Councillors. The House of Commons ad- 
mitted the principle of a qualification, but 
altered the nature of the qualification which 
their Lordships had sent down. They 
adopted in those boroughs which were to be 
divided into four wards or upwards, as a 
qualification for Councillors, the possession 


persons possessing real or per- 


of real or personal estate to sg amount of 


to the of 30. 
boroughs divided into 
qualification was 


1,000/., or rating 
a-year; and in all 
less than four wards, the 
5001. property, 
151. a-year. He could not help feeling tha 
ne qui alification added by the Commons got 


a 


val 


rid of the invidious distinction that would 
be created by the scheme of having two lists | 


—an inconvenience that was deeply felt by 


all who were in any degree conversant with | 


the state of h and it 


got rid of the vexatious inquisition into the 
property of individuals which would result 
from their Lordships’ Amendment, the 
pecuniary qualification of parties had been 
a subject of inquiry, as was contemplated, 
before the Revising Barristers. He trusted, 
as the princip le of a peeul Mi irv qui ilifieation 
had been admitted by the other House, that 
their Lordships would find the arrange 
ment of the Commons satisfactory, particu- 
larly as it avoided considerable practical 
and on that 


borough towns: also 


ii 


inconve niene eC; 





ora rating to the value ot 


ground he | 





ancient Corpora- 
il o ( orpora- 


} 

| vation of 
the maintenance 
now 


any part of the 
of ( KIst 


1 bv 


hel 
ida wy 


t101 WS, 


in oflices them, which 


formed one part of the Lords 


tors 
\mendments, 
had produced the greatest dissatisfaction. 
The former Bill, as it originally up 
from the Commons, enacted that the Town- 
council should consist only of a Mayor and 
burgesses ; but their Lordships chose to pre- 
serve the dignity of Alderman, and enacted 
by their Amendment that a certain number 
of Aldermen should be elected for life, 
and in the first instance should be com- 
posed of the existing members of Municipal 
Corporations who held that rank. The 
Commons had aceeded to the principle of 
\ldermen, but they disagreed 


came 





appointing 


| to the provisions which enacted that Alder- 
}men should be elected for life, and conti- 
!nued the members of the age _ Corpora- 
t | tions in office. The House Commons 
| declared by their phir nse me Alder- 
'men should be elected for a term of six 
years, with the exception of half of those 


to go out of office 
» half of the Alder- 
the expiration of 
from the time of 
the same prin- 
strongly urged 


who were 
One 
| men at 
| each period of three years 
In pursuance of 
fciple, which had been 
and argued in the course of the discussions 
the Commons, and which had been ad- 
| mitted in their Lordships’ House—in order 
to vive the fair and shape 
it in a manner to produce satisfaction—with 
affording the bill achance of sue- 
eceding, and producing the expected bene- 
| ficial etfeets in cities and boroughs, it was 
felt to be necessary that the whole system 


first elected, 
within three years. 


were to go out 


: M 
election, 


| in 


mieasure play, 


a view of 
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should begin afresh, and that the whole 
machinery of the ancient Corporations 
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preferment, with a view to give a popular 


Dissenting Minister in the vicinity an ad- 


should be removed and done away with, | vantage over him. Now, he asked whether 
and in furtherance of this principle, the | that was a danger so probable or so great as 
House of Commons felt itself called on to | to call for the violation of an important 
disagree to the Lords’ Amendments in re- | principle? But upon this point the Com- 


ference to this matter. They therefore 
disagreed to the Amendment preserving the 
present justices for life, and provided that 


the Councils should appoint Town-clerks to | 


hold office during pleasure, thereby disagree- 
ing to the Lords’ Amendment, which re- 
tained the present Town-clerks. It could 
not be expected that the affairs of persons 


should be conducted with satisfaction to 


themselves or the community when the | 


Legislature forced upon them against their 
will the agent who was to conduct them, 
and this was precisely the case as regarded 
Town-clerks and the provision affecting 
them in the Lords’ Amendments. Their 
Lordships had placed the distribution of 
cities and boroughs into wards in the hands 
of the Revising Barristers, and the Com- 
mons agreed to this arrangement, making 
the divisions, however, subject to the 
King’s approbation—an Amendment which 
he thought must be satisfactory, as it would 
be too large a power to intrust to the Re- 
vising Barristers the entire distribution of 
towns into wards without an appeal or 
review. He said, that ke thought this 
much too extensive a power to be intrusted 
to the hands of Revising Barristers, respect- 
able as he admitted those gentlemen to be, 
and well as they performed the duties as- 
signed to them. ‘The Commons disagreed 
to that provision which their Lordships had 
introduced into the Bill, and by which 
they established the principle that none but 
members of the Established Church should 
have a voice in disposing of Corporate 
Church Patronage. Now, he must say, 
he thought their Lordships’ Amendment on 
this point was founded on an entirely false 
principle, and adopted in order to meet a 
purely ideal evil. He could not think that 
there was any danger in leaving the distri- 
bution of Church patronage at the disposal 
of Corporations, in which there might be 
Dissenters holding office as Councillors. He 
thought that the very argument urged on a 
former occasion by aright reverend Prelate, 
whom he did not now sce in his place, was in 


itself a strong proof how evanescent and | 
' very considerable alteration in the schedules 
of the Bill. 
| pulation below 9,000 undivided into wards, 
and raised the schedules up to the highest 
appoint an inefticient Clergyman to Church | point, the eflect being that fewer towns 


fanciful was that danger which the right 
reverend Prelate appeared to apprehend. 
The right reverend Prelate stated that it 
was possible a political Dissenter might 


} 


| 


| 
| 
| 


mons had not replaced the Bull in the situ- 


}ation in which it formerly stood when it 


first came into their Lordships’ House ; 
they adopted a course which was pointed 
out in that Flouse by some noble Lords, 
and had introduced an Amendment to com- 


| pel the sale of all advowsons possessed by 


Corporations, the proceeds of the sale to be 


| invested in the public funds, and the inter- 


| 


est thereof to be applied to the use of the 
borough funds. ‘This was an Amendment 
which, while it met any objection that 
might exist in their Lordships’ minds on 
the score he had mentioned, also attained 


| another object, which would be admitted to 
| be extremely desirable—that of taking the 


| patronage of Church preferments out of the 


hands of bodies which unquestionably were 


‘not so well fitted to exercise it as single 


patrons, who acted on their own judgment 


}and responsibility ; to this Amendment, 





| therefore, he confidently anticipated their 


Lordships’ assent. There remained only 
two Amendments of any great importance, 
which he should now mention to their 
Lordships. The Bill was sent up to the 
Lords with a provision, that the Town- 
councils should recommend magistrates to 
the Crown for its approbation, and their 
Lordships struck out the proposed recom- 
mendation of the Council, and placed the 
appointment of Magistrates in the Crown, 
without the advice or intervention of any 
party. The Commons had replaced the 
original provision, for the reasons assigned 


iby them, which appeared to be of great 


weight. They declared it to be necessary 
that there should be some recommendation 
in the case of the appointment of Magis- 
trates by the Crown, and they thought it 
better that the local information as to the 


| qualification of parties, should be of a public, 


| uniform, and constant nature, than that it 


should be drawn from secret, uncertain, 
and irresponsible sources. The Commons 


thought that there would be no security 
| without proper responsibility in this case, 
‘and therefore they restored the original 


provision. The Commons had also made a 


They left towns having a po- 
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were to be divided into wards, and that 
certain boroughs struck out by the Lords 
should be restored. He thought the ar- 
rangement of the Commons in this respect 
was s the best, and he hoped their I ordships 
would be careful how they interfered with 
it, 
connected with the 
of which depended on the 
into which towns were divided. 
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qualification, the 
1 


number of war 


H ? hope dd 


their Lordships would consider the Com- 
mons’ Amendments with temper and mode 
ration, and a desire to cone ill ite and AccomM= 
modate matters. It was s up rfluous for him | 
to say he agreed in those Amendment 

seeing that most of them consisted in a re- 


} 


auses to the alteration of which 


ad objected a 


storation of C] 


he and his noble Friends h: when 


the Bill was in Committee, or in the adop- 
tion of principles for which they had 
argued. He cordially agreed in the Com- 
mons’ Amendments, because he thought 
the Bill greatly improved by them, and 
therefore he strongly recommended their 


{Serr. 


as by other provisions of the Bill it was | h: 


insertion, and beeged ‘ates to call he 
Lordships’ serious and impartial considera- 


tion to them. The first Amendment con- 
sisted in an omission of certain words in the 


Clause securing the rights of freemen, to 


which he hoped their Lords ships would not | 


object ; and in conclusion he begged to 
move the adoption of it. 

Lord Lyndhurst thought he was in 
degree entitled to entreat their Lords! ships’ 


while he ldressed them a 


indulgence ace 
briefly as the nature of the subject wot 


Amen beeiie 0 
on those adopter 
diay whi he 


hich 
rt ora Ishi 1} s tO 


admit in reference to soi 
the House of Commons 

by the Lords. It was a 
owed to himself and to their 
deliver his opinions this 


1S 
ld 
ot 
f 
} 
t 


on oce: le as 


duty pleasant in some —— but painful 


in others. After all t 
of doors with respect tb the conduct of the 
majority in their Lordships’ it ra Poa 
said nothing of anything that might have 
fallen from “noble Lords in that House—he 


felt it right to call their Lordships’ atten- 


| 
SORE | 


1at had been said out | rey 
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ing as if the Bill had not been introduced. 


The result was successful ; their Lordships 


had established those rights to the fullest 
extent, and the st p had been approved of 
by the House of Commons, which, in a 
pirit of conciliation and accommodation, 
had met the Lords on th point, and agreed 
to their Amendment. {ven if their Lord- 
shiy had accomplished nothine more, vet 
in that respect they had e@ained a great and 
material point, and he therefore felt him- 
If justified ir neratulating their Lord 
hij on tl of their endeavours to 
pre "ve tne rig me i s, and 
to maint i leg not be 
tory om th } 1 aet of 





point contem- 
ire the 


to secu 
} 
| 
t 


been 


} 
hit 


careful 





of the Rx 

in the elec 

nt In the 

hen this Bill 

Was originally introduced gh cot was 
made by it for the protection of the political 
rights of freemen. In the Committee on 
the Bill every effort was made to preserve 


those rights, but unsuccessfully ; the Bill 


nmitted 


was reco? and asecond unsuccessful 
attempt was made to o the same effect, and 
it was not till a very advanced stage of the 











measure, he believed on the third re ading, 
that those rights were, to a certain extent, 
illowed. When the Bill came into their 
Lordships’ House, they considered that as 
it was a Dill which professed to be for 
the improvement and regulation of Muni- 
| eipal Corporations, it would not be right, on 
a col int, to unsettle rights estab- 
lish orm Bill, which was con- 
side} il measure as regarded the 
representation of the country, and accord- 
ingly we proposed am ndments to secure 
the continuance of those privileges. Here, 
again, we were met by much opposition, as 
in the case of the former proposition ; but 
lof that he did not complain: far from it ; 


tion to what it was that they had obtained | 


by the Amendments which they had made in 
the Bill, and before he sat down, he would 
also call the attention of the oni to those 


points which were still subjects for discus- | 


sion. The first question to which 


Lords had directed their attention involved 


the | 


most imports 1t rights of property of free- | 


men. Those rights had been conceded toa 
certain extent by the Commons, and their 


Lordships were desirous of exte nding them 
and placing these freemen on the same foot- 


was fully 
their Lord- 


>r rejoiced that the subject 


he rather 
and deliberately discussed by 


ships. However, he must say, that in dis- 
cussing the amendments proposed on this 
subject, both here and in another place, 


had been thrown upon the 

freemen, which certainly 
were not justified by anything that had 
occurred since the of the Reform 
Bill. Every imputation now adduced would 


imputations 
conduct of 


passing 
i 


| have been equi ally well-founded at the time 





of the Reform Bill, yet noble Lords opposite 
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admitted the rights of the freemen, and the 
propriety of continuing them by that mea- 
sure ; and such being the case, it appeared 
to him inconsistent in noble Lords who then 
allowed the rights of the freemen, now to 
rest their opposition to such claims on ob- 
jections which were equally valid at the 
time of passing the Reform Bill. Ile was 
happy to say that their exertions with respect 
to the political rights of freemen had been 
crowned with success. ‘They had sent the 
Bill back to the Commons amended on this 
point, and the House of Commons adopted 
the Amendment; and no doubt they adopted 
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it with a view, he hoped, to the justice of 


the case, and certainly in a spirit of con- 


{LORDS} 


ciliation, and with a desire to effeet a final | 


arrangement of the matter with this Hlouse 
and the country. 
points to which, in the first instance, he 
directed the attention of the House. ‘The 
third question of great importance appeared 
to him to be the establishment of a proper 
qualification. 
extensive, he thought it absolutely necessary 
to have a qualification. He confessed he 
was a good deal surprised when he stated 
the proposition, to find that it met with 
such violent and eager opposition from the 
noble Lords who brought forward the Bill. 
He thought he was acting in accordance 
with precedent and analogy, and the prin- 
ciple of a Bill which had been very maturely 


considered by the Legislature-—-a Bill of 


which his noble and learned Friend opposite 
was the framer, which was brought forward 


by a noble Lord in the other House of 


Parliament, and which was afterwards care- 
fully discussed by their Lordships. ‘The 
Bill to which he referred emanated from 
members of the present Government, and 
contained the principle of qualification which 
he proposed to introduce into the present 
measure. He was therefore surprised at 
the opposition he had experienced from the 
noble Lords, who had previously admitted 
the principle for which he then contended. 
Their opposition was not merely confined 
to the principle of a qualification, but was 
directed also to the mode of qualitication 
which he had taken the liberty to propose. 
He was charged with being an innovator ; 
and he produced an Act of Parliament in 
which a similar qualification for the per- 
formance of like duties was intreduced, and 
had been agreed to. He never heard this 
observation met, or even attempted to be 
answered, by any noble Lord, with the 


exception of a noble Lord formerly Chief 


Sceretary of Ireland, who, by the obser- 


Those were two great | 


| 


As the constituency was so | 
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vations he made on the subject, rendered it 
quite clear that he did not understand the 
Act. The qualification proposed by him, 
and altered and amended by a noble Earl on 
that side of the House, went down to the 
Commons, and he made no objection to 
what passed there on the subject. The 
principle of a qualification was admitted 
Without a division, and on a division which 
took place on a matter of detail, the prin- 
ciple of the Lords’ Amendment was virtually 
sanctioned by a majority numbering 271 
members. he Commons, however, substi- 
tuted for the Lords’ qualification one of a 
different description, and which was more 
exclusive in a large proportion of cases than 
the qualification inserted in the Bull in that 
House. He had taken pains to collect 
information on the subject, and to inquire 
into the state of various towns, in order to 
contrast the eflect of the two qualifications 
upon them; and without troubling their 
Lordships with details, he felt himself jus- 
tified in stating that the average of the 
qualification proposed in that House pro- 
ceeded upon a rating on the value of 17/. 
a-year, whilst by the Commons’ Amend- 
ment, the qualification amounted, in one- 
nalf the instances, on a rating of 30/., so 
that they excluded in a great number of 
towns all who should be rated between the 
sums of 17/. and 30/. a-year. Thus it 
appeared that if he drew the line tight, the 
Commons had drawn it still tighter. His 
sole object in introducing a qualification 
was to secure that the Councils should be 
chosen out of a class of persons who would 
properly discharge their duty to the boroughs 
with which they were connected, and to the 
country at large ; and he had introduced a 
particular form of qualification, because he 
thought it would prove more flexible, more 
conveniently adapted to towns of different 
populations, and less easily evaded than 
most others that could be selected. He did 
not complain, however, that this qualifi- 
cation had not been adopted ; on the con- 
trary. he assented cheerfully and readily to 
the alteration of the Commons. ‘The next 
point to which he called the attention of 
their Lordships was one which he considered 
of material importance—the licensing of 
public-houses. He considered, and their 
Lordships agreed with him, that to leave 
this power in the hands of the Town- 
councils, as originally proposed by the Bill, 
would lead to jobs, and he proposed to 
expunge the clause, a proposition which was 
opposed on the other side of the Flouse, but 
The Bill amended 
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not with much warmth. 
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in this important respect, the clause having 
been struck out, went down to the Com- 
mons, and the Lords’ alteration passed with- 
out a single observation or comment. These 
important advantages had been gained at a 
time when he and his noble Friends were 
charged by persons out of doors, and cer- 


{Sepr. 4} 


tainly not in the most decent or decorous | 


language, with endeavouring to mutilate 
and destroy the Bill. There was anothe 
important point on which he had received 
the support of his noble and learned Friend 
on the other side of the House; he referred 
tothe subject of the management of charities, 
which were to an enormous amount under 
the superintendence of Corporations. The 
Bill, as it came from the other House, was 
in the highest degree objectionable and 
dangerous in reference to this matter ; for 
persons without property, qualification, or 
security, were at once invested by it with 
the control of funds to an enormous amount, 
of personal estates, and to an immense value 
of real property. His noble and learned 
Friend co-operated cordially with him— 
indeed he could not do otherwise—in alter- 
ing this provision, and they had taken out 
of the Bill everything relating to charities, 
which they left to be administered by the 
same hands as had hitherto administered, 
and he believed well administered, them : 
they left those parties to dispose of charity 
funds for a limited duration, in order that 
Parliament might have an opportunity of 
legislating on the subject, and devising a 
measure applicable to them. That was in 
itself a great benefit. With respect to the 
last point to which he was about to advert 
while treating the present branch of the 


subject, he felt it to be at this moment a | 


subject of great delicacy and difficulty, he 
meant the subject of the disposal of Church 
patronage by Dissenters. It had oc upied 
his attention more than man y things during 
the progress of the Bill, and noble Lords 
around him co-operated with him cordially 
on the subject. After maturely considering 
the matter, he found at last that he could 
offer no better protection in the case than 


the clause which had excited such warm | 
debates and given rise to such strong fecl- | 


ings on the other side; but he could assure 


noble Lords that he had adopted that clause | 
after the most candid and careful attention. | 


He well knew that Members in the Dis- 
senting interest in the House of Commons 
had declared that they had ne wish to have 
anything to do with the disposal of Church 
patronage, and therefore that such a clause 
must be in agin we with their feelings. 
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He was aware of the odium to which he 
exposed himself by the course he had taken ; 
he might be charged with bigotry and pre- 


judice ; still he felt it his duty to persevere. 


He had no wish to interfere with Dissenters, 
no desire to meddle with their pre perty or 
religion, and he wished them not to interfere 
in matters that solely cone: ned the Estab- 
lished Church. In that spirit he intro- 
duced his clause, and when the question was 


put to him by his noble Friend opposite, 
how he would define a member of the 
Established C1 


iurch, or distinguish between 
Dissenters and Churehmen, he was fully 
aware of the difficulty of the case. 
the same time he knew that what he pro- 
posed would be considered by the Dissenters 
an honourable engagement, binding | 
them, and on that eround he though 
sufficient. ‘The very amendment that had 
been introcuced in the Co 
had himself prepared, 
but he knew the edium to which he should 
subject himself by proposing it, and the 


mmons in refer- 


e to this point he 


attacks which would be directed against 
him. He well knew that if he proposed to 
give the nomination to the Bishop of the 


{ 
orporate Church- 


diocese in the case of 
property, he should be charged with a design 
of pli indering the Corporations for the pur- 





ec 
pose of investing the prelat es of the Estab- 
lishment with their spoils. He knew that 
1 ] t] } 2 rithy 
he 1us charged, if not within 
tho He knew he should be told 


ssenters might now by the law of 


1 advowsons, that Corpor ms 
composed of Dissenters might since the 
repe l of tl Fest and Cory H on \cts 
hold advowsons, and that | would b 
asked What neht have vou, under sue! 
circumstances, to inter with the rights 
of property, or render it compulsorv. on 

} 
parties to disp se of th ir poss sslons f° He 
knew he should be thus ASS ed if he 
attempted to bring forward such a clause 


and he thought it better, in order to guard 
rainst the possibility of unjust imputations, 
to put into the bill a mere vague claus 
like that he had proposed, trusting for 
security to the honour of the Dissenters. 
He had now stated the great advantages 


which the Lords had secured by their 


amendments—the preservation of the pro- 
perty rights of fre emen, the maintenance 
of the elective fran p = ot freemen, the 
establishment of a qualification for Town- 
councillors, hie vetting age? of the power of 
licensing by Town-councils, the putting an 
end to all apprehension of danger wiih 
respect to Church-property vested in 
y. x 
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the security obtained with 
administration of charitable 
‘at and important results 

were due to the exertions of “their Lordships 
on his ort of the House, for in all he had 


C orpors ition oe 


respect to the 
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done he had merely acted in unison with 
his noble Friends about him, and the propo- 
proy 
sitions he had made did me all arise from 
hi n sugvestion, but were merely brought 
forward him, after consultatic I 
other Peers wl ‘concurred in : 
therefore i Vi he took 3 in | 
th \ t 1 pursuer i 
sienal adva spake indeed 
he ¢ ] { lve in a feeling of that 
kind, | se what had been 7} land 
é uted w joint act of 1] 
Friends and hi lf, He now 0 
ition m | the ( mons on ¢! 

an lment inced into this Bill 
their Lordshn ie int th ndment 
W ich ( 1 ld rmcn fi lif id ( l- 
tint ed in thei oft those wc! 1tiCs who, 
under the ¢ { law, were : inted 

hi He « ns I l—and the ‘ hany 
of their Lordships who, he knew, con- 
sidered—that this was the most in portant | 
Amendment introduced by their Lordships 





into the Bill i; ‘ONS that Amand 

nto the pil in proposing that amend. | 

ment. he e idered that the compositio i 
ent, | ( aered that the composition of 





a Council, filled as these new Councils 


were to be fi 


up, 
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class, holding their offices, not indeed for 
life, but for such a period as was deemed 
sufficient to insure their independence from 
the public feeling of the moment. The 
House of Commons had adopted the prin- 
ciple of his proposition, but, as it appeared 
to him, the waynes by which they in- 
tended to carry that principle into practice 
did not go far ‘enough. There was another 
ah of cia ‘y nt on which he felt 

rongly, and “* must also add deeply, and 
es was the continuance of the present 
Aldermen, or the present holders of mu- 
nic ipal authority for life. He regretted to 
the House of Commons had 
to that part of their Amendment. 
dat this Bill, and he then asked 
what was the professed object of 


Commons’ Amendments. 


ndme 





| those who had brought it in? It was 
not to annul Corporations—it was not to 


rescind the Charters of Corporations, but 
understood it, to amend the 
state of Corporations. He asked 
vers of this Bill—and it was 
ion to ask them—in 
pect the Corporations had proved 
ective? What were 
the chargesmade against these Corporations? 
What, were the defects which they 
were called upon to ogee He had 
looked at the Reports of the Commissioners 

—he had attended to the arguments of 


as he 





only a 
what res 


. 
natural quest 
themselves to be def 


+ 
too, 


| noble Lords—he had likewise read, as they 


| ments of 


appeared in the public journals, the argu- 
hon. Members in the House of 
Commons ; and the charges and the defects 
mentioned in those Reports and in those 


1 





arguinents, resolved themselves into four 
different classes. The ore Was, St If-elec.. 
tion; the second, the faulty administration 
of the public funds by the members of the 


Corporation ; the third, that the Corpora- 
sions had not sufficient powers for local 


purposes ; ind th ie fourth, the defective ad- 
ministration of justice. Thes four classes 

all the substantial objections 
he Corporations. Now, if their 
Lordships were these Charters 


and these Corporations, ought they 





em! 








. 7 

aCca 

against t 
z 

+ 


to amend 
what 


| to take for their guide in their plans of 


| amendment ? 
1} mischief to be 


. sce) ous : é 
no other qualification save the very wide 
one of being rate-pavers for tenements of 
ne Pee es eas eee ee 
WC ( seription, we uld in Ai pl Di- 
} 7 . } 4} Ses: eee 
Ut cts under ne intluence ot 
. . 1 7 
sitators, or of persons of that tu bulent 
° 7 
Gesei 2 Hetl ht that such a con- 
stitt V would produc oT chan 5 In 
the ¢ tion of the Town-counci, and 
‘ i rtair in the t1 ’ n oi 
business by that body ; and he had therefor 
pro} 1 t lendment as ¢ ssary 
] "7 
counter nee to the evils which | pre- 
q } 1 | 
( at rom Ti ley tem. in orcer to 
. . i , rm 7) 
have a certain portion of the Town-council 
—_ \ } WI oa 
leper t of the public voice, but not 
pent ; had pre 
\ a 
] 
posed t Council | 
iA y 
‘ ild if In 
oe . 1 1 
nakins € that 
. ; 
he had ] inclined 
+ } : + . ‘ 
to mal Nv aiteration In it at present 
especialiv as he saw that his proposition 
: SO iy Seems an 
was supported by the precedent established 
; a: 
In that Bil introduced by = noble and 





learned Friend, to which he had already 


referred He was gratified to fi 1d that the 
House of Commons had in principle acopted 
the opinion which he had formed. } by agree. 


ing to have among the C ouncillors a distinct 





os ought to look at the 
emedied. They ought to 
look at the evil ee -h existed, and assuming, 
= sake of argument, the charges 
t the Corporations to be well founded, 
oe 4 must see what was the nature and 
extent of the evil in order to see what cure 
to it. Their Lordships 


ior 


again 


they ought to apply 


would not be justified in going further 
than the eure of the disorder “required. 
Their Lordships would not be justified in 
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speculating upon points not brought into 
controversy, and he would therefore ask, 
why they should consent, without proof o 
the necessity of removing a single officer 
the old Corporations, to remove all of them 
from office under the new Corporation 
They had adopted the Clause in the Bill 
as brought from the Common: 


( 


appormntit a 
auditors of accounts, and so had provide: 
against the future 
Corporate funds. ‘They had adopte: 
the provisions in the ill as brought fi 
the Commons for the extension of pow 
to the Corporations for local purpose 
They had adopted all the provisions in 
Bill as brought from the Commons for the 
better administration of justice, and they 
had atiorded an adequate ren 


only source of complaimt. still {t un 


Mal-appropriation 
i I 


dressed, by creating the large constituency 
tor the election of the ‘Vown-council con- 
tained in this Bill. Why, then, shoul 
their Lordships go further? Why should 
they remove from office individuals w! 
held their authority under Charter from 
the Crown, against whom no well-foun 
complaint had hitherto been made, and who 
hed hitherto performed their duty re- 
spectably, ably, impartially, and to the 
satisfaction of those persons among whom 
they lived, and with whom they were con- 
nected? He thought that their Lordshins 
had acted wisely in determining to continue 
to them the authority with which they 
were at present invested. That was tl 
opinion which he had endeavoured with all 
his humble abilities to enforce upon 


consideration of their Lordships durine th 
discussions which they had had u 


the Bill. That was the opinion 

he honestly and sincerely entertain 

and if circumstances should ari: 

should compel him—feeling strongly uj 
this subject, and being convinced 1 
justice required that this Amend 
should be adhered te— to difier from 
several of his noble Friends for who: 
he felt the deepest respect, he m 
whatever might be the resul 
ditlerence, act in conformity wit 
opinion, and his own matured and delib 
judgment. He could not conceal fro 
himself, and he would not conceal trom 
their Lordships, that several of his nobk 
Friends who he knew entertained the sam 
opinions, and felt as strongly as 1 

this subject, were inclined to look at : 
circumstances which had recently occurred 
in the other House of Parliament. ‘The 


opinion which he had just expressed to th 
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accede to. It was a point to which (speak- 
ing for himself individually) nothing on 
earth should induce him to consent. He 
felt that he owed it as a matter of personal 
duty to the Sovereign, who had conferred 
so many favours upon him, who had loaded 
him, he might say, with obligations, to 
defend his prerogative against all assail- 
ants. It was material to do so at all times, 
and at this time, in his opinion, more so than 
anyother. There was alsoa question respect- 
ing the division of the towns into wards, 
but he would not enter into it at present, 
as it must be matter of further considera 
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during these discussions both in and out 
of Parliament., and how many attacks 
have been made upon me personally, on 
account of the course which I have felt 
it to be my duty to pursue with regard to 
this Bill. “ Allow me also to say, that I 
should not be ashamed to have been a 
volunteer in my attacks upon this Bill; but 
the fact is, that I have been no volunteer. 
Many noble Lords with whom I have been 
in the habit of acting for years, and who 
thought that from my professional habits 
I was calculated to lead their efforts to a 
successful resistance against the objectionable 


Commons’ Amendments. 








tion when the details of those Amendments 
came under the notice of their Lordships. 
He thought that the 
their Lordships had made was a much better 

eeme 1an that which had been 
proposed in the other House. There was 
a third, and only a third point, to which he 
wished to call the attention of the House. 
| Laughter on the Ministerial benches.) 
Oh! the Town-clerks. He did not know 
why that should provoke the laughter on 
the opposite benches, but if it was at his 
expense, the noble Lords were at full 
liberty to laugh on. He and the noble 
Lords with whom he acted, meant to modify 
their proposition on this point. Some of 


arrangement which 


arrancement t} 
arrangement ul 


the Town-clerks hold office during pleasure, | 
These last had a} 


and others during life. 
freehold in their offices. 
themselves able and competent to the dis- 
charge of their respective duties. Why, 
then should they be divested of their situa- 
tions? Why should they be turned out of 
their different offices ? 
Lordships assume, that they would not dis- 
charge their duties to the new Corporations 
as faithfully as they had discharged them 
to the old? He was sure that their 
Lordships would not sanction such injustice. 
He hoped, that upon this point at least, 
the Commons would meet them in the 
spirit of conciliation. Their 
were ready to give up to the Commons 
those Town-clerks who held their places 
during pleasure, and in return they felt 
that they had a right to demand of the 
Commons, that they would not violate the 
rights of property, that they would not 
infringe upon the freeholds of individuals. 


They had shown 


He did hope, that acting in the spirit of 


conciliation, the Commons would concede 
on this point to their Lordships. Allow 
me now, in conclusion, my Lords, (the 
noble Lord continued) to say a word 
as to myself. 


aware how much I have been assailed 


Why should their 


Lordships , 


Your Lordships must be | 


Clauses in this Bill, requested me to under- 
take the management of the opposition to 
it; I yielded to their solicitations, and 
having done so, I have endeavoured to 
discharge my duty to them and to my 
country, firmly, strenuously, and to the 
best of my ability. I have been charged 
with having some party views to accomplish, 
some indirect ambition to gratify by this 
opposition. I deny it onee, and for ever ; 
all my ambition has long since been satisfied. 
I have twice, to borrow a phrase from these 
Municipal Corporations, passed that Chair 
(pointing to the Woolsack)—I have twice, 
| to borrow a phrase from a successful revo- 
lutionary usurper, had that splendid bauble 
(pointing to the mace behind the Speaker) 
before me, Whatever ambitious views I 
'may have had in early life, have all been 
| fulfilled. My ambition has been gratified. 
I have no wishes unfulfilled.” 

Lord Brougham was understood to say, 
that it was not his intention to deviate 
from the calm and moderate tone observed 
| by his noble and learned Friend, in his able 
‘and judicious speech. But, in consequence 

of the part which he had himself taken in 
the discussion of this great question, it 
became his duty shortly to state the view 
| which he took of the treatment which this 
Bill had met both in that House and in the 
other House of Parliament, nor should he 
willingly discharge his duty, nor would it 
‘be satisfactory to his noble and learned 
| Friend, who had taken so distinguished a 





| part in these discussions, nor to their Lord- 
ships generally, if he were to abstain from 
‘declaring in what light he regarded the 
alterations which had been made in this 
Bill by their Lordships, und the refusal to 
adopt a portion of them, which had been 
'given by the Commons. He need not go 
i back to the debates which occurred three 
i weeks ago, to remind their Lordships of the 
great importance which his noble and 
learned Friend and himself attached to the 
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first of the two very important alterations 
which their Lordships eflected in this Bill, 
as sent up to them originally from the 
Commons. He had then, as their Lordships 
all knew, opposed those alterations. He 
had already explained the grounds of his 


{Serr. 4} 


opposition, and the reasons which induced | 
him to maintain that they were great and | 


marring deteriorations of the ill. 


then expressed. His noble and learned 
Friend considered, and considered 
justly, that very great alterations had been 
made by the House of Commons, in the 


He | 


retained now the opinions which he had | 


| 


Vv ry | 


Amendments adopted by their Lordships. | 


For his cwn part, he had no hesitation in 


avowing, that the Bill was a much better 


Bill betore the alterations were made in it, 
than it was at present ; 
that their 


Lordships would not suppose 


i 


that he partook of that satisfaction which } i 


his noble and learned Friend had expressed, 
upon seeing the success of his own attempts. 


and he was sure | 


It was the less necessary for him to re-state, | 


upon this occasion, his reasons for opposing 
the Amendments of his noble and learned 
Friend, since they were the same now as 
they were formerly, and since he had had 
an opportunity, in conformity with a regu- 
lation of their Lordships, of recording 
their Journals, in an authentic shape, the 
reasons which induced him to think that 
the Bill sent up to them from the Commons, 
was rendered much worse by the alterations 


on 


which it received at the hands of their 
Lordships ; and to lament that the other 


House of Parliament had deemed it consist- 
ent with its sense of duty, to adopt those 
alterations. The next point to which he 
wished to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships, related to the point of qualification. 
Here, he thought, that the House of Com- 
mons had done well; and he trusted that 


their Lordships would accede to the Amend- 


ment which that House had made upon 
their Amendment. He had objected to th 
Amendment of his noble and learned Friend, 
which provided that the members of the 
Town-council should be elected out of that 


sixth-part of the electors who paid the | 
largest amount of rates, upon principles | 
which he had oftentimes repeated in that | 


House ; but when he heard the A l 


Earl of Devon), which provided an alter- 
native of a qualification of 1,000/. in towns 
of a certain magnitude, and of 500/. in 


towns below that magnitude, he was 
immediately aware that an end was put to 


that bad and pernicious, and he would add, 


mendment | ¢ 
. . | 
of his other noble and learned Friend (the | « 








Commons’ Amendments. 
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‘were the maj rity 


entitled to vote upon 


would arise, 


lto that Act, 





hen would c¢ ‘stioning as to 
t of proj by each indi- 
i i = 
lemp it He rv rretted 
as } : 9 7 ) oes 
dingiv, as it must lead to almost 


litigation ; and he must say, that it 
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Parliament. \ word or two had been 
said by his noble and learned Friend on the 
subject of charities. He (Lord Brougham) 
rejoiced that no opposition had been given 
by the Commons to this part of their Lord- 
\ It was not, however, 


A 
fair in and learned Friend, in 


Amendments, 


Commons’ 


ships nendments. 


m 
his noble 























1 n, t he Clause would have | treating of this Bill with the Charity 
ter C] had it been left by the | Clauses as it came from the Commons, to 

i ent down to them by | forget certain circumstances of which he 

1 1 Pri 1 the other | must, as a matter of public duty, remind 

H He next came to that | his noble Friend. It was never intended 

i | 1d] red Friend's speech, lthat this Bill should remain as it was sent 
] had of t rreat | up from the Commons respecting the ma- 

ent which the Bill had derived | nagement of charities and charitable funds. 

t L of se Clau vhich | It had been stated by him very early in 
low uncil the powe icens~ | these discussions, that if the Bill should 
- i ) } rned | come up to their Lordshi in the shape in 

t Clauses were | which it was originally in troduced into the 

Hou Commons. | Commons on this very subject of charities, 
ew tn ‘ nthe H lh wuld be unde r the neces sity of either 

tbou t had 1 d its | adding to it foods t lauses, or of introducing 

) { » It w t |another Bill for the iS administration 
u n di le { Friend | of charities, which should go on with it 

on t the Min- | par? passu. That proposition was acceded 

ide of t I had onl y}to by his noble Friend who intro- 
) to get rid these | dueed this Bull into the House of Com- 

| rst: | mpari mons: and his pe: » Friend, to whom he 
om his neble and learned | communicated the Clauses of the Bill which 

He opposed i st | he himself sie to introduce, said that 

He thous hat it was a| those Clauses were very fit to be adopted, 

le occasion ry to estal land that if he did not insert them in his 

1 for public- on | Bill, he would introduce them into another, 

' he w: vould | | which was to proceed pari passu with it. 

} ion L} is- | Uhis was what he learned from the state- 

of publi ent inthe newspapers, as he had never 
mn ies and | any communication with his Majesty’s 

hat power inisters on the subject, except in_ his 

! one was it so| place in that House. It was not correct in 
to vi tio He there. | his — I’riend to say that the Bill, as sent 
heir Loy ips to take a plain | frou: the Commons, was so defective in its 
cow Let persons | enti respecting charities. It was 
lin the good government of | only right, however, to admit that an idea 
Ol meant t respectable | had struck his noble Friend behind him, 
in whieh vy were | that we ought to suspend that particular 
r a licence to k portion of the Bi il, in order to consider the 
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hich | last of his noble and] 


{| the peace by the Town-council. 





her House of 


hich it contained. The 
learned Friend’s obser- 
i vations related to the election of justices of 
i His noble 
and learned Friend had said that the 
alteration which had been made in this 
}part of the Bill by their Lordships, and 
| which had not been adopted by the Com- 
mons, was most imp yrtant. 

Lord yndhurst reminded his noble and 
learned Friend, that he was omitting the 
bservations which he had made on the 
Amendment, which took from members of 
the Town-council, being Dissenters, the 


veneral Clauses w! 
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As 
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right of disposing of the presentations to | 
livings of the Established Church which | : 


the Clit 


5 


might become vacant, and were in 
of our Municipal Corporations. 
Lord Brougham said, that he was 
one of those who thought that the Amend- 
ment proposed by his noble and le: 
Friend on the Clause on this 
tained in the original Bill 


sit + 

subject con- 
i} + 

lil Would operate 


injuriously in practice. His objection to 


that Amendment was an object prin- 
ciple. It was stigmuatizing the whole bod 
of Dissenters—it was a total depa 
the late Actof ‘Telcration, and he « 


beg pardon for using that word “tolerati 


weal ler se] s 7 a } ? 
especially as Itgaaad now oecome obsorete ani 





offensive — it was con 
of the Act for the repre il of the Test and 





Corporation Acts—it wis reviving i- 
gious test for rche@iou opinions, which 
7 } } 

trusted that we had got rid ( | 

as 7 . fe , . ' 
which had not existed in our | 
since the year 1828. tils i 

biect had been much increased bi 
subject Mma peen Much Wcre aot 
labour of those right rev. Prek 
a former evening had ex] led a fer 


tences, as they suid, to the 

his noble Friend near him. He \ 

that those right rev. Prelates were no 
present, who had made use of that expres- 


He Was the 
demolition, with 
his noble Friend, cl 

tuken place, they had raised a strong ¢ JCC 
tion to the very Amendment which th 
were themselves proposing. T] 


he) 


ment was put ona most otiensiv 

by a right rev. Prelate, who said, “ True 1 
is that you Dissenters may purchase th 
advowsons of livings, and may present to 


Slon. 





] 2. s 1 ? 

the livings you purchase, but we can 

. . a : 8 
give you, and we vill not give vou is- 


senters, any p wer Over the parronage oO: 


Church livings in the gift of Corporauon 
for you will present a bad parson in order 


that you may have a better opportunity of 
destroying the Church.” Such an argu- 
had 


ment as that had greatly augmented his 

repugnance to the Amendment proposed by 
; : ae : 

his noble and learned Fricnd. He too, 


well as his noble and learned Friend, had | 


thrown out suggestions for the adopti 
the very course which the House of Com- 





mons had since adopted. He too had su 


gested the sale of the advowsons; but 
admitting the correctness of these sugges- 
tions, he must object to that pirt of 
Clause which gave to the divcesan the 
intermediate power of nomination to those 
The observations which had fallen 


livings. 
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disrespect to that House, a course that was 
neither very artistlike nor very prudent. 
He called upon their Lordships to pursue 
one of these two courses—either to stick to 
the Bill, and have no Aldermen at all-— 
which would be an intelligible and. as he 
thought, the best and most conciliatory 
course—or to adhere to their Clause ap- 


{LORDS} 


pointing not only Aldermen, but alse Alder- | 


men for life, and those, too, the present race 
of Aldermen, which he thought would bea 
not a verv” rational 
middle course was pregnant 


cousistent. though 


COUFSE, The 


with inconvenience of every description— | 


Was Inconsistent with the principle of the 
Bill and woth its details, and would not 


work well either with the original Bill or 


| reject them all. 


| 


with the Amendm nts engrafted upon it by | 


} 
their Lordships His noble 
Friend had also said afew words in support 
of the Amendment for continuing the pre- 
sent Town-clerks in efice for life. He 
had given his opinion so often on that point, 
of these discussions, that he 


was almost ashamed to repeat it now. He 


In the course 


(Lord Brougham) would not keep the present 
Town-clerks in their respective offices. At 
any rate, he would not convert into Town- 
clerks for life those who at present held 
It was 
trea'ing these new Corporations very oddly 
to give them a tool with which they could 
not work—a tool which, if blunt, they 
could not sharpen—which, if rusty, they 
could not polish—which they could not 
replace if its handle were lost, broken, or 
decayed. What was the proposition of his 
noble and learned Friend? That these 
new Councils should keep for the term of 
their natural lives all the existing Town- 
clerks—that they shouldghave no control 
over them, no power of dismissal. [Lord 
Lyndhurst: “In cases of incapacity they 
might be dismissed.” ] He thanked his 
noble Friend for the admission. In case 
these Town-clerks were utterly incapable, 
they were to be dismissed, but not other- 
wise! He would tell his noble Friend, 
however, that parties always went on best 
together when there was confidence on one 
side and dependence on the other. But let 
their Lordships mark the inconsistency of 
his noble and learned Friend’s proposition. 
If the Town-council found that they had 
an officer of whom they could not get rid, 
they would determine to give him no salary, 
and as this Bill did not compel them to 
pay a salary to the Town-clerk, they would 
thus, in all probability, rid themselves of 
his services. Next with regard to the 


their offices only during pleasure. 


} | 
and learned | 
| present—he meant the power of recom- 
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nomination of Magistrates by the Town- 
councils. He thought that his noble and 
learned Friend set too great store on the 
Amendment made on this head by their 
Lordships. There was nothing in this 
Clause as it stood originally like an attempt 
to force a set of Magistrates nominated by 
the Council on the Crown. Three persons 
were to be nominated by the Council, and 
proposed to the Crown. ‘The Crown might 
Then three more must be 
nominated and proposed to the Crown. 
The Crown might also reject these three, 
and so on folies quoties, till at last the 
Crown might indirectly attain all the ob- 
jects of direct nomination. It was in his 
opinion showing great distrust of these new 
Councils to refuse them that power which 
every Lord-lieutenant of a county had at 


mendmg the name of an individual to the 
Keeper of the Great Seal as that of a fit 
person to be inserted in the Commission of 
the Peace. The noble and learned Lord 
then proceeded :—* Like my noble and 
learned Friend, I, too, can say that I have 
enjoyed the full and entire confidence of 
my most gracious Sovereign, and 1 must 
therefore be, like him, averse to tending my 
support to any measure which is likely to 
trench upon his just prerogative. But all 
depends upon the justness of the prero- 
gative. I am that his Majesty, 
who is as well acquamted as any, the 
most learned of his subjects, with his 


sure 


just rights and prerogatives, would be the 


last man in his dominions to think that 
the recommendation of any individual’s 
capacity to act as a Magistrate, made by 
the municipality in which he resided, was 
an infringement upon any of his just rights 
and prerogatives. We are now, my Lords, 
approaching the close of this long, and in 
some of its stages, fierce contention, and in 
all of its stages most important discussion. 
My Lords, I stand myself in a situation 
somewhat similar to that in which my noble 
and learned Friend says that he stands. 
[A Noble Lord: You have said nothing 
about the division into wards. ] Well then, 
with respect to wards, I admit that the 
alterations made by the Commons are im- 
portant, and I concur with my noble Friend, 
the noble Viscount near me, who this 
evening made as temperate und convincing 
a speech as man could either make or hear, 
that the Question relating to the division 
into wards is a question which challenges 
the most mature investigation. It is one 
on which we set great store, and I there~ 
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fore hope that your Lordships will give to 
the alteration which the Commons have | 
proposed in our Amendment the most can- | 
did and impartial consideration. To return, | 
however, to the point, from which the | 
noble Lord somewhat irregularly compelled | 
me to deviate. My noble and learned | 
Friend has adverted to the peculiarity of | 
his own position at this moment. He says | 
that he came forward as no volunteer to this | 
work, but that if he had come forward as | 
a volunteer, he should not have been | 
ashamed of having done so. I will add, | 
that if my noble and learned Friend had 
been a volunteer, it would only have done 
him honour to have taken at once that lead 
which his great talent, his vast experience, 
and his great weight among your Lordships 
entitle him to take now and for ever. But 
my noble and learned Friend, as he truly 
tells you, was not a volunteer in this cause. 
He was solicited by his friends, and if that 
solicitation does credit to him, who wanted 
it not, it also does credit to those who 
know my noble and learned Friend’s merits 
and want his services. My noble and 
learned Friend’s assiduity and application, 
his talents, his acuteness, his success on this 


occasion before your Lordships, all attest | 
the soundness of judgment which made 
choice of him as the manager of the oppo- 
sition against this Bill, and do credit to his | 
mental qualities, inasmuch as they demon- 
strate the weight which he has obtained, 
and justly obtained, among your Lordships. 
I ditier from my noble and learned Friend, 
wide as the poles asunder, upon this as 
upon many other subjects which occupy the 
time of all men both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, and which occasion in many instances 
the severance of private friendships and the 
dissolution of party connexions. No dif. 
ference of opinion, however, between my 
noble and learned Friend and myself, will 
make me conceal, suppress, or, to please | 
any party, mitigate the feeling of admira- 
tion which I have for his talents whenever 
I see them exerted according to the prin- 
ciples of him who is endowed with them. 
There is one circumstance which, least of 
all, would induce me to conceal or suppress 
my admiration of the ability with which 
my noble and learned Friend has supported 
his attacks upon this Bill—I allude to the 
invectives, the violent invectives, which 
have been unjustly directed against him on 
the grounds that he has ambitious views, 
which do not inspire him, and which can 
little inspire any man who has risen to his 
height in the political world from a private 
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station. Those attacks, those invectives, 
so far from sealing my lips to the praises 
of my noble and learned Friend, are the 
strongest stimulants to induce me to deliver 
my opinions. I, too, my Lords, have been 
attacked ; but to me to be attacked in the 
discharge of my duty by those whom I 
every hour help, in every possible way, is 
so familiar, that it is like the air I breathe 
—sometimes more wholesome than at 
others, sometimes more oppressive—often- 
times tainted with miasmata, oftentimes 
bearing infection on its wings—an evil in 
the constitution of the atmosphere which he 
who breathes it must take it into his 
account occasionally to inhale. My noble 
and learned Friend says, and I believe says 
justly, that he has reached the pinnacle of 
professional ambition, and then asks, ‘What 
more can I have to desire ?? My Lords, I 
can for myself say the very same thing. I 
too, have been attacked. Ido not now 
allude to the grotesque and ludicrous, and 
I may even add farcical representation, of 
the grounds on which it is said that I now 
vive my support, my disinterested support, 
to his Majesty’s Government. Many per- 
sons say, and some few silly persons believe, 
that there is an arrangement between my 
noble friend and myself, by which I am to 
give my support to the Government, and 
by which a noble kinsman of mine is to be 
sent out as Governor of Bengal. My noble 
friend near me is more surprised at this 
rumour, I believe, than my noble kinsman 
—for my neble kinsman knows, first, that 
I was anxious that he should not go, 
and that another personage should go, as 

overnor-General to Bengal. So much 
for that. But another charge against me 
is, that I was tired of holding the great 
seal, and that I wished to be, and am in- 
triguing to become, Prime Minister of this 
country, thinking that to be the only object 
within the scope of a man’s personal ambi- 
tion that is worth fighting for. To which 
] er that mv battles are over— 
it is foueht—and that I shall 
] speed my political sword and 


I make answ 
that my figl 
turn with al 
spear into the ploughshare and the pruning- 
hook, for I have no ambition to fight for 
that office, which is so ably, so admirably, 
but Iam afraid that [ cannot add, so cheer- 
fully filled, by my valued Friend, the noble 
Viscount near me. Both he and I have 
lived to know that in that political career 
in which he now is, and in which both of 
us have run, there is pain, there is suffer- 
ing, there is every kind of everyday annoy- 
ance, which no more ceases when you quit 
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the restless wave of office and get upon the 
steadier dry land of private life, than the | 
motion of the vessel ceases to harass the 
brain after you have quitted your bark and 
landed once more upon the shore. But 
these annoyances come to my noble and 
learned Friend in no stronger degree than 
they come to myself. Of both the one and 
the other I am now happily, at least in my 
own mind, rid. I discharge my duty to | 
my country and my duty to my own con- 
science, claiming the confidence of the one, | 
but whether or not I shall have that con- | 
fidence 1 cannot say, though I prize it 
above all other satisfactions except that 
which I must mention—I discharge those 
duties with the perfect approbation of my 
own conscience. 

The Duke of Wellington felt no disposi- 
tion to detain their Lordships at any length 
upon the present occasion, and he could | 
assure their Lordships he was most pecu- 
liarly anxious not to disturb the temper 
with which this discussion had been carried 
forward. But is was impossible for him to | 
allow that discussion to close without ad. 
verting to some of the topics which had | 
already arisen in the debates. He entirely 
agreed in the character which had been | 
given by his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Lyndhurst) of the Amendments in general | 
which had been made by the Commons’ | 
House of Parliament, not in the Bill, but | 
in the Amendments which had been pro- | 
posed and adopted in this House. Most 
particularly did he agree in the observations 
which had fallen from his noble and learned | 
Friend upon the Amendment made by the 
Commons with regard to the Aldermen for | 
life. He (the Duke of Wellington) 
one of those who had taken great pains, | 
when first the papers connected with this 
measure had been communicated to their 
Lordships, to make himself master of all 
the information those documents contained, | 
and he must say, that having perused all | 
those documents, he had come to the con- | 
clusion, that instead of there being much 
to allege against the ancient corporations of 
the kingdom, it was astonishing how little 
could be stated against them. The real | 
impression on his mind was, that nothing | 
could be alleged against those bodies ex- 
cept the circumstances which related to 
the election of Members of Parliament pre- 
vious to the adoption and passing of the 
Reform Bill. If those allegations had been 
struck out of the Reports of the Commissioners, 
there would exist, in fact, no charge against 
the constitution of the ancient Corporations 
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of this country. Under these circumstances, 
when he first saw this Bill, and had ex- 
amined the extent to which it was carried, 
he did think that the measure was so far 
one of injustice, which ought not to be 
adopted by this House. It was with these 
sentiments that he had entered into the 
discussion of this Bill; nay, before it came 
up to their Lordships’ House from the 
other House of Parliament, he had felt that 
it would be impossible for this House to 
entertain or consider a measure, the prin- 
ciple of which was the putting an end to 
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' ager o at - 
existing interests which he believed ought 


to be preserved. While he conceived that 


| the rights of property should be regarded, 


he also was of opinion that that system of 
exclusion which characterized ancient Cor- 
porations should not be carried further than 
was absolutely necessary, and that in order 
to carry the principle of the Bill into 
execution, an end should be put to the sys- 


| tem of self-election,and that other provisions 
corresponding with that principle should be 


adopted. It was on these grounds and on that 
principle that he had agreed with his noble 
and learned Friend in proposing to their Lord- 


| ships both the qualification on the principle 


adopted by the House of Commons and the 
other provisions for the continuance of the 
Aldermen in existing Corporations for life. 
He had most certainly felt, that not only 
was it desirable that the ancient Corpora- 
tions should not wholly be destroyed, without 
care being taken of the interests of those 
who held them under royal charters, but 
also that in the new Corporations, in the 
new Councils, it was desirable that inter- 
ests for life should be preserved or created 
to meet the democratic influence which was 
raised under other provisionsof this Bill. With 


respect to that part of the measure which 


went to secure the interests of those who 
held their offices as Aldermen for life under 
the ancient Corporations, he confessed ha 
believed that when both this and the other 
House of Parliament came fairly to the 
consideration of this Question, both Houses 
would adopt the principle of preserving the 


| interests of those who held for life under 


ancient charters. He was sorry, however, 
to find not only that it was not the opinion 
of the majority, but that it did not seem 
the opinion of any man in the other House, 
that those interests should be preserved. 
It appeared that they had been unanimously 
given up, and he conceived it would be 
nugatory for their Lordships to contend for 
the adoption of that principle. He could 
not express the sorrow and concern with 
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which he made this statement to their Lord- | a county that this power 


ships. He acted in this respect on the 
principle of preserving rights and property 
in this country, and he would say, 
rights of the Aldermen of the ancient Cor- 
porations —_ charters granted by the 
Crown were as valid rights as those which 
their Sports themselves enjoyed, and 
under which they held their 
House. Of those rights he confessed he 
would never be a party to the abandonment. 
He had stated this when first the measure 
had been brought under the consideration 
of their Lordships —he entertained the 
same opinion after the discussions which 
had taken place in this und the other 
House of Parliament, and he conceived 
that in other respects the adoption of the 
principle for which he contended would be 
useful to the new Councils—would tend 
much to the regularity of the business pro- 
ceedings of the Corporate Bodies, and at 


ae 
that the 


seats In that 


the same time become the means thereby 
of preserving the rights of both the old an d 
new Corporate Bodies. The House of 


Commons had, however, decided, 
believed almost unanimously, against 
& proposition ; but, at the same time, they 
had sent up a proposal for the consideration 
of their Lordships, which went to the 
establishment of a body of Aldermen to be 
elected for a certain number of years by 
the Town-council, instead of by popular 
election —a_ preposal which he certainly 
must say (although he did not 
that measure) be preferred to that which 

yas originally contained in the b: ll sent u 
to their Lords hips by the Commons. H 
admitted that he should have preferred tha 
the parties now holding 
continued for their 
by the new Council; yet, 
was rejoiced to find that the Al 
were to be elected by what he might 
secondary election, instead of being chosen 
by the popular voice. On the other points 
touching the Amendments, he did not {cel 
it necessary that he should long detain 
their Lordships, the more especially as all 
those topics had been entered into with 
great detail and ability by his noble and 
learned Friend. But in answer to the 
noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
Brougham) upon the subject of justices to 
be recommended, to the Crown for selec- 
tion, he must observe that the Lord-lieute- 
nants of counties had no powers by law to 
recommend to his Majesty parties to whom 
the Commission of the Peace ought to issue, 


neh 
SUCIL 


olhice should = 
though selected 
failing this, he 


\ dc rmen 


ilves, 


call a 


and it was only to the custos rotulorum of 
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and he 


approve of | 
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| thus to express himself uyx 
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was by courtesy 


) 
| conceded. Neither was the Lord-lieutenant 
of acounty responsible for the selection of 
the magistracy - that resp msib nility re sted 


llor who appointed 
d that this principle 
th: an by 
arties 1 
individuals, as, for instance, thi 


} ‘ 7 

them, and he contend 

would be better followed 
Cahn > 


the nomination of 


fixing 
In re sponsible 
holder of 
the Great Seal, who would be answerable, 


an in a Town-council, as proposed 





rather th 

her) weit? asl 

DV the Fioust of Commons, which Tow ne- 
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councl vould be wholly irresponsible. In the 





reasons for disagreeing with their 
Lordships’ Amendments, it was stated that 


ersous who rec seas 2" individuals 


for tl terial appointments should be 
1) “11 Ty: ars a ene 3 
ela I OMSLOI a ever anybv ay hear 
of a ‘Town-council being a responsible body ? 
that Couneil night ossibly consist of 
. De et Pee Ley 3 Sy 
from cighteen to fifty individuals, and was 
each and every one of these to be held 
; respons1vie tor tuiose Whom the majority 
: t] | “me vel a ; os 
ot the body might 1 mmend to the Crown 
for selection ? Such proposition was 
quite impossible in point of practice, and 
monstrous and nugatory in effect. Upon 
4} RY ens Fs, ae a Aad Cope yes ¢ 
the point with regard to the division of the 
} 7 
towns Into wards, he must remark, that 
(this had nothing whatever to do with the 
pe : : 
prescribed qualitic with which it had 


been mixed up. He concurred in the 


| principle of a qualification of 1,000/. in 





| large towns, and /. in smaller towns ; 
but this consideration was, in his judgment, 

vholly apart from the subject of the divi- 
sion of towns into wards. He wished not 
unnecessarily to tres] upon their Lord. 


i 
ships’ attention, but he had been anxious 
n that part of 
the Bill which related to the Aldermen. 
He could not avoid ads j ig to yey had 
earned Friend, 


been stated by his noble and | 








and by the noble and learned Pe opposite, 
upon the subject of the atta ks 3 ad 
been made up his nol a ned 
Irie He would not weak t had 
sea stated by bot h those pohle irned 
Lords by attempting a panegyriec upon the 
talent, the ability, the firmness of purpose, 
and the determination, of his noble and 
learned Friend, in carrying through these 
Amendments, but he would admit that 
he was the person who solicited his noble 


and learned Friend to undertake the ma- 
nagement of those Amendments. He had 
made that solicitation, and that request, 
well knowing the talent, the ability, the 
capacity for business, the great legal 
acquirements, the eloquence, and the 
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influence which his noble and learned 
Friend justly possessed in their Lordships 
House ; and if there was anything wrong 
in making that request, or if his noble 
and learned Friend had been erroneous 
in the course of his Amendments, he was 
responsible for them—responsible equally 
in character with his noble and learned 
Friend. He repeated, that he was the 
person who had solicited his noble and 
learned Friend to come forward on this 
occasion. 

The Earl of Ripon entirely concurred in 
what had been stated by the noble Duke 
who had just sat down, as to the manner 
in which the present discussion had been 
pursued. Their Lordships had not been 
influenced by any of those paltry considera- 
tions so lavishly attributed to them, und he 
could not suppose that even the majority, 
from whom he in some instances had dif- 
fered upon ibis question, had any other 
object in view, but to give their best aid to 
improve a measure which, on general prin- 
ciples, they believed to be desirable, and 
conformable to the well-understood expect- 
ations and wishes of the people. Nothing 
could be more unfounded, more unjust, 
more unconstitutional, or more absurd, than 
the arguments, the calumnies, and the 
threats which had been held out against 
their Lordships, because it had thought 
proper to do that which they had felt to 
be their duty. He stated thus much with 
the more confidence, because he himself 
had not agreed to all the Amendments 
which had been carried by the House, and 
because he was not prepared to go the 
whole way with his noble and learned 
Friend, who had spoken just now. ‘There 
existed two points of difference. The first 
was with respect to the retention of the 
rights of Aldermen for life. He had voted 
against such a retention, and it did not 
now appear to him that such was necessary 
on a principle of justice ; on the contrary, 
they ought, in his opinion, to be made 
subject to election. 
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He did not conceive 
that the retention of the office by those now 
in power could be dealt with as a matter 
of expediency. He had voted against the 
proposition, and he was prepared to ac- 
quiesce in the Amendment which the House 
of Commons had adopted, and proposed for 
adoption to this House. With respect to 
the question of church patronage, he was 
not quite clear; he felt it involved matter 
of great difficulty, but he did think that 
the proposition of the Commons’ House of 
Parliament afforded the best means of 
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settling that difficult question. He was one 
of those who thought that corporate bodies 
were not the best depositaries of ecclesias- 
tical patronage. It naturally would lead to 
that system of jobbing, which could only 
be cured by a revolution in the manners of 
the people-—a revolution which he did not 
expect to live to see. He thought that the 
clause proposed in the Commons relieved 
the Corporation from the inconvenient bur- 
den of church patronage, and placed in 
their hands funds which would doubtless 
be more useful to the boroughs. He there- 
fore rejoiced to be able to assent to the plan 
which had a great number of fathers, of 
whom he elaimed to be one, and which he 
hoped would be received with that favour 
in this House, which had carried it through 
the House of Commons. With regard to 
the question of the appointment of justices, 
he was not satisfied with the Amendment 
which the House of Commons had made. 
He concurred with the noble and learned 
Lords (Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Broug- 
ham) in this respect ; but he looked to the 
manner in which their Lordships had firmly 
and manfully performed their duty, per- 
formed it in a way which had produced a 
manifest and most important improvement 
in the Bill. He confessed he was not 
sanguine as to the reception the Bill, as 
amended, would receive elsewhere ; there 
had been, however, every inclination, every 
disposition to compromise, and thus had 
been avoided a fatal blow to the harmony 
between the two Houses of the Legisla- 
ture, and the consequent interference with 
the constitutional government of the coun- 
try. In this anticipation he was happily 
disappointed. Under all existing cirenm- 
stances, he was ready to acquiesce in the 
Amendments which the Commons had 
made, in the hope that by doing so he 
should put an end to the knotty and difficult 
questions which some prejudged, but in 
which, so far as regarded fears, he could 
not participate. He entertained no fears, 
but, on the contrary, he believed by this 
measure it would be found that provisions 
of great importance could, by firmness, re- 
solution, and at the same time conciliation, 
be carried through the Legislature, without 
leading to that dangerous collision by which 
the basis of the constitution of this country 
would be overturned. 

‘Lhe Amendments upon the Lords’ Amend- 
ments were proceeded through seriatim, 
and up to Clause 39 were agreed to. 

Clause 40, regulating the division of 
towns into wards, was postponed. 
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The Commons’ Amendments to Clauses 
43, 44, 48, 49, 51, 52, 54, 55, and 58, 
were agreed to. 

On the Amendment to the 59th Clause, 
which omitted that part of the Lords’ 
Amendment which negatived the conti- 
nuance in office of Town-clerks who held 
their offices for life or during good be- 
haviour, 

The Earl of Devon said, he could not 
consent to this Amendment. The Towa- 
clerks, who held during good behaviour, 
might be considered as having a freehold in 
their situations, of which they ought not 
to be deprived, except for some fault, and 
none had been here imputed. He did not 
know how he could come at his object (as 
their Lordships could not move an Amend- 
ment upon their own Amendment), except 
by moving that the words in the Clause 
which fixed the election of Town-clerks 
for the 9th of November should be omitted. 

The consideration of the Clause was post- 
poned. 

The Amendments to Clauses 66, 70, 93, 
and 96, were agreed to. 

On the Amendment of the Commons to 
Clause 99, which was to the effect that the 
Town-councils of such towns as his Majesty 
should authorize in that behalf, should 
name a certain number of fit and proper 
persons to act as justices in those towns, 
and that his Majesty should select from 
the list so presented, such number as he 
should think proper, to be in the com- 
mission of the peace, and act as justices 
for such towns, 

Lord Abinger objected to the Amend- 
ment of the Commons, which he considered 
a limitation of the prerogative of the 
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Crown, inasmuch as it restricted the choice | 


of the Crown to those persons whom the 
Council might select. The choice of the 
Crown of those who were to administer 
justice ought to be wholly free and with- 
out restriction—but here they were re- 
stricted, and on these grounds he should 
object to the Amendment. 

Lord Brougham would ask his noble 
and learned friend for the sake of informa- 
tion, whether he could name one instance 
in any of the 186 Corporations named in 


this Bill, in which the Crown had the 
right of appointing the magistrates? It 


was true the eriginal charters might have 
named the first individuals who exercised 
the office of magistrates, but ever since 
they had been named by the Corporations. 
But this Bill would not take away any 
power from the Crown, for it could not be 
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said that the appointment was in the Crown, 
because the other branches of the Legislature 
concurred in it. 

The Duke of [Wellington observed, that 
the noble and learned Lord seemed to think 
that the appointments under this Bill were 
to be as they were formerly. By the ancient 
charters the magistrates were appointed in 
the first instauce the Crown, and were 
named in the the 
Corporations named their successors, and 
this nomination procured for them the con- 
wn ; but an objection was 


Commons’ Amendments. 


DV 


' . o % 
charters; after which 


fidence of the © 
raised to this svstem of self-eclection, and the 
present Bill took away that system. What 
It was, that 
back to the 
There 
Was no instance in any part of the world as 
an election by the people of the magistrates 
by whom they were to be governed. 

The Earl of Radnor said, that there were 
Corporations in this country whose magis- 
trates were not originally appointed in the 
charter, but who had the power to elect 
their own magistrates. He was a member 
of one of such Corporations. 

The Earl of JVinchilsea said, that the 
great object was to prevent the sources of 


was the natural consequence ? 
revert 


Crown, from which it emanated. 


} . 1} 
the appomtinent should 


justice from being tainted with partiality 


and party spirit. The minority would not 
think that justice was done, and confidence 
would thus be destroyed. 

Lord Denman observed, it had been sup- 
posed that the scheme in the Bill was with- 
out precedent. Now, the magistrates of 
the city of London, the aldermen, were 
elected by the scot and lot voters, and fre- 
quently there were contested elections, con- 
ducted with the greatest asperity ; vet he 
never had heard that the administration of 


justice in the city of London was open to 


exception. Under a great number of char- 
ters elsewhere, aldermen were elected by a 
large constituency ; and he had never heard 
it to be suspected that justice was tainted 
under these popular elections. Lut, in fact, 
here it was not a popular election ; a certain 
number of persons were to be elected, from 
which the Crown might select. 

Lord Plunkett said, under the existing 
law Corporations had the right of nomi- 
nating magistrates, and the Crown had no 
right to interfere with the elections, or to 
remove. Then by the Dill this was altered, 
and guarding the prerogative of the Crown, 
the Bill required that the magistrates should 
be approved by the Crown. ‘The Crown, 
under this bill, could say, “You shall not ap- 
point magistrates without my approbation.’ 
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Lord Abinger said, that the extraordinary 
argument he had contended against was, 
that as this alteration was by Act of Parlia- 
ment, it was no infringement of the Crown’s 
prerogatives. Then, it would be impossible 
for Parliament to infringe the prerogative. 
When an Act passed both Houses which 
invaded the rights of the Crown, the Crown 
had nothing to do but to consent. ‘The 
Crown had the appointment of Judges and 
of Sheriffs. [A Noble Lord: ‘“ Coroners.” 
It was difficult to know what was the origin 
of the Coroner. But if they took away any 
part of the power the Crown now had, they 
invaded the prerogative of the Crown. 

Lord Brougham said, that the doctrine 
that the Crown was the fountain of all 
honour and of all justice went a little too 
far. That it was the fountain of honour 
he granted ; but he denied that all judges 
caine originally from the Crown ; for most 
undoubtedly freeholders, all tenants of the 
Crown, not 7z capite only, in county courts, 
had originally a right of election. Before 
the institution of justices of the peace, there 
were justices im ifinere, and before that, 
there were conservators of the peace, and 
these were by the common law, and were 
elected without any doubt whatever. And 
this was the source of the error of those 
who thought the origin of justices of the 
peace was by the common law, instead of by 
statute, that of Edward 3rd. Conservators 
of the peace had many of the functions, not 
all, of justices of the peace, and they were 
by the common law elected by the county 
courts. The sheriff was not originally an 
officer of the Crown. The comes was the 
Earl, and he chose the vicecomes. With re- 
spect to the Coroner, he was always chosen 
by the freeholders ; he (Lord Brougham) 
had never heard to the contrary, or that he 
was ever appointed by the Crown. But it 
was said the election of aldermen was an 
anomaly. What were the aldermen of Liver- 
pool? Were they not elected ? 

Lord Holland would ask the noble and 
learned Lord whether Justices of the Peace 
being elected by the Crown was or was not 
an anomaly? The noble and learned Lord 
thought that the notion of Justices of the 
Peace under the common law was absurd. 
Yet the noble and learned Lord said that 
this Bill trenched on the prerogative of the 
Crown, this very prerogative being granted 
by Act of Parliament. If this was the 
nature of the prerogative, they were not 
trenching upon it; but even if they were, 
this was not the first time that both Houses 
had done so, and in this respect. 4 i the 
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charters in Ireland, he believed, rested on 
statutes granted by James Ist, since which 
they had been renewed by Acts of Parlia- 
ment under Charles 2nd. Then these Acts 
of Parliament trenched on the prerogative. 

Their Lordships divided on the Question 
that the Commons’ Amendment be agreed 
to, when the numbers were, including 
proxies, Contents 82; Not contents 144;— 
Majority 62. 

Commons’ Amendment rejected. 

List of the ConvENTs. 


Melbourne Strafford 


Lansdowne Erroll 
Glenelg Ilchester 
Auckland Holland 
Duncannon Foley 


Clanricarde Saye and Sele 
Howard of Effingham Scarborough 

Minto Teynham 

ilatherton Richmond 

Lichtield Brougham and Vaux 
Lleadfort Thanet 

Radnor Denman 

Leitrim Ripon 

Albemarle Charlemont 
Conyngham Dunally 


Plunkett (Queensberry 
Mostyn Portland 
Ducie Bishop of Bristol 


Templemore 
PROXIES. 


Mulgrave Gosford 
Argyll Camperdown 
Sussex Durham 
Grey Clifden 
Godolphin Dorchester 


Ludlow 
Cleveland 
Chichester 
Northampton 
Dormer 


Fitzwilliam 
Falkland 
Glenlyon 
Shrewsbury 
Leinster 


Kinnaird Granville 
Anglesea Segrave 
Oxford Huntingdon 
King Yarborough 
Shannon Fingal 
Devonshire Cloncurry 
Ranfurly Spencer 
Sutherland Lilford 

W ellesley Nelson 
Derby Norwich 
Lyttleton Lynedoch 
Cork Carlisle 


Western 
PAIRED OFF. 
DUKES. Essex 
Dunmore 
I.gremont 
Burlington 


Norfolk 
Grafton 
MARQUESSES. 


Winchester Morley 
Tavistock Craven 
EARLS, Roseberry 


Suffolk 
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VISCOUNT. Poltimore 
Torrington Belhaven 

BISHOP, Dinorben 
Chichester Dundas 

BARONS, Howden 
Sherborne Seaford 


Gardiner Suffield 


The Amendments in the 104th, 106th, 
and 108th Clauses were agreed to. 

Lord Ellenborough proposed, on the - 
Clause, that with a view of 
sentation to the minority in 
town containing a population of 
persons, which would give more than 600 
votes, should be divided into wards. 

Viscount Melbourne should certainly op- 
pose the Amendment. 


The House « Mediod 3 


10th 


giv ir ng 


Lord Ellenbo- 


rough’s Amendment. rales 79: Not 
Contents 33 ee 16. 
List of the Nov-ConrTents. 


there 
Duncannon 
Howard of Effing] 


Richmond 
Lansdowne 
Clanricarde 
Conyngham \Iinto 
Queensberry Hatherton 
Errol Lichfield 
Ilchester Radnor 
Holland Leitrim 


am 


Foley Albemarle 

Saye ih Sele Plunkett 
Scarborough Mostyn 
Teynham Ducie 

Thanet ‘Templemore 
Denman Straffor 1 
Charlemont Headfort 
Melbourne Bishop of Bristol. 
Glenelg 


Lord Wharneliffe then moved that Aln- 
wick be exempted from the 
the Bill. That town had at present no 
corporate body, and if it desired any, it 
could under one of the Clauses obtain it by 
application to the Crown. 


The Duke of Northumberland said, tha 


+ 
} 


266 members of the corporate body of Aln- | 
wick had declared themselves against that | 
town being included within the operation | sh 
> in favour of 


of the Bill, and not six were 
it. Out of a population of 6,000 not more 
than 300 attended the meeting from 
whence the application to be included in 
the Bill emanated. There were no means 
in the town of raising funds to meet the 
expenses incurred under this Bill ; and as 


| 
he was owner of fifteen- akconie of the 


parish, they would probably fall on him- 
self. 

Alnwick was struck out of the Bill. 

On the Motion of the Earl of Devon, 
Yeovil was also struck out of the Bull. 


towns, every 


6,000 | 


operation of 


{Sepr. 4} 


repre. | 
t 








| 
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The Farl of Devon moved, that the 
Amendment propos . by the Commons in 
the 59th Clause, which had been postponed, 
“the Oth day of November in this present 
vear,” shou ld be disagreed to, and that the 
words introduced by their Lordships should 


be reinstated in the Clause — namely, 
“when a vacancy s take place in the 
offi of Towne-clerk of such rns: or 
where there shall be no Town-clerk of such 
borouch. 

Viscount ' elhourne had alre adv told 
their Lordships what he feared would be 
the consequenc is Amendment. He 
had again to warn them of the imprudence 
they were about to commit. He had al- 

vdiy d 1 that he was ready to give 
the Town-clerks full and fair compensation 
for all the emoluments which they would 
lose by the operation of this Bill, and once 


more he begged their Lordships not to per- 
severe in rejecting the Amendments of the 


Commons. 
Marquess 
{ 


The 
whether b 
Bill, comp 


} : een 1 PS ES 
the Town-clerks 


of 


Tay 7 
auac, 


doubted 
as stood in the 

would be afforded to 
who were deprived of 


Sahishury 
+t 


nsation 


their offices. The noble Viscount was of 
opinion that this was sufficiently secured, 
but other noble Lords, fully as competent 


to form a correct opinion as the noble Vis- 
count, eakcetuned a different feeling on the 
» noble Viscount ought to agree 
so that the ‘fown-clerks 
might be continued ; and if it were deemed 


subject. Th 
to the proposition, 


expedic nt to get rid of them, it would be 
easy to ie in a Bill to remove them, 
and at the same time secure them compen- 
sation 

The Duke of Richmond stated, that 

| there could be no doubt, if even they made 
the present Town-clerks the holders of these 
several offices for life, the ‘Town-councils 
might make their situation so disagreeable 
that they would be glad to resign. They 
might tell the Tow n-clerks that they 
should do business for nobody else, but 
should devote the whole of then profes- 


nal 
s1onal 


They might 

corporation 
drawn up by the Town- 
clerks. The question was, how any mem- 
ber of that House would like to have a 
solicitor forced on him. A solicitor engaged 
in business for any pc must in 
whom he could place confidence ; for if he 


labours to the town. 
also s 1y, that the deeds of the 
should not be 


‘son be one 


did not, the solicitor became of no_ use. 
He knew many Town-clerks, and they 
were most respectable men, and he was 


sure they would be greatly dissatisfied that 
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anything connected with the tenure of 
their offices, should lead to anything like a 
collision between the two Houses of Par- 
liament. If these persons, also, were re- 
tained in their offices against the will of 
the Town-councils, their situation might 
be made so irksome that they would be 
glad to resign, by which means they would 
be deprived of all compensation. It was 
better, in a ease of this kind, to leave the 
matter to the House of Commons. It must 
be clear to every body, that the House of 
Commons, however constituted, could not 
so far forget its own dignity and honour, 
as to neglect to settle the question of com- 
pensation. They had already disagreed on 
two or three of the Amendments of the 
Commons, which the House of Commons 
would not very much approve of; but he 
entreated the House not to seal the fate of 
the Bill, by adopting the proposition of the 
noble Earl. He was unconnected with 
party in that House, and he was only 


Corporation Reform. 
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anxious that the question should be satis- | 


factorily settled, and conciliation promoted. 

The Marquess of Londonderry wished 
to ask the noble Duke whether he would 
like to be deprived of an office of great 
emolument, with the uncertain compensa- 
tion proposed by the noble Viscount? The 
noble Viscount himself would not say 
whether such compensation would be given 


as these persons were justly entitled to, if | 


they were deprived of their offices. He 
hoped the noble Duke would answer his 
question, and state his opinion on his ho- 
nour. 

The Duke of Richmond was desirous to 
legislate respecting the Town-clerks only, 
as he would be desirous that, under similar 
circumstances, they should legislate for 
him. 
he felt that he could not continue to act 
with honour and advantage, he would be 
quite ready to trust to the liberality of 
Parliament for compensation on resigning it. 

Viscount Canterbury was anxious that 
their Lordships should stand on secure 
grounds in carrying into execution the ob- 
ject which they had in view. He doubted 
whether the Amendment proposed by his 
noble Friend would effect what was in- 
tended by it. The first proposition was to 
disagree with the Amendment of the House 
of Commons, for the purpose of introduc- 
ing a subsequent Clause. ‘That would be 
to reintroduce the Amendment originally 
made by their Lordships. ‘The result 
would be, that every ‘Town-clerk who now 
held office during pleasure, would hold it 


Now, if he had an office in which | 
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during life. He also called the attention 
of their Lordships to the assurance of the 
noble Viscount, that if the Town-clerks 
ceased to hold their offices, they would be 
liberally compensated. He did not think, 
therefore, that the gentlemen in question 
would be much benefited by a Parliamen- 
tary recognition of their claims. He, 
therefore, hoped their Lordships would 
pause before they rejected the Amendment 
which had been made by the House of 
Commons in this part of the Bill. Sixteen 
years’ experience and practice had shown 
him how difficult it was in the House of 
Commons to deal with a number’ of 
Amendments made in a_ Bill by their 
Lordships. He was most anxious, there- 
fore, that their Lordships should be aware 
of the real extent of the proposition on 
which they were about to decide. It went 
far beyond the intention of the noble Earl ; 
and it could not promote the interests of 
persons who had the assurance of his Ma- 


jesty’s Government, that their fair, just, 


and legitimate claims should be attended to. 

The Earl of Devon under these cireum- 
stances, would not press his Amendment. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

The Bill and Amendments having been 
gone through, a Committee was appointed 
to prepare reasons to be offered to the Com- 
mons at another conference, for their Lord- 
ships’ adhering to some of their Amend- 
ments. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, September 4, 1835. 


Mrnutes.] New Writ ordered. A New Writ issued for 
Dungarvon, in the room of Mr. Sergeant O'LOUGHLIN, 
Attorney-General for Ireland. 

Bills. Read a first time:—lEscheats; Manorial Boundaries 
and Copyholds.x—Read a third time:—Instruments of 
Sasine (Seotland) ; Tithes’ Instalment (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Dr. Bowrtne, from Irvine; by Mr. 
Sergeant WiILpE, from Newcastle-upon-Trent, for Cor- 
poration Reform.—By the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, from 
the Merchant’s Company, Edinburgh, against the Bank- 
rupts’ Estates’ (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. LENNARD, from 
Warrington, to Remit the Punishment of the Dorchester 
Labourers; and from Ashton-under-Line, for Short Par- 
liaments, and Vote by Ballot.-—By Mr. SHEPPARD, from 
Shepton Mallet,:for an Inquiry into Charities.—By Mr. 
Hume, from Dudley, for the Repeal of Newspaper Stamp 
Duties ; and from Shankhill, for the Abolition of Tithes. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR Dept.] The Af- 
torney-General presented a Petition from 
Galway in favour of the Imprisonment for 
Debt Bill. He would not, though he 
might, take that opportunity to enter into 
the merits of that measure, and he would 
refrain for the present from replying to the 
very unfair attacks that had been made 
upon that Bill elsewhere. There were 








ee 
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reasons which induced him for the present 
to exercise what was on his part a very 
great forbearance on that point. He must, 
however, in vindication of his own charac- 
ter, and indeed of the character of the 
House, notice one objection that had been 
raised in the place he alluded to to the mea- 
sure In question. | 


India Equalisation 


It had been said that the 
Bill had not undergone proper discussion in 
its progress through that House. Now, 
he would venture to say, that no measure 
had ever undergone more complete discus- 
sion in the House of Commons. It was 
discussed Jast Session on his moving for 
leave to bring in the Bill, and it was after- 
wards fully discussed on the second reading 
It wasthen submitted to a Seleet Committee 
that had it under discussion for some months. 
That Committee consisted of 100 members 
and generally thirty or forty attended cach 
day. it was afterwards 
Motion for going into a Committee of the 
House on the Bill this Session. The dis- 
cussion continued for nine hours ; one Gen- 
tleman on one occasion made a speech of 
three hours and on another occasion a speech 
of two hours, against the Bill. The Bill had 
been most fully, most fairly discussed. To 
say, then, that such a measure had been 


: 2 3 
discussed on the 


smuggled through that House was a most | 
It was a mistake, | 


unfair representation. 
too, to charge him with having moved for 
a Select Committee to search the Lords’ 
Journals respecting’the progress of this Bill. 
He had made no such motion, and it would 
not have been a proper one for him to make, 
as their Lordships had not had a proper op- 
portunity for considering the merits of that 
measure. His motion related solely to two 
3ills—one regarding executors and admin- 
istrators, and the other regarding the exe- 
cution of wills, which had passed that House 
on the 3rd of June last, and regarding which 
he had some right, therefore, to inquire, in 
order to ascertain what had become of them 
elsewhere. Again, he said he would abstain 
from answering what had been stated else- 
where ;_ but if the distinguished individual 
fron whom those statements came would 
meet him in conference, he would undertake 
to show him that he was perfectly mistaken 
in the objections he made to the measure. 


InprA. EQuaLIsAtion oF Duttiss.| Mr. 
Wiliam Crawford presented a Petition 
from the Agricultural Society of Calcutta, 


established to improve the agriculture of 


that country, having amone its member: 
the Chief Justice of Bengal, Dr. Willis 
celebrated botanist, and many eminent men 


VOL, XXX, 


, 


Lacie 
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The prayer of the petition was 
equalisation of the duties on the prox 
India with the rates charged on the same 


articles imported from the British Colonies 


in the West Indies, especially coffee and 
sugar. India had now become more essen- 
tially than ever an agricultural country ; in 
fact, ree fourths of the peop \ rr il-= 
terested in the prosperity of riculture 
The vreat resources of the country to be de- 


’ . } i° 
veloped required oniy the removal of re- 


India r quired 





now mol CSpct uly, 1 

other means of supplying the am 

on its resource reed 7 he la \ct of 
Parliament to provide for the Government. 
It had not been his juventien 0 present this 
petition at the present moment ; h had in- 
tended to keep it till the commencement of 
the next Session, in the hope that before th 

House had met many days, they should 


with reference to the 
isaati n of the sugar duties, if that 
place. He 
- induced to pre sent the 


have a discussion 


ualisation were ever to take 
Was, howeve pe ti- 
tion now in consequence of some circum- 
stances that had taken place connected with 
a Bill before that House, under the title of 
the Customs’ Duties’ Bill. The object of 
that Bill was to reduce the duty upon coflee, 
the produce of the British possessions in the 
East Indies, to the rate of duty upon West- 
India coffee. The Bill had but one enact- 
ing Clause, and when it came out of Com- 
mittee, it stood in this condition, that from 
the passing of that Bill, the duty upon 
9uld be 
West-India Coffee. Hehad atten 
progress of that Bill with 
anxiety—he had watched it to the Com 
mittce for the if it were prepomd 
to insert any Clause requiring Fa certificate 
of origin (or growth), modification 
should take place. The Bill was reported, 
third reading without any 
Clause to that effect being suggested. He 


y 
was not a little surprised to find the third 


| oi } > . 
reduced to Od. the same as 


} } . | 
cea tne 


cottee, sl 
considerable 
T rpose 
pur] USt 
some 


and stood for the 


reading of the Bill was postponed, at the 
suggestion of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Upon hearing of that postponement, 
he took an eee of seeing that right 
hon. Gentlem an, and left him under the 
firm conviction that he would not pro ceed 
to adopt any certificate of origin without 
giving him an opportunity of being heard. 
He found to his 
circumstances, 


thi 


hird tine 


astonishment, under thes« 

that the Bull had been read 
with an appended additional 
Clause, to the effect that there sh uid P 


requured a wpartiecuiar t it ( jiteuit 
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and with 

It was 
in Ceylon 
E Soeeniere ey at slx- 


which was not at present in use, 
whi ich it was impossible to comply. 
pre d to allow ce iffee 


tO ay introduc ea 


gTow n 


> . > T 
ffee coming from India 


ria ae rae aa 
lid in fi be Hable to a hicher rate of 





: oe ~ ; 
tv than was proposed in the terms of the 
hie Mee ines eames 3 6 ‘ te are enue 
enactment of the bull. As his attention 

he : : He 
a | , I ted ty ommerelal 1D] ts, 
1 ‘ on 
tl t sregarded London, might be said | 
12] icular 1 > to devolve upon him 
7 1 ] 
to 1 t] terests, and he had taken 
, to i an opp unit of 
} 
} 
ey In l he t ¢} ( 
mad i te 1 dl a ed m 
{ ‘ ] ‘ 7 3 
( if t unde ] ( 2) ee - 
: ; =a : 
rile \ this Bill n was 
7 } 1 ! 1, nd (i oly i\ } it 
He ha 1 of the opportunity at 
the proper th » make t! obs 
et : 
bous | ¢ SSTT\ 
. 
o that it sho 
. 
to uce one in 
had 14 
East-lIndia cotive 


high duties. t 
‘és possession of 


ought it expecti ing to pay 
4 
r to that h 





] 


he hizh duties ; in answ 


4 would 


£ 
only say; that 1t was within his own know- 
ledge that all the coffee hitherto imported 
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would only state with regard to the peti- 
tion that he perfectly coincided in the sen- 
timents expressed. He was most desirous 
that the House should give every encou- 
agement for the developement of the 
agriculture of the East Indies. 
Mr. Ewart said, that he should ever sup- 
port any motion for placing the 
the East 
ing, and he 


produce of 
and West Indies on an equal foot- 
that it was dis- 
eraceful to that House to have these duties 
solong without equalisation. The import- 
ation of sugar from the West Indies was 
immense, while the total amount which 
ported ast Indies was 
thout 77,000 ewt., although in the latter 

nintry it was the spoutaneous produce of 
the soil, only wanting capital and skill to 
render it most productive. The quantity 


of coffee imported West Indies 


would say, 


from the 


: i 
from the 


., While that from the 


was 22 millions of Ibs. 
East Indies was only one and a half mil- 
lions. He had often urged the propriety of 


equa ete the duties u and ‘the 


Itural produce imported 
from those countries, and the facts he had 
were corroborative of the necessity 
of that measure. He had often called the 
attention of that House to the article of 

er, In the year 1825 the duty had 
een y reduced from half-a-crown to one shil- 
ing per lb.,and the consumption immediately 


pon sugar 
i e tus) 


? 
i 
articles of agricu 


pe 
b 
| 











Government, came here as the propert of | rose fii 900,0001bs. to 1,500,000lbs. Now 
e inal plant He thought the mea- | he contended that a duty of 1s. in the Ib. 
, hist {justice to the Eust- | was a most extravavant one, more especially 
Indi 1 in direct ntion | m the favoured West-India article . 
of the C] of tl \ct fe had made | pimento was admitted payment of 
these observati in t! ! me. | duty of 5d. only. He ed that t the East 
thing would | nt irse of the | Indies would not submit t his injustice, 
next Session to relieve them from the injus- | but would forward remonstrances till they 
tice under which they laboured . | succeeded. 
Mr. Lahoucl was sorry tl Mr. Buckingham wished to remind the 
se lor of the Exchequer w: House of the depressed state in which the 
his place, in order to explain what I |commerce of India was at present, from 
1S] pt on t rf he injustice with which she had been 
1. Mem! He could him, and | treated with respect to the articles imported 
he House would adh that not the | from that country into England. ‘There 
h, and never was the intention, of the | were not fewer than 800 millions of acres 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to take the} of surface in that country abundantly pro- 
n. Mem! or the Ho by surprise. | ducti e, and the people were industrious to 
He could only say with regard to the ques- | an extraordinary degree ; and yet, with all 
tion the hon. Gentlen mentioned, | these advantages, the trade of the country 
that he knew it was the opinion and inten. | was almost annihilated. India had been 
tion of hi ht hon. Friend, when the} treated most unfairly by this country. 
measure W proposed for the consider. | They had given it a charter, and had pro- 
tion of the House, as due to the West- | fessed to provide for it institutions similar 
India colonies, to place the coftce of the | to their own; and yet all the time they 
Kast Indies under the same restrictions of | had been only practising delusion, for their 
certificate of growth. ‘That certainly was | promises were never realised. He trusted 





+], 


ition from the commencement. 


He} that the professions that had been made 
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would end in something more than mere ; 'o™ 


words. If not, he hoped the Government 
of India and the people of England would 
press the subject upon his Majesty’s Go- 


vernment in a tone that would be irre- 


sistible. 

Mr. Rohinson contended that there would 
be somewhat more of difficulty attending 
the equalisation of the d } in 
Members were aware of. Whenever hi 
Majesty’s Government did so, he | 
along with equalising the duties on s 


they would effect a considerable 1 
in them. 


ae ¥ 
Petitions to | 


ie on the Table. 

Loan ror West-INpIA Compen 
TIoN.] Mr. Fun 
to notice, a series of resolutions on tl 
ject of the late | 
tracted for by the Chancellor of the ] 
cheque r. The hon. Member, after referi: 


. } 
ray 


Oan 


to the manner In which former loans ] 
been raised by former Finance Mini 
and contending that they had been made on 


erroneous principles, went on to say that it 
Was quite idle for the House to occupy 
itself, for weeks and weeks together, in the 


endeavour to save 10,000/. or 50,000/., if 


the country was to lose millions by one 
financial operation. Nothing could be more 
absurd than the funding of Exchequer- 
bills, instead of paving off the debt as soon 
as any surplus revenue acerued. Although 
it was not in his power to ma 
tion in the terms of the | 
tracted, still it was his duty to place on re- 
cord what his calculation proved to be the 
sound principle on which a Joan should be 
raised, and to point out the erroneous 
foundation of the system on which 
last loan had been contracted. Tf it had 
been made in terminable annuities, or in 
stock, as near as possible to par, a much 
more advantageous bargain might have 
been made for the public. ‘Tl i 

he wished to put upon record was this, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

mode of raising a loan of 15,000,0002., 
would cause a loss to the public of 


4 
] - lear 
KC any altcrae 


oan fast cone 


1,030,3417. 12s., and a further loss of 


1,570,503/., as he should show by the re- 
solutions he should submit to the House. 
He was quite sure, from the best authority, 
that if the loan had been cftered in the 
city on the terms which he proposed, the 
list would have been filled up in a day. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving the 
following Resolutions :— 


Ist That the loan of 15,000 0001, has been bor- 
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stock, at the price of 97/. in money for every 1001. | 
stock, and that the same discount had been allowed 

on prompt payment as on the pre sent loan, this 

would have given a net price, after deducting dis- 

count of 95/, 1s, 7d. in money for every 100 . stock; 

and, thereby, the capital added to the debt of 

the country would have been 15,776,5271., and ! 
al annuity 552,1711. Os. payable from 

the oth of July, 1855; being at the rate of SL 15s. 

17-100d. 


the perpett 


per cent. formoney, or 3/, 15s. 7 
Sth, That the capital stock, created by the pre- 
sent loan, of 15,000,000L. of money, when estimated 
in Consols, bei equal to 17 ,316,8901., and the 


capital af raised in a Three-and-a-half per Cent. 





stock being only 15,776,3271., the increase in the 


( apital of the debt by the present loan, as CoTapare d 


with a loan inthe New Phree-and-a-half per Cent. 
stock, is 1,570 5652, 
Oth. That if the loan had been contracted in the 


New Three-and-a-half per Cent. stock, at the price 
reduction of 
end of that 


were 






rantee against the 
and that at the 
Phree-and-a-half per cent. stock 


of 97l, with a gu 


mniterest for 15 years: 
term the 
reduced toa three pel Cent ste ck, the comparison 
with the present contact would be as fellows 

L Ss. hs 
lo borrow ina Three-and-a-half per cent. 
reduced by 
is to pay in- 


terest at the rate of Bee seed So is oS 


tock ut the price of O74., 


discount to OD5/, is, 7d.; 


The present Loan is contracted for at the 
rate of interest of ae ose 


Showing a greater rate of interest of... 0 4 3 
paid on the oF per Cent. Loan, which difference 
of 4s, Sd. in the rate of interest is an annuity, and 
an annuity of -ts, Sd. interest, being reckoned at 
34 per cent., will increase in 15 years to asum of 
4/. ¥s.; which sum aeain, interest being reckoned 
at 3 percent., is equivalent to a perpetual annuity 
of 2s. 5}d..; 
Cents. to be reduced to 3 per Cents, atter 15 vears, 
the amount will stand thus : 
The rate ofinterestat whic hh 

the present loan is 

tracted for is => £5. 9 3b 


The rate of interest ona 3! 


per cent. Stock, reduced 


coh- 


toads per ent. Stock, is, 


at the end of 15 vears, fu 9 O 
Add the perpetual annuity 
arising from the loss of 
4l, 2s., being theaccumu- 
lation ot the excess of 
interest of 4s. Sd. paid 
during 15 Years 0 2 55 
ee MS 9 5} 
Showing a difference of £0: SO Tis 


per cent. payable, for ever after, on the whole 
15,000,0001., as at present contracted for, more 
than would have been pay able if the loan had been 
raised as a3} per cent. Loan, as stated in resolu- 
tion 7, 

10th. That the difference of 6s. 113d. per cent. 
upon 15,000,000/, constitutes a permanent annuity 
of 52,1874 10s. ; but this annuity, though perma- 
nent, after it has 
pavment of which commences at the end of 15 
years, and the present value of which, interest 
being reckoned at Three-and-a-half per Cent 
durine 15 vears, and at Three per Cent. for ever 
tter, is 1.050 3414, 12s 


and therefore supposing the 3! per | 


| and if they were true, he would invite the 
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11th. That, besides the above loss to the public 
of 1,038,341/4. 12s. arising from the difference of 
charge for the annuity, there will be an additional 
loss to the public of 1,570,5631. by the increase of 
capital of the national debt, as shown in the 8th 
resolution. 

12th. From these facts it appears, that if the 


Compensation, 


Chancellor of the Exchequer had raised the 
1.5,000,0001, in a three-and-a-half per cent stock 
at 972, reducible in 15 years to a three per cent 
stock, this would have been equivalent to a net 
price of 927, 9s. 1d. for 1007. 


the net price of 86/1 99.5. which he receives by 


consols, instead of 


the present contract ; being a loss of 5/. 198. 8d, 
per cent, commencing from the present time ; and 
exclusive also of the increased amount of the capt- 
tal of the debt. 

On the first Resolution being read, 

The Chancellor of the Hachequer did not 
complain of this subject having been brought 
under the consideration of the Flouse ; on 
the contrary, he admitted, that if his hon. 
Friend had a shadow of pretext for ima- 
gining that in a transaction of this magni- 


| tude one tittle contained in his figures or 





once beeun, is a reversion, the | 


statements was true, it was his bounden 
duty to bring the question forward. It was 
to be remembered, that this was the first 
loan which had been contracted under cir- 
cumstances similar to the present, and if 
there was anything wrong in it, not only 


| ought it to be brought under the delibera- 


tion, but under the censure of the House. 
He complained of these resolutions only in 
one respeet—namely, because they did not 
conclude with that resolution which ought 
to have been their legitimate consequence ; 


hon, Gentleman and those who might be 
found to agree with him to follow them up 
with a resolution, that an Address be 
presented to his Majesty, praying his Ma- 
jesty to remove his present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer from the office he filled. 
But as to the caleulations of his hon. 
Friend, which were the most singular he 
had ever seen, be would demonstrate that 
they were founded in a tissue of fallacies, 
that they, signally exhibited the most pro- 
found ignorance of the principles which 


| ought to prevail in such a transaction, and 


were not worth the paper on which they 
were printed. He would deny that he 
ought to have followed the course pre- 
scribed by the hon. Gentleman. The hon. 
Gentleman had said he would have made 
a much better bargain in the 35 per cent. 
stock than by the arrangement he had 
entered into. He would admit, for the 
sake of the argument, that he might; but 
| then the hon. Gentleman ought to recollect 
| that he was precluded from entering into 
| such a bargain, becanse the very Act of 
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Parliament to which his hon. Friend had 
adverted prohibited him from entering into 
any transaction which would have had the 
eflect of creating any new or distinet 
species of stock whatever. But then his 
hon, Friend had said, if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had gone to Parliament, it 


would gladly have given him the power of 


effecting such an arrangement. Why, he 


would ask, what would have been the 
effect of his having come to Parliament, 
stating that he was desirous of borrowing in 
the 34 per cent stock, and asking for leave 
todo so? The very notice which such a 
proceeding would have given, that he was 
likely to contract for such a loan, would 
have caused persons in the city to direct 
their entire operations on the 3} per cent. 
stock, and in that way, pending the passing 
of the Bill he might have got, he should 
have lost more in the interval than even 
the sum which his hon. Friend had by 

strange fallacies alleged had been lost | 
the negotiation which had been ettcet 
Such a proceeding would not only have 
been unusual, but subversive of every prin- 
ciple that ought to regulate a Government 
loan. = It was a matter of the greatest im- 
portance to coniplete a loan as soon after the 
enunciation of the intention to eontract it 
as possible, because every effort was likely 
to be made in the interim to run down 
the stock. His hon. Friend had taiked of 
prophets, but he was quite sure that no 
man who did not consider himself gifted 
with prophecy would vote for the Resolu- 
tions of the hon. Gentleman. No Chan- 
ecllor of the Excheque r could countenance 
the unfounded principle of his hon. Friend, 
and no gentleman eequainted with money 
matters could believe lus statements to be 
if the hon. Gentleman's 


correct. Even 


} 
ty 


statements were correct, his conclusions 
were erroneous ; and his statements being 
erroneous, his conclusions were necessarily 
erroneous. His hon. Friend had said, that 
the 3) per cents might be reduced at t 
end of 15 years. It was not that the 3! 
per cents would come up to 1007. ; but 
supposing they rose in the 14th year to 
1002., still unless he could make out that 
they would come up to that at the close of 
the period, the whole of the argument must 
fail, because his hon. Friend had gone on to 
say, that if at the end of the 15th year 
they came up to 100/., then he would admit 
of reducing. ‘That was so fallacious a prin- 
ciple, that no man in his senses would 
reason on such a statement. It was in vain 
to talk, as his hon, Friend had done, of 


{Serr. 4} 
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being able to reduce even within £8 months 
If he cont mplated such a thing it would 
require al] his hon. Friend’s eloguence, and 
more than all the ability he had shown in 
making out his figuré to persuade any 
individual to advance even half-a-crown, 
because the slightest alteration of terms 
even in a date, produced an effect. He 
would not consent to be an experimentalist 
at the public expense, when he wv quite 
sure in the outset that the experim must 
be to the prejudice of the publi ; If he 
were to go into the city with a novelty, tl 
ery would be raised against him far and 
wide that it was a novelty, and the experi 
ment could not fail to be made at the 
pense of the country. He did not give his 
hon. Friend eredit for these Resolutions. 
Mr. dZume could assure his right hon 
Friend they were his own, that he wrote 
them with his own hand, but that the eal 
culations were made by another person 
{ he Cf oy o} th; ] heqe j { | | 
en only say, that he had employed Mr. hin 
lavson to test everv one of t ho \i ™ 
ber’s ealculations that t! ol | bil 
as ood uithority as he could issibly 
require, and from which he could assert 
that lis hou. Friend’s prepositions wer 
ilte 4 tiie i CCULrALE lj ell ct of a le iIL 
in the 3 per cents. wou i) tS FOLION 
li t loa i nm 
yi Cents. wit tbonu 
WW lit have = a 
Anm Lel Q 
Present ¢ ¢ 

or in ( 
1000.00 Ae 

1 

that at er . ( 

might be reduce 

Friend to red ther i, 

! Iw i\ 1 th 

that, to increase them. It 

one st ek, and that ¢ t 1 | 

been i fl 1 oO 
Misawa x : 0) ANG 14 
Present } ‘ ) ( 

; : 13 

r 1!0,857 t It, wit ) 

j tack been raised in Consols, at the a 

1 ita loakais weeds i uve tor LL FOL 8? 

would be,— 
toc} ~ - fit ’ 
Dividend - ; 
Present char x07 0 
Saving . ; 679 
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Even upon that proposition, which he,;sent he seemed to be wholly deficient in. 
would take upon himself to say showed an | He should like to call the attention of the 

unt of more than any man could have | House to the actual results of this loan. 
expected to realise, so far from its having | The House must be aware, that by Act of 
been more advantageous to the public than | Parliament he could only give 5s. per cent. 
the arrangement he had concluded, it would | interest more upon a loan than any public 
have actually been less ae Ry | security at the time of contracting the loan 
the arangement he had made, he had for} bore. ‘The loan might have been con- 





the first time. paid less than the sum that tracted at a difference of interest, equal to 
had been paid in tl a capital in stock amounting to 405,535/. 
rs duri: —according to his authority, more than it 
ind not allow; was contracted for at ; and it was contracted 
the contracti for at a sum of 140,2331. less than the con- 





efore. whether there oueht to dy. tractor’s (Mr. Rothschild) original proposal, 
resolution put on the Journals of that House | which be had refused. Having done his 
as a reproach to him for having by his | utmost to make this an advantageous loan 














blinders cost the publie millions, upon the | to the public, he felt also bound to hope 
| hesisof his hon. Friend. He had | that it might turn out to be a desirable 
ic House his paper was not to be | one to Mr. Rothschild. Upon this evidence, 
ined uy ihe facts. but it was directly | then, could any man believe that a million 
at variance with the facts. He could show | had been lost by his mode of contracting 
that the hon. Gentleman’s verv fieurcs were | this loan? On the contrary, he thought it 
ron Hi id not caleul te the annuity | Must be very evident, that the transaction 
‘urately ; there was a mistake even in | had been any thing but a careless or a dis- 
iat sum: therefore he would refuse to | advantageous one. He could not have made 
flirm these resolutions, but more particu- | the loan upon the principle pointed out by his 
larly so, he could point out an error of | hon. Friend, except upon terms highly dis- 
1 nu 1 of 01 h sides of his | advantageous. He wished now to show the 
l I ( WCC The House ought | comparative eredit in which the British 
9 place on its Journals the condemna. | public security stood with that of the public 
tion of a proceeding Uke this upon such | credit of any other country on earth. When 
nents as those made by —. hon. | he contracted this loan, he had to contend 
riend. Except from his hon. Friend, he | With a higher rate of interest than usual 
not heard fr uN : 1y | on foreign securities, which had deprived 
rvation ne te loan | Great Britain of benefits she otherwise 
had not | etc rm tly | Might have had. The hon. Member for 
l { ublic. It was not a | Br idport had asked the other night, what 
nt thu to hav a series of charges | was the rate of interest in pe rpetuity during } 
broucht for anda rainst en in his official] | the last six years, and he was now ina 
Vt r: at all even - hon. Gentle. | condition to give that information :— 
ii i ht to b nfiat “hi facts H v s. d 
would willingly put the hon. Gentleman’s | 5$ per Cents., payable in April and 
paper into Mr. Finlayson’s hands. because ‘ October . - . - - 3 14 O} 
then Se ee . hale aie Seon. Rides 3 per Cent. Reduci d - - ae 9 114 
chek: ae hou a AVE to Wis! hs hon. Frien¢ New 34 per Cents. - f . - 314 0 
joy of the result. Whether he was on the | Consols : < : oe a ee 
Opposition side of the House, or in the | French 3 per Cents. - = - 4 3 74 
Government, he should act in this in- | French 5 per Cents. - - oo foe 
tance exactly as he now felt disposed to | Prussian 5 per Cents, = - = = 3 0 4h 
. ; , } ar aae } Russian 5 per Cents. - - » §& O 4 
it was not because these re solutions | 
rht to aflect him that he opposed them; This showed the comparison between the 
in whatever character he stood in that | interest on foreign and British stock, and 


} 
] ; 


House, he should say such propositions as | from the whole it would be found the loan 
c ent ougkt not to be assented to} had been contracted on more favourable 
rely upon the slight attention that had terms than had been paid on consols on the 








ween given to th the hon. Gentle- | average of the last six years of peace ; that 
tle did not impute blame to his hon. | being so, he would ask the House, and ask 
Friend, but he would entreat him to take | his hon. Friend, what they could have ex- 
lr. J \ calculations, and carefully | pected, or what they could have had more? 





examine them, for then he would be let | But he had not altogether abandoned the 
ation which at pre- | principle of redemption. In fact, the an« 


into pos.ession of inform 
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nuity was one-fifth of the whole charge, and , pose it before this time, and the publi 
that would give, in 1860, a positive reduc- | indignation would most justly have been 
tion of 150,000/. a-year. He was satisfied | called down upon the blundering financi 
with his own statement, and he would who could have been guilty of it t no 
have no hesitation to have the whole re-| such thing had occurred; the impression 
ferred to Mr. Finlayson. He could not | was altogether in favour of the course hi 
consent to take his hon, Friend’s authority | had adopted, and tl t 

on these matters; he had been so much resolutions were wl b 
engaged, that it was impossible, unless he | fact. He 1 l he] . 
had been not only more than man, but | deri 
more than angel, he could have given all} uw 1] 

the attention and labour to this subject | lic wo ull it 
which it required, so as to have enabl ijb td - dd 
himself to have arrived at right data there-j this paper to | pol Mir. Pin _ 
on. But this was not the first time the | son, 

hon. Gentleman had been wrong in his | ion. Member him move 2 \ * cens 
calculations. In 1833, he had had a dis-} sure, and for 
cussion with the hon. Gentleman with He s] | 

respect to a reduction of taxation. On that | ot 

occasion he stated, there had been a reduc- pte fd ol J 

tion of 6,000,000/. within a given time;]t nsation to in pro- 


the hon. Gentleman said no, and he pro-} | 
duced his statement of account to show tha 





that was not so. What sort of a statement | 

did his hon. Friend produce ? He ec 1 | 

pared the gross amount at one period with | / 

the nett amount at another; and he i 

cluded a sum of 3.000,000/. in the on 

account, but excluded it from the other, so | of 

that he made an error in that statemen 

of no less than 3,000,000/ His hon. Fri 

afterwards admitted to the House that he life | { re 


At 
had made that mistake. On another occa- | woul ve mor is ti 
sion, his hon. Friend omitted sums amount- | The ri ( | 
ing to no less than 36,000,000/. He 
omitted a sum of 19,000,000/., consisti 





of Navy Bills, and other seeurities—a sum 

of 4,600,0007. 3,680,000/., and G,000,000/. | 1 t te 

making, altogether, about 36,000,000/. 

After all these examples, he could not 

take the hon. Gentleman’s calculations, 

but must relv on those of Mr. Finlayson. | declare that it was 

His hon. Friend seemed to think it was/ the public; and he did hoy 


a light matter to put upon the Journals} posure of his absurdities on 





of the House, a charge against a per-| occasion, administered | ( 
son in the discharge of his public duties, | of the Exchequer, would ri 
that he had caused the public to sustain}; Member for Middlesex m ition 
a loss of a million of money. His hon. | accurate in his calculations for fut 
Friend, he had no doubt, wished him well,| Mr. /Va reco! 
and had wished well to the Government, | Friend to withdraw his Resolutions 
but he had certainly adopted, on this occa- | present, on the unders ng that t 
. * . . | ’ , ' 1 
sion, an extremely rough way of showing | counter-calculation Ir.1 
his attachment. Upon all these grounds, | also be itted to ] 
he affirmed that he had made an advan- | Granting the principle of borrow! tock 
tageous loan for the public; if the bargain | of a low denominati he ¢ f 
had been of that grossly improvident cha-| the Ex: rer had n \ 
racter described by the hon. Member for! but he very much questioned r 
Middlesex, there were plenty of individuals | of such a procedure. In that 
in the city of London, whose talents, habits, | had been said against tl ld princiy 

d ? > ’ I I 
and interests, would have led them to ex- | negotiating loans of this nature, 5-Oths had 





| ¢ 
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been contracted on the exploded system, 
and only 1-6th ona good principle. He 
also objected to so much stock having been 
created before it was known what precise 
sum would be required owing to the prob- 
ability of litigated claims. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
perfectly ready to submit the whole of the 
documents to Mr. Finlayson, and after- 
wards to lay them and the results on the 
‘Table of the House. Having had to provide 
for all that might fairly be required in the 
way of compensation, he had not felt him- 
self at liberty to diminish the amount of 
the loan. ‘The surplus was directed by the 
Act to be invested in the 3 per cents. in 
the name of the Accountant-Gencral of the 
Court of Chancery, to await the result of 
contested claims. 

Mr. P. M. Stewart said, that but for the 
explicit statement of the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, that the Resolutions had been 
drawn up by himself personally, he should 
have been inclined to attribute them to 
some of the professional parties, who, from 
the result, were naturally disappomted in 
the circumstances attending this loan. All 
he could say was, when he submitted the 
printed Resolutions to some gentlemen in 
the city, they stated at once that they 
knew of their existence, and the object of 
them, at least a month age. ‘The Resolu- 
tions themselves were full of the most 
egregious blunders, assuming a price (97/.) 
at the present day which never could have 
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been given, and contemplating a state of 


things fifteen years hence, which no Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had a right to 
caleulate upon. In his view, the loan had 
been contracted most advantageously for the 
public. 

Mr. Hume denid altogether the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Lancaster, 
respecting the alleged communication of 
his plan to various persons in the city, in 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, September 5, 1835. 
MINurEs.] Bills. Read a second time :—Tithes Instalment 
(Ireland).—Read a third time:—-Shannon Navigation; 

Workhouse Property ; Forgery (Scotland). 
Petition presented. From Householders and Residents of 


Deal, in favour of the Lords’ Alterations to the Corpora- 
tion Bill. 


Corporation ReForm.] The Duke of 
Wellington presented the draught of the 
reasons for their Lordships insisting on 
certain amendments made by them in the 
Corperations’ Bill, which reasons were 
ordered to be drawn up by a Committce 
appointed for that purpose. 

The reasons were as follow :— 

1st (referring to the appointment of justices 
of the peace)--Because, by the principles of 
the Constitution, the appointment of justices 
of the peace ought to rest in the Crown, un- 
fettered by any restraint; and where charters 
of corporations granted by the Crown are 
superseded by Parliament, it appears desirable 
to revert to the principles by which the ap- 
pointment of justices should be governed, and 
to avoid the evils which have resulted from a 
contrary practice, 

2d (referring to the division of boroughs 
into wards.)—The Lords have insisted on cer- 
tain amendments made by them, and have 
made amendments upon certain amendments 
made by the Commons in the schedules show- 
ing the number of wards, aldermen, and coun- 
cillors assigned to each borough. 

Because the two Houses having agreed that 
in assigning the number of councillors to each 
ward, regard shall be had as well to the num- 
ber of persons rated to the relief of the poor 
in such ward, as to the aggregate amount of 
the sum at which the said persons shall be so 
reted, it appears expedient to increase the 
number of boroughs which are to be divided 
into wards with the view of extending the 


benefit of the principle so established, which 


the course of the last month ; so far from | 
there being the least foundation for any | 


such statement, he could positively declare, 
that until two days after he had given 
notice, he never mentioned the subject in 
any quarter. The hon. Member defended 
the accuracy of his own calculations, and 
contended that the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had met 
his statements and reasonings on general, 
and not on particular grounds, of which 
he thought he had some reason to com- 
plain. 
Amendment agreed to. 


mn IOOL EGOS OOD Om 





can only be applied in boroughs so divided. 
Because by far the larger portion of the 
rate levied in every borough being paid by a 
minority in number of the rate-payers, it ap- 
pears expedient, by means of such division 
into wards, to afford a facility to such minors 
ity of obtaining some representatives in the 
council by which they are to be taxed. 
Because it appears equally expedient to 
afford a similar facility of obtaining some re- 
presentatives in the councils to the differeut 


| interests, which are almost always found even 


in boroughs of no considerable population. 

Because the reasons above stated support a 
more extensive division of the boroughs, now 
divided in the schedules as amended by the 
Commons, as well as a division of certain of 
those not now divided. 

In endeavouring to secure to the several 
borouglis, of which the division is extended by 
these amendments, the benefits arising from a 
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fair representation of property and of different 
interests, the Lords have not been unmindful, 
that by creating four wards in every borough, 
not divided into that number of wards in the 
schedules as amended by the Commons, they 
should have practically raised in such boroughs 
the qualifications in such boroughs; the Lords 
have, therefore, abstained from making any 
addition to the number of wards, where such 
addition would have produced such effect, 
being unwilling by the more extensive division 
of a few boroughs to render more restrictive in 
such boroughs the qualification as amended by 
the Commons. 

The Lords further observe, that no incon- 
venience can arise from carrying into eflect a 
division into wards as extensive as that made 
by their amendments, inasmuch as_ in each 
ward of even the smallest boroughs so to be 
divided the number of voters will be such as 
would, without any such division have ren- 
dered expedient a separate polling place. 

3d (With respect to the borough of Aln- 
wick,)— 

The Lords insist on the amendment made 
by them to schedule A, by which the borough 
of Alnwick is struck out of the Bill. 

Because, although Alnwick may be a bo- 
rough of prescription, yet the corporate body 
in that town exists for purposes entirely dis- 
tinct from municipal government, having no 
Jurisdiction of any sort, nor any power to im- 
pose any rate, or to exercise any interference 
with the general concerns of the place; and 
because if hereafter, in consequence of increase 
of population or any other circumstance, it 
shall appear to the inhabitants that a cerpora- 
tion for municipal purposes is desirable with a 
view toa good local government, this object 
may most properly be obtained by petition to 
his Majesty for a charter, under the [37th see- 


tion of the act, which provision appears ex- | 


pressly calculated to meet such a case, and | 


upon the consideration of which petition all 
the circumstances may most fitly be iuves- 
tigated and ascertained. 

(The above reason applies also to Llanelly 
and Yeovil.) 

Conclusion :— 

The Lords participate in the anxiety mani- 
fested by the Commons to maintain a good 
Correspondence and understanding between 
the two houses, of the paramount importance 
of which to the public welfare the Lords are 
deeply sensible. 

The Lords have, ina spirit similar to that 
which has actuated the Commons, abstained, 
in compliance with their wishes, from insisting 
upon many enactments, which appeared con- 
ducive to the salutary working of the great 
measure under their consideration, and they 
entertain an earnest hope that the bill as now 
amended by the co-operation of both houses 
may produce contentment, and establish for 
the future upon a solid basis the good and 
quiet government of towns. 


{Serr. 7} 
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Lord Elenborough moved that these rea- 
sons should be presented to the Commons at 
the conference. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that if their 
Lordships were determined to insist upon 
their amendments, it was quite natural that 
they should wish to support them by rea- 
sons such as those which had been read by 
the noble Baron. At the same time, he 
felt it his duty to state, that as he had dis- 
agreed with the amendments, he could not 
concur in the reasons by which they were 
to be supported. He adhered to his opi- 
nion as to the inexpediency of the amend- 
ments, and he could not help feeling some 
apprehension that the insisting upon them 
might lead to consequences which their 
Lordships might deprecate. 

Motion agreed to, 

The reasons to be printed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, Se ple mher 7, 18d5. 


Mrinetes.] Bills. Read a third time:—Militia Half-Pay ; 
Excise Incorporation (Scotland); Stamps and Assessed 
Faxes; and Fines and Recoveries. 

1 


BUSINESS OF THE TWO Hovsers.] 
The Marquess of Westmeath said, the sub- 
ject to which he was about to call their 
Lordships’ attention was one of ¢ onsiderable 
interest, which he hoped would be received 
as an apoloey for his adverting to it. There 
had been laid on the Table of the other 
House a return of all Bills, that had been 
sent up by the Commons to their Lordships’ 
Hlouse, and dropped there. The hon. 
frontleman who ealled for this return did 

len any reason for making this Motion, 
and therefore, as the matter now: stood, it 
would vo out to the pul lic as a fact that 
all the 


Bills mentioned in that return had 
feated, and that their Lordships had 
unnecessarily and improperly ré tarded the 
business of Parliament. Now, this was 
contrary to the fact. The return to which 
he alluded contained the titles of fiftv-one 
Bills. He had investigated the matter, 
and he found, on looking into their Lord- 
ships’ votes, that, with the exception of 
sixteen of these Bills, all had made progress ; 
many of them had passed, some had received, 


1 ' 
been Gere 


and others were waiting for, the Roval 
Assent. He would further state, that there 
was not one of these sixteen Bills, the loss 
or delay of which could not be satisfactorily 
accounted for. Some of those Bills had 
been in the House since the commencement 
of the Session ; and as nobody had thought 
proper to take them up, they remained as 
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they were. No noble Lord could force a 
Bill through the House without stating the 
reason of its introduction, and the grounds 
on which it proceeded. It was not his 
intention to read the titles of all the Bills 
included in this return which had absolutely 
passed. It would be a waste of their Lord- 
ships’ time, as their Lordships must be per- 
fectly cognizant of the fact. One of the 
Bills mentioned in this return was the 


Great Western Railway Bill, which, at the | 


time the return was moved for, was under 
consideration, and head since received the 
Royal Assent. There was also a Bill of 
considerable importance to the metropolis, 
he meant the Sale of . Bread Bill, which 
had not been proceeded with in consequence 
of the peculiar circumstances of the case. 
The noble Duke (Richmond) on the cross- 
bench knew that it was referred to a Select 


4 


Commiteec, it being deemed necessary to 
hear evidence on the subject, which Com- 
mittee had reported that it would be inex- 
pedient to proceed with the measure. ‘That 
Bill came up to their Lordships only a 
fortnight ago, which accounted for its 
having been dropped, since it would have 
been impossible to have managed the 
inquiry properly within that time. With 
respect to four Trish Bills that had been 
before their Lordships, and which were 
rejected by them, he begged leave to say a 
word or two, especially as he saw that the 
Irish papers used very strong, he would add, 
most unjustifiable language, in speaking of 
the conduct of that House respecting those 
Bills. As to the Church Bil, he wonld 
observe, what was very little known, that 
it contained a Clause which fully justified 
their Lordships in rejecting it—a Clause 
that would have borne exceedingly hard on 
property. The effect of the Clause to 
which he alluded would have been, to allow 
causes to be tried over again after they had 
undergone the decision of an appellate 
jurisdiction—a proceeding without parallel, 
he believed, in the annals of the legislation 
of this country. Again, there was the 
Constabulary bill, which took away from 
the Magistrates the right of superintending 
and appointing to the constabulary force. 
This was done, not only without putting 
the Magistrates on their trial, but without 
bringing any charge against them. Was it 
fitting that such a Billas that should pass ? 
Next came the Dublin Police Bull, the 
effect of which, with reference to the Cor- 
poration of Dublin, would have been pre- 
cisely the same as that of the Constabulary 
Bill with respect tothe Magistracy of 


fLORDS} 
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Ireland. To the Corporation of Dublin, 
under various statutes, hoe? been intrusted 
the management of the po. — of that metro- 
polis; but this Bill, which -vas properly 
thrown out, had superseded us «authority, 
not the least notice having been given to 
them on the subject. The Irish Voters’ 
Registration Bill was the next to which he 
should refer. The object of that Bill was 
to break down the principle assented to by 
the Legislature, and established by the 
Reform bill. ‘The measure went, in fact, 
to establish a pauper constituency in Ireland, 
and to render a pauper qualification suth- 
cient for a scat in Parliament. This was 
his answer to what had been said as to the 
conduct of that House; and he could not 
let the Session pass over without noticing 
the subject, asa Representative Peer of Ire- 
land. [t should also be observed, that many 
of these measures came up to their Lord- 
ships at so late a period, that it was quite 
impossible to pass them, provided that they 
were to be considered maturely. As he 
was on his legs, he would briefly refer to 
another Irish Bill, the Civil Bill Courts 
Bill, which was lost in the other House. 
That bill was introduced early ‘in the 
Session; and the Gentleman who _ took 
charge of it endeavoured, as much as he 
could, to advance it in the House of 
Commons. One purpose of that Bill was 
to provide a cheap mode of obtaining redress 
in cases where waste might be alleged 
against the holders of lands, instead of 
incurring the large expense consequent on 
Chancery proceedings. This was of very 
great importance in a country where the 
land was parcelled out in so many divisions. 
Another portion of the Bill went to admit 
the poorer classes to recover property left to 
them under wills, and to get what they 
were entitled to by an easy and simple 
process. At present they could not obtain 
redress, except by suit in the Ecclesiastical 
Court of the metropolis—a process to which 
it was impossible for them, in consequence 
of their poverty to resort. That measure 


was lost in consequence of the opposition of 


the legal Gentlemen in the other House. 
Now, it was of importance that the public 
should know these facts, when their Lord- 
ships were blamed for not doing their duty. 
What had been the case with respect to a 
Bill of this important nature? This was 
the third Session in which it had been 
brought forward in the other Heuse, and 
still it had been defeated. The prejudices 
of the legal profession would not aliow the 
poorer part of the community to avail them- 
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selves of a cheap mode of proceeding in the 
attainment of justice, which they had a 
right to claim. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that the 
noble Marquess had indulged in what he 
must consider a very inconvenient practice, 
that of the Members of 
suring the conduct of the Members of ano- 
ther House of Parliament. ) 
in rising was to set the noble Marquess 
right as to the Sale of Bread Bill. The 
object of that Bill was to extend th 
practice then legal in London to the 
surrounding country. It was true that 
by the standing order of this 
there must be a Select Committee on a 
Bill of this kind, There had been no 
inquiry into the matter si 1832, and, 
therefore it was not possible here to be 
any further 


s 
one House cen- 


re) 


aT 
for t 


proceedin: Ss 1 l the presi nt 


Session. However, it was hoped that 
the Bill would be pass dl early next 
Session. 


Subject dropped. 


Corporation Rt rorm.—CoNnFERENCE 
On the Motion of the Earl of 
a message was sent to. the 


Devon 
Commons 
desiring a present conference on the sub- 
ject of the Amendment made on the 
Corporation Reform — Bill. (Commons 
assented to the conference, and manavers 
were appointed on behalf of the Lords, 


. . | 
His object 


i lous > | 


{Sepr. 7} 





} the Staple of t 


The conference was held, and the Earl | 


of Devon reported that the n 
communicated to the 


( 


uinmagers of 
the conference had 
managers on behalf of 

reasons of their Lordships in) support. of 
their Amendments of the 
Reform Bill. 


+] 
Lite 


ommons the 
Corporati i 


POPP LPE EDO L mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, September 7, 1835. 


Minutes.| Petitions presented. By Mr. CHAt Mens, from 
Arbroath; by Mr. Ruraven, from St. Thomas, Dublin, 
to pass the Corporation Bill unmutilated.—By Mr. W. 
Wituiams, from Labourers of Wolstan, to Repeal t 
Poor-Law Amendment Act.—By the Lorp Apvocare, 
from Falkirk, for an Alteration of the Timber Duties 
and by Mr. Marx Puitirs, from the Manchester and 
Salford Anti-Slavery Society, for the Amendment of th 
Slavery Abolition Act. 


Sprrit Licences. | Mr. Divett presented 
Petitions from Licensed Victuallers in dif- 
ferent parts of thecountry, complaining that 
the measure of relief proposed for them by 
the Chancellor of the | xchequer, as regarded 
the reduction to a certain extent of the 
Spirit Licence Duty imposed last Session, 


| reject the measur 


duty. 


just rights and privileges. 
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He would certainly next Session bring the 
subject before Parliament, and would pro- 
pose a reduction of the licence duty to what 


' 


it was at an carly period of the present 
century. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
well aware that bis hon. Friend would not 


charge him with knowingly proposing a de- 
lusive measure of relief. He calculated that 


{ 
the re lief he proposed to give vould amount 
Be are aie ebeseck ast ] ae 
to a reduction of one-third of the entire 
11 


Now, when the smallness of the 


surplus in his hands this year was consider- 
ed, h thought the petitioners had no right 
to complain when half of the surplus at his 
lisposal was appropriated to their relief. 
hic had been attacked out of doors for giv- 
ing them even this relief, and the Govern 
ment had been charged with giving encou- 
ragement to the building of gin palaces. 
vow, the fact was, that the relief atlorded 


would be confined principally to the small 


dealers in beer, with whom that article was 
reir trade, and with whom the 


} 
i 
1 
} 
i 


ivits was merely subsidiary to that 





S kk ol s} 

trade. It was to that class that he wished to 
vive relief. d | other class he did not think 
entitled to 1t. If he should be in office at 


‘ ral . 
the commencement of the next Session, he 


would lay on the’ Tableareturn of theamount 
of relief atlorded.and he was sure that in ac- 


cordance with his anticipation it would 


reach 40,0004 or 50,0000. 


Se 2 ae 
Petition to lie on the ‘Table. 


Corroratrion RervorM (BinMINGHAM 


Prvrvi1o2 | Mr. Schoffeld presented a Pe- 
tition from certuin members of the council 
of the Birmingham Political Union. The 
petitioners ¢ pressed their appr val of the 
Original Municipal Bill, and their disap- 


proval of the Amendments made in it by 
the Lords, and thev cailed on the House to 
in the shape given to it 

t the coun- 


by the Lords. He thought tha 


trv was safe in the hands of the present 
Ministers. If, however, the present Govern- 
ment should be dissolved, as the Tories 
threatened, then the Political 


Birmingham would revive in all itsstrength, 


Lnion in 


and he should, under such circumstances, 


| consider it his bounden duty to again enrol 


himself in the ranks of the Union, for the 
purpose of obtaining for the people their 
The petitioners 
complained strongly of the qualification 
Clause of the ¢ orporation Bill, and he quite 
agreed with them on that point. His own 
opinion was, that they should not look to 


would be delusive and totally inoperative. | the wealthy for patriotism. The petitioners 
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attributed nine-tenths of the amendments 
made by the Lords to narrow, selfish, and 
aristocratic motives. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood supported the Pe- 
tition, and expressed his regret that Minis- 
ters had assented to any one of the Amend- 
ments made by the Lords. ‘They should 
have insisted on the Bill being restored to 
its original integrity. He was sure that 
course only would satisfy the people. He 
was certain it was the course the patriotic 
and vet loyal people of Birmingham would 
approve of. The Tories insanely threatened 
the people with 50,000 yeomanry. Where 
were they to be found? If there even was 
such a yeomanry force in the country, he 
did not think that the farmers and manu- 
facturers, of whom it consisted, would join 


in an attack on the rest of the people of 


England. They were threatened with a 
Tory Government and a new election. He 
had no doubt that the result of it would be 
the addition of 100 members to the present 
reforming majority. ‘The masses would 
take an interest in the question now, that 
they did not last winter. He had said the 
50,000 yeomen fit for Tory purposes were 
not to be found in England. But such a 
force existed on the banks of the Vistula, 
and he had no doubt it was to such assist- 
ance the ‘Tories looked forward. He cau- 
tioned the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) to 
keep his eyes open, and not to allow a 
foreign force to deluge England with 
blood. 


New Poor Law.] Major Beauclers 
presented a Petition from Yapton in Sussex 
against the New Poor Law, and especially 
complaining of the part of it relating to 
workhouses, and the separation of men 
from their wives. Vhe hon. Member said, 
that he wished to ask the noble Lord op- 
posite if he was aware that orders had been 
issued by the Poor Law Commissioners tostop 
all out-door relief in the present season ? 
Such orders had been sent down to Sussex 
three days ago, to a place where he (Major 
Seauclerk) was stopping at the time. He 
dined in that neighbourhood on Sunday last 
with a clergyman, and met on that occasion 
a large body of magistrates. They were all 
guardians of the poor and all friends of the 
New Law, but they were all against en- 
forcing such orders at this season of the 
year. Their universal opinion was, that 
the enforcement of such orders would spread 
misery and want in the agricultural districts, 
and that the old, the sick, and the infirm, 
who had not anticipated such a measure, 


{COMMONS} 
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and who had laid by nothing to meet such 
an emergenev, would be consigned to star- 
vation. ‘Lhe clergyman in question, Mr. 
Constable, a most respectable gentleman, 
had been a great friend of the Bill, but he 
had lately withdrawn his name from the 
list of the guardians of the poor, being of 
opinion that an attempt was made to carry 
the Bill too quickly into execution in all its 
parts. The old and infirm, for instance, 
who had never calculated on such a mea- 
sure, should not be exposed to the operation 
of this severe part of it; it should be 
reserved for the young and those who were 
in employment, and who, calculating on 
such treatment in their old age, would lay 
by a provision to mect it. 

Lord John Russell agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman in the opinion that this Bill 
should be carried into effect gradually. He 
had certainly stated that as his opinion to 
the Poor Law Commissioners, and he 
thought that their conduct proved that they 
were fully sensible of the necessity of acting 
in such a manner. ‘Their Reports were 
forwarded to him from time to time, and he 
should certainly particularly attend to what 
orders they made. 

Lord Granville Somerset begged to call 
the noble Lord’s attention to the unions of 
parishes insisted upon by the Commissioners, 
A case of great hardship in that way had 
occurred in Gloucestershire, where a num- 
ber of agricultural parishes had been united 
to the town parishes of Gloucester. The 
Commissioners, in his opinion, assigned no 


good reason for making the union except 
that the principle was acted upon by them 
throughout the country. The greatest in- 


convenience would arise from the union of 


two classes of parishes so thoroughly dis- 
tinct. 

Lord John Russell had no direct powcr 
to control the proceedings of the Commis- 
sioners in that respect, but he would cause 
an inquiry to be made into the matter, and 
he would ask the Commissioners for the 
grounds of their proceeding. ‘That was all 
he could do. 

Mr. Robinson was sorry that the noble 
Lord had not answered the question as to 
whether the Commissioners had issued 
orders to put an end to out-door relief. He 
had been himself friendly to the general 
principle of the Bill, but there was one 
Clause in it that he always looked upon as 
a horrid one—he alluded to the Bastardy 
Clause. It was a disgraceful enactment. 
He would caution the noble Lord against 
taking too favourable a view of the opera. 
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tion of the Bill during the present cheap-} return of the messengers) informed the 


ness of food. 


Major Beauclerk said, that a friend of 


his had informed him that in a place in 
Surrey the men had been separated from 
their wives in the workhouse, and 
children had been actually sent a distance 
of six miles to another place. 
ceedings might be only temporary, arising 


from the want of workhouse accommoda- | 


tion, but they excited bitter feelings 


amongst the poor, and they should, if pos- | 


sible, be avoided. 
Lord John Russell did not find any fault 


with the hon. Gentleman for bringing for- 


ward this Petition, as the Session was so | 
near its end; but not having had any notice | 
on the subject, he (Lord J. Russe 1) had | 


their | 


These pro- | 


| House that the Lords did not insist upon 
} certain Amendments, and did insist upon 
| others, and that they had amended some of 


the Amendments of the Commons, for which 


their Le rdships’ reasons had been delivered 

to the managers on the part of the Com- 
ti reast thie Lo “ I id 
| I 1 Jol / then rose t reet thr 
| attention of the se to the amendments 
j of tl Los ind spoke as fol —f wish 
l eould preta e W | in al itton ve by 
}savying, that wit ely un exception, 


not had an opportunity of communicating | 


with the Commissioners with regard to 


those orders they were stated to have is ued. | 


He should certainly communicate with them 
on the matter. With regard to the appoint- 
ment of medical men, the subject had been 
under his consideration, and he had sent to 


nuissioners, 
took particular care to supply a sufficient 
number of medical men for attendance on 
the poor. He in reply, begged them to pay 
particular attention to that point, as nothing 
would be more calculated to conciliate the 
good feeling of the people in regard to the 
operation of the Bill than a suthcient sup- 
ply of medical aid for their sick. 


tEFORM — Lorps’ 
from the 


CORPORATION 
AMENDMENTS. | A 
Lords requested a conference with the 
Commons on the subject of the Amend- 
ments made in either House on the Muni- 
cipal Corporations’ Bill ; and also informed 
the House that in consequence of the un- 
avoidable absence of one of their Lordships’ 
usual messengers, the present communication 
had been made by one of the Masters in Chan- 
cery, accompanied by the Clerk-assistant. 

On the Motion of Lord John Russell 
the conference was agreed to, and the mes- 
sengers were called in. 

The Speaker, after informing them that 
the House had agreed to the conference, ad- 
ded that the House having considered the rea- 
sons which caused the absence of one of 


messuge 


their Lordships’ usual messengers, deemed 
those reasons tobe suflicient and satisfactory, 
but requested that they might not be drawn 
into a precedent. 

Managers of the conference were ap- 
pointed, and Lord John Russell (on the 


the House of Lords has agreed to the 





amendments proposed by the House; be 
sec ae ce 
Cause I Chin that this Eilon se did treat the 
} ' PS : 
amendments of the Tfouse of Lords in a 


spirit of coneiliation, which I should say 
j istly entitled us to ¢ xpect that the prince i- 
val amendments made by the Commons to 
the amendments of the Lords would have 
| 1 | 


veer agrecd to. I know at least that there 


were several points upon Which many Mem- 


| bers of this House were reluctant to make 
inquire respecting it to the Poor Law Com- | 


Thev stated to him that they | 





any concession; and foregoing as they did 
for the sake of conciliation, and for the sake 
of terminating this question, some of those 
principles which it had been thought neces- 
sary to introduce into the original Bill, 
ought to have tended more to produce a 
good understanding between both Houses. 
If, instead of agreeing to certain portions 
of our amendments, and expressing a wish 
that a good correspondence should be main- 
tamed, the Lords had agreed to the whole 
of our amendments, and accepted at once, 
as a concession to their independent author- 
itv, and to the welfare of the country, the 
large which it pleased this 
House to make upon my motion, the object 
think, 
have been more effectually attained. At 


‘ +] 
hve to state that the al- 


concessions 
of wood correspondence would, | 


the same time } 
terations in the bill to which I declared 
that I had an insuperable objection, have 
been abandoned by the House of Lords. 
I considered it an insuperable objection to 
the Bill, as altered by the House of Lords, 
that it made a Corporation a mixed body— 
one portion of the governing body having 
rights conferred by the Bill—the large 
rights of rated householders—and another 
portion deriving wholly from self-election, 
and founded upon the ancient constitution 
of the borough. I stated that I thought it 
impossible that any raw machinery could 
work well with such elements of discord 
connected with it, and the right hon. Mem 
ber for Tamworth then present added, what 
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I apprehend was likewise true, that while 
those members of the old body did not act 
in harmony with the new, the old 
would be totally unable to carry their own 
views into effect, and one part of the Cor- 
poration would act as a clog upon the other, 
and impede the future government. I am 
happy to say that the Lords have not in- 
sisted upon this amendment: they are 
willing that the future Corporation shall 
consist altogether of persons either immedi- 
ately elected by the rate-payers, or by those 
who, according to the amendment [ had the 
honour to propose, derive immediately from 
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the elective bodies, and hold their offices 
for double the period originally provided. 
\nd let me say here, that, in speaking of 
that amendment, it should be recollected 
that when the Bill was first introduced, a 
noble Friend of mine, the Member for 
Lancashire, who concurred in all its gene- 


{COMMONS} 





ral principles, maintained that the whole | 
body of the Councillors ought to be clected | 


for six years. Now, by the Bull as it 
stands, three-fourths of the body will be 
clected by the rate-payers for three years, 
and one-fourth will be elected immediately 
by the Councillors, and for six years. 
There was another amendment made by 
the Lords which I looked upon as highly 
injurious to the Bill: it was, that the pre- 
sent Town-clerks, even those who now 
hold office only during pleasure, should 
continue to hold during good behaviour, 
and retain in their hands all the muniments 
of the borough. I considered, in conjunc- 
tion with the fourth of the old aldermen, 
that this provision as to J’own-clerks was 
intended to give them a power of control 
ling the masters under whom they served ; 
and, in fact, making them absolutely ne- 
cessary for the government of the borough. 
Iam glad to inform the House that that 
Amendment has been abandoned by the 
House of Lerds. Another Amendment was 
made by them: it was the amendment 
which provided that Justices for life, ac- 
cording to corporate rights, should continue 
Justices for life under the new system of 
these boroughs. I think that for the reas 
sons stated by the Commons at the confer- 
ence, this alteration would have produced 
the greatest evil, as there would have been 
some Justices deriving under a system, 
which | shall venture to call a bad system, 
and other Justices deriving under a more 
improved mode. But it is not I only who 
say it is a bad system, because in one of the 
reasons given by the House of Lords they 
tell us that they have made amendments 
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with respect to Justices, in order to revert 
to the principle by which the appointments 
would avoid the evils that have resulted 
from a contrary practice. ‘Their Lordships 
thereby fully allow all that this House has 
maintained as to the evil of Justices chosen 
in the manner of the old Corporations. 
The Lords have likewise given up that in- 
vidious distinction, which I believe would 
have produced the greatest jealousy and 
discord in boroughs, established by the rolls 
of persons possessing 1,000 or 500l. who 
were to be obliged to come before a barris- 
ter to make good their qualification, in 
order to be placed on the one list or on the 
other. ‘The Lords have relinquished both 
parts of their amendment as to the qualifi- 
cation, and have adopted that modified pro- 
position which we inserted as an amendment 
upon their amendment. but while they 
have not insisted upon these alterations 
which must have been injurious to the 
working of the whole system, their Lord- 
ships have disagreed to certain portions of 
ouramendments: two of these | think of 
great importance, and another, which is 
not of importance, is a little extraordinary 
inits form. ‘The first amendment to which 
they have made an additional amendment, 
is the clause as to revising barristers. 1 
proposed, and it was generally agreed to 
by the House, that the decision of the re- 
vising barrister should not be good unless it 
were approved by the Crown; and I was 
about to add (indeed I had a clause pre- 
pared for the purpose), that if the Crown 
should not approve of such decision, it 
should be competent to direct an amended 
report to be made by the revising barrister, 
and to come to such other determination as 
his Majesty in Council should deem fit. I 
thought, however, that this clause was not 
necessary, that some cavils might be raised 
that we were not carrying into effect the 
amendment of the Lords in the way that 
House proposed: but it has been the cause 
of the insertion of a proviso by their Lord- 
ships to remedy the inconvenience. If it 
had been necessary to remedy the inconve- 
nience, I think the mode I proposed would 
have been preferable, viz. that the revising 
barrister should make his report—that, ii 
not approved, it should be sent baeck—and 
that if the report were not satisfactory, that 
there might be a power in the King in 
Council (until Parliament should otherwise 
determine) to make a different arrange- 
ment. ‘The Lords have introduced a pro- 
viso, Which, coming from a House of Par- 
liament particularly jealous for the prero- 
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gatives of the Crown, seems to me of a 
very singular nature. They have provided 
that the revising barrister in the first place 
shall make his report, that if 
proved, i shall, nevertheless, stand good 
for a time, and then their Lordships go on 
to say that it shall continue to be good, 
not till his Majesty in Council comes to 


) ‘ 


another determination, but until his Ma- 


be not ap- 


jesty in Council definitively approves the 


division of such borough 
manner beforementioned. ‘This mukes it 
far worse than the amendment I originally 


proposed - for accord gv to this 1 roviso the 


barrister is to a his report to the King 
in Council; the King in Council is to re- 
ject it as et ie and unwise, and th 


arrangement is nevertheless to be good un 
til his Majesty shall finally 
decision of the barrister. 

sing barrister may go on ma 


which are not : ‘Pl roved by the Crown, an 
vet the Crown is to be st tbordinate, and th 


revising barrister superior. I should have 
thought that a House of Pain nt, tender 
of the prerogatives of the Crown, would 
have been cautious in proposing an amend- 
ment which puts the Crown in this situa- 
tion—that it may refuse to approve, but 
that the revising barrister may 
in his own opinion ; sar if will remain 
known to the whole country, that the King 
in council solemnly disapproves of hi 

cision, without the power af altering it. 
The determination of the King i 


continue 


may be of no avail against the notions of a 
young and inexperienced gentleman. When 


tL say that he is you I and inexperienced, 


I use an Cxpre ssion not of mV own mere iV, 


but of the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for J amw orth, who agreed with me as to 
1 


the youth and inexper rience of some of those 
who are to make this fin: al award without 
the ap} neo nm of the King in Council. 
I do not know that the practic: il effect will 
be of much consequence, but certainly | 
would much rather that the Clause should 
have remained as it ori abi stood, than 
that this proviso should have been inserted, 
which places the Crown in a situation which 
[ think is not altogether decorous. The 
next Amendment of importance, and it is 
no doubt one of very great importance, 
regards the appointment of justices. We 
have always contended, and in the last 
debate upon the subject we decided, by 
a large majority, that the Town-council 
should have the power of naming persons 
fit to receive the commission of the peac 
from the Crown, although the Crown 


{Srrr. 7} 


| out the 
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might disapprove and reject persons con- 
tained in the list furnished by the Town- 
council. | am still of opimion, that this is 
might be 


niyv t ) 
and openly informed of fit 


a mode in which the Crown 


i oitimate ly 


persons to be ustices of the 


appointed as } 


peace, ana who nigit act in the various 
b } ho ¢ r confidenee than if 


1 } 
the Crown crose them without any open 


re aution b l popularly lected 
hike tl Lown-council. { pon this question 
tie : spies 
i 1 it that by L principie OF the 
Constitution, ti Hpomitment Ol pus of 
the pea uo} » be vested in the | a 
Witi res fi ( rol. Wohatey ! 
+1 + +} a } 
I V ii cl tO t p ii 1p) of the 
. Gf } 
\ s On, dL think nO Man can maintain 
the argument set forth in various quarters, 
that justices in Corporations are in truth 
| . +} . . ° 
ap} ted by the Crown. That there were 
persons named in the Charters of James Ist, 
w] I their corporate capacity, were 
, é t Z 
justices, cannot be disputed ; but since that 
; : aE a 
Mm Corporations have named the justices 
without any reference to the Crown, and 


i assume that 

because the justices originally by the 

Charters of James Ist, were named by the 

Crown, that justices can only properly 

derive from the Crown. If that argument 
ni bas ; 5 oes 


the utmost extravagance to 


is good for anything, or ifa technical argu- 
ment be good for anything, here would be 
4 P “}3 4 ft A ¢ } ’ } 
1 ' O1 arliament assented to by the 
one 1 ; } 
King, and passed by the Lords and Com- 
“ARS WE ie ead ‘ 
mons, by which ‘Tewn-councils are to 
rd 7 
Cx1st, tiie would hy ive to name 
the iu t . but not defini ively, for the 
Crown would keep up a certain power and 
( itrol, in or I that no unii pt rsons 
et) } + 4 ] = 
might | dmitted to the Commission. 
Therefore 1 question of the prerogative 
of ie Crown, I apprehend, the power 
under the Act would at least be as great 
) 7 
is under the old charters, and for this 
7 1 { 
reason, as well as on the ground of expe- 
dieney, I adhere to my original opinion 
The next Amendment regards the division 
»Y 7 or a } : _— 
of boroughs into wards, and w ithout going 


1 , 13 *) ° ? 

back to the old Bull as it stood, 

y " ] mt he “ }, 
> Wade ii mena 


the Lords 
nent in it—that the 
division tate wards is carried down t » 6.000 
inhabitants, only the qualification 1s not 
carried high than was proposed by the 
House of Commons. 





There is a division 
at a certain point, and the Lords goat once 
from 18,000 population, and three wards 
with a council of twenty-four members, to 
five wards with a council of forty mem- 
bers. It is not ne: anil for me to point 
inconvenience of this mode of 
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dividing, nor to advert to the arguments 
stated over and over again in opposition to 
the Amendment now proposed by the Lords. 
But in considering the manner in which 
these Amendments should be treated, the 
first thing we have to attend to is, whether 
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{COMMONS} 


we could possibly amend these Amendments | 


so as to maintain our own opinions, and, at 


the same time, come to a settlement of the 
question with the House of Lords. fter, 
therefore, looking at this Hill, as it stands 
with my colleagues, we are of opinion 
that we can make no amendment of that 
kind; that with respect to the clause re- 
regarding justices, either we must frame 


it in such a way that the Crown would | 


have the right of naming other justices 
than those proposed by the Council ; or, 
on the other hand, that the Council would 
have the whole power of appointing the 
justices, independent of the Crown. As to 
the second Amendment, the original decision 
of the Commons was in favour of a popula- 
tion of 12,000; the decision of the Lords 
reduced the number to 6,000; we proposed 
9,000 as a compromise, and after having 
done so, I must say, that | am not disposed 
to higgle with the Lords, in order to obtain 
any intermediate number. As to the other 
Amendment, of which I have already 
spoken, it is merely an act of indecorum 
towards the Crown; I will not participate 
in it, but leave it altogether to those who 
proposed it. I cannot suppose that a great 
legal party, such as we had the satisfaction 
of seeing here the other night, would have 
sugyested such an Amendment, which seems 
to have originated rather in the carelessness 
and indiscretion of the Deputy Grand 
Master. We have to consider then, whe- 
ther, if we consent to these Amendments 
as they stand, we should be justified in 
sending the Bill back to the House of Lords, 
in order that it may be passed into a law 
of the land. I will first take the immediate 
question of those Amendments, to which I 
have already adverted at sufficient length, 
and consider how and in what respect they 
could be amended. As to the Clause which 
gives the appointment of justices absolutely 
and unconstitutionally to the King, [ have 
no hesitation in saying, that as long as my 
colleagues and myself continue to be the 
advisers of the Crown, we shall feel it our 
duty, as the most natural and satisfactory 
mode of appointing these justices, to request 
from the Town-councils that they would 
send us alist of the names of persons in 
whom they think confidence ought to be 
placed. I have no hesitation also im saying, 
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that I think this would be an exercise of 
the prerogative of the Crown fully justifi- 
able, and, indeed, rendered almost necessary 
by the state in which the Bil! was originally 
sent from the House of Lords. It has 
happened to me, in the course of this very 
day, to have received a letter from a Lord. 
lieutenant of a county, recommending a 
certain person to be placed in the commission 
of the peace; this Lord-lieutenant is op- 
posed in polities to the party to which | 
but ! have no doubt that he is 
fully justified in his recommendation, and I 
t in carring it into effect. 
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belong ; 


shall only do right 
It is impossible that I should know locally 
the particular qualifications of individuals ; 
but if T should be right in advising the 
exercise of the prerogative of the Crown in 
counties, at the instance and under 
advice of a Lord-licutenant ; there is no 
reason why it should be derogatory to the 
prerogative of the Crown to exercise it in 
the same way, after asking the opinion of 
a Town-council. Let it be remembered, 
that this does not depend upon any declara- 
tion of mine, because any abuse of the 
prerogative of the Crown, of this kind as of 
other kinds, would come under the cogni- 
zance of the House of Commons, and if it 
found that any Minister had introduced 
discord into a Corporation by appointing 
persons suspected or obnoxious, or who were 
not disposed to administer justice impar- 
tially, after the Bill had passed the Com- 
mons, giving the power to the Town-council, 
[ think it would hardly be slow in noticing 
the abuse. With respect to the other 
Amendment relating to wards, I think we 
must consider, as to that and many former 
Amendments to which we have agreed, 
that there seems to have been something 
provisional in the contemplation of the 
Lords. They have, in the first place, 
recommended that the boundaries of several 
boroughs should remain the same, although 
those boundaries, in several instances, are 
most inconvenient ; and they leave it to 
Parliament on a future oceasion to decide 
what the boundaries shall be. ‘The Lords 
have given revising barristers the power of 


ra ie 


iit 


judging absolutely for a time as to wards, 


but it is not intended hereafter that their 
decree shall be without appeal ; therefore 
I say, that the question of boundaries and 
wards may, in all probability, come before 
Parliament when the Boundary Act, which 
must be introduced, is brought forward. 
In another part of the Bill, that which 
refers to the trustees of charities, their 
Lordships have, confessedly and avowedly 
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made a provisional arrangement, viz., that 
the present trustees shall remain till the 
month of August, 1836, Parlia- 
ment in the mean time shall otherwise 
provide. That is a subject on which I did 
not express a difference before, and I will 
not express a difference now ; but the Lords 
think that Act of Parhament 
will contain provisions in this respect. 1 
think there are some other clauses in the 
Bill which have been left by the Lords in 
such a manner as to show that they do 
not suppose that this Bill is to be a definitive 
settlement of the question respecting Muni- 
cipal Corporations. 
originally left, a great many boroughs out 
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unless 


wd Separate 


en E ‘ 
15 sides icaving, as we 


of the Bull, tl eV have added other boroughs 
which we proposed to omit, and with regard 


’ 


to which, a question may probably a 
whether they are Municipal Corporati 
Therefore, I apprehend, I may say that these 
are subjects not to be judged of very mue 

at the present moment, but after this |} 

shall have come into operation ; and [ have 
no difticulty in saying that, considering how 
much the Bill has been amended by ditler- 
ent hands, and how much the original design 
has been departed from, it seems to me that 
it will be difficult for Parliament to go on 
for any considerable time, without taking 
this subject again into consideration. | 
come, then, to consider this Bill as a whole, 
and whether, as a whole, the House of 
Commons will be justified to the country 





1 
i 


and to their constituents, in assenting to | 


I am prepared to say, that I 


it would be wise for 


this measure. 


do not think us to 


{Serr. 7} 





attempt to make any fresh amendments, to | 
get a part of what has been removed back | 


again, or to remove a part of what has 
been substituted. The real question is, 
and to that question Ministers have sedu- 
lously applied themselves, whether, on 
the whole, they can present this Bill 
to the country as the foundation of a great 
improvement to Municipal 
I have no hesitation in saying that I con- 
sider it a great Improvement. In the first 


Corporations. 
| 


place, all those bodies, for the most part | 


self-elected, with various discordances and 
various privileges, are altogether put an 
end to. That system of appointing justices, 
which the House of Lords declares to be an 
evil, is entirely abolished, and we have a 
new edifice, not altogether and in every 


part of the fairest proportion, but at least | 


with a solid foundation, and resting on a 
good and wholesome basis. ‘There is, 

the adoption for the f 

of a wholesome system of municipal govern- 


VOL. XXX. (73 


th ae 


uture of the principle 


| 
| 
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alone, 


ment, and which, if it stood almost 
we might with propricty accept. But be 


sides this, there is the introduction of a good 
system for the administration of justice in 


is the appoint~ 


many of the boroughs: th 


‘ > ) , } 
ment of a recorder, who must be a person 
. 1 ? - 
versed in the lay ind wel fied to 
° . aK . 1 4} , ~— 
dispense justice in place of the mode which 

i «? i 
: : : rapa 
Is now adopted, under which recorders are 
ppointed by personal interest, without being 
oan ] } = : } 
connected with the law or l ited with 
the object or due administrat of th 
. 1 : 4 } 
Variou I L statut ind 1( I th 
1 7 
1 1 t of th ( of tl te 0 
: ; 
whieh have | ominated in - 
T } ’ 7 } 
ot ' p { til \ nave | Lt 
, } 4 . 
ny Vel nt I i l to re ls 


preserve what have been styled their rights 


1 alt} noh u *)y +1 thet 
and aithouen we presers > LLICII 








of pi ! 

right of voting for Members of P 

yet we do away with them 

elect they form no part of th system 


vernment, or if they enter 
into it at all, they must, like the x 
electors, depend fora qualification sole ly on 
the uniform right of the payment of rates. 
te : psy aX : 
With boundaries of these 
Lees } ee es . 
toroughs, there are ninety-three of them in 


which the boundaries have been settled by 


respect to the 





the Commissioners appointed for pur- 
pose, and great improvements have been 
the rebv ctlected. £ here re, It i iri 
other improvements introduced | Is Mc2a- 
sure; and one of the most important of these 
improvements, as well as one with which 
nv party can find fault, and which must 1 
jual ble to both sid {the House, 
is, that a good police will be established i 
those tow) by m tay ch ( imitt e, 
appomlt a \ this } pul: Co neil \\ hy h 
they can refer im all cases where tl t 
ind security of ( wn ej esti 
i 

I think, then, that a1 e containin 
such i\ wav’ nad ¢ tam | li li 
! Te] of ma other 1 vement 
enables m«¢ safelv to sal , th: is Bill j the 
foundation of an improved system of govern- 
ment im our muni towns. non 


the objec ts to be effeeted, and of which the 
foundations of improvement 
Bill, I must say, that 1 look as to one of its 
and just 


results, the proper 


most be rhe ficial } 
distribution of charitable funds, under some 


Bere ; 
body so cireumstanced and appointed as to 
render t] | 


‘ ae ; eighty 
ne abuse of these funds to mdividua 


purposes impossible and to s thei 

ae t i + 

distribition cording to t LHe ) 

tentions of those by whom t been 
“tee : 

beqneathed., [ sav, then, that 


7 
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this Rill as a whole—although I do not say 
that I am altogether satisfied with it— 
although I say that I think pains have been 
taken, ortunately taken, to provide 
that this shall not be a final measure, and 


that it would be usel 


and unf 

¢ + } , 
ess tor me to Make any 
declaration to that eflect, because those who 


have framed these: m to have 
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once removed. With regard to a measure 
of this kind, if we lived under the govern- 
ment of an arbitrary monarchy, or a 
government totally democratic in its nature, 
such a government might, I admit, pass 
such a measure in the state in which it 
is first framed and produced. The King 
of Prussia issued an edict several years ago 
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> 


n special car not be so} appointing for the towns of his kingdom 
considered ; I rep it viewing | a new system of municipal government, 
the question in ink [ am|by which the municipal officers were to 
ju n recomm House of | be elected by the inhabitants of the towns 
( to put MK roversy | He experienced as little difficulty in carry- 
1 it presel wried on beti r the ing his project into effect, as a pure and 

» Ho , if Wi t to} uncontrotled popular government would en- 
t] lm ind to : by assent- | counter in carrying the objects contemplated 
ing to. the dm s, that is Bill! by this measure into effect. But we live 
shall become an Act of Parli I have | under a tempered Government. I can say 
10 doubt myself that w 1 t! eV st! | for myself, that [I wish to see all the 
» of the boroughs comes into effect, | reforms that are necessary carried into 
1 when th é ns ted by i ‘et consistently with the existence and 
shall take } e shall find not only that | the maintenance of that tempered form of 
ib will product { great im) if Government. If, then, we desire to obtain 
not on] 4t mM f wili bea d,! all the advantages to be derived from a 
s corrected by it, but that | tempered form of Government—and there 
the Bill itself will point out | can be no doubt that those advantages are 
hole system may be perfected | great and numerous—we must rest assured 
eral assent of the Legislature. | that we cannot procure them without sub- 
hat with respect to any great | mitting to the obstacles necessarily thrown 
measure of this kind, it is not possible, ina{in the way of the progress of measures 
mixed constitution like ours, to carry at | which are submitted under such a Consti- 
» effect, by one single enactment, | tution. If we duly estimate that tempered 
reform which may be considered | form of Government, we must admit that 
nn \s long I have nada seat in| the benefits which flow from it far more 
Pa din all the gt reforms in| than counterbalance the disadvantages 
which J had the honour to take an | arising from the obstacles and delays which 
bl 1 has ly been | are opposed occasionally to the passing of 
ya somethin ich IT myself object | measures of a popular nature. That a 
to, in order to place upon the statute-book | perfect legislature, or a perfect body of 
me proof to attest the progress of liberality | legislators does not exist, 1s a truism which 
in our institutions. I pursued this course | requires no proof, and I am, therefore, 
th 1 to ff 1d Corporation | prepared to agree to these Amendments, 
A jectin I did, to the intro- | and to propose to this House that they 
ion ¢ LV a vleden fareligious | should express their concurrence in them, 
ereed, and thinking it wholly unnecessary, | looking forward as | do on this subject, and 
I was glad to accept that, whilst L obtained | on various other subjects, to future improve- 
mn and p dd ‘ation of Par- |} ment in subsequent Sessions of Parliament. 
liament, that the sacramental test was pro- | We have, no doubt, left much undone that 
fi nd abomi With respect to the | we proposed to do with regard to Reforms ; 
| 


mm Catholie question, I differed from 
the poliey of th who, after a ¢ 
it,then desisted from 


‘ : ms ‘ 
eir advocacy ot 1t, because t 





iament would not be granted. 
1g in the opinion, but I do 
believe that had a Bill with such restrictions 


Qe yay 1 


1 } peel 


passed at the time to which I allude, the 
remaining points would have been much 
oner granted than when the whole of the 


| 


he Roman Catholies were at 


‘ommittee of 


he privilege of 





and not with reference to this Bill merely, 
but with respect to a Bill which ought 
naturally to follow it—I mean a Bill with 
respect to the Reform in Municipal Cor- 
porations in [reland, which must necessa- 
rily be introduced in the course of the 
ensuing Session of Parliament. ‘There 


are various other subjects which impera- 
tively call for our attention: such, for 
removal of the 
erievances of Dissenters, and that Reform 


instance, as the effectual 





th 


) 


he 
wes 
eit 


for 


he 


rm 








ies 
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of the English Church which is required ! 


by the general admission and consent of 
all parties ;—these, I repeat, are qu 
which must attract the serious considcrati 
of the Legislature in another Session 


Parliament. I shall think it a great ad- 


vantage, that instead of breakine off fre 


the House of Lords on points which per- | 


haps in six months or a year hence they 
may not deem of so much import 





they do now, that this subject should ] 
been already consid rr ( at nd ‘ |! th 1) 1 ) 
principles on which a Reform in Muni 
Government was required i 

alrea dy dis scussed, that we should be 

on only to d irect our att ntion fo the 
maining defects of the system \ 

to their removal by a full and effici 
Reform. T think that \ li tl f 
the best course for carry) & int ef] 30 
far as lies in our power, the pledge whic! 
my noble Triend (Lord spencer) gay 
the close of the last Session of Parliam 

At that period my noble Friend dee! 
that we should be ready at the commence- 


ment of the present Session to introduce 
many measures of Reform. Before that time 
arrived a change of Government took plac ’ 
and at the commencement of the Session 
we were told by the existing Government 
“ that the Reports of evidence had been laid 


1 


before us, and that they should receive due 


consideration ;” but at the same time it 1 
he en conveyed by sundry hints and rumout 
that a hich authority had declared that t! 
Commission appointed to inquire into ‘ 
porations was altogether illegal. | 

that period we have made this step—that 
we have introduced a great Measure, whic! 
has met with the general consent of Parlia- 


ment. That Measure has been much 
altered ; and, maimed as it is in many 
py rts ] hink ee h "ak 5 acer) int } 
varts, thi that when it ee ca Pa 
lows we shall fulii ] the wish hich Was CX- 
pressed to the Throne on the first 
the Session, namely 





: Rea we wish 
see Municipal C se rations subject to vi 
lant popular contri " It only remains ft 
me now to move, ‘that this House doth not 
insist upon their disagreement to th 
Amendments insisted upon by the Lord 
and doth agree to the Amendments m 
by the Lords to the Amendments made by 
the Commons to the Amendments made by 
the Lords in this Bill.” 

Mr. Hume could not help expressing hi 
dee ‘p regret that the House of Lords had 
not thought proper to concur with tl 
Amendments made by the Flouse of Com. 
mons. That House evineed a desire to 


tran i 
SLLOTIS 


eye 
eonceliiate 


y 
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people had no power over the other House 
of Parliament. The only means by which 
a majority against the people in that House 
could be diminished, was by an exercise of 
the prerogative of the Crown, which it 
did not appear likely would be carried into 
eflect. Whilst he said this, he could not 
but reflect that this Ministry had had a 
mest arduous task to perform. There could 
be a better example of the 
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} 
not, perhaps, 
A 


itheulties which thev had had to encounter 


d 
than that a noble Lord who was at the 
head of one of the most important 


branches of the military service of the 
withheld 
all support from that Government under 
acted, and to the 
noble Lord communicated, he 





country —the Horse Guards 
which he members 
of which the 
proceedings connected 
wonder 


situation of Ministers should be 


supposed, all the 
with his command. It was no 
that the 
embarrassing, when those who occupied the 
highest posts of authority under them, and 
were dependent upon them, were 
foremost in opposition to them. When, 
therefore, they found the Prelates of the 
Church and the Peers united in one bond 
to resist the just demands of the people, it 
behoved not only the Members of that 
House, but the people themselves, and the 
highest individual in the country, to con- 


who 


sider well what might be the result of a | 
continued course of such proceedings. It | 
a majority of an | 


was perfectly true that 
important branch of the Legislature were 
opposed to conceding to the demands of the 


people with respect to this measure, but 


{COMMONS} 





| 


it was true also that an equally important | 


portion of the Legislature— that House— 
was almost unanimous in the opinion that 
they should be complied with. If reason 
and common sense, prudence and discretion, 
were (as they appeared to be) banished 
from the Lords, what could the country 


expect? Of what avail were the proceed- 


ings of that House when it was seriously | 


held in the other House of Parliament that 
a particular measure ought not to be passed 
because a certain Individual Member of 
that House had voted for it? Was such an 
avowal, he repeated, consistent with com- 
mon sense, or prudence, or discretion ? 
Such a course of conduct on the part of 
another branch of the Legislature rendered 
it the more imperative on that Hous. cau- 
tiously and prudently to consider what 
steps were to be taken, and how they 
might overeome the difficulties by which 
they were surrounded. But it was not for 
them but for the people themselves to eon 


!was notorious that the Tories 


| 
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sider what proceedings should take place ; 
and he earnestly hoped that from one end 
of the country to the other the people 
would proclaim that there was little use in 
a Reform in the House of Commons, if 
there was not also a Reform in the House 
of Lords. All their labours, and eflorts, 
and sacrifices in the vear 1832, and subse- 
quently, were completely thrown away, if 
the acts of their representatives were to be 
annulled by a Tory majority in the other 
House of Parliament. Was it not monstrous 
that the Members of the House of Commons 
must labour almost incessantly night and 
day. with a view of carrying measures on 
which the peace of the country, the inter- 
ests of the people, and the stability of the 
Throne depended, with no other result 
than to have the Bills which they 
fully prepared quashed or rendered com- 
paratively useless by the decision of an 
irresponsible body of individuals? Whilst, 
then, he protested against the proceedings 
of the Lords, not only with respect to this 
Bill, but with regard to the other Bills 
which were sent up to them, he felt bound 
to declare that it became an imperative 
duty on his Majesty’s Ministers to be pre- 
pared, on the next assembling of Parlia- 
ment, for the promulgation of some means 
by which the two branches of the Legis- 
lature might be rendered harmonious, — It 
was impossible to imagine any situation 
more embarrassing or unpleasant for a 
Member of either branch of the Legislature 
than that in which he was called on to 
alter, in any respect, the constitution of 
the country. When, however, the public 
interest demanded a change they were 
bound to devise the best means of effecting 
it. There was one mode by which, he 
conceived, the constitution of the House 
of Lords might be reformed, and it had 
this peculiar advantage, that there was a 
precedent in its favour. He alluded to the 
nomination of Peers by the Crown. — It 
had been 
doubled in that House by Tory Adminis- 
trations professing and acting on opinions 
directly opposed to the mass of the people. 
Would not his Majesty's Government, then, 
who conducted the affairs of the country 
on principles approved of by that House, 
and which were assented to by the great 
majority of the inhabitants of this king- 
dom, be justified in countervailing the pre- 
ponderance of Tory Peers by the infusion 
into the Tflouse of Lords of individuals en- 
tertaining opinions in conformity with the 
If the Tories 


Care= 


great bulk of the people. 
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thrust Tories into the House of Peers, | important principles. When they called to 
why should not the Whigs do the same, | mind, too, the sentiments so lately « 
and let there be some principle of fairness | in the second manifesto at Tamwon 
or equality established amongst the mem- | the hopes which he who issued 
bers of it?) This might be said to be in- | the divisions ef those entertaining 
terfering with the legislative power of the | opinions, was there a man in that 
other House of Parliament; but was it) belonging to that class, from th 
not absolutely nece ssary to interfere in} Radical to the moderate Whig, who w 





some degree with that power which had | not persuaded of the necessity of union in 
been invariably exerted against the ine | thy present CTISis ? Were th y yu pre- 
terests of the people, when any great | pal 1 to show that the xpee ition toa 
measure for their bencfit was brought | return to power by that party who have so 
before them? He might here say he was | long misgoverned th people, were found 
sorry the right hon. Baronet, the Member | on the erossest fallaey, if it was sup) l 
for Tamworth, was not in his place, that) that there was any other than the most 
he might have an opportunity of explain- | decided opinion in favour of unity and agree- 
ing the extraordinary inconsisteney which | ment amongst friends of peo] 
was imputed to him in the report of a speech | Fle for the last time 2 hat he t 
said to have been delivered by him at Tam- | this measure as an | istalment of that debt 
worth ; for with one breath he admitted) which was due to the country. And hi 
the necessity for reforms, and with the | notwithstanding the complaints of some in 
Other denounced all those who would meddle | dividuals, took the course which wa pointed 
or interfere with that House, which re- | Out to hin be OF ly fir nw CONSCICIMTLOUS COll< 
fused all popular reforms. The Lords, | viction that it was now th S be pr 
whilst they prof ssed themselves opposed sued. In conelusion, tl hon. Member re- 
to all innovations, were in fact the greatest | commended unity to the Reformers, and 


innovators, for they had introduced hitherto | take the measur the best which he: 
unknown principles into the municipal go- |} could now eet, but certain to get bett 
vernment of the towns ; they had insisted | m tre hereafter. 

upon the division of the towns into a large Mr. Dlauckhburne beean by saving, that 
number of wards, and deprived the local} until the measure of Corporate Reform wen 
authorities of the appointment of the ma-| up to the Pfouse of Lords, the Coumnissio 


gistrates. He defied any individual who | appointed to inquire into Corpo 
Was acquainted with the ancient constitu- | not been impugned as unlawful, o 
tion of the municipal government of towns | members of it chareed with «¢ 

to deny that they, the House of Commons, | of dutv : much less situ i that t 
were In favour of restoring, und the House | deserved the m 

of Lords of innovation in the management |} what they had ¢ . When, t i 
of these towns. He was willing, however, | stated by noble Lords, that RR 

to accept this measure, on the understan'-) a tissue of fallaci if 


ing, that in the very next Session of Par- | drawn up by pe 

liament, a Bill should be introduced to inquire into the real state of Corporations 
effect the objects which it was intended by | but by those who have b 
this Bill to accomplish. With a solemn 
and distinct protest against the Amend_| on their abolition, he thought becam 
ments introduced by the Lords, he agreed | hi 


ply ( vide hice to those Wwro lhe 


us duty to state how the Commission 


I 
to the reception of this Bill; and he was} had been appointed, and on what prin 
they had acted. First, with respect to 


the more inclined to take that course, when 
he reflected that it introduced into the | struction. The only instructions be ey 


government of corporations the two ere at ree ived wel tho ( Vi 1 by i ( 
principles of annual election and popular! mission itself. That Commission was pre- 
control, Thanking the Government for the | ceded by the Report of a Committ 
measure which they had so wisely, and) composed of those who vecupicd the hig! 
with so just a sense of the true mterests of | rank in that [iouse—of the present Speaker, 
the people originally brought forward, and | the Solicitor-General, and the right Ton. 
rinciples of which they were bound | Member for Tamworth. And what did 

the principles of which they were | Lj M 

sce imately carried into effect, he did | that Committee report ? recisely that 
to sce ultimately carried into efivet, he did tl ( y that 
not consider it wise that that House should, | which the Commission directed the members 


when they could not get ali they reyuired, | of it to perform, and which they endea- 


abandon a measure containing those most, voured to perf :.u. What did the Com. 
i 
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| tainly thought he hac 
| of the conduct of the counsel by whom the 
/ examination at the Bar of the House of 
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They knew that the Commission in question 
was the result of an Address to the Crown 
from the House of Commons, founded on 
the Report of a Committee. He would not 
have taken up so much of the time of the 
House on this subject, but when he found 
some of the highest persons in the realm in 
another place attacking the Commission, he 
felt it incumbent upon him to stand up in 
his place in its defence. He had hitherto 
abstaimed from doing so, because he did not 
like to interrupt the regular course of the 
proceedings of the Bill. Before those pro- 
ceedings closed, however, he had thought 
it rigl ; few words. With 
respect to himself, at the time when he 
received the appointment of Chief Commis- 
sioner, he was no willing actor in the 
scene ; but having been asked to take the 
office he did so, because he thought he 


} . 
these 





Say 


might render the public some service in it. 
If he might be permitted to say anything 
farther of himself, he would express his 


hope that during above twenty years of pro- 
there was not a learned friend 
on either side of the House who had 
thing in his conduct to warrant 

that he was a fit subject to be 
picked out to carry into effect any base or 
corrupt object. With respect to his  bro- 
ther Commissioners, greater care, attention, 
and correctness he never wit- 
essed. If the House looked at the evidence 
Bar of the House of Lords, 
would see that three-fourths of that 
was in the report of the Commuis- 


fessional life, 


sVCCHL ADY 


the belief 


© 8% 
Vierliahe 


they 
evi lene 
sioners; the rest was made up of general 
charges against the Commissioners, and of 
answers to questions put to the various 
Town-clerks, whether or not they would 
like to be turned out of office ; the 
of which were crowned with this question, 
put to the ‘Town-clerk of Liverpool, whe 
ther he really thought the Corporation of 
Liverpool would be improved by the opera- 


r} ! 
W hou 


tion of the Bill; to which his answer was, 
‘ Certainly not.” That was a general spe- 
cimen of the evidence taken at the Bar of 
the House of In 
several instances the witnesses were asked 
of some statement in the Report, ‘* Is not 
that ’ In general they 
avoided giving a distinctly affirmative reply ; 
and were then sed to do so. He cer- 
la right to complain 


Lords on the occasion. 
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scandalously false : 


res 


Lords had been conducted. He always 
understood that it was a counsel's duty to 
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do all he could for his client ; but that duty | the House and the public | been 
was accompanied by another, namely, that | the Pable by I 


he should satisfy his conscience that he was | tleman ? Ile would venture 
not committing wrong. That beeame still | would 

more necessary when the attacks of counsel 
were made upon a class of persons, who his opinion. If in 
like themselves, depended upon character, | correct, why not t 











and who could never get on if it were sup- | | n i 
posed possible that they could be guilty of | \ t 
dishonourable conduct. ‘The course which , was I 
had been pursued on the subject by th rd 
right hon. Member for ‘Tamworth, sl one I the | 
that that right hon. Baronet did not t] efit } 
there was any colour for the charges such 1 
had been made against the Commissi 
So far from showing that they were parti- ght i 
sans, the Report proved that the Commnis- | « 
sioners fearlessly and manfiully did their ' 
duty, whether the consequence Was for 
against any party whatever. There might 
be some mistakes im so voluminous a Re- | 1 
port ; but they were only mistakes. Ph 
submitted, therefore, that the char: 
against the Commissioners were wholly 
unfounded. Public meetings had n held 
im several places, and by them tl om- 
missioners had been wholly acquitted of t 
imputations cast upon them. In answer 
to a complaint from the Recorder of Lan- 
caster, of inaccuracy in the Report 
Commissioners respecting his attend 
he had been at Lancaster Linsecil uid 
appeared that there had been a resolution of 
the Corporation, to the effect, that at 
Recorder could not attend to the duti 
lus office, he ought to va t 
also found that the Grand Ju Ld pi 
sented him. 
Mr. Thomas Duncombe said, that | had | f 
never felt himself in so ditheult and embar- | \ i 
rassing a situation as at that moment; con- | ‘I 
scious, as he was, that a heavier respons 
bility had never uttached to the decision of ’ I 
the House than on that oceasion, But with 
the strong feelings, and with the strong | in that part 
opinions which he entertained as to the | pur 
course he thought the House ought to | mfluence at U 
pursue, he trusted that he might be al- | Parliament ? 
lowed briefly to state the conclusion to | the \ th 
which he had arrived. In the first place, | the ! ry ft | 
he could not concur in the eulogium which ci 
had been bestowed on the Bill, in its pre- | sirable by thy 
sent state, by the noble Lord and by the | and its neig! 
hon. Member for Middlesex ; because he | that was 1 
considered it, not as the Bill of lis Majesty's | boroug! 
Ministers, or as the Bill of that House, but | sent— than to rid of 1 - 
as the Bill of the House of Lords. In what | dering and partial 
light would a measure like the Bill as it at | of Middlesex. In] ve 
present stood—this mangled document, this | been far better if the I 
apology for Reform—have been viewed by | instance, at once rejected th tead 
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of paring it down, and destroying its value. 
Nor could he help thinking, that when the 
Lords made the Amendments, which they 
had made in the Bill, they were persuaded 
that ifthere wasa spark of spiritor consistency 
in the House of Commons, or in his Majesty’s 
Ministers, it was totally impossible that to 
those Amendments they could assent. The 
sum and substance of all the Amendments 
made by the Lords was, to increase the means 
of corruption. Unless the House of Com- 
mons pressed their own view of the subject, 
they would admit that the House of Lords 
was to be thenceforth the engine by which 
legislation in this country was to be regu- 
lated. ‘The guestion was, whether the 
Reformed House of Commons was then and 
for ever to truckle to the House of Lords, 
or to fulfil the just expectations of the people. 
But the hon. member for Middlesex said, 
that the House was helpless. Good God! 
was it come to that ! His answer was ‘* Look 
back at the proceedings on the Reform Bill.” 
There was a precedent for the House and 
for his Majesty’s Ministers. It was impossi- 
ble to recollect the various perils through 
which the Reform Bill passed, before its event- 
ual triumph ; it was impossible to recollect 
that it was only at the last hour, when 
notwithstanding the protests of some noble 
Lords, and the legal subtleties of others, a 
well-timed prudence and a kind of passive 
resistance caused it to be acceded to by the 
other House, without feeling that that formed 
an excellent precedent for the steps which 
ought to be pursued on the present occasion. 
in his opinion, but one course was open to 
them and to his Majesty’s Government. Let 
them boldly declare that they would uphold 
the Bill in its integrity ; leaving to those 
who ventured to destroy it to answer to 
the people for their conduct. 
were the wishes of the majority, he would 
not take the sense of the House; but he 
must strongly protest against the noble 
Lord’s motion. 

Mr. Freshfield observed, that some of the 
Amendments which had been made by the 
Lords in the Amendment of the Commons 
were great improvements in the bill. In 
one Amendment of the Commons it was 
stated, that if his Majesty were advised by 
the Privy Council to approve of the divi- 
sion made by the revising barrister of a 
borough into wards, then, and then only, 
should the division appear in The London 
Gazette ; and then, and then only, should 
that division actually take place. This 


See ing what 


Amendment the Lords agreed to, but stated 
that they found it necessary to add the 
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following provision: ‘ Provided always, 
that if his Majesty, by advice of his Privy 
Council, shall not approve such determina- 
tion, such publication as aforesaid shall 
nevertheless be made, and such division be 
in foree, for the purpose of any election 
under the provisions of this Act, and until 
such time as his Majesty shall, by advice of 
his Privy Council, upon further informa- 
tion and report from such barristers, defi- 
nitively approve the division of such borough 
into wards, in manner hereinbefore men- 
tioned.” The reasons given by the Lords 
for adding this proviso were :—** Because, 
without such proviso, by virtue of the 
Amendment made by the Commons, if his 
Majesty should be advised by his Privy 
Council not to approve the determination 
of the barrister as to the division of any 
borough into wards, no publication thereof 
could take place, and no division into wards 
could have etfeet, while nevertheless the 
election of councillors would be made by 
the burgesses of the whole borough so re- 
maining undivided—a result contrary to 
the intention of the two Houses, as ex- 
pressed in the preamble to the said Clause, 
where it is declared to be expedient that 
certain boroughs of large population should 
be divided into wards before any election of 
councillors for such borough should take 
place.” Now, it was impossible to deny 
that this Clause of the Bill had been much 
amended by their Lordships, whose object 
evidently was, to carry into effect a part of 
the measure which might otherwise have 
been moperative. 

Sir Samuel Whalley thought the hen. 
Member for Finsbury did the House of 
Lords too much honour to eall the mea- 
sure the Lords’ Pall. Admitting that much 
which was good had been taken out of 
the Bill, so much which was good had 
been left in it, that he had no hesitation in 
acquicscing in its adoption. It took away 
the old corporations, and replaced them by 
new: it secured clections by houschold 
suffrages ; it provided that the officers of 
corporations should be duly eleeted ; and in 
various ways it did much to improve muni- 
cipal government. He did not look upon 
the Bill as a compromise, so much as a 
measure that must inevitably lead to other 
great measures of reform. Into the field 
in which those other measures must be dis- 
cussed, he wished to go with all the arms 
he could get. It was a consolation for their 
having done so little during the Session, 
that it was wound up on almost the last day 
by the completion of a measure, the ten» 
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dency of which was to attack corruption in 
one of its strongest holds. 

Mr. Sergeant We/lde fully concurred in 
the opinions which had been expresse! as 
to the expediency of the House of Com- 
mons adopting the Bill in its present state ; 
but at the same time he could not too 
strongly declare the regret he felt at the 
alterations which had been made by the 
Lords. He felt satistied that the real and 
sole object of those alterations was, to re- 
tain as much as possible of the old system 
of corruption under the new state of things 
that would be created by the Bill, and he 
firmly believed that their Lordships, in 
making the alterations, never intended or 
expected that the Bill would be received 
and passed by the Commons. He was con- 
vineed, indeed, that the highest gratitica- 
tion that could be aflorded to the Lords 
would be, for the House of Commons to 
reject the Bill as it then stood. That 
however was, in his opinion, the last 
course that the House ought to pursuc 
because, although the Bill, in its muti- 
luted state did not give all that could be 
desired, still it must be remembered that 


{Serr. 7} 





the effect of it, even as it then stood, would | 


1 


be to establish throughout the kingdom 


legal bedies, through which the public | 


i 
opinion might be made legitimate, to bear 


directly upon both branches of the Legisla- 


o 
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ture. The hon. and learned Gentleman | 


: : ; ee 
went into a detail of the circumstances } §! 
under which the Pill had been introduced | 


into Parliament, and then drew a compa- | 


rison between the manner in which it ha 
heen reecived, 
the two Houses. Alluding to the spece 
of the counsel heard at the Bar of the Hou 

? 


of Lords, he observed, that no two speeches 


that he had ever heard fall from the lips cf 
Then had on casioned him sO much Sur} ris 
They exhibited not only 
a total ignorance, or total forgetfulness of 
the contents of the volumimous reports 
which had been printed upon the subject, 
but they abounded in statements relating 
to constitutional law so utterly groundless, 
so completely ill-timed, so grossly at va- 
riance with all that was known and under- 
stood upon the subject, that he would ven- 
ture to say, no lawyer’s clerk who had 
been six months in an office, would have dis- 
graced himself by uttering them. 

Lord Sandon rose to order. He appealed 
to the House whether it was desirable that 
what had taken place elsewhere, previous 
to the consideration of the details of the 
measure, should now be made a matter of 


and astonishment 


discussed, and considered in | ! 
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discussion in the House of Commons. He 
appealed to the Speake r whether it was 
not desirable that some limit should be put 
to a species of discussion which had no re- 
ference to the points really under the con- 
sideration of the House. 

Mr. Sergeant IWVi/de beeged to assure the 
noble Lord and the House, that it was not 
his intention in any degree to offer any dis- 
respect to the other House of Parliament. 
In the observations he was making when 
the noble Lord interrupted him, he was 


merely discussing the difference of the mode 
in which the Bul had been treated in the 
two Howses.. The lowest tehonal. in ahe 
two fiouses, he lowest tribunal In the 


empire would be degraded by listening one 
moment to the evidenee which had been 
produced at the Bar of the other House, 
yet there it was not only received, but 
cheered to the very echo, and by way 
of completing 
gravely declared by their Lordships to be 
He had already stated the 
regret he felt at the alterations which the 
Lords persisted in making in the bill—they 
Were Important, but they were not fatal ; 
they left in full and unimpaired vigour the 


the solemn mockery, was 


convincing. 


great principle upon which the Bill pro- 
ceeded, and = from which, as time and 
popular intelligence advanced, many bene- 
fits and many blessings must necessarily 
believed that the reason 
er and more general expres- 





ing had not taken place with 
respect to the Lords’ Amendments was, be- 
cause that the full eticet of them was not 
vet sufficient!y understood. Vhe effect of 
rating qualification in the town. of 
Newark would be to exehid every alder- 
1 mavor would 
not escape. In conclusion, the hon. and 
learned Contleman observed, that the coun. 
locking at the course which hed been 


\ 
taken in the two Hfouses of Parliament, 


‘ . I>] 
the manner In which the Dill had been 


l, 
considered in that House, the principle 
upon which it had been intreduced, and 
the manner in which the Lords’ Amend- 
ments had been received, would have good 
cause to perceive that the reformed House 
of Commons was a safe House of Com- 
mons, and that if it had not achieved all 
that could be de sired, it was only because 
the people had not given them a stronger 
force. 

Viscount Ebrington congratulated the 
House on the disposition which it showed 
to let the Bill pass, however much they 
might quarrel with it on certain points. He 
was also glad that there was to be no divi- 
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sion on the last Amendments sent up from 
the Lords, because if a division were to 
take place, it would only tend toincrease the 
hopes of the Tories, whose expectation of a 
difference on this Question among Reform- 
ers had probably suggestedsome of those al- 
terations on which they so pertinaciously in- 
sisted. When he agreed with the Amend- 
ments as theywere sent backfrom this House 
he considered himself as entering into a 
sort of compromise, and had they been so 
accepted, he would have felt very unwilling 
to see the subject opened again till after the 
Bill had had the fullest trial, but in taking 
it as it now stood, though he felt that all 
compromise wasatan end, he did not intend 
to impugn the right of the other House 
to exercise its fair and constitutional pri- 
vileze; and much as he was disappointed 
that such was the case, still be was not 
very sorry at the position in which they 
were placed, because, from the admir ible 
speech made by his noble Friend that 
night, and from the intelligence and 
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judgment and spirit with which the Bill 


sent up to the Lords had been framed, 
and enforced by his reasous, he was con- 
fident that it could not be a final, as it 
was not a satisfactory measure. But with 
all its defects, it still gave a power to the li- 
beral party v which wohl enable them ere 
long to carry out to the full this important 
branch of reform. On these grounds, 
therefore, he accepted the Bill, in the 
cordial hope that before the close of ano- 
ther Session Parliament, ' 
see it materially amended. His hon. 
Friend, the Member for Middlesex, and 
the hon. and Jearned Member who 
last had described the position in which 
the House of Lords stood, 

the necessity of Reform in that 
In 
hon. Members, he bad no wish to speak 
with vituperation or reproach of the House 
Lords. From the beginning of his 
political life he had ever been of opinion 
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of 
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they would | 


spoke ; ¢ { 
é 
spoke of 


alluding to the observations of these | 


that the three branches of the Legislature | 


should be allowed to employ their distinct 
and proper functions for the advancement 
of the public weal and the good govern- 
ment of the country; 
been anxious to see 
feeling and harmony among the three 
branches, becanse he was convinced that 
it was only by the harmony of ail the 
threethat any of the branches could bebene- 
ficial to the country He, therefore, deeply 


a concurrence 


but he had always | 
of | 


E 
| 
| 
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between the two Houses, as it must neces- 
sarily tend to lessen the respect and 
regard which the public were disposed to 
show towards the Legislature. Though he 
disapproved of some remarks that had been 
made both here and elsewhere with regard 
to the Lords, stil! he could not shut bis 
ears to the impression that had gone forth 


Lords’ Amendments. 


among a large portion of persons, not of 


extreme opinions, but, on the contrary, 
removed from the turmoil of party politics, 
and accustomed to judge not from party 
feelings, but from practical results. He 
could not shut his ears to the opinions ex- 
pressed by such persons of the impossibility 
of the two branches of the Legislature con- 
linuing as they were; and anxious as he 
was that each of the three should enjoy 
its full integrity and the full exercise 
of its rights, at the same time he could not 
but feel deeply impressed by the prevalence 
of the opinion to which he had alluded. 
He was persuaded that the veneration 
which belonged to the House of Lordsin the 
eyes of the people of England would not 
continue, unless the people found that the 
principles of the House of Lords worked 
practically better for good government. 
In what he had said, he had expressed his 


sincere and conscientious belief, a belief 
founded not merely on his own specula- 
tions, but on what he had heard from 


many thinking and intelligent persons who 
were far from being the advocates of ex- 
treme measures. He earnestly hoped that 
the House of Lords would consider serious sly 
of this in a spirit which the importance of 
the case demanded, and that in the course 
* the next Session of Parliament that as- 
sembly would exhibit a tone and temper 
better adapted to the present state of public 
opinion than it had done in this. He could 
not sit down without paying his humble 
tribute of approbation to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who was at the head 
of the Commission of Corporation In- 


| quiry, for his clear and conclusive defence 


of himself and of those who were associated 
with him in that inquiry against the as- 
persions which had been so unjustly cast 
upon them. Every one who had heard 
that defence must, he was sure, have felt 
great satisfaction at the opportunity that 
had been afforded to that hon, and learned 
rentleman to do himself and the other 
Commissioners justice; and he was also 
sure, that whatever might have been said, 
of them in another place, the fullest credit, 


regretted to see the present disco‘dance | would be given to all those Commission- 
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ers by the House and the country, for 
having conducted their labours with great 
ability, as well as with the strictest honour, 
impartiality and justice. 

Viscount Sandon adverted to the obser- 
yation of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Blackburne) respecting the very 
strong language made use of in the Hous: 
of Lords against the Commissioners, and 
perfectly agreed with that hon. and Jearned 
Gentleman that it would have been more 
discreet if their Lordships had refrained 
from the use of such language; but at th 
same time the House of Commons was 
much more reprehensible for allowing some 
of its Members to use language respecting 
the House of Lords of a much stronger 
nature, which, so far from being checked by 


the House, was cheered even by some of 


his Majesty’s Ministers. [Sir John IHob- 
house: By whom?] He had certainly 
heard a cheer from the Ministerial bench, 
but, being short-sighted, could not fix it 
upon any hon, Member. When he com- 
plained of the languag 


muave so used toward 
the other House, there were cheers from 


{Sepr. 7} 


| 
| 


the opposite bench, but they were not | 
cheers of encouragement to him but of 


} 


encouragement to those who used that lan- 
guage. Indeeed, it seemed to bina that 
while they were attempting by their mea 
sures to avoid a collision between the two 
Houses of Parliament, they were in thei 
speeches expressing the greatest regret at 
doing so. ‘The hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin had said that a coljision had 
already begun. Now it was not in the 
nature of thin iv 
having co-equal powers, could always 
agree ; but still that occasional difference 
| 


+ 


s that two co-existent bodies, 


of opinion might very well exist wit 
perfect harmony in the general proceedings 
of those two bodies. The conduct of the 


1 iT 


muidntan th 


, one state ol 
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satisfied with the Bill as it now stood. 


| Indeed he should have been satisfied with 


it, even without some of the changes 
which the Lords had made init. But had 
he a right to quarrel with the othe House 
of Parliament because tl Cy had made those 
What would be the value of 
the o ther branch of thi Legislature, if they 
were merely to be allowed to record the 
edicts of the House of Commons? Besides, 
what was the amount of the majority even 
in the House Commons for the fullest 
measure of Reform on the subject of Cor- 
porati ions ? Let the House consider 
whether it was not too much to say that a 
majority of thirty-five should not only 


of “ommons, but should 


alterations ? 


) 
l 
govern also a co-equal branch of the Legis- 
lature? He had not intended to trouble 
the House wit! any observations on this 
occasion, nor did he wish to be considered 
is making any charge against his Majesty’s 
Ministers. On the contrary hy thought 
he course they had pursued did them the 
high st ercdit. He was S} king Ol ily of 
i thought they 
did themselves the highe st eredit in acced- 
ing to th i cciginantead the Lords in a 
hoped would tend to 
d monarchy of this 
ting the transition from 


measure which lhe 


country by 





another, and combi- 


Rg ; 
} Mug In stricter bonds of amity the mixed 


ee Paes ’ . 
ind balanced constitution of the three 
} component nowers of the Stat 


| . ’ , . 
’ ” val ry . ¢ r,iur yy?" 
} Wise and proper not only for 


House of Lords had not been such as to | 


alter this Bill so as to make it impossible 


for the House of Commons to agree with | 


it. On the contrary, it was the opinion 
of many in this House, that the Bill was a 
very great improvement of the Municipal 
Corporations ; and not only so, but that it 





The Chancellor of the £: cheque r said, 
oncludime observations of the noble 
Lord rendered it unnecessary for him to 
Ivert to the charge that Ministers had 
we that had been used 
ouse of Lords. 
rd that it was 
this House 
but for the House of Lords, to i a 


, a a 
cO- equal branch of the Levislat - but 
while he said this he, as a M. mber of 
Pari EE ee) hee ae A eh Voi NE 

arliament, would maintain that when any 


discuss it v 


would be the means, by-: and- by, of obtaining 
to suggest that course which it seemed to 


other improvements. What right, then, had 


hon, Members to find fault with the Lords, | 
because, in the first instance, their Lordships | 


had not gone the full length that the House | 


of Commons had gone? He thought that 
the Bill, as it now stood, was as near an 
agreement between two bodies of co-cqual 
powers, on such an important measure, as 
it was possible to obtain. He was perfectly 


; 
| 


down from the Lords to 


Amendment came « 
this House he had a right to analyse it, to 
} h freedom, to puint out where 


wit 
ed the Lords to be in error, and 


he co neclyv 
are most fittine to take. Be? teat his 
noble Friend had compl. ained of improper 
language being used towards the House of 


| Lords, yet he had carefully aaiael from 


noticing the general course of debate on 
the Lords’ original Amendments. Let him 
bear in mind that that debate was con- 


ducted in a spirit which induced them to 
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hope that they would be spared any further | proposed to them 
; } 3 | ; 
did not despair that they would acquiesce 


discussion by the acceptance of the Bill 
in the House of Lords. The whole 
course of that debate was marked with 
temper, moderation, and respect for the 
House of Lords. If the sole object of the 
House of Commons on that occasion had 
been to show respect and deference to the 
most delicate sensibility of the House of 
Lords, spiritual or temporal, no other 
course than that which was actually adopted 
could have been taken. [Viscount Sandon : 
Strong language was used by the hon. and 
learned Members for Bath and Dublin.] 
If that were so, how, let him ask, was that 
language met by the House? But was not 
the most mild and most respectful temper 
shown not mercly in the tone and character 
of the debate, but what was more, in the 
character of the Amendments made upon 
the Amendments of the other House ? He 
rejoiced in the spirit manifested in’ the 
debate and in those Amendments, because 
it displaved on the part of the House of 
Commons a desire to afford to the Lerds 
an opportunity of conciliation. He knew 
that if the House of Lords had grasped 
that opportunity of setting themselves right 
with the country by a frank and cordial 
expression of an union of opinion with the 
House of Commons in the Amendments 
this House then sent up to the Lords, they 
would have done more to defend the House 
of Lords against than could ten 
thousand angry speeches made at the Bar 
of that House, 
who 


CVIUS 


or ten thousand cheers from 
those heard 
thousand defences of the Lords on the part 
of his noble Friend (Lord Sandon’. All 
would have been forgotten except 
acqieseence in the Amendments; there- 


those speeches, or ten 


fore one of his reasons for regretting that 
another course was taken was not merely 


{COMMONS} 





their | 


that the Bill had not been improved to the | 
extent that it might have been, but that | 


the House of Lords had missed one of the 
greatest opportunities for sctting themselves 
right with the country that ever was offer- 
ed to them. At the same time, neither now 


nor at any other time had he spoken with | 


the slightest disrespect of the Houseof Lords. 


But looking back to the course pursued by | 
the House of Lords for the last fifteen | 


years, he saw that if that course were 
persevered in, it must impair the usefulness 
of the Peers, to the public. It was true 
their Lordships had agreed to many  salu- 
tary measures. Indeed, he never despaired 
of their Lordships’ acquiescence in any 
measures of improvement that might be 
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sooner or later. He 


sooner or later in the Amendments which 
they had now rejected. But when he had 
said, “sooner,” they had always said “later.” 
They had acquiesced in a manner which 
rendered their acquiescence valueless fre- 
quently to those upon whom the boon was 
conferred. Look back to the Catholic 
Question! Look back to the Question 
aflecting Dissenters! In like manner look 
back to the Question of Reform! Reform 
like the other two measures, was at first 
resisted by the Lords boldly, and apparently 
upon principle ; it was afterwards conceded 
but in a manner that at least did not 
increase the value of the concession. This 
Bill again: why, every Amendment that 
was made by the Lords had the effect, so 
admirably stated by a right hon. Gentleman 
not now in his place, of implying distrust 
without conferring security. The House of 
Lords, feeling reluctant to adopt the prin- 
ciple of popular reform, must necessarily 
feel more reluctance than the Members of 
a Reformed House of Commons, to such 
measures as the present. But, surely, 
the day, would soon come when the two 
Houses of Parliament, either from conviction 
or necessity, would place themselves upon 
amore harmonious principle for combined 
action. The time was coming—the very 
admissions in this Bill proved it. Might it 
come speedily, and avert the dangers that 
must otherwise threaten the country. He 
believed this Bill was a great point gained. 
He ditfered altogether from the statement 
of the character given of this Bill by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury. He said that 
even with the Amendments of the Lords, 
it contained more practical good for the 
promotion of popular feeling in a right 
direction, than any measure that had been 
propounded in Parliament since the Reform 
Bill: for it had a more active operation than 
the Reform Bill itself; it touched classes 
of men and topics which the Reform Bull 
did not touch. It concerned the adminis- 
tration of justice; it regarded the applica- 
tion of public funds; it gave to the peo- 
ple public duties to perform ; it opened to 
them a new cercer of public usefulness ; it 
intrusted to them the superintendence of 
their local affairs; so that when this Bill 
should be in complete operation, it would 
be found that a new and improved public 
spirit would be developed. This Bill there- 
fore, was not to be undervalued, as the 
hon. Member for Finsbury would fain 
undervalue it. On the contrary, it was 
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the greatest boon the Legislature could give 
toafree people. But for all this he re- 
gretted that the Bill was rendered less 
efficient by the introduction of the Lords’ 
Amendments. His noble Friend (Sandon) 
had spoken of the mitigating power of the 
Bill. If the mitigation were one from evil 
to good he did not like a slowness of transi- 
tion. [Viscount S said, that the 
Amendments of the Lords were a mitiga- 
tion of the original provisions of the Bill.] 
The Bill was an infusion of good into 
the old system of evil; but the Amend- 
ments of the Lords were an infusion of evil 
into the new system of good. They were 
such an infusion as took placeon the Reform 
Bill of the ancient freemen (for instance) 
into the new constituency of houscholders, 
in order to mitigate the transition from evil 
to good. Such a mitigation was like intro- 
ducing all the mischiefs of a cholera hos- 
pital into a town hitherto free from the 
infection. They knew what the mitigat- 
ing system had been in the case of Great 
Yarmouth. He had hoped that this debate 
would have been saved the House, but, as 
it was, he did not think the observations 
that had been made were more than _ his 
noble Friend himself would have felt 
justified in making if he himself had been 
a sincere friend of the Bill. 

Mr. Tennyson D’ Eynecourt rose princi- 
pally for the purpose of saying that though 
in conjunction with a great majority, of the 
Liberal Members of that House he highly 
approved of the course which Ministers 
had taken with regard to this [ill, vet, in 
surrendering his own opinions, and in as- 
senting to the Amendments of the Lords 
(especially that which respected the appoint- 
ment of the Magistrates,) he wished to be 
understood, as making that 
under the strongest protest that a Member 
of that House could make against being 
tied down by it, to surrender what his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Newark, 
(Mr. Sergeant Wilde) had justly ealled, the 
“sacred right of the people of England :" 
viz. the privilege of appointing their own 
Justices to administer the local affairs of 
their Municipal Jurisdictions. He, Is 
hon, and learned Friend, had justly stated 
what the ancient law was upon that sub- 
ject: and though he agreed with him that 
that ancient law wasnot always to be adhered 
to, still he felt right in saving that the 
aneient basis of the common law had been 
originally introduced into’ these Corpora- 
that sueceeding charters bad 
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concession 


tions, and 


almost always adhered to it. When, there- | 
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fore, he was called upon to assent to am 
| Amendment by which he should purchase 
what he cenceived to be their undoubted 
right—to reform abuses in the Corpora- 
tions—he must be permitted to say, that 
in making that surrender, it was from the 
which he 
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confidenee, almost unlimited, 





felt im his Maiestv’s Ministers: with 
respect to What had been said by the hon. 
: sp : 
Member for Finsburv, he must say. that 
} yy | >") 1 ) } i 1 
the value it P>lib fhekih | n vreatly 
Ste: : ; 

underrated by that hon. Meme r who ap- 

peared to have been earricd away by his 

feelings on the ovcasion. Undoubtedly, the 
li a] { hAUISe, thr auiterutions «as to 

Nap hee 1 ie ‘sie aa 

yiaermen, and cspeecnally us to the Justices, 

were litersilv the Lord,’ portion of the 

j | 

Pill: but there were other parts of the 
a) bet ) ’ 7 ’ 

Bill in which they bore no share: except 

by consent, and which would introduce the 

zreatest Improvements mto the system ; 


therefore he was willing with the majority 
of that House to aceept the Pill, though 
under protest against being bound by it 
in af He had come to this 
conclusion, but he had doubted whether, 
considering the demonstration of public 
feeling, which would and must take place 


uture Session. 


through the country, on being informed of 


the Amendments introduced by the Lords, 
and which might probably induce them to 
alter their course in the next Scssion ;— 
whether, looking at the whole course of 
the proceedings of that House ever since 
the Reform bill passed—now three years 
ago; and especially during the _ present 

when Bull Bill had been 
thrown out by that Chamber, almost with 
contempt ; when they had sent down this 
Bill, but in such a state that the House of 
whether they 


Session, after 


Commons were debating 
should accept it or not, and only accepted it 
under the strongest protest :—he did say, 
that considering it would be impossible if 
that course were persevered in by the other 
Housc t} 
nate branch of the 

doubted whether the 
come, when having a great public principle 
on which they could lay their hands (to 
which he had already adverted) coupled 
with the proceedings of the other House 
for the present and two preceding Sessions, 
he had doubted whether the moment had 
not arrived contemplated by his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Middlesex, when 
some check must be placed on that othet 
House of Parhament. It was impossible 
that matters could go on as they were, and 
notwithstanding the laughter of the gallant 


yat it could long exist as a co-ordi- 
Legislature, he had 
moment had not 
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Member for Lincoln, Colonel Sibthorp, | independent bodies could long co-exist in 


he would tell that hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman, and the House, that the legisla- 
tive machine could not proceed, unless the 
Constitution of either House of Parliament 
was changed. Either the House of Com- 
mons must go back to its former state, in 
order to accommodate itself to the opinions 
of the other House, or that other House 
must undergo some change, to make it 
accessible to public feeling, and willing to 
co-operate with this House. That was 
common that was the feeling of 
the people of this country :‘and, he re- 
peated, he had felt his doubts whether they 
should accept the Bill, or whether the 
time had not come when they should make 
a stand, reject the Bill, and pass Resolu- 
tions expressive of their opinions on this 
great subject. He trusted, therefore, that 
having with a large majority of the Liberal 
Members agreed to the former alternative, 
he should not hereafter hear any insinua- 
tions as to the character of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, because, differing from them as 
he did on other subjects, he could not help 
rising when he saw the walls of the city 
placarded with ‘Infamous Treachery !” 
of the Government, and affirming that in 
his opinion the House of Commons without 
compromising their own dignity, had set 
an example to the other House, which the 
other House would do well to imitate. 
He trusted the hon. Member for Finsbury 
would not divide the House: and by so 
doing place many of the liberal Members 
who had opposed the Lords’ Amendments 
in a most invidious situation. 

Sir William Molesworth felt greatly 
grieved at the course which the House ap- 
peared about totake. He considered they had 
gone too far in the path of compromise and 
concession : and in their eflorts to conciliate 
the foolish antipathies of that Assembly, 
which by its late conduct had shown itself 
to be utterly unacquainted with the wishes 
of the nation, after having so long assented, 
and assented in vain, to mect their wishes, 
they found themselves again called upon to 
compromise and recede still farther, and 
he for one must protest against it, as a 
course in which he took no share whatever. 
Of what use was the House of Lords? 
He rejoiced that their conduct afforded 
the nation an easy and simple reply to that 
question : that their conduct was politically 
evil. He felt gratified that such a consi- 
deration would be almost universally dif- 
fused, for how plainly soever it was 
proved that it was impossible that two 


sense 





the nation without bringing the political 
machinery to a stop: how clearly soever 
it might be proved that the interests of an 
aristocracy—an exclusive set-—were opposed 
to the real interests of the community, and 
that the power given to them would be 
abused: yet ten thousand times ten thou- 
sands treatises would not produce one tithe 
of the commotion in the minds of the 
people which the conduct of the peers for 
the last two or three Sessions would create. 
A few years back, such opinions as he was 
then expressing would have been received 
with astonishment; but now a mighty 
change had taken place in the minds of 
men, and every second person with whom 
he conversed held opinions not very dissi- 
milar from his own. How had that change 
been introduced? By that conduct to 
which his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had just so admirably 
alluded—on the Reform Bill—the Repeal 
of the ‘Test and Corporation Act—the Irish 
Church Bill—the Irish Registration Bill— 
and the Municipal Reform Bill, — for 
England and Wales—above all, the manner 
in which they had shown themselves to be 
utterly indifferent to the grievances of the 


people of England, and to the crying 
wrongs and sufferings of Ireland. Let 


them pursue their course a little further : 
let them reject two other Bills equally 
beneficial to the people of this country, 
because opposed to their silly prejudices— 
and the period would quickly arrive (which 
he for one would be glad to see) when an 
end would be put to the privileges of an 
hereditary aristocracy—of that body which, 
in his solemn belief, could never be 
reformed, save by being dissolved ! 

Mr. Lennard said, was with regret 
that he allowed the Amendments of the 
Lords to pass without opposition —especially 
that Amendment which deprived the Town- 
councils of the nomination of the Justices. 
He considered that provision to be one of 
the most valuable parts of the Bill which 
had been sent from the House of Commons. 
It was valuable, as tending to secure proper 
Magistrates for the boroughs, and_ still 
more valuable as recognizing the right of 
the people to choose their own Magistrates ; 
a right which, as had been stated by the 
Member for Newark, was in former times 
recognized to belong to the people. The 
prerogative of the Crown in this respect, 
of which so much had been said, was an 
encroachment on the rights of the people, 
and an encroachment which, from what he 
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had observed, he thought had often worked 
very ill. It was with great regret that he 
found it necessary to allow the Amendments 
of the Lords in this respect to be passed 
without opposition ; but it was a satisfac- 
tion to him to have heard a distinet declar- 
ation from his Majesty’s Government, that 
the present measure was not in any way to 
be looked upon as a final one. For his 
own part he protested against being in any 
way bound by what was now done ; and he 
said this in order that next Session, if a 
proposal should be made for giving the 
people that election of their Mavistrates 
which _ been refused to them by the 


Lo ls, it should not be obj ected that the 
aie had been settled a Act of Par- 
liament. With reference to the I a of 


Lords, he believed, from all he had seen, 
that the conduct which had been |: ng pur 
sued by that House, had impressed the 
people with a very strong fecling, and one 
which was exceedingly dithcult to be re- 
strained ; and he could not help expressing 
his opinion, that the time was come when 
it was absolutely necessary for that House 
to put itself in harmony with the people. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that it was 
admitted upon all hands, that this Bill was 
one of the greatest boons given to the 
country since the passing of the Reform 
Bill, and he for one felt much indebted to 
the other House of Parliament for the im- 
provements which they had made in the 
Bill sent up to them from this House, and 
especially for their preservation of the 
rights of the freemen. 

Colonel Stbthorp could not avoid that 


opportunity of tendering to the House of 


Lords his most grateful thanks for the 
manly part they had acted in respect to 
this Bill. He thanked God that there w: 

a branch of the Legislature which was 
ready to act a bold, manly, straightforward, 
and fearless part. 

Mr. Wallace expressed his delight at the 
course which this night had been taken 
with respect to this Bill. The Bill wa 
now safe in the custody of this House, and 
could not be further impaired. He tendered 
his thanks to the Committee which had 
recommended a Commission—to the Com- 
missioners who had so ably performed the 
labours of the inquiry, and to his Majesty’s 
Government for having so wisely and 
promptly acted upon the Report of those 
Commissioners. 

Sir Edward Codrington protested against | 
the mutilations which had been sae by 
the House of Lords in the original measure, 
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| by the House of Lords of other 


| House, and that the 
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but accepted the Bill in its present state, 
as an instalment of the Reforms which he 
should not rest contented until he saw fully 
carried into effect. 

Major Beauclerk said, that the mutila- 
tions of this Bill, as well as the rejection 
MCASULTeS 
which had b en pas ed by this House 
necessary for the pr ubli benetit and welfare, 


were evident pro of the necessitv of 


I 
some remedy for the evils of an irresponsible 
body such as the other House. He thought 
the House of Commons had upon the pre- 
sent occasion acted a most puerile part. 


This House had attacked the House of 


Lords in all manners and shapes during th 


liscussions on this measure, and though he 
believed that House had in the idoption of 

se Amendme nts acted as const ientiously 
as this House had done in carrying the 


original measure, vet it should not be 
foreotten the Lords had entertained and 


earried out notions and epini contrary to 
the views and wishes of the great body of 
the people of this country. Formerly this 


Bina was clearly under the command 
the other House of Parliament, but now 
things were changed, and sooner or later the 
Question as to the powers cf the other 
House must be settled. With these obser- 
vations he should content himself with 
protesting against the Lords’ Amendments, 
especially as related to the qualification and 
the division into wards, and at the same 
time expressing a sincere hope, that the 
Bill in its present shape would effect all 
the good which its supporters now antici 
pated from it. 

Mr. Ward did n 


had lowered itself 


7° 
' 


ink that this House 
in the estimation of the 
peo] te by the manner in which it had dealt 


vith this Bill. Considering the small 


yt t 


amount of concession, 1t wo — have been 


> House had 


the height of absurdity if 


rejected som ich of sood wh sh aatabedly 
this Bull “till contained, and which he 
1 


oped in twenty-four hours to see the law 
of the land. He believed it would not 

y be found a good working Bill, but 
would afford the means of those other 
Reforms to which all now looked with 
feelings of the most intense interest. He 
hoped, next Session, that this House would 
firmly assert its rights, and show to the other 
House, that the whole work of legislation 
was not to be paralyzed by the Upper 
Resolution adopted by 
lthis House, by which one Ministry was 
| broken up, should not be treated by the 
other House as so much waste paper 
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Mr. Philip Howard condemned _ the 
course which had been pursued by the 
other House with respect to this Bill, 
though he could not concur in the language 
which had by some hon. Members been 
applied to the House of Peers. THe put his 
trust in the support of the people—in the 
consistency of the Commons’ House of Par- 
liament, and in the energy of the small, 
but tried minority, of the House of Peers ; 
and he entertained a fervent hope, that 
through these means they should be able 
to arrive at those rational Reforms which 
were essential for the well-being of the 
country, without those violent changes 1n the 
Constitution that had been openly invoked. 
Ife agreed with his hon. Friend, 
Member for Maldon, that by the rejeetion 
of the Clause which gave to Town-councils 
the right of nominating Justices of the 
Peace, the country, and the towns Corporate 
had experienced a severe loss. He did not 
concur with many hon. Gentlemen in 
saying, that the Bill had been brought 
forward by his Majesty’s Government for 
party purposes; on the contrary, it had 
been brought forward with a view to open 
to every man civil honours and civil rights. 
Those honours would no longer be ex- 
clusive ; and he hoped ere long to see that 
hitherto unknown personage in a city—a 
Whig Mayor. He must also remark, that 
he could not concur in much that had, in 
the course of the debates, been thrown out 
against the freemen. If they were un- 
worthy to retain their rights now, they 
were equally so on the passing of the Reform 
Act. If that body had not then been 
held to deserve to retain their alleged 
monopoly of power, they would not then 
sit there, a Reformed House of Commons. 
The freemen of the city he had the honour 
to represent, had ever manifested a readiness 
to place their rights upon the altar of their 
country. This proved, and was a_ pledge, 


Orange Lodges. 


the 


that there were amongst the freemen of 


England honest men who were not dead to 
the voice of patriotism. He was rejoiced 
at the heroic course which his Majesty's 
Government had taken on the present 
occasion—a_ course which entitled, and 
would secure to them the lasting gratitude 
of their fellow-countrymen. 

The Resolution was proposed by Lord 
John Russell, and carried. 


OraNnGE Lopces.] Mr. Hume pre- 
sented the Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into Orange Lodges. On 
moving that it be printed, he took the op- 


{COMMONS} 
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portunity of saying, that as there was not 
time for the printing of the Report and 
putting it in the hands of Members before 
they separated, he felt bound to state that 
the Committee in the Report recommended 
to the attention of the House the order 
issued by Lord Hill, of the date of the 31st 
of last month, in which it was stated that 
any oflicer or soldier attending an Orange 
Lodge should be subject to be tried by a 
court-martial for disobedience of orders, 
and might be dismissed the service, o1 
otherwise punished. The Committee also 
stated that they were bound to observe 
that in nearly every corps in the service, 
whether the militia or regular forces, at 
one time or other an Orange Lodge had 
existed. ‘The system extended to the 
regiments at Malta, the Ionian Islands, 
Cibraltar, Van Diemen’s Land, and to a 
very. gr extent in the Canadas ; and 
that at present efficient measures had been 
taken to put an end to the Orange Lodges 
in military bodies. ‘The Committee also 
suggested to the House the propriety of 
dismissing from every office, civil or mili- 
tary, every person who continued to hold 
any office in connexion with the Orange 
Lodges. He would, however, lay on the 
table the Address he intended to propose 
at the beginning of next Session, if his 
Majesty’s Government did not previously 
come forward and recommend the Crown 
to dismiss any person from his office who 
was connected with any society in which 
there were secret oaths, and secret signs 
and tests. . 
Colonel Perceval was anxious to offer a 
few observations before the Report was 
ordered to be printed. Fle agreed with 
the hon. Member in hoping that the order 
of the Commander-in-Chief would have 
the effect of preventing the continuance of 
Orange Lodges in the army. It was the 
opinion of the noble Lerd at the head of 
the army that the existence of such Lodges 
was prejudicial to the service. He bowed 
to that opinion. But he did not agree 
with the hon. Member in thinking that 
merely being an Orangeman disqualified a 
person from holding office under the 
Crown. He had the honour of being a 
member of the Orange Institution, and he 
denied that that society was bound together 
by seeret oaths or signs; for all the signs 
and tokens had been made known to the 
country through the Committee of that 
House. The Orangemen denied — that 
there were any secrets in these societies ; 
they were merely a body of loyal subjects 


Orange Lodges. 


eat 
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bound together for their mutual protection, ; thought the tfouse and the country were 
and for supporting the Crown of the coun- deeply indcbied to his hon. Friend for the 
try and maintaining the connexion between manner in which he had conducted the in- 
England and [reland. Therefore he did quiry before the Committee. 

not see how the hon. Gentleman could be The Report to be printed. 

justified in recommending to the House a 

motion to the effect which he had stated. Parents—Lorps’ AMENDMENT. ] Mr. 
The order of the Commander-in-chief not ‘Tooke moved ‘ That the House do not 
merely regarded the Orange Institutions, insist on the Amendmei the Pa- 


but all other Societies. ‘The hon. Member, tents Bill by the House, and which had 
i 


therefore, should make his motion applica- been objected to by the other House. 
ble to other Societies as well as to Orange Mr. Warburton opposed the Motion. 
Lodges. It was notorious that Secret The House divided ; Ayes 23 ; Nees 21 ; 


Societies, properly so called, existed both Majority 2. 
in the army and out of it toa very con- | 


: List | the Nogs 
siderable extent. It was known that many . 











Riband Socicties existed in the army. He | Aglionby, HT. A Morrison, J 

had been told that none of those Societies , Baldwin, Dr. O’Connell, M 
existed in Ireland, but he knew that there Bt pas. " _ pirat; 
were many. They also were of such a vontestige , Phecn WoT 
character that the House would be able to) jy ccuehurst. J Waklev T 

get at their seeret organs. He was told that | (ajjachan. D. Wallace, R. 

the Orange Society Was a politi al body, but 1 cy drington, Siu I Williams, W 

was not this the case with the Anti-Tory | Hindley, C. Wilks, J. 

Society ?——Was it not the case with the | Hughes, IH. 

Franchise Society ?—The name proved it. ; Hume, J Ewart, W. 

The members of the Riband Societies had | Marshall, \ Warbniton, Hi 

not the manliness to come forward as the | —seeeeees cers 

Orange Societies had done, and lay open all HOUSE OF LORDS, 
matters connected with them. The Orang: ae ¢, is 
Society was a most loyal institution, anc . : 

they had ever exerted themselves to pres | Mixetes.) Petiuo 

vent the separation of England and Tree) (8 , a ; 
land. He deprecated the course pursued | 

by the Minister at the close of the Session. | 

As an officer of the army, he was not IntsH CuerGgy—Tiruk INsTaLMEN! 
anxious that military Orange Lodges | Viscount Melbourne moved the third 
should be continued ; but at the same time |ing of the ‘lithe Instalment (Ireland) 
he wished that all other Societies should be Bill. 

suppressed in the army. Fifty years ago Lord Wharncliffe said, that a more n 
there was hardly a regiment in the service | gardly measure than the pr: 

in which there was not an Orange Society. | possible to conceive—uonc 


The hon. Member alluded to the existence | had ever been presented to t 
of such Societies in regiments in distant | House. Their Lordships 
colonies ; but they had all ceased to exist | the circumstances under 
in regiments at home as soon as it became | was made. The Governm 
known that they were objectionable. It | the tithes ; but then, on ace 
was said that an Orange Lodge existed in , pense and trouble in the col 
the 35th regiment: but they had the best | the Government issued an order which had 
evidence to prove that the statement was | the effect of suspending that levy of th: 





15 


i 
erroneous. If the hon. Member for Mid- | tithes. But for that orde: 


dlesex had laid the Report on the Table | have been collected. The Bill went on th 
without making any observations, he supposition that this loan would at 
(Colonel Perceval) should not have | time or other be repaid. It never could b 
troubled the House. repaid ; noble Lords must be aware that it 
Mr. Aglionby admitted that the dis-| never could; and the sooner the House of 
cussion was premature; but rose to observe, |Commons and the people made up then 
that every Member of the Committee was | minds to it the better. It would be har 
prepared to sanction the language used by | call on the Irish Clergy for payment. They 
the hon. Member for Middlesex. He | had a right to ir titl l 
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1e1r tithes, anc 
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we them a right to protection andy But how was the Bill carried through Par- 
ince in doing so. By means of agita- | liament at the time It was repeatedly 
nd violence, they had been deprived | stated that this Hoi be, not a loan, but a 
wer of collecting their tithes, and | grant ; that it wasa gift to the clergy—that 

1 Government to assist them | it was a charge on the people of England 

of enforcing their legal} which would never be repaid. But that 

There was no u that he knew | statement was distinctly denied, and it was 
Government, except to enforce the | distinctly stated that it was intended to 

vcd he rights of all classes of | insist on the recovery of this money. It 
The G nment was was upon that distinct understanding that 

} » vind the law. | the House of Commons passed the Bill, and 

fi; t] st of J -} concurred in making the propos sed Joan. As 

l to about} to giving up the demand for the repay- 

bout | ment, | uuld only say that he had been 

I perfectly ready to do this, if he could have 

( ppear an} made it part of a system of a permanent 

, vy alo ettlement—part of a measure calculated to 

t was the vin-} form the foundation of a lasting religious 

1 of law. Tl jand upon the | peace in Ireland. But to that proposal their 
- he circum- | Lordships had refused to agree. Did the 

had 1, would be unjust. | noble Lord think that it would have been 

t con it to} just inthem, when such a measure had been 

x r his stré refused, to convert the loan into a grant? 

) lution Would it have been just te do so, without 

iad pledged itself. | considering the peculiar circumstances of 

n the House of Commons | every clergyman, whether he was, in fact, 

; able to pay or not. Conld they have justi- 

Pithe Questi | fied such pr oceeding consisten tly with their 

vol) principleof the | duty as Ministers of the Crown? The 

Li | (i \ - noble Li ‘id, that it was quite impossible 
in nd r- | that the money could be repaid. That might 

lw 0 red in that reso- be so in some cases, but not in all. They 

\ it \ clear tl here never | knew that the payment of 100,000/, a-year 

that \ s clear as | of tithes had been undertaken by landlords, 

\ d re were parishes} and under these circumstances he thought 
land where there were no Protestants. | that the Government ought to be invested 
ud talking about ap- | with a diseretion as to where the repayment 

surplus reven he states. | should or should not be enforced. The noble 

f vi he question w 1} Lord called the measure niggardly. It ap- 

mend a measure by which the| peared, on the contrary, to him just and 
ucs arising from pari where there reas —— and such as was demanded from 
» Protestants, might b yplied to | Ministers, by a consideration of a due dis- 
ter payment of Ministers who had | charge of their duty. The noble Lord had 
mer ons, and received but an | entered into the general question of tithes 

it stipend. He must repeat, that! in Ireland, and condemned the conduct of 
sent was a very nigga ‘dly ome 1- | Ministers with reference to the resolution 

| of the Commons both before and after they 

nt Melbourne said, that the noble | were in office. He could not in any respect 
spol ff this measure one of a} agree with the noble Lord in his views on 
ly character, and insisted that the | that subject. He thought that the two 
y advanced to the clergy ought to be | parts of the tithe measrre had been reason- 
der ut. The observa-! ably, wisely and prudently connected by the 
f the nevle Lord applied es much| House of Commons, and that, if their 
wiginal Bill under which the grant | Lordships had agreed to the reasonable pro- 
ade, as to the Bill now before the | posal made to them by the House of Com- 
for th ble Lord said, that in| mons, there would not only have been the 

of what was then done the | hope bu it the means of a safe and satisfactory 

of re-payment had been taken away, | settlement. He agreed that the Tithe 
hat the money ought not to have been Question was now in an_ unsatisfactory 
but should have been at once granted. | state, aud it was much to be lamented that 
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: it was so, but he could not consider that | more tl i ] l 

y Ministers were responsible for this state of | avoid, if p 

1 things. lof an union of t| 
t Lord Ellenborough said, that to enforce | union could | 

1 payment from the present tenants would 1 of 

t be very unjust, for they were not the} ] 

S tenants who were im possession when tl 

) money was advanced. ‘The measures which | repu nce pl 

t had been lately adopted by the Government, 

t had taken away from the landlords all hoy 

1 of recovering the money, if they should first | hops 

S pay it for their tenants, and theretore it | agree to i 

- woud be hard to come upon them. He} es] if 1 

1 could not but consider the Minister 

G responsible for the Resolution to w 

t had acceded. That Resolution was one « Che | 

O a most unfortunate kind, whether he looked | 

s at it as one to which there was no ho 

r that this House would ever accede, or in any 

fe Other view. The noble Viscount, when he} 1 

n undertook the Government, must have! ation in 1 h th 

n known that this House never would accede | « 

? to that Resolution. But that Resolution | r t 

t was the more lamentable, as it had created 

if a fatal obstacle to that union of public men, | tht to | done. Tl 

£ which was essential to the good conduct of | individ in Ireland w 

. the public service. While this Resolution | that, at one peri the Q 
r existed, there never could bea Government | might have been easily settled, but this wa 
e which could conduct the affairs of the} prevented by the decla f Mini 
e country usefully, beneficiaily, or firmly | in the other H 

t between the two Houses of Parliament. | forthwith extin: tt 

y He repeated, that there was no hope of this | south of Irel 

r House ever agreeing to the Resolution 

5, He spoke as a public man when he said, | th 

t that there was not merely a political cbjec- | Mi 

d tion, but a strong religious feeling opposed | All that 1 

t to this Resolution, which would never let; Governn ' hey w 
( their Lordships or the Protestants of Ireland | rea 

)- consent to what they deemed a measure of | mined to @ 

dl a sacrilegious character. It could not be | d 

n expected, that that House and the othe 

j- could unite when such a Resolution pre- 

d vented that union of public men which, | them, that ¢ 

25 their Lordships knew, was essential to the | :ip this loan 
of public service. tacceded to the Insh But 
ni The Marquess of Westmeath said, that | neither the clergy of hh f; 
y the clergy and Church of Ireland were in| nor those wh 

t a very unsettled and unsatisfactory state, | subject that he to 
n and he attributed it all to the Resoluti receiy 

‘0 referred to by the noble Lord, which s! 

\~ The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that | duty They 1 i 

1c as to the topic introduced by the noble Lord | of 

ir | opposite, that the landlords would not pay | of that property 

= because the means of recovering the tithes | the support of the | 

1< would be taken away from them, he must | propagation of another and a v 

1e observe that no general rule of any kind | faith. He never we 

'y could be laid down in this case, for he knew | alienation of one { 

1e of the existence of a class of cases totally | 

y distinct from the rest, and fully justifying | for the pury 

at the course now pursued. No man knew | doctrines against which he 1 if 
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had sworn at that Table, that he believed 
those doctrines to be erroneous; and asa 
consistent man, he never would lend 
himself to any measure which would assist 
in their propagation. 

The Bill was read a third time. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wedne sday, September 9, 1835. 

Minutes.) Bills. Reeeived the Royal Assent :—the Glass 

Duties; the Stamp and Assessed Taxes; the Militia Staff 


Reduction ; the Tonnage Ad- 
(Sardinia); the Slave 


the Municipal Corporations ; 
measurement; the Slave Trade 
Trade (D-nmark): the Weights and Measures; the Chari- 
ties’ Commissioners; the Poor- Law Act Amendment; the 
Cruelty to Animals; the Lectures’ Publication; the Re- 
; the Tithe of Turnips; the Oaths’ \bol- 
Land Revenue Reform of Par- 
liament Act the Savings’ Bank ; 


Debt 


covery of Tithe 
ition; the (Scotland) 3 the 
Amendment (Seotland) ; 
1); the 
(Scotland); the Excise Ineorporation (Scotland); — the 
Tithes’ Instalment (Ireland) ; wij); the 
Shannon Navigatior; the North-American Colonial As- 


sociation (Ireland) ; and the Islington Market. 


the Forgeries (Scotlan Imprisonment for 





the Sheriffs’ (Irelai 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, September 9, 1835, 


Minutes. ] Petitions presented. By Sir SAMUEL WHALLEY, 
from St. Paneras Parish, against Church Rates; and by 
Dr. BowrinG, from the Magistrates and Town Council of 
Dunfermline, in favour of a thorough Municipal Reform. 


POPOL ILL ILL LE mmm 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, September 10, 183. 
MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of RODEN, 
from the Inhabitants of Rimpton, Somerset against the 
Separation of the Churches of England and Ireland; and 
from the Corporation of Tailors (Dublin) ; and from 
Drogheda, against the Irish Municipal Corporations’ Bill. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT.] The 
Usher of the Black Rod having summoned 
the Commons, the Speaker, attended by 
about thirty Members, came to the Bar. 

The Speaker then addressed his Majesty 
as follows: ‘ May it please your Majesty— 
We, your Majesty’s faithful Commons, 
attend you at the close of a Session un- 
usually protracted, and of no ordinary in- 
terest. Your Majesty, at the opening of the 
Session, was generously pleased to declare, 
that the estimates which you had directed 
to be laid before the Commons were !ess in 
amount, than any on any former occasion 
within recent experience. The same cha- 
racter still belongs to the estimates as voted 
by the Commons, thus evincing a general 
and sincere desire to advance in steady and 
progressive reductions of expense, so far as 
may be consistent with the efficiency of the 
several services for which provision must be 
made. 

* Arrangements consequent upon that 


generous and noble act, the Abolition of 


Slaverv, have rendered it necessary to efleet 
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a loan of fifteen millions for the paymen 
of the compensation to be awarded to the 
owners of slaves ; and it is consolatory and 
gratifying to find, that this loan has been 
effected under such circumstances, and on 
such terms, as to afford the most satisfactory 
proofs of the stability of the public credit of 
the empire. 

“ Unhappily, Sire, the condition of Ire- 
land has not been such as to render it expe- 
dient to leave the people of that portion of 
the empire the unrestricted benefits of a 
free constitution. An Act has been passed 
by which provision has been made for the 
prompt trial of the guilty in cases of the 
disturbance of the public peace, and author- 
ity 1s given to resort to strong measures, 
in cases where there is cause to apprehend 
infractions of the law or disturbances of the 
public peace. A measure thus uniting 
eflicient precautions with the vigorous en- 
forcement of the law, may reasonably be 
expected to prove sufficient for the purpose, 
and to command general respect, because its 
provisions show consideration for those 
against whom it is directed, and because it 
has been conceived in a_ constitutional 
temper and just spirit. 

“The means of improving the Municipal 
Corporations of England and Wales, and of 
establishing an effective system of local 
police, have occupied much of our time, and 
have been considered with unwearied care 
and attention. How we could most success- 
fully adaptinstitutions framed in far different 
times to the increased intelligence, wealth, 
and numbers of the people-—introduce po- 
pular election, and retain popular control, 
and obtain for the public service the persons 
best qualified to be useful to the publie, 
provide for the impartial administration of 


justice, for the maintenance of order, and 


the enforcement of economy, were among 
the questions which it was necessary to 
weigh and consider ; and we have zealously 
and honestly directed our efforts to promote 
and secure the attainment of these great 
objects. 

“ Your Majesty’s faithful Commons will 
be amply repaid for their long and laborious 
exertions, if their deliberations have con- 
tributed to give real content to the people, 
renewed vigour and permanent stability to 
these important and valuable institutions. 

“ T now, Sire, on the part of the Com- 
mons, present the last Bill of Supply, 
entitled ‘An Act to apply certain Monies 
as Ways and Means. and to appropriate the 
same for the service of the year 1835—to 
which, with all humility, we pray your 
Majesty’s roval assent. ” 
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The Royal Assent was accordingly imme- 
diately given to the Bill, together with the 
Capital Punishments’ Abolition, the Fines 
and Recoveries Ofhces, the Letters Patent, 
and the Irish Piers Bills. 

His Majesty was then pleased to make 
the following most gracious Speech :— 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 
‘“‘T find with great satisfaction that the 
state of the public business enables me 


The King’s Speech. 


to relieve you from further attendance, 
and from the pressure of those duties 
which you have performed with so much 
zeal and assiduity. 

“T receive from all Foreign Powers 
satisfactory assurances of their desire to 
maintain with me the most friendly under- 
standing, and I look forward with confi- 
dence to the preservation of the genera] 
peace, which has been, and will be, the 
object of my constant solicitude. 

“T lament that the civil contest in the 
Northern Provinces of Spain has not yet 
been brought to a termination; but, tak- 
ing a deep interest in the welfare of the 
Spanish monarchy, I shall continue to 
direct to that quarter my most anxious 
attention, in concert with the three 
Powers with whom I concluded the treaty 
of quadruple alliance; and I have, in 
furtherance of the objects of that treaty, 
exercised the power vested in me by the 
Legislature, and have granted permission 


to my subjects to engage in the service of 


the Queen of Spain. 

“*T have concluded with Denmark, Sar- 
dinia, and Sweden, fresh conventions, 
calculated to prevent the traffic in African 
slaves; I hope soon to receive the ratifica- 
tion of a similar treaty which has been 
signed with Spain. 

““T am engaged in negotiations with 
other Powers in Europe and in South 
America for the same purpose, and [ trust 
that ere long the united efforts of all 
civilized nations will suppress and extin- 
guish this traffies 

“T perceive with entire 
that you have directed your attention to 


approbation 


the regulation of Municipal Corporations 


{Serr. 10} 
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in England and Wales, and I have cheer- 
fully given my assent to the Bill which 
you have passed for that purpose. I cor- 
dially concur in this important measure, 


The King’s Speech. 


which is calculated to allay discontent, to 
promote Peace and Union, and to procure 
for those communities the advantages of 
responsible government. 

“] greatly rejoice that the mternal con- 
dition of Ireland has been such as to have 
permitted you to substitute for the neces- 
sary severity of a law which has been suf- 
fered to expire, enactments of a milder 
character. No part of my duty is more 
grateful to my feelings than the mitigation 
of a penal statute in any case in which it 
effected 
maintenance of order and tranquillity. 

“« Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“T thank you for the readiness with 


can be consistently with the 


which you have voted the supplies. 

‘You have provided not only for the 
expenses of the year, and for the interest 
upon the large sum awarded to the owners 
of slaves in my colonial possessions, but 
also for several unexpected and peculiar 
claims upon the justice and liberality of 
the nation. 

“It is most gratifying to observe that 
not only have these demands been met 
without additional taxation, but that you 
have made some further progress in reduc- 
ing the burdens of my people. 

“‘T am enabled to congratulate you 
that the terms upon which the loan for 
the compensation to the proprietors of 
slaves has been obtained afford conclu- 
sive evidence of the flourishing state of 
public credit, and of that general confi- 
dence which is the result of a determina- 
tion to fulfil the national engagements and 
to maintain inviolable the public faith. 

“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘“‘T know that I may securely rely upon 
your loyalty and patriotism, and [ feel 
confident that in returning to your re- 
spective counties, and in resuming those 
functions which you discharge with so 
much advantage to the community, yon 
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will recommend to all classes of your 
countrymen obedience to the law, attach- 


General Darling. 


ment to the constitution, and a spirit of | 


temperate amendment, which, under Di- 
vine Providence, are the surest means of 
preserving the tranquillity and increasing 
the prosperity which this country enjoys.” 

The Lord Speaker (Lord Denman), by 
His Majesty’s command, said— 


{COMMONS} 


to prove that the treatment he had received 





“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“Tt is His Majesty’s Royal will and 


pleasure, that this Parliament be prorogued | 


to Tuesday, the 10th day of November 
next, to be then here holden: and this 
Parliament is accordingly prorogued to 
Tuesday, the 10th day of November 
next.” 

The Parliament was subsequently pro- 
rogued still further to the 4th of February, 
and was then ordered to meet for the 
despatch of business. 


LL IL DLE LOOT mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, September 10, 1835. 


MrnvutTEs.] Petitions presented. By Mr. SHaw, from 
Malahide and Clonmel, against the Irish Church Bill.—By 
Mr. BLamire, from Landholders and Farmers of five 
Districts in Cumberland, for the Abolition of the Malt 
Duty.—By Mr. Grorcr F. Younc, from W. Tindal, 
Chairman of the Shipowners’ Society, against any Altera- 
tion in the Timber Duties.— By Mr.gBLackbpurne, from 
J. E. Hubbarty, Recorder of Lancaster, complaining of 
Statements in the Report of the Corporation Commis- 
sioners respecting him.—By Mr. WAKLEyY, from Bradford 
and Chichester, for the Remission of the Punishment on 
the Dorchester Labourers; and from the Cartwright Club, 
for the Ballot and Annual Parliaments.—By Lord SANDON, 
from Liverpool, in favour of the Lords’ Amendments to 
the Corporations’ Bill—By Mr. Orway Cave, from St. 
Georges’s, Hanover Square, for the Repeal of the Window 
Tax; and by the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, from 
certain Jews, for the Removal of Disabilities. 


GENERAL Daruing.] Dr. Bowring 
presented a Petition from Patrick Thomp- 
son, the soldier ou whom General Darling 
had inflicted a severe punishment, and re- 
specting whose case, as well as the cases of 
others, that House had instituted an inquiry. 
The petitioner stated, that having been 
summoned from Ireland to attend the Com- 
mittee, he arrived here on yesterday week 
at half-past eight o’clock in the morning, 
but that on coming down to the House he 
found that the Committee had made its 
Report without going into his case, or ex- 
amining evidence to prove the cruelty with 
which he had been treated. He stated, 


that if he had been heard by the Committee, 
or by the House, he should have been able 
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had been most crucl and oppressive. He 
entreated the House to give him an oppor. 
tunity to prove his case. Asa member of 
the Committee he must say that the abrupt 
and extraordinarily precipitate manner in 
which it closed its investigation was calcu- 
lated to beget any thing but confidence in its 
teport. The Committee came down to the 
House with a Report, the conclusion of 
which he would venture to say was in the 
teeth of the understanding which several 
members of the Committee supposed they 
had come to, and which had induced some 
of them, he among the number, to go away. 
That understanding was, that the Report 
would be closed with a resolution which had 
been drawn up by the hon. Member for 
Cardiff, and which was to the effect, that 
the late period of the Session did not allow 
the Committee to go into the other charges. 
When, however, the Committee met next 
morning they coneluded their Report with 
a far different resolution—namely, that no 
evidence had been tendered in support of 
the other charges. In spite of the wishes 
and desires of a majority of the Committee, 
they had sat with closed doors. The public 
were hermetically excluded from all know- 
ledge of their proceedings. A single mem- 
ber of the Committee, exercising his un- 
doubted privilege, a privilege fraught with 
much mischicf, had closed their doors. The 
consequence was, that the public did not 
know what was going on in the Committee 
Room. The Committee resolved that no 
evidence was tendered in support of the 
other Had not the closing of their 
doors a tendency to produce that effect? He 
had been informed since by several indi- 
viduals that they were in the neighbourhood 
at the time, and were willing and anxious 
to give evidence as to the facts before the 
Committee. They were however totally 
ignorant of what was going on in the 
Committee. Now, knowing these facts, 
knowing that it was the intention of the 
Committee in the first instance to put a 
different conclusion to their Report—know- 
ing that many members had gone away 
under that impression, he must say that the 
altering of the concluding resolution to one 
that no evidence had been tendered in the 
other cases was a rather extraordinary pro- 
ceeding. The Committee, he had said 
already, sat with closed doors. Now he 
hoped that the period was not far distant 
when no tribunal appointed for the investi- 
gation of criminal charges would be suffered 
to shut its doors upon the public. He deeply 


cases 
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regretted that he had not followed the ex- 
ample of one hon. Member of the Com- 
mittee, who had stated at the outset, that 
unless its proceedings were public, he 
would have nothing to do with it. 
Lord Dudley Stuart did not think that 
any evidence could be brought forward 
prove that General Darling had acted im- 
properly in this case and that of Sudds, 
because, 
be necessary to show that General Dariing 
was aware of the illness of those men at the 
time he ordered 
Now, the evidence gm before the Com- 
mittee went to — t General Darlir 
Was not aware of the illness of these men 
at the time. He did not think that 


General Darling. 


them to be put im 1 


Thompson could produce anything to rebut 
that evidence. He could certainly produce 
evidence to show what he had suflered 


the nature of the trons in which he had 
been put. 
Committee, and they did not appear to 
them cruelly heavy, or such as would inflict 
torture. As amember of the Committe 

perhaps he would b 
words with reg ird to that u fortunate off 


La | : ‘ 1 7 ‘ } 
Those irons had been before thi 


| Sees pe ae 
alowed tO sav a Tew 


cer Captain Robison. He thought it would | 


be impossible 


give his evidence in support of his casé 


without feeling the deepest compassion for 


him. He believed that such feelings w 
entertained by every member of the Com- 


mittee, and that they all agreed with him 
(Lord Dudley Rosie ini 
the conduct of Captain Robi 
was exceedingly fair and 
these circumstances, he trusted that his 





Majesty’s Government would take the first 
opportunity to give some ¢ mpl ymentt 
unfortunate officer, He believed, 
that the Secretary for the Colonial Depart- 
ment had intimated his intention to do so at 
the first opportunity. 
served many years, and he was now reduced 
to complete ruin, 
had fallen from his bon. 
resolution that no further evidence 
tendered to the Committee, he 

say that when the gentleman who had un- 
dertaken the case was called in, he stated 
that he had no further evidenc 

The Committee, therefore, were justified 
in coming to that resolution. As to th 
closing of their d 


Friend as to the 
h: l dl veen 


to aere 


au 


loors, no rs r of the 
Committee was more 
ceeding than he was. 

Mr. Wakley, as a ( 
mittee, begged to state a fact to the House. 
On the last day that the Committee met, 


} 
opposed to that pro- 


to have heard that gentleman | 


{Sepr. 10} 


to } 


to establish such a fact, it would 
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the report, acquitting General Darling of 
the charges investigated by the Committee, 
was read and agreed to. It was afterwards 
put by the Chairman and carried. After 
that, several members, and he (Mr. Wak- 
ley) amongst the rest, went away, and in 

resolution was added 


General Darling. 


their absence the last 


to the Report. 
Mr. Shaw bey ced to call the ion. Mem- 


ber to order. He 
venient and 


thought ah very incon- 
improper to be going into 


the discussion of such facts in the : absence 
Oi i JOYItV the. Int mb rs of t he Com- 
mittter 

Mr. Freshfield, as a member of the 


Committee, would state that the Come 
mittee, dissentient voices, 
had agreed to the Rx port acquitting General 
Darling. ‘Then came the question, what 
was the Committee to report as to the other 
Surely it could not be expected 
that they would wait for those Gentlemen 
who had gone away to attend to other 
business. It was necessary to decide that 
red that he 
Committee until the 


csat , . 
with only three 


} . 1 
as the Chairman decla 


engin 
would not dissolve the 


lwh subject was disposed of. The Gene 
tleman in charge of the ease stated, that 
he had no more evidence to produce. Under 
| these circumstances, the Committee were 


Captain Robison had | 


With regard to what | 


| it appeared to him was, 


would only | 


nember of the Com- | 


ily justified in coming to the resolutien 
they had adopted. It was rather hard that 
at this period of the Session, an attempt 
an impression that 

wquittal of General Darling had not 
n full and complete. The hon. and 
nber for Dublin, to his honour, 
that as they 
could not affix guilt on General Darling, 


1a 1 
1ould be made to crcate 


ie Committee, 


they were bound to give him a full and 
) ipl te acquittal. 1] hough this petitioner 


might be disappointed at not being able to 
fix guilt on General Darling, he was sure 
that no one amongst the public would par- 
ticipate in that feeling 

Mr. Aghonby said, that the question, as 
whether the Report 
of the Committee had not been informal. 
It appeared that the Question was put and 


I 
carried, that the Report be agreed to, which 
Report gave General Darling the benefit 
of a full acquittal, as far as the investiga 
tion of the Committee had gone. It was 
stated, that after that several of the Mem- 
bers of the Committee went away, under 
the impression that nothing further would 
vould be done; yet subsequently the re- 
maining Members of the Committee came 


to the resolution complained of. That was, 


as he took it, the objection to that part of 


, ers 
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the Report of the Committee, and it ap- 
peared to him a fair one. With regard to 
Captain Robison, he knew nothing of him 
out of that House, but he was bound to 
say of him, that his evidence before the 
Committee was characterized by fairness, 
candour and honesty. 
Petition to lic on the Table. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT.] The 
Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod ans 





nounced that his Majesty commanded the 
attendance of the House in the House of 
Peers. 

The Speaker, followed by the Members, 
repaired to the House of Lords. In about 
a quarter of an hour the Speaker returned, 
and informed the House, that his Majesty 
had been pleased to make a most gracious 
Speech, which he would read, which having 
done, the Members retired. 


GENERAL INDEX. 
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An Account of the TOTAL INCOME of the Revenue of Great Brirain and 
Allowances, Discounts, Drawbacks, and Bounties of the nature of Drawbacks ; 
Kingdom, exclusive of the Sums applied to the Re- 
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IRELAND, in the Year ended 5th January, 1855, after deducting the Repayments, 
together with an Account of the PUBLIC EXPENDITURE of the United 
duction of the National Debt within the same Period. 
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Salaries and Allowances........ ‘i iladigie Gi Oh ain eae ae wna cacao 177,780 6 112 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions ......+0.++---- aiaferetotan Seles 161.448 0 103 
COOMGPSNaCe: .ieeceecissiacanns seenueracnes ROT ere 155,609 17 & 
Miscellaneous Charges on the Consolidated Fund ......-2e20. 169,004 15° 9 
270,152 16 8 
r.0) 16004 0) 
BPINY dsveic ces oe aesiee scincdien se stely eOeelee eeee eccaeee enele|) Osman la 
INAUY “eouesean Gude meme ree al Sievaraveia a ate/aics ARR re eee cass} 4,908,908 13 1 
CUUINAOO. 6 in'de cen ecs.ceccace, ROMA Me wladalew Maman nein wm amees F 1 Of 239 O O 
Miscellaneous, chargeable upon the Annual Grants of Parliament; 2,061,.99 4 83 
14,197 452 1 





Surplus of Income paid into the Exchequer over Expenditure issued thereout seeee+) 3,608,199 12 4) 








x] FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 1834. 


An Account of the Nett PUBLIC INCOME of the United Kingdom of Great 
EXPENDITURE thereout, defrayed by the several Revenue Departments, 
Sums applied to the Redemption of Funded, or for paying off Un- 





INCOME Applicable to the Applicable to the { Income paid into 
oe Consolidated Fund. Public Service. | the Exchequer, 





ORDINARY REVENUES AND 
RECEIPTS. of s. d. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ts s. d.| es a (a 


} 


Customs .,..... Tera Marek Shedd stesseericalhO DOS toed oe | 3,009,400 0 0 18,402,528 18 7 
EXcise ....ssss000 ?;irowenan ees TB» < « |14,892,028 7 $2 
IAI E. (savccvssevienenas on srececersesese seccccacenes 7,016,726 13 3 - - - 4 7,016,726 13° 3 
MAKES sn ccsc0ssaeecdienicsssvene seus sceussecrsesatser| S,000010) LO (Gp - - - £500,613 10 83 
PORUOM06:.. ccstaccueness iod peneanseens seepenacns 1,490,400 0 O - - - 1,490,400 O O 


One Shilling and Sixpence, and Four Shillings 
on Pensions and Salaries ....... rye ueuens 14,458 2 33 - - - 14.458 2 533 





Small Branches of the King’s Hereditary Re- 

















VENUES 200.000 soesorecevenesecoses coca eoccegeces 54,454 15 119) =  - = | 34,454 15 113 
Surplus Fees of regulated Public Offices......| 20,080 2 4 - - =" 20,080 2 4 
| | } 
Poundage Fees, Pells’ Fees, &e. in Ireland... | 3,998 1 11] - - - 3,998 1 114 
Totax Ordinary Revenuesse...oeeees 43,413,863 10 99) 5,009,400 O 0 46,425,265 10 93 
| | 
| 
. ak wal hc | 
OTHER RECEIPTS. | | 
| 
Imprest and other iid gas esau 16,554 8 10 300 so 18,912 11 11 
' 
Monies received from the East-India Company : - - 60,000 0 0 60,000 0 O 
Money received from the Bank of England, | 
on account of Unclaimed Dividends... ..... - - - 680 7 6 5,680 7 6 


| 
143,434,417 19 79) 3,075,438 10 
xz = | 





16,909,656 10 2 


N 


3 
1 











Class I—-I NCQOME ann EXPENDITURE | x1 


Brirain and Ireranp, in the Year ended 5th January, 1835, after abating the 
and of the Actual Issues or Payments within the same Period, exclusive of the 


funded Debt, and of the Advances and Repayments for Local Works, &c. 





EXPENDITUR Nett} 








EUNDED DEBY PT A gwd 


Interest and Management of the Permanent Debt....... ..cceeeee ooo 24,158,879 3 113) 
Terminable Annuities....cccseseers ceaseaueude caceuueads Weta aediuuwatetane 3,653,922 12 53 
Tolal Charge of the Funded Debt, ex« lusive of ¢ 276. 6s. Gel | 
the Interest on Donations and Bequests ....... Neaeuageadue oeveel 27,012,801 16 5} 


| 
] 
UNFUNDED DEBY. | 


Interest on Exchequer Bills ...cccscccscscssscccesccssssee scccescescooss] 691,994 2 | 
ion ——— 28,504,095 19 13 
GCIVRUSENSE -aevccet veshecasearcavcuasauacsnshceducev wrataseicausaneneasieucsl 10,000 O 0 
} 
Pensions s de CeOReeeeRE CO cecReDSSeSeeEReTECesscete eenune + bbuKecncaoene svatwens | 502,309 17 
| | 
Salaries and Allowances .....ccccccoseserecssrcovcvecsececscesees seuvaxsnaasl ees OUny Oke 
| 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions .. s.cccccecaseees ayhaeunas Secsscereres 181,448 O 10} 
| 
GUL OF TUSUCO. cic icecarcsecececvics aay cRNSE Nadu Ree RA nabs eke dd esacasenonel | 433,609 17 8 
Miscellaneous Charges on the Consolidated Fund... .....cs0ecesseeee 165,004 15 9 | 
)—_-__________| 9,970,152 16 8 
| eee are 
} 10,77 4, $5 Lo 9! 
! 
PROIRW cccckavnkeuns inch ioccuecdickeesesdeceupacee deus suiacc pause ucecsansuduess | 6,495,925 } 5 
INGVU -\ ccceantasepeeencecees Scbnbsoedcccgavecsusews wh eadeseweiaeetiyentecach eae mean ce 
OPGNANGE: i cesceveecssave Seacnsvabidaaen uavendnecnetanskzaaue: Seagenetaeenes 1,068,223 0 | 
Miscellaneous, chargeable upon Annual Grants of Parliament......} 2,001.59 1 


$4,901,700 17 10! 
Surplus of Income over Exp WUT cee Gcansncndsancatucceansaash Ones 43 


bo, 909 856 10 23 








xii] FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 1834, 





An Account of the Banancrs of PUBLIC MONEY remaining in the Excnrever 
or Unrunpep Desz, in the Year ended 5th January, 1835; the Money ap- 

the Total Amount of Advances and Repayments on account 

and the Balances in the Ex- 








Balances in the Exchequer on 5th January, 1854 ....scscrcersssrescerssssncesvesseeevsrsenvee! 4,943,399 1 2 


MONEY RAISED 
In che Year ended 5th January, 1835, by the creation of 


Unfunded Debt: 
re We, XG 


Exchequer Bills, per Act 4 Will. 4, c. Sesssssssesersesseneansersnsens 14,000,000 0 0 


Ditto - - © 4 5S WIL. 4:6. 58. cccsccccsececcconsses {13,825,200 0 0 
| 
os 
For Public Works, &c. per Act 1 & 2 Will, 4,0. 24 cesccsseeees | 166,600 0 0 
| 
Dita Wemnd =. = sl ta 3 fe Oy -sennacte er 75,990 0 O 


For Relief to Sufferers in the West India Islands, per Act 2 & «) 
Wats, 0) 125' sa sess aececdenceandecs ccsanwecidtwetes SasMaRvauseen sowws| 404,900 0 O 


For Relief of Owners of Vithes in Ireland, per Act 3 & 4 W ill. | 





RG AO: ucsgaveinecdeseacebsteasernssse shuus nies easeeesenere isch “S00000- 0 
_—— 29,520,630 0 O 
: a a ee 
Surplus of Income over Expenditure .esseererees sececcassaunl MOOG dooCks: (ak 


35,872,204 13 6} 














Clas IL—I NCOME ann EXPENDITURE. [xiii 


on the 5th January, 1834; the amount of Money raised by the Additions to the Fun pEp 
plied towards the Redemption of the Funded, or paying off Unfunded Debt ; 
of Local Works, &c. with the Difference accruing thereon ; 


chequer on 5th January, 1835, 





ISSUED TO 
The Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt. 


to be applied to the Redemption of Funded Debt: 


| 
| Le @& 2 | £ s. ad. 
Ry Issues per Act 10 Geo. 4, €, 27 ..cccccseaseretenres sdesnvacsessepas 1,770,102 ¢ 61! 
By Interest on Donations and Bequests .....c..scssssesenes esroereee 6,276 6 6] 
ane eaee 1,776,578 9 OZ 
| 
Paymasters of Exchequer Bills for the Payment of Unfunded Debt .......... svccevse vesesiee Goeun0 OO © 
The Total Amount of Advances for Local Works and other 
purposes, under the authority of various Acts of Parliament, | 
within the the Y€al: Scsssccsccseve ceeccecccces ceouvcrasébeaddskweces ses } 2,014,515 0 9} 
Ditto - - - Repayments of ditto = - Gillo seccscsesccecers ese} 618,731 9 103 
| | 
| | 
Excess of Advances over Repayments ......+ sgimunietnd conerwuntes PS, eS See eS | 1,595,781 10 11 
} 
} 


Balance in the Exchequer on Sth January, 1855, .cccsccseceeceess| 4,867,994 13 7 


35,872, 904 13 63 














xiv] FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 1834, 


An Account of the Income of the CONSOLIDATED FUND anising in the United 
on account of the ConsoLiIDATED 





| Le a. -d, 


The Total Income applicable to the Consolidated Fund cccscsescsessersees eueneeen seekes .|43,434,417 19 73 
Add the Sum repaid to the Consolidated Fund on account of Advances for Public 
W orks, Kc. ..cccscovrcceccrecccereccosccsnsecescccssveccccesevesscseivessevescsoees pisvedestavenss|  Oatsaeos Id (OF 





—_—_—_—_—_—_—-— 


[43,792,541 11 52 








An Account of the Money applicable to the Payment of the CONSOLIDATED 
several CuarGes which have become due thereon, in the same year 


Fund, at the commencement and 





oe 8 de 
| 


Income arising in Great Britain ...seceserecssecsercesesesesteveescccaeeeteresccsecssssesesssssees 39,713,066 7 13 
£. ge eds 


Income arising in Ireland ..ccccssssssseeseescessvccesssssscessceseevesces| 4,078,679 4 4 


Add the Sum paid out of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland, 
towards the Supplies, in the Quarter ended 5th January 
TESS. ssasks wena ses dunes desGeuaauaevessueussecserstnsncenvereaccer| oat, GOe O. 22 


} 


99 ni] 
4,420,229 4 Si 





Deduct the Sum paid out of the Consolidated Fund in Treland, 
towards the Supplies, in the Quarter ended Sth January, 


| 
LSD -s\sayveensiesseussscsvuvenesauceonsecaen aS epasnnVeuenedoateestes 165,441 10 5 | 





| 3,954,787 14 Of 





Total Sum applicable to the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, in the Year ended 5th 

January, 1835 ...scocccccececcccscevsesensssecssceaccsssccecssscessecssscssssssesscssesseresssesses 13,000,404 1 2 
Exchequer Bills to be issued to complete the Payment of the Charge, to Sth day of 

VOUMATT 5 TOSS wesvacssaccrscixacenadgneenveseserseatas Coavecenacoearceserereoccuscrscsssvcsees ose| 01304,004 19 10 





18,973,262 1 O 

















Class W—CONSOLIDATED FUND. [xv 


Kingdom, in the Year ended 5th January, 1835; and also of the Actual Payments 
Funp within the same period. 


HEADS OF PAYMENT. 





& d. 
Dividends, Interest, Sinking Fund, and Management of the Public Funded Debt, 

4 Quarters to 10th CWelONeE BAN c avxcc sic aak acta dak aulccemac caseekvanshea ve beveaeeanel 29,589,180 45 53 
denaeaah upon Exchequer Bills issued upon the Credit of the Conso lid aled Fund......... 54,876 12 2 ; 
Civil bets Onartere to Sist Becember 1034 x cols iciccassecectewsadvicccasdetscsacvedastaa 510.000 O QO 

ee pas charged by Act of Parliament upon the Consolidated Fund, 4 Quarters to 

FOth Oetober, TES4ivsscss coscesks iceics stg enbinicacans piideadunecuvens Dedencereasda waxesawedanes 502,509 17 5 

Salaries and Allowances - . is a do. E a - -| 177.780 6 113 

Officers of the Courts of Justice e “ a Z do. 2 = gs : 433.609 17 3° 

Diplomatic Salaries and Pensious - = = x do. : - 181,448 0 103 

Miscellaneous - - - - - - do. - - - - 165,004 13. 9 

Advances out of the Consolidated Fund in 2h land, for Public: W Otis; sccveccckcccsccsns | §©519,065 O 98 
139,493,072 15 14 

SuRPLUS of the CONSOLIDATED FUND sccsseccees évtecssverceusestth00.06e 16.4 


143,792,341 11 5} 








FUND of the United Kinedom, in the Year ended 5th January, 1835, and of the 
including the Amount of Excneguvrer Britis charged upon the said 


at the termination of the Year. 





HEADS OF CHARGE. 


ieiitos fr S. -de 

Dividends, Interest, Sinking Fund, and Management of the Public Funded Debt, ' 
4 Quarters to 5th January, 1835. Demin eh ie at cat wages sade be RGRAECAURE OREO ES Sananmatas 99,802,817 1 12 
Interest on Exchequer Bills issued upon the credit al the Consolidated Fund ......... 53,949 10 1 ; 
Civil List, 4 Quarters lo Sist December 1854 ......-......00e ee aioe a seieuniied 510.000 0 O 


Pensions charged by Act of Parliament upon the Cansclidated F and, 4 Cuacies to 


Dth January, 185.5 cccccecersescesversnevevceersecssnsescesseserseessesetssersssersesessretseeses, 10,056 6 83 
Salaries and Allowances = 2 2 ‘ss a do. i cs = = 171.854 6 3 
Officers of Courts of Justice = : Z z = do. S e i ¥ 124.303 9 3 
Diplomatic Salaries aud Pensions - - = ° do. ~ - - 198,082 0 O 
Miscellaneous - . - - - - - do. - - - - 384,965 5 10 
Advances out of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland, for Public Works.,,...... ssecesseseees| 519,063 O 98 

,29/9,121 0 O 

Exchequer Bills issued to make good the charge of the Consolidated Fund, to 5th 
PANUALY; 1934 cescacescececsstccsncscdoces csesaaccveuactecceccsteapsedenstoess duedemuaecuedanees 1,846,149 3S 4 
f 421,270 SS 51 


SuRPLUS Of the CONSOLIDATED FUND wecsecccccveccscevscsserseseer 11,091,991 17 63 





18,975,262 








xvi] FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 1834. 


An Account of the State of the PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT of Great Brr- 








DEBT. 














| 2. CAPITALS 3. 
ed | 1. CAPITALS. transterred to the Com- CAPITALS 
missioners, UNREDELMED, 
| | 

GREAT BRITAIN. £ eds | ma me Gs | Eee & dd. 

South Se - peer | ae 
» - Raia Ree 2 £5, percent; 5,662,784 8 6} . - - | 3,662,784 8 62 
Company - ~ : “ 
Old South Sea Annuities = M60).ccal S40S7TO 2 % | ‘~ 7 = | 3,497,870 2 7 
New South Sea Annuities - do. ...... | 2,460,830 2 10 | - - - | 2,460,850 2 10 
South Sea Annuities, 1751 - do. ......| 523,100 0 0 | - e - | 523,100 O 0 
Debt due to the Bank of England do, ...... | 11,015,100 O 0 | = = - | 11,015,100 0 0 
Bank Annuities, created in 1726 do, ......! 849,144 0 0 Lied: 4) 3 847,972 18 3$ 
Consolidated Annuities - - do. ......547,074,590 1 1} 765,502 17) 1 (346,309,087 4 32 
Reduced Annuities - = - do. ......:123,504,319 14 4 866,283 2 7 122,638,036 at. -9 
Torar at £.3 per cent .,.....492,587,758 9 73 1,632,957 1 5 490,954,781 8 23 

Annuities - - at3} percent, 1818.... 11,246,057 12 1 1.521 4 7 | 14,944,756 7 6 
Reduced Annuities - - dow y.s..... 61,932,513 6 5 9,049 19 9 | 61,993,463 6 8 
New 33 per cent Annnilies 147,184,281 0 10 7,888 2 3S 147,176,592 18 7 
New 5 per cent Annuities ...sercceccevee eos] 440,890 15 4 | - - - | 440,890 15 4 








Great Brilain .,... 715,391,481 2 -3E| 1,651,216 8) 4 














) 711,740,264 14 33 
' ' 
In IRELAND. 
Trish Consolidated £.3 per cent Annuities) 2,541,250 15 7 ~ - - 2,541,250 13 7 
Irish Reduced - = = dO, so....scsceeeee| 140,685 2 & - - - 140,683 2 8 
£.3} per cent Debentures and Stock eee) 14,147,338 4 11 - - - 14,147,338 4 11 
Reduced #5} per cent Annuities.........) 1,117,931 5S 9 - - - 1,117,951 3 9 
New 33 per cent Annuilies,.......seeeseeee | ees 11 11 - - - 11,550,401 11 11 
Debt due to the Bank of Ireland at _#'.4 1,615,384 12 4 - 2 1,615,384 12 4 
per cent ....... eo ceerercccccceeesereecces : 
New #.5 per cent Annuilics.......00 oss. 6,661 1 0 - ~ - | 6,661 1 0 
Debt due to the Bank of Ireland at ¢.5 1,015,384 12 4 , : : | 4,015,584 12 4 
PCT CONL ceccccccesccccesscecseesereenres Q | | | 
| 
| 
| 
Ireland ..., sess 31,935,085 2 6| - - ~- | 31,935,035 2 6 





Tota United Kingdom .../745,326,516 4 93 1,651,216 8 0 (7 43,675,299 16 93 








The Act 10 Geo. 4, c. 27, which came into operation at the Sth July, 1829, enacts, That the Sum 
thenceforth annually applicable to the Reduction of the National Debt of the United Kingdom shall be the 
Sum which shall appear to be the amount of the whole actual annual surplus Revenue, beyond the Expen- 
diture of the said United Kingdom ; and the following Sums have been accordingly received by the Com- 
missioners, to be applied to the reduction of the said Debt, including Sums on account of Donations and 
Bequests, Viz. :—— 

ON ACCOUNT OF 














The Donations 
Sinking Fund. and Bequests. 
Applicable between | mae s. dal en Me ee 
5th April and 5th July, 1834..........6. eeevenses ete vall 578,270 17 10 | 2 6 @ 
5th July and 10th October, 1834 .,.......... Soaseane ean 188,090 7 5 | 195 3 6 
10th October, 1854, and Sth DAUUALY, DOBOsesceceenseeccss.s| ‘OSa 850 Go Sri 1,003 9 5 
oth January and Sth April, 1835. sccscessoscsssesecsces coves | $34,487 3 0 | 3,225 8 8 
| 1,745,055 16 11 7,497 8 9 

















Class IV.—-PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. [xvii 


TAIN and IReELaNnp, and the Cuarce thereupon, at the 5th January, 1835. 





CHARGE, 

















| ‘TOTAL ANNUAL 
~_— GREAT BRITAIN, IN IRELAND. 
| | CHARG 
~ f } f y | 
Annual Interest on Unredeemed| ~ d < Re ety L a 
Capital ...scccsssececereeecees oe [22,462,748 14 4 | 1,128,774 3 4 | 
Long Annuilies, expire 1 560 | «| 1,192,499 29 4] 73 19 
Annuilies per 4 Geo. LV. c. 22.) | 
QO TSOP csiséeLeecck jig SBS 71" Geb ie 
Annuities per 10 Geo 1V.¢. 24, 
and 3 Will. LV. ¢. 14, sasiad 
AL Various periods ...cccceeeees «| 1.973.153 7 oO] — 
Due to the Ss aa ; cass ' 
Annuities to the ‘Trustees of the! | 
Public Waterloo woes Fund} 
j per 59 Geo. III. ¢. 34, e _ 
es Ste ONG. LO cauvsdcacesas al 1000 0 O ae: 
Creditor. ae ie 
Life Annuities per “48 
| 


Geo. III. c. 142, and } 
10 Geo. IV. c. 24 sand! 
3 Will, IV. c. 14......) 911,496 14 0 | 
Tontines and | 
other Life An- 


nuilies per Iris! 94 . : 
TISD we. é 93( ‘ i - 999 = 
various Acts, IF, od a 6,525 4 3 


English} 90,760 4 7} a. 





tional Debt Office. 


Payable at the Na- 


cr 


nee 
(26,484,628 10 10}) 1,135,621 9 10 

Annual Interest on Stock transferred to the! 

Commissioners for the Reduction of the} | 

National Debt, towards the Redemption| 

of Land Tax under Schedules C, Di &' j 








Dg, per 53 Geo. TE, ¢. 125) 0. cccesccesee| 12,029 15 13] = | 
Management ........sssecssscssecescresecceerveeeee| 151,174 19 63 oe 
H ' 

| a | a —_ 

Totrat ANNUAL CHARGE ent ssdvensavseltO,G42 O58 5 64] 1,155,621 9 10 |27,783,454 15 43 











ABSTRACT. 
Cc priate and Pence omit ed.) 


> 
— 








|, ANNUAL CHARGE. 
CAPITAI 


—_— OO + TF 





| 
CAP TT ee 
a CAPITALS. tr 


’ 
me 


RY iteece en | 
I ee MANAGEMENT TOTAL. 
c Creditor. } 





a 


Commissi ier 
| 

















Be. f fh ie 
Great Britain......ceccee o6/713,591,481| 1 Sigru7 710,264] 26,484,628 JO1,174) 26,647,835 
BOGAN oc 2sccciescacceadecasscsl 1,990,000 . | 31,935,085 “4, 147,651) io } 1,135,621 
745,326,516) * 1,651,216]7 13,675,299 97,632,279 151,174 97 783,454 
' ! 
eg. s. d. 
* On account of Donations and ‘ 
Bequests .ccccccccscessee 216,371 10 9 DEFERRED ANNUITIES CUTSTANDING: 
Do. of Stock unclaimed 10 t g. -¢ 
years or upwards. ..... coon 204,053 0 0 Deferred Life Annuities, per 19 Geo. 4, c. 24, and 
Do. of Unclaimed Dividends. 779,600 0 0 Wil. FV; €,. 84. ccccuadscqusccaecedensusaderades 326 14 0 
_—————OoO Deferred Annuities for terms of years, per do..eceeeees Oo Oo 
1,250,224 LO y Payable to the Trustees of Kye 
Do. of Land Tax,Schedules C. the Waterloo Fund, per. __ 1830 SOSSe ease eee pus a 
Dis anil) 2 vcccccsacecs S00,00017 5 59 Geo. 3, C. 3b cecese | LOPE coreerercceeeees Seyi 
Total Stock transferred to and $ rar : 
standing in the Names of the 
Commissioners on the Sth ta CF ee aE 
NUATY 1835 ccocceccccsce eo LOST BC 


Sone RR ae 


VOL. ZAX. Fara t- Appeadie, (bh) 


Series § 
















CLASS 





FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


V—UNFUNDED DEBT. 


































Exchequer Bills 


(exclusive of £, 52,501 
1s, 4d. issued for paying off £.4 per 


cents) ee oe oe oe oe 


Sums remaining unpaid, charged upon Aids 


granted by Parliament .. a ak 


Advances made out of the Consolidated 
Fund in Jreland, towards the Supplies 
which are to be repaid to the Consolidated 
Fund out of the Ways and Means in Great 


Britain .. ate ste “ie 


Toray Unfunded Debt and Demands 


Ouistanding .. on as 
Waysand Means, ee oF 


Scrprus Waysand Means .. .. 


Exchequer Bills to be issued to complete the 
Charge upon the Consolidated Fund, at 


Sth January 1835 .., an oe 


1834, 





An Account of the UNFUNDED DEBT of Great Brrrary and IRELAND, 


and of the Demands outstanding on 5th January, 1835. 





PROVIDED UNPROVIDED TOTAL, 
f eS hi a s a f me 
~ «= [28,521,550 0 0 128,541,550 0 0 
| 
6,445,604 5 103 - - - 6,445,604 5 104 


465,441 10 5] - 


465,441 10 5 





6,911,045 16 33 


7,301,026 8 10} 


28,521,550 0 0 


35,432,595 16 34 
* 





389,980 12 7} 








5,304,807 19 10 


5,304,807 19 10 




















An Account showing how the Mo: 
nd I RI 


distinguished under their sevet 


of Great Britain a 





SERVICES 
Navy ba > 
ORDNANCE 
Forces “Ke ast eae 
To defray the Charge of those Salari 


House of Lords and of the I 
sions for retired Officers of t! 
the Treasury, and also of the 
in aid ef the Fee Funds of the 





for the same time 


To make good the defick ney of the 1} 


fouse of 


' 
iwa 


Amount 


two Flot 


To defray the expense of the Elouse of Lord 


Hon 





Commons ; inthe year 1854 .. 
To make good the Defieien y of the Fee Fnnd, 
ment of His Majesty’s Treasury ; to the 3ist d 
To make good the deficiency of the Fee Fond, 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
for the same time aca wae aa 

To make good the Deficiency of the Fee Fund 
ment of His Majesty’s Secretary of State { 


of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for the C 


same time Bes ap 


To make good the Deficiency of the 
of His Majesty’s most Honourable Privy 
mittee of Privy Council for Trade: for the same 

To defray the Salary of the Lord Privy 

To defray the Expenses of Messengers atlending thi 


Office for the Custody of Records in the Chapter-Ho 


minster aa 


lo the 3ist day of March 1855 


same time aus ee 


direct eee eee 


4 


ST, 


eal; fo 


To defray the Expenses of the Commission f 
Practice and Proceedings of the Superior Courts « 
Law; tu the Termination of the Commission 

lo defray the Expense of Printing Acts of 
Reports and other Papers, for the ‘'wo Houses 


eee 


To defray the Expense of the Prosecution of 
Laws relating to Coin; to the same time 
To defray the Expense of Law Charges ; 
To defray the Charge of Civil Contingen 
To enable His Majesty to grant a Gratuity to th 
and Royal Marines of His Majesty's Fleet w! 
the Battle of Navarin, on the 20th day of October, 1 
distributed in such manner as His Majesty in ¢ 


. 


p 


ay 


Fee Fund ,in the Dey 


lo the sar 


' 


} 
tlie 
‘ 


; - 
HO? 


] 


the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exch eS 1 
Messengers of the Court of Exchequer, 2 
Allowances to the Officers of that Court : 
To make good the Deficiency of the Fees in tl 
Registrar of Coloniat Slaves in Great Brit for 
ending on the SOth day of September 1854 ae 
To defray the Charge, to the Slst day of March 4 
Salaries and other Expenses of the State Pape 





To defray the expense of the Mint in the Coinave of 


‘ee Fund, in the De 
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xx] FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 1834. 
oni ‘ = SUMS SUMS 
SERVICES—continued. Voted oe oy Paid. 
The following Services are directed to be paid without a s. d fe 
any Fee or other Deductions whatsoever : 
For def:aying the CaanGe of the Crvin EsrapLisuMEents 
undermentioned 5 viz: 
Of the Bahama Islands; to the 31st day of March 1835 sie 1,940 0 O 700 0 0 \ 
Of the Bermuda Islands; for the same time See ee ose 4949 13 4 4,249 13 4 
Of Prince Edward's Island ; to the same time —... Prat eee 3120 0 0 1,200 0 0 
Ou the Western Coast of Africa 5 to the same time "s oe 12,861 13 6 -— 
To defray the Expense of the Eeclesiastical Establishme at of the 
British North Amertean Provinces ; to the same time ... see 14.870 18 6 8,000 0 0 
To detray the Expense of the Settlement in Western Australia ; to 
the same Uwe... ‘ see 5,806 5 O sais 
To detray the Expense of the ek stabliobment of the bat in i part 
ment in Upper and Lower Canada; lo the same lime ... ans 20,000 0 0 — 
To defray the Estimated Expenditure of the British Museum; for 
the year ending at Christmas 1854 : ace 17,017 oO 0 17,017 0 0O 
To pay the Allowances and Expenses of the Baveite rs emp! ryed 
in revising Lists of Voters, under the Act for amending the 
Representation of the People in England and Wales... sare 22,500 0 0 22.500 0 0 
For the Purchase of Pictures for the National Gallery ; during the 
year 185-4 a ace — as ise as 1i550° 0° 0 41,550 0 0 
‘Tro defray, to the Sst day of March 1835, the Expenses of 
W aaa and Re eg of Public Buildings, and for F avaite: e and 
other Charges of Public Offices and Departments, for certain 
Charges for Lighting and Watching, and for the Maintenance 
and Repairs of Royal Palaces and Works in the “ae Gardens; 
herelofore charged on the Civil List... eee vee 42,721 0 0 —_ 
To cefray the E ss pense of Works and Repairs at ‘aha Harbour of 
King rstown: to the 3ist day of March 1855... Sea uk 10,000 0 0 3,000 0 0 
To complete the Works at Donaghadee Harbour, ee 3,742 0 O 3,742 0 O 
To defray the Expenses of the Holyhead and Live rpool Need and 
Holyhead and Howth Harbours, for one year, from the 5th day 
of April 1834... me aes ea <a eee sea 3,922 0 0 3,922 0 0 
To cetray the Charge of the New Buildings at the British Mu- 
seum ; to the 31st day of March, 1855 ce 8,000 0 0 — 
To defiay the Expense of Works and alterations at Ww tadaae® astle ; 
to the same time, Z ‘ ‘ ; 37,000 0 O 10,000 0 O 
To defray, to the : Stst day of Marclé 1835, ‘the Expe ense of erecting r 
a National Galle ry ae san eine ooo 13,000 O O 6,500 0 O 
To defray, to the 31st day of March 1855, the Charge of the 
Repair and Restoration of Westminster Hall ioe oes 17,000 0 0 3,500 O 0 
To defray, in the year 1834, the Expense of erecting Revenue 
Bu ildings at Bristol ., ce : 6,700 0 O = 
To defray the Contingent Expenses and Sinaumnan rs’ Bills i in the 
Department of His Majesty's dia to the Sist day of 
March 1535 ; ar —e 7,500 0 0 6,682 0 0 
To defray the Continge at E xpense s al Messonwers’ Bills in the 
Oflice of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partme nt; to the same time ne . Ae Por 5,695 0 O 3,790 0 0 
To defray the Contingent Expenses and idanenwees’ Bills in the 
Department of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs ; to the 31st day of March, 18505 ... ane Sus 39,,00 0 O 21,000 0 O 
To detray the Contingent Expenses and Messengers’ Bills in the 
Department of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies; to the same time be sale oe aes 7,100 0 0 5,500 0 O 
To defray the Contingent Expenses and Messengers’ Bil!s in the 
Departinent of His Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council 
and Committee of Privy Councilfor Trade; to the same time 2;232 0 6 — 
Vo defray the Charge of the Salaries and allowances to certain 
Professors in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge ; to the | 
same time ti ee a ny aad 2006 0 0 2,006 0 O 
Po pay the Salaries of the Commissioners of the Insolvent Debtors’ | 
Court, and of their Cle:ks, the Contingent Expenses of the} 
Courtana Oiiee, and also the Expenses attendant upon “n 
Circuits; to the same time : : : a 12300 0 O 5.9593 i 2 
» 





Class VI—DISPOSITTION OF GR 











SERVICES—continued. Cascade 

To pay the Salaries of the Officers and the Contingent Expenses ae 

of the Office for the Registration of Alicus 5 to the same time 1,568 
To defray the Charge of the Penitentiavy at Millbank ; to the 

same time... ae “oe “i ne or 15,905 
To pay, to the 31st day of March 1835, the Salaries and Inci- 

dental Expenses of the Commissioners appointed on the part of 

His Majesty, under the Treaties with Foreign Powers for Pre- 

venting the [legal Traffic in Slaves < a aaa 16,200 


To defray the Charge of the Salaries of the Inspectors and Saper- 
intendants of the Factories, under the Act to Regulate the 
Labour of Clildren and Young Persons in the Mills and Fac- } 
tories of the United Kingdom ; to the 31st day of March 1805} 709 

To defray the Charge of Retired Allowances or. Superannuations | 
to Persons forme:ly employed in the Public Offices or Depart- 
ments, or in the Public Service; to the same time ... one | 38,858 

To enable His Majesty to grant Relief, to the Sist day of March 
1835, to Toulonese and Corsican Emigrants, Dutch Nas 
Officers, St. Domingo Suflercrs 


others who have heretofore received Allowances from [lis Ma- 
1 
{ 


, and American Loya'ists at 


Jesty, and who for Services performed or Losses sustained in 
the British Service, have Special Claims on His Majesty’s Jus- 
tice and Liberality ae exe nat S are te 

To defray the Expense of the National Vaccine Establisi 
for the year 1554... aks we ‘ 3 

For the Support of the Institution called “The Refuge for the 


Destitute 3” for the vear 1854... de aaa oe 000 
To defray the Charge of confining and maintaining Crimina 
Lunatics; tothe 3ist day of Mareh, 1855 oe 15 






To defray, to the Sist dav of March 1835, the usual Allowance 
to Protestant Dissenting Ministers in England, poor Fiench 
Refugee Laity, poor French Refugee Clergy, and sundry othes 
small Charitable and other Allowances to the Poor of St 


Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and others * a ) 
4, 

To defray the Charge of His Majesty's Foreign and other Seci¢ 

Services; to the 3ist day of March 1835 ce Rte 1 AQ 

be] 
To defray the Expense of providing Stationery, Printing and 
\ | | x : . 

Binding for the several Pubic Departments in England, Tre 

land, Scot'and and the Colomies; to the Sist day of Mare! 

1835; and for providing Paper for the Printing which may be 

ordered in the Session 18305, for the Two Houses of Parliament 154.91 
To defray, to the Sist day of March 1855, the Charge ot 

fining, maintaining and emploving Convicts at Home and in 

Bermuda, and in providing Clothing for the Convicts who may 

swrobably be transported to New South Wales and Van 

] A 

Diemen’s Land ore eae 54 er : wey 
To defray, to the 3lst day of March 1835, the Expenses for the } 

Support of Captured Negroes and Liberated Africans, under | 

the Acts for the Abolition of the Siave Trade nr ee 0 ) 
Jo defray the Charge of Maintaining Conviets at New Seuth| 

Wales and Van Diemen’s Land; to the 1st day of March 4 | 4 ) 
To defray the Expenses incurred under the Direction and Ma-} 

nagement of the Commissioners of Records; to the same time | 10.0¢ 
To defray, in the year 1854, the Expense of Paying Fees due and | 

payable to the Officers of the Pariament, on all Bills for eon. | 

tinuing or amending any Acts for makiug or mainiain ng, keep- | 

ing in Repair or improving Turnpike Roads, whi bh shall pass 

the ‘I'wo Houses of Parliament and receive the Royal A Cts » O00 


To enable His Majesty to issue Money for the Erection of School. | 
houses, in Aid of Private Subscriptions for that purpose, fer 
the Education of the Children of the Poorer Classes in Eng- 
land; to the Slst day of March 15855... ree eae 

On Account of the Rideau Canal, and the Canals on the Ollawa ; 
to the same time a es oC 

To defray the Charges of the Salaries of the Governors, Lieu- 
tenant-Governors and others in His Majesty’s West India 
Colonies; to the 31st day of March, 1835. 16.667 

To defray, to the Sist day of March, 1859, the Salaries to the 


eee . eee 





0) 











FINANCE 


ACCOUNTS: 





SERVICES— tii 1 
Special Jt ppoimled by virtue of an Act of the Srd and 
tih vears ¢ [tis 4 Hajestv, for the Abolition of Slavery 
in ll Cole * eee eee 
Po | he Salaries of Seven Agents for Emizration at Ports in 
the United K lom; to the 3ist day of Mareh 18335... ... 
To en i] j make a Grant to Caplain Ross... aa 
To pay the j of Tlis Majesty’s Consuls-General, Consuls 
und § C and also of the Contingent [xp nses con- 
nected Pi Du of such Consuls-General. 
( Vice-Consuls and Superintendents of Trade at Canton ; 
to t sist day o uch 183. ; mae oan 
To deh io l v of ch », Law Expenses, Grants 
to the Sco ! i ties, 1 ot} Charges in Scotiand, 
for ly celras t : ita Revenues, and not pro- 
‘ ! foron [lis Mj y’s Civil List, nor on the Consolidated 
To enab'e i { ! and piace in the British Mu- 
n, t li {Eeyptian Anliquities, now the property 
Mr-)J n ’ iat on 
To ¢ ti Via to issu for the Erection of School- 
hh lof P Subseriplions for that Purpose, for the 
Baduc not the Children of the Poorer Classes in cerlain great 
i Sih tl i Lf { Erection of Model Schools in | 
En lo I ist dav of Mareh 1855 one ‘ 
To pay to | st | Company the Amount due under the 
Luth y ¢ n Act of the S35rd year of the reigu ot King 
George the Third the Diilerence between the Par Value 
i dt ] i l ‘ Line 8nd day of April 1854, of the 
\ ot Cons 1 East India Annuities, which slood in 
t! ofthe Company on thatday a sim 
To ce vihe Cl rt Civil and Tilitars Establishments of 
the Istand of St. Helena; to the 22nd day of April 1835 = 
To defray, in U ear | +, the E penses of the Comumissiouers 
tp po I to i into { existing State of the Municipal 
Corporations in Great Britain and Ireland... . pee 
To te Hi ' rant Rel to the distressed Poles 
li in this Cou <a ae? site ar 
To enabie His Majesty to make a Grant to the Baptist Mission- 
rv S 1 to the Wesleyan sionary Society, on ace 
unt of Expenses tueurred in the Erection of certain Chapels 
des dint Island of Jamaica oes eos on 
To enable His Majesty to direct that Trial may be made of an 
Experiment to Commu with lidia by Steam Navigation 
For the Pare of the Collection of Fossil Organic Remains, the 
Proper of Mr. Thomas Hawkins; to be deposited in the 
British Museun oie res sine aa ete 
To defray the Charge of preparing Prisun Buildings at Dartmoor 
For defraying the Cuarcr of the following Services 
in Irt AND 3 
Ho ble the Lord Lieutenant of ireland to issue Money for the 
Advancement of Education in Ireland; to the 3ist day of 
March 18: awe wee oe eve | 
To defray t Expense of the Foundling Hos ilal in Dublin ; to | 
{ s et one pnal eee exe vee] 
Po de he Expense of the House cf Industry in Dublin, the | 
Lit ec Pepartinent d the Tl General Hospitals at- 
tache to n ime wie mis see eee 
defray Exp of the Hibernian Marine Seciety ; to the 
i _— ose coe coe ese eee 
To defray t Ex pe of the Female Orphan House; to the 
Ist yo if hh ‘ ) eee eee ee 
Po defray Expense of the Westmortand Lock Hospital ; to the 
Salih ul ee see see eee eee oo 
Vo defray Expense of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin; to the 
sam ‘ eee see eee ee ef 
Po defray the Expense of Dr. Stevens’s Hospital; to the same 
Lime a+ oes oe eee oi ae 





1834. 





SUMS 


30,000 O 


1,457 15 
5,000 O 

















54,809 0O 


2,900 QO 


10,000 O 


125.284 6 


99,000 0 


24,900 O 


10,000 O 


12,750 O 
20,000 O 


Rot <& 
7,000 O 


20,000 O 


18,919 O 


20,000 O 
100 O 
1,000 @ 
2,500 0 
1,200 0 


1,500 0 


Voted or Granted, 


d. 
0 


0 
0 


0 


0 


O 


0 


0 


0 


0 





30,000 


1,457 
5,000 


26,544 


O12 
9,915 


2,500 


40,000 


- 8,750 


7,804 


20,000 


10,000 


15,000 
400 
1,000 
2,000 
600 


1,500 


bee J 


0 


0 





we 








Sot: 


Clas VI—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. [Xxi 























SUMS SUM 
SERVICES—continued. Voted a Granted. Paid. 
= — | —_-___—- 
To defray the Expense of the Fever Hospital and House of Ke- | 5 » ad. 
covery, Cork-street, Dublin; to the same time eal i, 0 9 00 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Hospital for Inc exables, , near Dub- | 
lin; to the same time... ‘oie eae 00 O O 00 VO YU 
To defray the Expense of the Roman Catho ie College in Irels wake | 
to the same Lime sae waa er seal 8,978 O 0} 1464 0 O 
To defray the E ie of the Roy: al J Jublin Society ; to the same | | 
time j sas awe os seal 1300 0 000 0 O 
To defray the I Expense of the Royal Irish Ne wih my; to the same | 
time vee eas aaa at 300 O O 900 0 @ 
To defray in Expense of the Royal ‘Bileveinn Academy for | 
Painting and the Fine Arts; to the same time oi art 500 0 O 000 O OV 
To defray ‘the Expense of the Royal Belfast Kendeniiod Institue | 
tion ; : ko the same time 5 i re ca | 3,000 O O — 
To enable the Lord Lieutenant of Ire land to | issue Money for the | 
Advancement of Education ; to the same time E il 15.000 0 ) —_ 
On Account of the Expense of Criminal Prose« er ee: in Trel: sail | } 
being the Sum required to defray the Charge of Arrears of | 
Expenses incurred beyond the Amount of Grant; to the Sist| 
day of March 1854... ney: ve : | 78,50 0 0] tI, 20 a 
To de fray the Expense of the Commissioners ‘ad Charitable Dona: | 
lions and Giounain’ in Ireland; to the Sist day of Ma 5] 700 O O] 
To defray the Expense of repairing and maintaining the severa | 
Public Buildings in the Department of the Commissioners oe } 
Public Works in Ireland; to the same time 6a dani 13,01 0 Oo — 
To pay the Salaries and Expenses of the Offices of the Chi-f| | 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. in Dublin and} 
London, and His Majesty’s Privy Council Office in Ireland ; | 
also the Amount of His Maje sty’s Printer’s Bill for Printing fox 
the Public Offices in Ireland; to the same time ae > | 22,000 O O 14,2235 1 1 
To defray the Charge of Salaries for the Officers and Attendants 
of the Household of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and certain | 
other Officers, and Services formerly charged on the Civil List | } 
in Ireland ; to the same time... ay ofr “Ay 12.232 0 O| igs 12 3 
To defray the Charge of the Offices of the Vice Treasurer and | 
Teller of the Exchequer in Ireland ; to the same time Sit 6,827 0 O 41 » x 
To defray the Exp nse of publishing Proclamations, &c. in th 
Dublin Gazette, and Proclamations for Circulation, and for | 
Printing the Statutes; to the Sist day of December 1554... L100 | ) 19 O 
To defray the Expense of Non-conforming, Seceding and Pro. | | 
testant Dissenting Ministers in Ireland; to the Sist day of| 
March 1835 “en a ius ae 25,100 0 0} 12,945 18 7 
To defray the Charge of C riminal Wreee seiations, &e. in Ireland ; | | 
to the same time ane se “s ad aed 60,000 0 0 | 40,000 0 0 
In aid of the Funds for the maintenance of the Police Depart- | 
ments in Dublin; to the same time ta =e ae | 7,000 O Of 7,000 0 O 
To defray the Expense of Public Works in Ireland; to the same | 
time ua 7 neh ony fea) 3,565 0 Of 2465 0 O 
For the Repairs a Dunmore Savboer to the same time ' 9,473 0 O 3,000 QO O 
To defray the Expense of the ' Towsland Survey of Ireland ; to the 
same time “ee , aes es te] 3,000 O 0 | 3,000 O O 
To pay the Annual Compensation aw: arded to Sir Abri ham Bradley | | 
King, late King’s Stationer in Ireland, for losses sustained by | } 
him by the Revocation of his Patent wee as eat 2,500 O Of 2,000 0 O 
To defray the Cost of finishing the several portions of Roads in | 
the Counties of Galway and Mayo, as proposed to be com | | 
pleted by the Board of Public Works tes ca aoe 13,000 0 O 2000 O O 
To pay off and discharge Exchequer Bills, and - Ses 
that the same be issued and applied to- oe d, \14,479,542 19 10 144,017 lo 2 
wards paying off and discharging any Ex- 
chequer Bills charged on the Aids or Sup- 
plies of the years 1835 or 1854, now 
remaining unpaid and unprovided for... 27,752,650 0 0 
To pay off and discharge Exchequer Bills 
issued pursuant to several Acts for carry- 
ing on Public Works, Building Additional 
Churcbes, and for the Relief of Persons 
who have sustained Losses in the West In- 28,384,700 0 0 [27,832,050 0 0 
dies,outstanding and unprovidedfur = ,,,, — 632,050 O 0 ——— 
42,864,942 19 10 | 6,007 13 2 

















FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 1834, 


PAYMENTS FOR OTHER SERVICES, 


Not being part of the Supplies granted for the Service of the Year. 

















| sums Paid Estimated further 
! to 5th January 1835. Payments, 
Grosvenor Charles Bedford, Esq. on his Salary, for additional Bie Ss 5 mde s. d. 
trouble in preparing Exchequer Bills, amcuaie to Act 48 Geo.| 
3,c. 1 2 was 100 0 0 Nil. 


| 

Expenses in the ‘Office of the Commissioners for issuing E ihe 
quer Bills, pursuant to Acts 57 Geo. 3, c. 34 and 124, and 3! 
es 


























Geo. 4, c. 86 ror an 2,000 0 O — 
Expenses in the Office of ‘the Commissioners for building ad-| 
ditional Churches, pursuant to Act 58 Geo. 3, c, 45 oat 3,000 0 0 _— 
By Interest on Exchequer Bills: ses at «| 636,417 10 6 |} — 
| 
Torat Payments for Services not voted ... vel “CER SIT TO 6.4 
TotatGranls ,.. sien ane ... 42,864,242 19 10 
Tora Grants and Payments for Services not voted vee 45,509,760 10 4 | 
T 4 
WAYS AND MEANS 
for answering the foregoing Services : 
EF as 
Sums to be brought from the — d Fund, re r Act 4 Will. 4, e. 12 «| 7,000,000 0 0 
o - o aDitio = « = Me 5° Wall, 44.64... se wee} 4,250,000 O 0 
East India Company, 24 Act 4 Will. 4, ¢.2... ae ea vee | 60,000 0 0 
Duty on Sugar - - Ss GE ete oa oe .- | 3,000,000 0 0 
Repayments by the Commissioners for issuing Exc hequer Bills for carrying on Pub- | 
lic Works and Fisheries in the United Kingdom me nes vee 257,000 0 0 
Surplus of Ways and Means, per Act 4 & 5 Will. 4, c. ad eee 562,162 11 3S} 
Unclaimed Dividends, after deducting Repayments to the Bank of “England for | 
deficiency of Balance in their hands ave see yas aasi| 7,952 19 2 





15,117,115 6 5} 
Exchequer Bills voted in Ways and Means; viz. 
: Will. Sor ss a ane £14,000,000 0 0) 
& 35 Will. 4, c. 38 one ove 14,584,700 O 0 

ete wa — 196,904,700 0 0 





Toran Ways and Means v oes ‘Ks 13,001,815 6 5 
TOTAL Grants and } ?ayments for Sevdions not soma eee «+» (43,905,760 10 4 





oi: + 2 ~ a 1 
Deficiency Ways and Means ... ays nee ee 3,940 3 104 




















CLASS VIL—ARREARS AND BALANCES. 


It is not considered necessary to print this Class of Accounts. 











CLASS VIUI—TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


An Account of the Vatvre of [MPORTS into, and of EXPORTS from the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and IreLanp:—Also, the Amount of the 
Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom Exported therefrom, according 
to the Real or Declared Value thereof. 


























; | 
VALUE OF IMPORTS VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
ee nto the ‘ calculated at the Official Rates of Valuat of 
phen ens United Kingdom, f ne a Lacs 
bth J sl Calculated at the rclara | : } t 
anuary: Official Rates ROME CE RO | vaeters | Export 
of Valuatior Manufactures of the | 1 | TOTAL EXPORTS, [according or 
aera United Kingdom. Colonial M iandize. } Declared 
| | 
| 
ee |— 
ff @. £. s. dl fe td f a al Sf. s. ds 
aaa lem gs 15 065,026,702 11 011,044,869 17 O}76,071.572 8 0/)36,444,524 18 7 
1834... ..|45,952,551 6 5/69,989,359 13 8) 9,855,753 10 £179,825,693 3 10/39,667,547 8 5 
SPS cen) 49, vee 8 075,851,950 15 4/11,5602,056 11 365,593,587 6 id 41,649,191 9 6 
| | ' 











NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

New Vessets Buiir.—An Account of the Number of Vessreis, with the Amount 
of their TonnaGe, that were Built and Registered in the several Ports of the 
Bririsu Emprre, in the Years ending Sth January, 1833, 1834, and 1835, 
respectively. 























In the Years ending the 5th January, 
fF: - ene 
age 1855 at. LSo4. 1835. 
Vessels, | ‘I Ae . To PS 
i 

Winiteds Mesnrd Ott oo cvs cincccsstccsacucesceness 733 | 90,180 a 89,212 780 | 100,567 
Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, and Man ........ 26 9,730 “ a 2,959 26 2,343 
British Plantations .........ccesencee ees meetuetas 586 43,56 151 52.476 55-4 45,411 
TotaLesscseere| 1,145 | 136,312 | 1,159 jisica7 | 1,160 | 148,191 











Note-—The Account rendered for the Plantations for the year ending Sth January 1854, is now cor- 
rected; and as several Returns from the Plantations are not received for the last year, a similar cor- 
rection will be necessary when the next Account is made up. 





Vessets Recisrerep.—An Account of the Number of Vessers, with the Amount 
of their TonnaGe and the Number of Men and Boys usually employed in 
Navigating the same, that belonged to the several Ports of the Brirism EMPIRE, 

on the Bist December 1832, 1833, and 1834, respectively. 


_ On Sist Dee, 1832. On 5ist Dec. 1853, On Sist Dec, 1854. 





| 7 \ P } ler 
bons. Men. Vessels. lon’. | N ° Vess -| Tons } Men. 


| 
| TE Pa a) es ee 
' 


) 
United Kingdom .- 19,145}/9,225,980) 154,588] 19.158 2,2 13,855} 136,250 19,447 2,07 1,702) 158,265 

















| | 
Isles of Guernsey, | = a 
Jersey, and Man. 521 55,880) 5,844 531 57,440) 3,859 28) 37,6 ) ae 
202 1 : y Ag d ‘Ae oO ft Oe ) 4 LOG y wr 0 > > 95.055 
British Plantations.) 4,771) 556,208) 23,202 | 4,096 36 W276) 23,911} 5,080) 403,% 15 26,05 
pares ate 





TOTAL css 24,435/2,618,068) 161,634 | 24,585 2,654,577) 164,000 25,055)2,7 15,100) 168,061 




















xxvi] FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 1834. 


NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM—continued. 


Vessris Emproyep 1n THE Fore1GN Trapr.—An Account of the Number of 
VessELs, with the Amount of their TonnaGe, and the Number of Men and 
Boys employed in Navigating the same (including their repeated Voyages), that 
entered Inwards and cleared Outwards, at the several Ports of the United King- 
dom, from and to Foreign Parts, during each of the Three Years ending 5th 
January, 1835. 





SHIPPING ENTERED INWARDS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 








Years From Foreign Parts, 
ending a ‘\ 
Sth Jan. BRITISH AND IRISH VESSELS. FOREIGN VESSELS. TOTAL, 

Vessels, Tons. Men. Vessels. | rons. Men, Vessels, | Tons. Men. 








2,185,980 | 122,594] 4,546 639,979 35,399 | 17,918 | 2,825,959 | 157,993 
9,183,814 | 120,495 | 5,505 762,085 41,996 | 18,624 | 2,945,899 | 162,491 
2,298.268 | 126,727 | 5,894 833,905 | 45,897 | 19,797 | 3,132,168 | 172,624 


1833 | 13,572 
1834 | 13,119 
1835 | 13,903 











SHIPPING CLEARED OUTWARDS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 


To Foreign Parts, 








f i | 
BRITISH AND IRISH VESSELS, FOREIGN VESSELS, TOTAL. 








Vessels. Tons. Men, Vessels, Tons, Men. Vessels, Tons. | ite 

- > a _ a 2 Q > 72a 5] | 4] € 
1833 13,292 | 2,229,269 | 128,293 4,591 651,225 34,854 17,683 | 2,880,492 | 165,127 
1834 | 15,266 | 2,244,274 | 125,474 | 5,250 758,601 40,014 | 18,516 | 3,002,875 | 165,488 
1835 | 13,659 | 2,296,325 | 129,504 | 5,823 852,827 45,829 | 19,462 | 3,149,152 | 175,333 


| 























NAVIGATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


New Vessets Buitt.—An Account of the Number of Vessexs, with the Amount 
of their Tonnacr, that were Built and Registered in the several Ports of the 
British Empire (except IRELAND), in the Years ending Sth January, 1833, 
1834, and 1835, respectively. 























Tn the Years ending the 5th January, 

¢ i. 

eee ee 1833. 1834. 1835. 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels, Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
BEDGAN seccceccesccccsvccccessceccesesceccescsses 550 71,216 541 71,480 592 80,551 
SRGUAIG: sccsccnieswsnsccssausgpbecetstsnccureasaee 158 17,055 135 15,514 151 17,511 
Isle of Guernsey ....0. .secccsccccescesasverecoeos 3 451 1 298 2 167 
> SETEOY ccnccesccysoccnscvscsosecceesoessecs 9 1,465 6 972 6 842 
com: VINER) scaassenenssbibasossevesspedncnscnces 14 819 10 1,689 18 1,334 
British Plantations .....cccocceccsccscssscseceees 386 43,397 431 52,476 Sa4 45,411 
TOTAL sesseses:| 1,120 [154,403 | 1,124 | 142,429 1,123 }|145,616 

















—_—$—$———— 
SL 





Note»—The Account rendered for the Plantations (for the Year ending 5th January, 1834) is now cor. 
rected ; and as several Returns from the Plantations are not yet received for the last Year, a similar cor- 
rection will be necessary when the next Account is made up. 











Class VIL—TRADE AND NAVIGATION. [Xxvil 


NAVIGATION OF GREAT BRITAIN—continued. 


VesseLs Recisrerep.—An Account of the Number of Vessets, with the Amount 
of their TonnaGe, and the Number of Men and Boys usually employ ed in Navi- 
gating the same, that belonged to the several Ports of the Brrrisn Emprre (ex- 
cept IRELAND) onthe 31st December, 1832, 1833, and 1834 respectively. 





On 3ist Dec. 1853 On Sist Dec. 18353. On dist Dec. 1834, 





| Vessels. Tons. Men. Vessels, Tons. Men. Vessels. | Tons. Men. 
| 


a es | — 








England .....0004..., 14,421 1,807,487, 103,749, 14,588 1,605,626 104,727 [14,620)1,831,074) 105,198 


Scotland .......c000| 3,266! 310,365 22,6111 3,283 317,983) 23,135 | 3,291} 324,230} 23,356 
Isle of Guernsey BI 80 9,158 647 79 9,075] 6357 77 9,309 650 
— Jersey sean 916 20,250 1,895 998 21,799} 1.978 231} 21,861 4.975 
— Man ...ccs... 295 6,47 2 1,50% 924 6,972! 5224 220) 6,48: 1,136 
British Plantations. 4,771 356,208 23,g02) 4,096 363,270} 25,911 5,080) 403,745} 26,035 

















TOTAL .seeee) 22,979 2,909,940) 153,406] 22,903 2,524,531) 155,612 25,919)%,996,7' 2} 158,330 
| 





VESSELS EMPLOYED IN THE ForEIGN TrapE.—An Account of the Number of VEs- 
SELs, with the Amount of their ToNNAGE, and the Number of MEN and Boys em- 
ployed in Navigating the same, (including their repeated Voyages,) that entered 
Inwards and cleared Outwards at the several Ports of Great BriTaAin, from and 
to all Parts of the World, during each of the Three Years ending 5th January, 
1835 :—Also, showing the Number and Tonnage of Shipping entered Inwards and 
cleared Outwards, during the same | “eriod, exclusiv e of the Intercourse with Ireland. 


SHIPPING ENTERED INWARDS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 





























Years From all Parts of the World. 
ending f —— e—eEeEeEeEeEEee reese ~ 
5th Jan. BRITISH AND IRISH VESSELS. FOREIGN VESSELS TOTAL. 
Vessels, Tons, | Men. Vessels, Tons. | Men. Vessels. Tons. fen. 
1833 | 23,295 | 3,141,272 | 189,443 $4355 622,528 34,412 27,750 | 3,763,600 | 223,855 
1834} 21,782 | 3,062,229 | 185,853 | 5,369 739,887 | 40,789 | 27,151 | 3,802,116 | 226,642 
1835] 23,105 | 3,246,496 | 197,522] 5,755 811,717 | 44,705 | 28,860 | 4,058,213 | 242,027 











SHIPPING CLEARED OUTWARDS FROM GREAT BRITAIN, 
To all Parts of the World, 




















r 
Vessels, Tons. Men, i Vessel Tons. Men. . | Tons. Men. 
1833] 27,407 3,517,409 | 212,326 | 4,309 638,345 | 34,108 | 31, pote | $155,754 | 246,434 
1854} 26,876 | 3,485,906 207 337 5,158 743,690 | 39,205 7 32,03 4 | 4,229,596 | 246,542 
1835] 27,641 | 3,618,573 | 215,259] 5,723 836,441 | 44,948 33) 364 | 1,455,014 | 260,207 





SHIPPING ENTERED INWARDS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


From all Parts (except Ireland. ) 





Se 


Vessels, Tons. Men. Vessels. Tons. Men. Vessels. Tons. Men. 











| = 
{ = “— - _ 
1833] 12,549 | 2,029,046 | 114,367 1,455 622,528 | $4,412 | 16,984 | 2,651,374 | 148,779 
1834] 12,271 | 2,015,882 | 111,940] 5,369 759,887 40,789 | 17,640 | 2,755,769 | 152,729 
1835] 15,079 | 2,146,107 | 118,967] 5,755 8 | ! 


44,705 9 18,854 | 2,957,824 163,67 g 











SHIPPING CLEARED OUTWARDS FROM GREAT BRITAIN, 


To all Parts (except Ireland. ) 

















» 
Vessels, Tons, Men. Vessels. Tons. Men. Vessels. Tons. Men. 
1833 12,715 2,099,876 | 121,759 4,309 638,545 34,108 17,022 2,738,221 155,847 
1834} 12,649 2,107,350 | 118,592 5,158 743,690 59,205 17,807 2,831,040 | 157,797 
1855] 15,081 2,177,956 | 125,652 57238 836,441 44,948 } 18,804 | 35,014,397 | 168,600 

















XXVIl 







i] 
NAVIG 


FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


ATION OF 


18 


34. 


IRELAND. 


New Vessers Buitr.—An Account of the Number of Vessexs, with the Amount of 


their TonnaGe, that were Built and Registered in the several Ports of IRELAND, 
in the Years ending 5th January, 1833, 1834, and 1835, respectively. 















Year ending 5th January 1833........ 0008 





Vessels. Tonnage. 
25 1,909 
RGSS vissicwieewserel| OO 2,218 
16S ccsccncvdnecl OF 49,505 












December, 1832, 1833, 1834, respectively. 












Vessets ReGisrerepD.—An Account of the Number of Vessexs, with the Amount 
of their TonnaGe, and the Number of Men and Boys usually employed in Na- 
vigafing the same, that belonged to the several Ports of IneLanp, on the 31st 








Men, 





Vessels. Tonnage. 
On the Sist December 1832..00.-eeeeceee| 1,496 | 108,128 | 8,228 
1833.00. eececeeeee| 1,482 | 110,246 | 8,388 
1SS4 icc es 1,936 | 119,398 | 9,731 











VESSELS EMPLOYED IN THE ForEIGN TRADE.—An 
VessExs, with the Amount of their TonnaGe, and the Number of Mew and 
Boys employed in Navigating the same (including their repeated Voyages), 
that entered Inwards and cleared Outwards at the several Ports of IrELAND, 
from and to all Parts of the World, during each of the Three Years ending Sth 
January 1835:—Also, showing the Number and Tonnage of Shipping entered 
Inwards and cleared Outwards, during the same period, exclusive of the Inter- 
course with Great Britatn. 


Account of the Number of 













































































































SHIPPING ENTERED INWARDS IN IRELAND, 
H Years From all Parts of the World. 
. ending | 7 x 
| 5th Jan. BRITISH AND IRISH VESSELS. FOREIGN VESSELS. TOTAL. 
t Vessels, Tons, Men Vessels. Tons, Men. Vessels. Tons. Men. 
1833} 15,595 | 1,541,832 | 91,395 111 17,651 987 15,706 | 1,559,483 | 92,382 
1834} 15,326 | 1,567,800 | 92,680 156 29,198 1.207 | 15,462 | 1,589,998 | 93,887 
j 1835} 15,691 | 1,621,410 | 94,706 139 22,188 1,192 15,830 | 1,643,598 | 95,898 
SHIPPING CLEARED OUTWARDS FROM IRELAND, 
To all Parts of the World. 
| Vessels, Tons. Men Vessels. Tons, Men. | Vessels, | Tons, Men. 
1835] 9,953 | 1,099,874 | 70,353 82 12,878 726 | 10,035 | 1,112,752 | 71,059 
: 1834} 9,887 1,158,732 | 70,485 92 i4,911 &09 9,979 1,153,645 | 71,294 
1835 | 10,554 1,180,135 | 71,900 100 16,566 88 10,454 | 1,196,521 | 72,781 
i eyes 
: SHIPPING ENTERED INWARDS IN IRELAND, 
From all Parts (except Great Britain). 
Vessels. Tons, | Men, Vessels, ‘Tons. Men, Vessels. Tons. Men. 
1833] 825 156,954 8,297 111 17,651 987 934 174,585 9,214 
1854} 848 167,932 8,555 156 22,198 1,207 984 190,150 9,762 
1855] 824 152,156 | 7,760 139 22,188 1,192 963 174,544 8,952 
SHIPPING CLEARED OUTWARDS FROM IRELAND, 
To all Parts (except Great Britain). 
Vessels. Tons. | Men. Vessels. Tons, | Men. i Vessels. Tors. Men. 
1833} 579 129,593 6,554 82 12,878 726 661 142,271 7,280 
1834] 617 136,924 6,882 92 14,911 809 709 151 s839 7,691 
1855] 558 118,569 5,852 100 16,386 881 658 134,755 6,733 
SOE ETS 








(End of Annual Finance Accounts, from 5th Jan, 1834 to 5th Jan, 1839.) 
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TABLE 


All the STATUTES passed in the FIRST Session of the 
TWELFTH Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


o° & 6 GUL. IV. 





PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 


CAP. 
I, A N Act to explain an Act of the First Year of His present Majesty, for the more 
effectual Administration of Justice in England and Wales, so far as relates to the 
Execution of Criminals in the County of Chester. 

II. An Act to amend an Act of the Thirty-eighth Year of King George the Third, for 
preventing the Mischiefs arising from the printing and publishing Newspapers, and Papers 
of a like Nature, by Persons not known, and for regulating the Printing and Publication of 
such Papers in other respects; and to discontinue certain Actions commenced under the 
Provisions of the said Act. 

III. An Act to apply certain Sums to the Service of the Year One thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-five. 

IV. An Act for raising the Sum of Fifteen Millions by Exchequer Bills, for the Service of 
the Year One thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, 

V. An Act for punishing Mutiny and Desertion, and for the better Payment of the Army and 
their Quarters. 

VI. An Act to indemnify the Governor-General and other Persons in respect of certain Acts 
done in the Administration of the Government of the British Territories in the East Indies 
subsequent to the Twenty-second Day of April One thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, 
and to make those Acts valid. 

VII. An Act for the Regulation of His Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces while on Shore. 

VIII. An Act for the more effectual Abolition of Oaths and Affirmations taken and made in 
various Departments of the State, and to substitute Declarations in lieu thereof; and for 
the more entire suppression of voluntary and extra-judicial Oaths and Affidavits. 


IX. An Act to apply a Sum of Eight Millions, out of the Consolidated Fund, to the Service 
of the Year One thousand eight hundred and thirty-five. 


X. An Act to allow, until the Twenty-eighth Day of Ju/y One thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-five, the Importation of certain Articles, Duty-free, into the Island of Dominica, and 
to indemnify the Governor and others for having permitted the Importation of such Articles 
Duty-free. 

XI. An Act to indemnify such Persons in the United Kingdom as have omitted to qualify 
themselves for Offices and Employments, and for extending the Time limited for those 
Purposes respectively until the Twenty-fifth Day of March One thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-six; to permit such Persons in Great Britain as have omitted to make and file 
Affidavits of the Execution of Indentures of Clerks to Attornies and Solicitors to make 
and file the same on or before the First Day of Hilary Term One thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-six; and to allow Persons to make and file such Affidavits, although the Persons 
whom they served shall have neglected to take out their Annual Certificates, 
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Xxx] PUBLIC GENERAL 


XII. An Act for continuing to His Majesty, until the Fifth Day of July One thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-six, certain Duties on Sugar imported into the United Kingdom, for the 
Service of the Year One thousand eight hundred and thirty-five. 

XIII. An Act to regulate the Importation of Corn into the Isle of Man. 

XIV. An Act to continue to the Thirty-first Day of December One thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-six, and from thence to the End of the then next Session of Parliament, an Act 
of the Tenth Year of His late Majesty’s Reign, for providing for the Government of His 
Majesty’s Settlements in Western Australia on the Western Coast of New Holland. 

XV. An Act to continue until the Thirty-first Day of May One thousand Fight hundred and 
thirty-eight, and to the End of the then next Session of Parliament, the Allowances of the 
Duty of Excise on Soap used in certain Manufactures. 

XVI. An Act for altering and amending the Law regarding Commitments by Courts of 
Equity for Contempts, and the taking Bills pro confesso, in Ireland. 

XVII. An Act to extend to Ireland certain Provisions of an Act made and passed in the 
First Year of His present Majesty’s Reign, intituled 4a Act for consolidating and amending 
the Laws relating to Property belonging to Infants, Femes Covert, Lunatics, and Persons of 
unsound Mind, 

XVIII. An Act to exempt Carriages carrying Manure from Toll. 

XIX. An Act to amend and consolidate the Laws relating to the Merchant Seamen of the 
United Kingdom, and for forming and maintaining a Register of all the Men engaged in 
that Service. 

XX. An Act to consolidate certain Offices in the Collection of the Revenues of Stamps and 
Taxes, and to amend the Laws relating thereto. 

XXI. An Act to amend and alter an Act of the Fifty-ninth Year of Ilis late Majesty King 
George the Third, for vesting in Commissioners the Line of Road from Shrewsbury in the 
County of Salop to Bangor Ferry in the County of Carnarvon; and for discharging the 
Trustees under several Acts of the Seventeenth, Twenty-eighth, Thirty-sixth, Forty-first, 
Forty-second, Forty-seventh, and Fiftieth Years of His then present Majesty, from the 
future Repair and Maintenance thereof, and for repealing so much of the said Acts as affects 
the said Line of Road. 

XXII. An Act to continue for Three Years, and from thence to the End of the then next 
Session of Parliament, Two Acts of the Second and Third Year and the Third and Fourth 
Year of His present Majesty, relating to the Care and Treatment of Insane Persons in 
England. 

XXIII. An Act for the Establishment of Loan Societies in England and Wales; and to extend 
the Provisions of the Friendly Socicties Acts to the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, and Man, 
XXIV. An Act for the Encouragement of the voluntary Enlistment of Seamen, and to make 

Regulations for more effectually manning His Majesty’s Navy. 

XXV. An Act to extend the Accommodation by the Post to and from Foreign Parts, and for 
other Purposes relating to the Post Office. 

XXVI. An Act for the Appointment of convenient Places for the holding of Assizes in 
Ireland. 

XXVII. An Act to continue and amend certain Regulations for the Linen and Hempen 
Manufactures in Ireland. 

XXVIII. An Act for removing Doubts as to the Declaration to be made and Oaths to be 
taken by Persons appointed to the Office of Sheriff of any City or Town being a County 
of itself? 

XXIX. An Act for investing in Government Securities a Portion of the Cash lying unem- 
ployed in the Bank of England belonging to Bankrupts Estates, and applying the Interest 
thereon in discharge of the Expenses of the Court of Bankruptcy, and for the Relief of the 
Suitors in the said Court; and for removing Doubts as to the Extent of the Powers of the 
Court of Review and of the Subdivision Courts. 

XXX. An Act for protecting the Revenues of vacant Ecclesiastical Dignities, Prebends, 
Canonries, and Benefices without Cure of Souls, and for Preventing the Lapse thereof, 
during the pending Inquiries respecting the State of the Established Church in England 
and Wales. 

XXXI. An Act to give Effect and Validity to certain Contracts and Presentments for re- 
pairing and keeping in repair certain Public Roads in Ireland and the Sureties entered into 

for the Execution thereof. 























STATUTES & & 6 GUL. IV. XXxi] 


XXXII. An Act to impose certain Duties on Tea. 


XXXIII. An Act for preventing the vexatious Removal of Indictments into the Court of 
King’s Bench; and for extending the Provisions of an Act of the Fifth Year of King 
William and Mary, for preventing Delays at the Quarter Sessions of the Peace, to other 
Indictments; and for extending the Provisions of an Act of the Seventh Year of King 
George the Fourth, as to taking Bail in Cases of Felony, 

XXXIV. An Act to amend Two clerical Errors contained in an Act passed in the Ninth 
Year of the Reign of His late Majesty King George the Fourth, intituled An Act for conso- 
lidating and amending the Laws in \reland relative to Larceny and other Offences connected 
therewith. 

XXXV. An Act for consolidating the Offices of Paymaster-General, Paymaster and Trea- 
surer of Chelsea Hospital, Treasurer of the Navy, and Treasurer of the Ordnance. 

XXXVI. An Act to limit the Time of taking the Poll in Boroughs at contested Elections of 
Members to serve in Parliament to One Day. 

XXXVII. An Act for the further Reduction of the Militia Staff, and to suspend the Ballot 
for the Militia. 

XXXVIII. An Act for effecting greater Uniformity of Practice in the Government of the 
several Prisons in England and Wales; and for appointing Luspectors of Prisons in Great 
Britain. 

XXXIX. An Act to exempt certain Retailers of Spirits to a small Amount from the additional 
Duties on Licences; and to discotitinue the Excise Survey on Wine, and the Use of 
Permits for the Removal thereof. 

XL. An Act to provide for the better Collection of the Duties on Wood the Produce of 
Places in Europe. 

XLI. An Act to amend the Law relating to Securities given for Considerations arising out 
of gaming, usurious, and certain other illegal Transactions. 

XLII. An Act to authorize the granting of Superannuation Allowances to the Commissioners 
and Officers of the Courts for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 

XLII. An Act (for enlarging the Powers of Magistrates in the Appointment of Special 
Constables. 

XLIV. An Act for raising the Sum of Thirteen millions five hundred twenty-one thousand 
five hundred and fifty Pounds by Exchequer Bills, for the Service of the Year One thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-five. 

XLV. An Act to carry into further Execution the Provisions of an Act passed in the Third 
and Fourth Years of His present Majesty, for compensating Owners of Slaves upon the 
Abolition of Slavery. 

XLVI. An Act to amend, until the End of the next Session of Parliament, an Act of the 
Second Year of His present Majesty, for making Provision for the Dispatch of the Business 
now done by the Court of Exchequer in Scot/and. 

XLVII. An Act to repeal so much of an Act passed in the Third and Fourth Years of His 
present Majesty as relates to the Amount of the Salary granted to the Clerk of the Crown 
in Chancery; and to make other Provisions in relation to the said Office. 

XLVIII. An Act for the better Prevention and more speedy Punishment of Offences endan- 
gering the Public Peace in Ireland. 


XLIX. An Act for continuing, until the First Day of June One thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-seven, the several Acts for regulating the Turnpike Roads in Great Britain which 
will expire on the First Day of June One thousand eight hundred and thirty-six or with the 
next Session of Parliament. 


L. An Act to consolidate and amend the Laws relating to Highways in that part of Great 
Britain called England. 


LI. An Act for granting Relief to the Island of Dominica; and to amend an Act of 
the Second and Third Years of His present Majesty, for enabling His Majesty to 
direct the Issue of Exchequer Bills toa limited Amount for the Purposes therein men- 
tioned. 

II. An Act to authorize the Court of Directors of the East India Company to suspend the 
Execution of the Provisions of the Act of the Third and Fourth Wi/kam the Fourth, Chap- 
ter Eighty-five, so far as they relate to the Creation of the Government of Agra. 

LIII. An Act to repeal an Act of the Ninth Year of His late Majesty for regulating the 

Carriage of Passengers in Merchant Vessels from the United Kingdom to the British Pos- 
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Xxxii] PUBLIC GENERAL 


sessions on the Continent and Islands of North America; and to make further Provision for 
regulating the Carriage of Passengers from the United Kingdom. 


LIV. An Act to render certain Marriages valid, and to alter the Law with respect to certain 
voidable Marriages. 

LV. An Act for facilitating the appointment of Sheriffs in Ireland, and the more effectual 
Audit and passing of their accounts ; and for the more speedy Return and Recovery of 
Fines, Fees, Forfeitures, Recognizances, Penalties, and Deodands; and to abolish certain 
Offices in the Court of Exchequer in Ireland ; and to amend the Laws relating to Grants in 
custodiam and Recovery of Debts in Ireland; and to amend an Act of the Second and 
Third Years of his present Majesty, for transferring the Powers and Duties of the Com- 
missioners of Public Accounts in IJre/and to the Commissioners for auditing the Public 
Accounts of Great Britain. 

LVI. An Act to regulate the Admeasurement of the Tonnage and Burthen of the Merchant 
Shipping of the United Kingdom. 

LVII. An Act to extend to Scotland certain Provisions of an Act of the Ninth Year of His 
late Majesty, to consolidate and amend the Laws relating to Savings Banks; and to con- 
solidate and amend the Laws relating to Savings Banks in Scotland. 


LVIII. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the Hereditary Land Revenues of the Crown 
in Scotland. 

LIX. An Act to consolidate and amend the several Laws relating to the cruel and improper 
Treatment of Animals, and the Mischiefs arising from the driving of Cattle, and to make 
other Provisions in regard thereto. 

LX. An Act for carrying into effect a Treaty with the King of the French and the King of 
Sardinia for suppressing the Slave Trade. 

LXI. An Act for carrying into effect a Treaty with the King of the French and the King of 
Denmark for suppressing the Slave Trade. 

LXII. An Act to repeal an Act of the present Session of Parliament, intituled An Act for 
the more effectual Abolition of Oaths and Affirmations taken and made in various Departments of 
the State, and to substitute Declarations in lieu thereof, and for the more entire Suppression of 
voluntary and extra-judicial Oaths and Affidavits ; and to make other provisions for the Abo- 
lition of unnecessary Oathis. 

LXIII. An Act to repeal an Act of the Fourth and Fifth Year of his present Majesty relating 
to Weights and Measures, and to make other Provisions instead thereof. 

LXIV. An Act to alter certain Duties of Stamps and Assessed Taxes, and to regulate the 
Collection thereof. 

LXV. An Act for preventing the Publication of Lectures without consent. 

LXVI. An Act to amend the Law relating to the Customs. 

LXVII. An Act for the Improvement of the Navigation of the River Shannon. 

LXVIII. An Act to defray the Charge of the Pay, Clothing, and contingent and other 
Expenses of the Disembodied Militia in Great Britainand Ireland ; and to grant Allowances 
in certain Cases to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, Paymasters, Quarter Masters, Surgeons, 
Assistant Surgeons, Surgeons’ Mates, and Serjeant Majors of the Militia, until the First 
Day of July One thousand eight hundred and thirty-six. 

LXIX. An Act to facilitate the Conveyance of Workhouses and other Property of Parishes 
and of Incorporations or Unions of Parishes in England and Wales, 

LXX. An Act for abolishing, in Scotland, Imprisonment for Civil Debts of small Amount. 

LXXI. An Act for appointing Commissioners to continue the Inquiries concerning Charities 
in England and Wales until the First Day of March One thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
seven. 

LXXII. An Act for abolishing the Excise Incorporation in Scotland, and for tranferring the 
Funds of the said Incorporation to the Consolidated Fund, and providing for the Payment 
of the Annuities to the Widows and Orphans of late and present Members of the Incorpo- 
ration Fund. 

LXXIII. An Act to provide that Persons accused of Forgery in Scotland shall not be 
entitled to Bail unless in certain Cases. 

LXXIV. An Act for the more easy Recovery of Tithes. 

LXXV. An Act for the Amendment of the Law as to the tithing of Turnips in certain 
Cases, 
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STATUTES & & 6 GUL. IV. 


An Act to provide for the Regulation of Municipal Corporations in England and 


LXXVI. 
Wales. 
LXXVII. An Act to repeal the Duty and Drawback on Flint Glass, to impose other Duties 
in leu thereof, and to reduce the Drawback on German Sheet 


and another Drawback 
Glass exported in Panes ; and to repeal the Drawback on unground and unpolished Plat 


Glass; and to amend the Laws relating to the Duties on Glass 
LXXVIII. An Act to explain and amend an Act passed in the Second and Third Year of the 
King William the Fourth, for amending the Representation of the People 


Reign of 
in Scotland ; and to diminish the Expenses there. 

LXXIX. An Act to suspend, until after the Sixth Day of April One thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-six, Proceedings for recovering Payment of certain Instalments of Money ad- 
vanced under the Acts for establishing Tithe C ompositions in Ireland. 

LXXX. An Act to apply a Sum of Money out of the Consolidated Fund and the Surplus of 

Ways and Means to the Service of the Year One thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, 


and to appropriate the Supplies granted in this Session of Parliament 
An Act for abolishing Capital Punishments in Cases of Letter Stealing and 


LXXXI. 
Sacrilege. 
LXXXII. An Act to abolish certain Offices connected with Fines and Recoveries and the 
Court of Chancery, and to make Provision for the Abolition of certain 


Cursitors in the 
Offices in the Superior Courts of Common Law in England 
Letters Patent for Inventions. 


LXXXIII. An Act to amend the Law touching 
in Ireland to raise Money by Presentment fo 


LXXXIV. An Act to empower Grand Juries 


the Construction, Enlargement, or Repair of Piers and Quays. 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL ACTS 
DECLARED PUBLIC, 


AND TO JUDICIALLY NOTICED. 


AN Act for the [Improvement of the High Street in the Borough of f Ledbury in the County 
of Hereford. 
An Act for making, maintaining, and repairing a Turnpike Road from the Town of 


i. 
selfast to the Town of Crwnlin in thi 


, County of Antron. 
ui, An Act for more effectually repairing the Road from Curmarthen to Newcastle Emlyn, 


and several other Roads, and for making and maintaining new Lines of Road, all in the 


County of Carmarthen. 
iv. An Act to enable the University Life Assurance 
Annuities upon or for Lives, lend Money or Stock upon 


ind their Successors to purchas 
Mortgage for the 


Society % 
and also to 


purpose of Investment. 
An Act for better assessing and collec ting the Po ind otber Rates in the Parish of Barking 


v. 
in the County of Essex. 
An Act for better supplying with Water the Parish of Ramsgate, and the ohbourhoeo 
thereof, in the County of Kent. 
vil. An Act to authorize the Sale to and Purcha e by. 2 Lord Rolle of the Rights of Perso 
claiming to have divers Rights on such Parts of Great Torringfon and Custle Hill Conunans 
f the Cut or c; inal call cd the Re fl Coan il. 


1 


in the County of Devon as now form Part o 


viii. An Act for incorporating the Warrington end Newton | 

Railway, and for extending to the said first-mentioned Ra 
Acts of Parliament relating to the said last-mentioned 
relating thereto. 

ix. An Act to enable the Grand Junction Railway Company to alter the Line of such Railway 
and to make Two Branches therefrom in the County of Stafford, and for other Purposes 


y with the Gran 
f the several 


e Provisions of t 


1 
tailwa 
il 
other Purposes 


wav t 
tailway ; and for 


relating thereto. 
x. An Act for making a Railway from Croydon to join the London and Greenwich Railway 
near London. 
(c) 
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An Act to enlarge the Powers of the New Pembrey Harbour Act, to change the Name ot 
larbour to that of Burry Port, and to enable the Burry Port Company to raise a further 


An Act for constructing and maintaining a Harbour at New Quay in the County of 


° 


i. An Act for making and maintaining a Pier and other Works at Depéford in the County of 








5 4 LY 
x tl mmissioners appointed under Two Acts for draining certain Lands 
lon o1 the River J the Counties of Kinross and Fife to raise a further Sum 
of M the P of tl id A 
An Act to enlarge and regulate the Market now held in the Town of Devonport, in the 
( , and to establish a M t within the said Town for Corn, Grain, and 
4 ' 1 , . .2 Py 1 : Ng ek At. asaies 
ot Lrtic : l to reculate the Amount of Tolls to be paid within the said Markets. 
with Gas the Town and Neighbourhood of Llanelly in the County of 
A anew | Church in the Town of Honiton in the County of Devon. 
Navi } i nd re veral Parishes of Saint Mar- 
x j é and James, the Liberty of /festminster in the 
i und t recinet of the Savoy, and also Part of the Liberty of Saffron 
dicil ( cn, aud d/y Lents, within the same County ; and for other purposes 
ct for the Road from Little Bowden in the County of Northampton to Rock- 
l Tous to / rh in tue Farish Of Scvenoaks in 
t} j i \ 1 Div on i the Lid Road 
maintaining a Road from New Quay in the County of Cardigan 
ul. Ac nproving certain Roads within the County of Hereford communicating with 
t { 
Li ie Pari h Ol Sati Marylebone with the Mury- 
urnpl ‘ in the County of Jiddlesex. 
J 
Act nd maintair t Turnpike Road from the Town of Jf rstperpoint to 


the Brighton and ( fd Lurnpike Road at or near dns/y Cross in the Parish of Cuckfield, 


in Act for more effectually repairing the Darlingfon and West Ackland and the Cockerton 


i Sena 10] moads In the County of Durham, and for consolidating the Trusts 


- 4 4 r . f P i. — — } > . wo. } ~~ a 4 
- “An Act tor more eflectually repatring the Road from the Ereter Turnpike Road to Bid- 
y / AP ene: } ; s } , vas 
i, and « ain Kteads leading from #ridgetown Pomeroy and Totnes, and other Roads 
’ x 41 . ny . , fr’ I? 4 7 ‘ » I wal , 7 } 
rewith ; and for repairing Yotres Bridge, and erecting Bridges over the 


oiover Canal, the luvers Leign and Lemon, and the Mill Leat; all in the County of 


vii An Act ior repairing and improving the Roads in the Counties of Northumberland and 
) the Lord and Lowick Turnpikes, and for making certain new Branches in the 





i A ae 4 i gente : me a, ee te es La oie CATs eo 
An r making certain Turnpike Highways between the Towns of Nantwich and 
CX i the County Palatine of Chester. 
ae 1 ' > * at ea: 2 1D "J n a uift2 al? y : 
a\n Acti ig a Bridge over the River Eve a the Shilhay at the City of Evete 
and ior maxing .Approacnes thereto ; and for removing the present Ferry across the said 
+e ye 1 ‘ 1; ner - ‘ rf . HW 1 
iver, ( another Ferry or a Foot-bridge in lieu thereof. 
An Act to s relating to the Mfanc.esier, Bolton, and Bury Canal Navigation 
» lay PR, } oa " se ~f 
nd way Branch Railway to Bolton. 
An } / non My? ; j > Railway C ‘ . 
A caste upon Lyne and Carlisle Railway Company to make an 





additional Branch Railway or 'Tramroad; and for other purposes connected with their 


ict to amend an Act for improving the Navigation of the River Cart, and fur 
Fe PER RE EEN. Dis edoc< teal ° 
ec] tg aha extending the Ilarbour of Paisley, in the county of Renfrew. 





‘ 


ue an ct to enable the Ldiubungh Water Company to borrow a further Sum of Money. 

















STATUTES 







































xxxiv. An Act to consolidate and extend the Powers 
to the Birmingham Canal Navigations. 

xxxv. An Act for making, maintaining, and repairing certain ads n the vns of cis) 
burton and Totnes in tlie County of D 


xxxvi, An Act for repairing and maintaining the Road from the /f¢e/ ¥ 
Parish of Leeds to Tons Lan kn 1 inthe Parish of , anu 
therefrom, and for making and maintaining a ne 
Hill in the Township of Mortley to Pudsey, all in t 

xxxvil. An Act for making and maintaini 1 Road from 


t> 


Palatine of Chester, and a Braneh | 





xxxvill. An Act for more effectually repairi: ( 
Southampton, through Amesbury, to the 
near Willoughby Hedge in the County of | 
said Road. 
xxxix. An Act for more effectually repairi imp 
Hitchin, through Shefford, to the ‘Vurnpi! 
Road from the Turniug out of Road 
therein mentioned, in the Counties of Heri 1 Bed 


xl. An Act for more effectually repairing the Roa n 
of the City of Norwich to Swaffham in the County of A m 
in Honingham to the Bounds of Yaz/ 
Gates of the said City. 
xli. An Act for more effectually repairing the | 1 from J 
in the County of Derby, and for making a new Line of R 


xli. An Act to empower the Dublin Oil Gas Lieht Compan luce Gas irom Co 


Turf, and other Materials ; and to amend the Act relating to the said Comp 
xliii. An Act to enable the inhabitants of Grosvenor Svuare, it 
effectually to pave, cleanse, light, water, and embellish th 
xliv. An Act for enlarging the powers of an Act passed in I t 
4 j } 


King George the Fourth, to consolidate and am 
of the Port of London, by making Docl 
modation of East Indic 





xlv. An Act for lighting, watching, and improving t! 
Devon. 

xlvi. An Act for improving and regulating the Town of Aheryst { 
and for supplying the Inhabitants thereof with \ 


xlvii. An Act to alter and amend Three several Act 





rer . T + . ! 
Town of Dovor ; and for making further Im] 
xlviii, An Act for more effec ing, 1 
of MV ells in the county of Ni 
xlix. An Act for improving f Gr y ! 
several Rivers connected nd i 
certain Bridge over the si ( 
Saint Olave’s Bridge, over , ‘ 
for suspending for a limit 1 ¢ ) 





Yarmouth, and imposing other duties in hi 


], An Act for establishing a new 
a Market House or Corn Exchange, in the City of 


2 
ted 
— 
7 

r 


An Act for removing the Markets held in the wn ( 


ie 


and for providing other Market Places in lieu t! 





li. An Act for paving, lighting, and wate , 
County of Norfolk. 

lit. An Act for removing the Marl 1 ud B 
of Glamorgan, and for providin: Mar! i 

liv. An Act for altering, amending, and 
the Sixth Year of His late Ma y Kine ¢ 


in the Town of Liverpool, and for the other Purp ther 1 
further and additional Powers for the [Improvement and R lation the said Town, a 
the Preservation of Property therein from 





mar te ree ores 
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XXxvi] LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


lv. An Act to make and maintain a Railway from Stanrig and Arbuckle in the County of Lanark 
to the Union Canal at Causewayend in the County of Stirling. 

Ivi. An Act to enable the London and Birmingham Railway Company to extend and alter the 
Line of such Railway, and for other purposes relating thereto. 

Ivii. An Act to enable the Leeds and Selby Railway Company to improve the Line of the said 
Railway ; and for amending and enlarging the Powers and Provisions of an Act relating to 
such Railway. 

Ivili. An Act for making a Railway from Preston to Wyre, and for improving the Harbour of 
Wyre, in the County Palatine of Lancaster. 

lix. An Act for consolidating the Shares in the Wilts and Berks Canal Navigation, and for 
extending the Powers of the Act of Incorporation of the Company of Proprietors of the 
said Canal. 


Ix. An Act for providing in or near the Burch of Cupar more extensive Accommodation for 
holding the Courts and Meetings of the Sheriff, Justices of the Peace, and Commissioners 
of Supply of the County of Fife, and for the custody of the Records of the said County. 

Ixi. An Act for better supplying with Water the Town of Ashton-under-Lyne, and the Neigh- 
bourhood thereof, within the Parish of Ashton-under-Lyne, in the County Palatine of 
Lancaster. 

Ixii. An Act for more effectually making, repairing, and maintaining the Turnpike Roads in 
the County of Edinburgh. 

Ixiii, An Act for improving and more effectually repairing the several Roads leading into and 
from the City of Worcester. 

Ixiv. An Act for repairing the Roads from Sevenoaks Common to Woodsgate, Tunbridge Wells, 
and Aipping’s Cross, and from Tunbridge Wells to Woodsgate, in the County of Kent. 

Ixv, An Act for more effectually repairing the Launceston Turnpike Roads, and making certain 
additional Roads. 

Ixvi. An Act for more effectually repairing and improving the Road from the Junction of the 
Odstock Road with the Downton Road near Harnham Hill, through Blandford and Dorchester, 
to Askerswell Hill, in the Counties of Wilts and Dorset. 

Ixvii. An Act for more effectually repairing and improving the Road from Newry to Charlemont, 
through the County of Armagh. 

Ixviii. An Act for further regulating the Statute Labour and repairing the Highways and 
Bridges in the County of Edinburgh. 

lxix. An Act for continuing the Term and amending and enlarging the Powers of Three Acts 
of His Majesty King George the Third, for amending certain Mileways leading to Oxford, 
and making Improvements in the University and City of Oxford, the Suburbs thereof, and 
adjoining Parish of Saint Clement ; and for other Purposes in the said Acts mentioned. 

ixx. An Act for making and maintaining a Bridge over the River called “ The Portland Ferry,” 
in the County of Dorset, with proper Approaches thereto. 

Ixxi. An Act for amending an Act passed in the last Session of Parliament for establishing a 
Floating Bridge over the River Itchen near the Town of Southampton, with proper Approaches 
thereto, and making Roads to communicate therewith. 

Ixxii. An Act for lighting, watching, cleansing, regulating, and otherwise improving the Town 
of Tunbridge Wells in the Counties of Kent and Sussex, and for regulating the Supply of 
Water and establishing a Market within the said Town. 

Ixxiii. An Act for paving, lighting, and otherwise improving the Town of Haverfordwest, and 
the adjoining Townships of Prendergast and Cartlett, in the Parishes of Prendergast and 
Uzmaston, in the County of Pembroke. 

Ixxiv. An Act to amend several Acts relating to the Bridge and to the City and Port of Lon- 
donderry. 

Ixxv. An Act for making and maintaining a Dock and other Works in the Port of Newport in 
the County of Monmouth, with a Railway and Stone Road therefrom, 

Ixxvi. An Act to enable the Proprietors or Shareholders in the Argus Life Assurance Company 
to sue and be sued in the Name of any One of the Directors or of the Chairman or Secretary 
for the Time being of the said Company. 

Ixxvii. An Act for providing a Market Place, and regulating the Markets in the Town and 
Borough of Merthyr Tidvil in the County of Glamorgan, 

Ixxviii. An Act for erecting and maintaining a Pier or Harbour at Gourock in the County of 
Renfrew. 














STATUTES & & 6° GUL. IV. [XXxvil 


Ixxix. An Act for the further Improvement of the Harbour of Ayr. 
Ixxx. An Act for supplying the Town of Paisley in the County of Renfrew with Water. 


— An Act for the better supplying the Parish of Richmond in the County of Surrey with 
ater. : 


Ixxxii. An Act for enlarging and amending the Powers and Provisions of the Acts passed for 
making and maintaining a Railway or Tramroad from the Sea Shore at or near Whitstable in 
the County of Kent to or near to the City of Canterbury, and the Works connected therewith ; 
and to authorise the Company of Proprietors to raise a further sum of Money. 

Ixxxili, An Act for enabling John Brandling and Robert William Brandling, Esquives, to purchase 
and take Leases of Lands and Hereditaments for the Formation of a Railway from Gates- 
head to South Shields and Monk Wearmouth, all in the County Palatine of Durham, with 
Branches therefrom. 


Ixxxiv. An Act for making and maintaining a Railway from Newtyle to Coupar Angus in the 
County of Forfar. 

Ixxxv. An Act for making and maintaining a Railway between the Town of Puisley and the 
South Side of the River Clyde at Renfrew Ferry, and for constructing Wharfs, Qaays, o1 
Landing Places there ; all in the County of Renfrew. 

Ixxxvi. An Act for better lighting with Gas the Town and neighbourhood of Leeds in the 
Borough of Leeds in the West Riding of the County of York. 

Ixxxvii. An Act for altering the Line of Road from the Milnford of Gurscube to the City of 
Glasgow, and improving the Roads leading therefrom into the said City. 

Ixxxvili. An Act for improving and keeping in repair certain Roads in the Counties of Flint 
and Chester, and for better maintaining the Ferry over the River Dee called the Lower King’s 
ferry, in the said County of Flint. 

Ixxxix. An Act for more effectually repairing and improving the Road from the Side Gate on 
the Hinckley and Lutterworth Turnpike Road in the Parish of Burbage in the County of 
Leicester to the Leicester Turnpike Road in or near to the Village of Narborough in the said 
County. 

xc. An Act to explain and amend the Powers of an Act of His late Majesty King George the 
Fourth, for making a Pier at Southend in the County of Essex. 


xci. An Act for better lighting with Gas the Borough of Sheffield in the West Riding of the 
County of York. 

xcii. An Act for making and maintaining a Railway from Newtyle to the Muir of Eassie, and 
from thence to the Muir of Glammiss, in the County of Forfar. 

xciii. An Act to amend an Act relating to the Bodmin and Wadebridge Railway. 

xciv. An Act for amending and consolidating the Acts of Parliament for the Recovery of 
Small Debts in the City of London and the Liberties thereof, and for enabling the Goods of 
the Debtors to be taken in Execution. 

xev. An Act to amend and extend the Powers vested in the Grand Junction Waterworks Com- 
pany, and for other Purposes relating thereto. 

xevi. An Act to authorize the Llanelly Railway and Dock Company to make certain additional 
Railways or Tramroads, and for other Purposes connected therewith. 

xevii. An Act for effecting an Extension of the Badlochney Railway, in the County of Lanark ; 
and for altering, amending, and enlarging the Powers of an Act of the Seventh Year of His 
late Majesty, for making the said Railway. 

xeviii. An Act to amend an Act of the Third Year of His present Majesty, for more effectually 
supplying with Water the City and County of the City of Exeter and Places adjacent 
thereto. 

xcix. An Act to enable the Reading Waterworks Company to extend their Works; and for 
explaining and enlarging the Powers of the Act relating to such Company. 


ghting, watching, cleansing, and otherwise improving the 


c. An Act for the better paving, li 
Borough of Truro in the county of Cornwall, and for forming a new Street within the same 
Borough. 

ci. An Act for paving, lighting, watching, and otherwise improving the Town of Bognor in the 
County of Sussex; and for amending and enlarging Two Acts of Parliament passed in the 
Third and Sixth Years of the Reign of His late Majesty King George the Fourth, relating to 
the said Town. 

cii. An Act for building a Bridge over the River Trent at Willington in the County of Derby. 
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cili. An Act for repairing and otherwise improving the Roads from Orford, over Botley 
Causeway, to Fifield in the County of Berks and Witney in the County of Oxford. 

civ. An Act to rectify a mistake in an Act passed in the present Session of Parliament, for 
more effectually repairing the Road from the Eveter Turnpike Road to Biddeford, and certain 
Roads leading from Bridgetown Pomeroy and Totnes, and other Roads communicating there- 
with, and for repairing Totnes Bridge, and erecting Bridges over the Stover Canal, the Rivers 
Teign and Lemon, and the Mill Leat, all in the County of Devon. 

ev. An Act for more effectually repairing certain Roads leading to and from Bodmin, and other 
Roads therein mentioned, in the County of Cornwal/, and for making and maintaining certain 
new Roads communicating therewith. 


evi. An Act for the Improvement of the Registrar’s Office, and other Offices of the Court of 


Chancery. 

evil. An Act for making a Railway from £ristol to join the London and Birmingham Railway 
near London, to be called “The Great Western Railway,” with Branches therefrom to the 
Towns of Bradford and Trowbridge in the County of Wiis. 

evili. An Act to rectify a Mistake in an Act passed in the present Session of Parliament, for 
lighting, watching, and improving the Parish of Tormoham, in the County of Devon. 

cix. An Act to improve and maintain the Port Dundas Road, and to make and maintain 
another Road, in the County of Lanark, 

ex. An Act for incorporating and granting certain Powers to the North American Colonial 
Association of Ireland. 

exi. An Act for establishing a Market for the Sale of Cattle in the Parish of Saint Mary 
Islington in the County of Middlesex. 

exii. An Act to alter, amend, and enlarge the Powers of an Act of the Second and third Years 
of His present Majesty for making and maintaining a Railway from the Cave Hill to the 
Harbour of Belfast in the County of Antrim. 








PRIVATE ACTS. 


PRINTED BY THE KING’S PRINTER, 


AND WHEREOF THE PRINTED COPIES MAY BE GIVEN IN EVIDENCE, 


— 


1. A N Act for vesting in George Knowles Esquire and his Heirs certain Freehold and Copy- 

hold Estates situate at Sharrow in the Parish of Ripon in the County of York, discharged 

from the Uses mentioned or referred to by the Marriage Settlement of the said George 

Knowles, and for substituting and settling certain Freehold and Copyhold Estates situate at 

Humberstone Bank and Thruscross in the Parish of Hampsthwwaite in the said County of York 
in lieu thereof, and to the like Uses. 


| 
i 
| 
; 


2. An Act for vesting certain Freehold and Leasehold Hereditaments situate in the Town and 
County of the Town of Southampton, devised and bequeathed by the Will of Ann Hambly 
Widow, deceased, in Trustees for Sale; and for laying out the Monies to be produced by such 
Sale in the Purchase of other Estates, to be settled in the same Manner. j 


3. An Act for vesting certain Shares of Estates now belonging to Sir Cecil Augustus Bisshopp, 
Harriet Arabella Bisshopp, George Curzon Bisshopp, Ewdard Cecil Bisshopp,and Catharine Mary 
Bisshopp, Infants, and also to the said Sir Cect/ Augustus Bisshopp alone, in Trustees, to be sold, 
and for investing the Purchase Mouies arising from such Shares in other Estates. 

4. An Act for applying the Balance now lying in Bank of the Price of the Lands of Glenkinglus 
and others, contained in a Deed of Entail executed by the deceased Sir Duncan Campbell of 
Lochnell, which were sold in virtue of the Powers contained in an Act of Parliament passed 
in the Forty-ninth Year of the Reign of His late Majesty King George the Third, towards 
Payment of certain Sums laid out by General Duncan Campbell of Lochnel/ in the Improvement 
of the said entailed Tstate. 


5. An Act to enable the granting of Leases, and for other Purposes relating to the Estates of 
William Harris Esquire, deceased. 
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6. An Act for confirming a Partition, made under a Decree of His Majesty’s High Court of 
Chancery, of an Estate in the County of Chester among Whitmore Smart, Elizabeth Smart 
Spinster, and others. 

7. An Act for the Sale of Estates in Ireland devised by the Will of the Right Honourable 
Chichester late Earl of Massereene, and for the Purchase of other Estates in Ireland, to be 
settled to the Uses of the said Will. 

&. An Act for authorizing the Sale of the entailed Lands of North Ferryhill or Carlingnose in 
the County of Fife, and the entailed Lands and Estate of Kirton and Whitelaw in the County 
of Linlithgow, belonging to William Scott Moncri: fj’ Esquire, and the Purchase of other Lands 
to be entailed. 

9. An Act for exchanging the Broomsthorpe and Castle Rising Estates in the County of Norfolk 
devised by the Will of George James late Marquess of Cholmondeley deceased to Lord William 
Henry Hugh Cholmondeley for Lite, with Remainders over, for Lands in Netherton and Huxley 
in the County Palatine of Chester, devised by the same Will to the said Lord William Henry 
Hugh Cholmondeley in Fee Simple. 

10. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parishes of Yuvistock, Milion-Abbot, Brenior, and 
Lamerton, in the County of Devon, called Heathfield. 

11. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Manor and Township of U//eske/f in the Parish of 
Kirby Wharfe in the County of York. 


12. An Act for dividing, allotting, and inclesing the Commons or Waste Lands called Ranmore 
otherwise Ravensmoor, in the several Parishes of Acton and Baddiley, or One of them, in the 
County of Chester. 

13. An Act for inclosing and allotting Lands in the Parish of S*tretham in the Isle of Ely and 
County of Cambridge, and for the Commutation of Tithes. 

14. An Act for authorizing Sales, Leases, Grants, and Improvements of an Estate at Linnington 
in the County of Warwick, devised by the Will of Matthew Fise Vsquire; and for other 
Purposes. 

15. An Act to empower the Judges of the Court of Session in Scot/and to sell the Lands of 
Bravelleichs in the County of Argyll, and, after discharging the Debts affecting the same, to 
invest the Surplus in the Purchase of other Lands, to be entailed. 

16. An Act to enable the Prebendary of the Prebend of Highleigh, founded in the Cathedral 
Church of the Holy Trinity of Chichester, to accept Surrenders of the existing Lease of any 
Part of the said Prebend, and to grant new Leases thereof, 

17. An Act for confirming certain Leases granted by Sir James Graham Baronet, deceased, and 
by Sir Sandford Graham Baronet, his Son, of Land at Aurésta/l and in the Township of 
Headingley-cum- Burley, in the Parish of Leeds in the West Riding of the County of York. 


18. An Act for enabling the Committee of the Estate of Le Gendre Pierce Starkie Esquire, a 
Lunatic, to grant Leases of his settled Estates. 


19. An Act to vest Part of the entailed Estate of Cromarty, lying within the County of Ross, 
and by Annexation within the County of Cromarty, in Trustees in Fee Simple, for the 
Purpose of selling the same, and of paying Debts which affect or may be made to affect the 
said entailed Estate; and for other Purposes connected therewith. 

20. An Act for vesting in Archibald Lord Douglas of Douglas, or the Uleir of Entail in 
Possession for the Time, certain detached Parts of the entailed Estates of Douglas in Fee 
Simple, upon entailing certain other Lands equivalent in Value to the same and to a Debt 
due by him to the said entailed Estates. 

21. An Act for uniting the Rectory and Parish Church of Stanmer in the County of Sussex 
with the adjoining Vicarage and Parish Church of Falmer, and for exchanging the Parsonage 
Ilovse and Glebe Land of Stanmer and the Vicarage House of u/mer for certain Pieces of 
Land at Fa/mer, being Part of the settled Estates of the Right Honourable Henry Thomas 
Earl of Chichester, on which a new Parsonage Ilouse has been built at the Expence of the 
said Earl. 

22. An Act to enable the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of the City of Worcester to grant 
renewable Leases of the Worcester County Infirmary and of the Land held therewith to the 
Governors of the said Infirmary, or their ‘Trustees. 

23. An Act for vesting the settled and unsettled Manors and Fstates of Charles Vere Spencer, 
an Infant, in the Counties of Orford and Denbigh, in Trustees, in order to eflect the Sale 
thereof, for the Payment of Incumbrances, and for other Purposes. 

24. An Act for empowering Trustees to sell certain Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Estates 
in the County of Norfolk, settled under the Will of Horatio Earl of Orford deceased and for 
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laying out the Money arising therefrom in the Purchase of Lands to be settled to the same 
Uses; and for the other Purposes therein mentioned. 


25. An Act to authorize the making of Grants or Leases of Mines within and under Parts of 
the Lands belonging to the Perpetual Curacy of the Parish of Wolverhampton in the County 
of Stafford. 


26. An Act for vesting the Freehold and Leasehold Estates late belonging to Richard Sparrow 
of Oakland in the County of Tipperary, Esquire, deceased, in Trustees, to be sold for payment 
of his Debts, and applying the Surplus for the Benefit of the Devisees in the Will of the said 
Deceased named. 

27. An Act for raising, on the Security of certain Estates in the County of Wilts whereof the 
Right Honourable Thomas Earl Nelson is Tenant in Tail, a sum of Money for the Purpose of 
discharging the Sum of Ten thousand Pounds equitably charged thereon by William Earl 
Nelson deceased, in favour of his Daughter Charlotte Mary Lady Bridport ; and for other 
Purposes. 








PRIVATE ACTS, 
NOT PRINTED. 


23. AN Act for naturalizing Salis Schwabe. 

29. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Charles Conyers, junior, Esquire, with Margaret Conyers 
his now Wife, and to enable him to marry again; and for other Purposes therein mentioned. 

30. An Act for naturalizing Christian Allhusen. 

31. An Act for naturalizing John Cortazzi. 

32. An Act for naturalizing Paul Ferdinand Willert. 

33. An Act for naturalizing Lows Magnus. 

34. An Act for naturalizing Frederic Louis Mieville. 

35. An Act for naturalizing Mendel Albrecht. 

36. An Act for naturalizing David Meyer Loewe. 


37. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Major Hassell Richard Moor with Ana his now Wife. 
and to enable him to marry again; and for other Purposes therein mentioned. 


38. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of the Reverend William Thomas Blenkinsop, a Chaplain in 
the Service of the Kast India Company ou their Madras Establishment, with Clara Jane his 
now Wife, and to enable him to marry again; and for other Purposes therein mentioned. 

39. An Act for naturalizing John Queriol Murat, 

40. An Act for naturalizing Ludwig Steinthal, 

41. An Act for naturalizing Emanuel Halle, 

42. An Act for naturalizing Gaspar Peter Elias Baron de Avrabet. 


43. An Act for nat ralizing Jacques Louis Auguste Joseph Des Champs de la Tour, commonly 
called duguste Des Champs de la Tour, and his infant Son. 


44. An Act for naturalizing Agnes Hemilian de Tressan. 


45. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of William Charles Lambert Esquire with Georgiana 
Charlotte his now Wife, and to enable him to marry again; and for other Purposes therein 
mentioned. 


46. An Act for naturalizing Henry Christopher Bergman. 
47. An Act for naturalizing John Frederick Zoller. 


48. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Charles Malpas Esquire with Isabella Bowness his now 
Wife, and to enable him to marry again; and for other Purposes therein mentioned. 
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